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INTRODUCTION. 


Y  opportunities  of  personal  intimacy  with  the  distinguished  men  and 
women  of  my  time  have  been  frequent  and  peculiar.  There  are  few 
by  whom  the  present  century  has  been  made  famous  with  whom  I 
have  not  been  acquainted — either  as  the  editor  of  works  to  which  they 
were  contributors,*  as  associates  in  general  society,  or  in  the  more  familiar  inter- 
course of  private  life. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  there  are  not  many  to  whom  the  task  I  undertake  is 
possible.  To  have  been  persofuilly  acquainted  with  a  large  proportion  of  those  who 
head  the  epoch,  infers  a  youth  long  past,  yet  passed  under  circumstances  such  as 
could  have  been  enjoyed  by  few.  Some  of  whom  I  write  had  **  put  on  immortality  '* 
before  the  greater  number  of  my  readers  were  born  :  one  generation  has  passed 
away,  and  another  has  attained  its  prime,  since  the  period  to  which  I  take  them 
back ;  for  I  write  only  of  the  Departed — only  of  those  who,  bequeathing  to  us  the 
rich  fruitage  of  their  lives, — 

**  lieaving  tiii  heirs  to  amplent  heritages 
Of  all  the  best  thoughts  of  the  greatest  sages,^— 

teach  from  their  tombs,    for  ever  and  for  ever,  Peoples,  Nations,  and  Ages — the 
hundreds  of  millions  who  speak  the  AngIo>Saxon  tongue. 

My  aim  has  been  to  do  with  the  pen  what  the  Artist  does  with  the  pencil — to 
supply  a  series  of  wbitten  pobtbaits — a  purpose  that  may  be  accomplished, 

*'  Whether  the  instruments  of  words  we  use, 
Or  peneil  pregnant  with  ethereal  huM ;  *' 

and  thus  to  bring  before  my  readers  mighty  ''  makers  **  of  the  past ;  empowering 
them  to  realise,  or  correct,  the  portraits  they  have  drawn  in  their  minds  of  the 

•  The  Ammlet,  from  1926  to  1896.    The  Kew  ifonthly  .Vaynnne,  tnm  1830  to  1836.    The  Book  of  Gems  of  PotU  and 
Artuta  (ISiS),  to  which  Dearl|>  aU  the  then  living  Poets  contribotcd  antoUographies.    The  Art  Journal,  tram.  1S38 

toise. 
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Authors  whose  works  have  been  sources  of  their  solace,  their  instruction,  their 
amusement,  or  their  joy.  With  that  view  I  have  not  only  given  my  own  recollec- 
tions of  the  persons  pictured,  but  the  descriptions  of  others. 

If  in  these  **  Memories  "  there  be  found  any  value,  it  will  be  in  this — the 
leading  feature  of  the  Work. 

I  do  not  forget  that  at  the  Feast  of  Poets  my  seat  was  below  the  salt ;  but 

'*  They  also  aenre  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

As  the  on-looker  at  a  banquet  will  observe  much  the  guests  may  fail  to  see — so  I 
hope  I  have  noted,  and  can  communicate,  many  incidents  and  facts  that  will  interest 
those  who,  when  they  read  the  Works  of  immortal  Authors,  desire  to  know  some- 
thing of  '*  the  outer  man." 

I  have  generally  abstained  from  reference  to  the  Works  of  those  of  whom  I  give 
<*  Memories,"  assuming  that  the  reader  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  them.* 

These  *'  Memories  "  will  derive  much  of  their  value  from  the  aid  I  receive  from 
my  wife.  We  have  worked  together  for  more  than  fifty  years  :  with  very  few 
exceptions  my  acquaintances  were  hers.  I  have  had  no  hesitation  in  availing  myself 
of  her  co-operation  in  this  undertaking ;  have  freely  quoted  her  views  of  the 
characters  I  depict ;  and  occasionally  called  upon  her  for  her  '*  Memories  "  to  add 
to  mine.  We  have  avoided  reference  to  ourselves,  except  in  cases  where  such 
reference  was  necessary  to  elucidate  the  text.  It  was  impossible  to  describe  our 
intercourse  with  the  people  we  have  known — with  whom  we  have  been,  more  or  less, 
associated — and  to  ignore  the  circumstances  by  which  such  intercourse  was  induced 
and  continued. 

We  anticipate,  however,  full  acquittal  of  egotism  or  presumption. 

It  may  bo  desirable  to  add  that  we  have  never  kept  notes,  not  having  foreseen  a 
time  when  our  Recollections  of  the  '*  Great  People  '*  with  whom  it  was  our  privilege 


•  I  have  frequently  given  to  Literary  InatilutianB  these  "  Memories  "  condensed  as  a  "  Lecture. '*  Bereral  of 
them  have  been  puldished  in  the  Art-^oumal.  Snoh  I  have  oareftilly  revised ;  in  several  instances  subjecting  them 
to  the  corrections  of  persons  often  the  nearest  and  dearest  to  thoee  whose  portraits  I  have  given— by  whom  I  have 
been  materially  assiBted,  and  whose  comments  have  greatly  encouraged  me  in  my  interesting  task ;  taking  due  care 
—AS  fiir  as  it  was  possible— to  secure  accuracy  for  my  statements,  descriptions,  and  details.  Thus,  I  submitted 
proota — of  Moore  to  Mrs.  Moore  and  her  nephew ;  of  Bouthey  to  his  daughter  and  son-in-law ;  of  Ck)leridge  to  his 
son,  the  Bev.  Derwent  Coleridge ;  of  Wordsworth  to  his  two  sons ;  of  Campbell  to  his  physician  and  executor, 
Dr.  Beattie ;  of  Wilson  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Gordon ;  of  Montgomery  to  his  friend,  Jolm  Holland ;  of  Allan 
Cunningham  to  his  two  sons ;  of  Thomas  Hood  to  his  son  and  daughter ;  of  Maria  Edgeworth  to  her  broUier  and 
her  nephew ;  of  Horace  Smith  to  his  daughter  ;  of  James  Hogg  to  his  biographer ;  of  Lady  Morgan  to  her  niece 
and  her  biographer,  Geraldine  Jewsbury ;  of  Mrs.  Hemans  to  her  son  and  the  husband  of  her  sister  ;  of  Leigh  Hunt 
to  his  son  and  biographer,  &o.  &c.  &c. 
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to  be  acquainted  might  become  interesting  and  instmctive.  Moreover,  we  have  pre- 
served bat  few  of  the  many  letters  we  received.  It  was  oar  rale  to  destroy  sach  as 
we  thoaght  oagbt  not  to  be  retained ;  we  have  given  freely  to  collectors  of  Aato- 
graphs ;  while,  with  a  carelessness  we  deplore,  we-  have  destroyed  manascripts  and 
eommunications  we  would  now  give  much  to  have  kept. 

The  homage  I  offer  is  to  the  past ;  the  heroes  I  worship  are  the  departed ;  the 
friends  I  call  to  memory  are  those  of  whom  all  mankind  are  heirs, — Men  and 
Women  who  for  the  World's  behoof  have  '*  penned  and  nttered  wisdom,**  and  who, 
•*  by  written  records"  which  the  Destroyer  can  never  **raze  out,"  have  inculcated 
the  great  lesson  so  happily  conveyed  in  four  expressive  lines  by  one  on  whom 
their  mantle  has  descended,  and  who  is  the  poet  of  England  no  less  than  of 
America  : — 

**  Lives  of  RToat  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lires  sublime, 
And  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  Time." 

Be  theirs  the  "  Perpetual  Benediction,"  of  which  the  greatest  of  them  all  speaks — 
theirs,  who  have  made  mankind  their  debtors  to  the  end  of  Time. 

D.  C.  Mall. 
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|INCE  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published — in  1871 — the  names 
of  many  illustrious  men  and  women  are  added  to  the  list  of  "the 
departed."  Among  them  are — the  first  Lord  Lj-tton,  William  Charles 
Macready,  Bryan  Waller  Procter  (''Barry  Cornwall"),  Livingstone, 
John  Forster,  Dr.  Guthrie,  Harriet  Martineau,  F.  W.  Fairholt,  Captain  Chamier, 
Colonel  Meadows  Taylor,  Sir  Charles  Whoatstone,  Edward  William  Lane,  Sir 
William  Wilde,  Robert  Graves,  M.P.,  Peter  Cimningham,  Robert  Chambers, 
Hawthorne,  Charles  Knight,  Charles  Kingsley  and  Henry  Kingsley  ;  and  in  Art, 
Foley,  M'DoweU,  Westmacott,  Ix)ugh,  and  Noble  among  sculptors;  and  the 
painters  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  Sir  George  Harvey,  and  others. 

Most  of  those  I  name  were  my  contemporaries,  and  all  of  them  my  own 
personal  acquaintances  or  friends.  I  am  forbidden,  by  the  limited  size  of  this 
book,  to  add  to  the  Memories  it  contains.  Memories  of  them.  At  no  distant  period 
I  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  do  that  which  I  cannot  now  do;  for,  if  life 
and  power  be  continued  to  me,  I  shall  publish  before  I  die  the  **REOOLLEcnoN8 
OF  A  Long  Life."  It  is  only  just  to  say  I  was  stimulated  to  undertake  that 
work  by  Messrs.  Appleton,  the  eminent  publishers  of  New  York;  and  I  hope 
I  may  do  it. 

Here,  it  must  liuffice  to  state  that  I  was  a  Parliamentary  reporter  in  1 823 ; 
that  I  became  a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  1824;  and  that  I  knew, 
somewhat  intimately,  Ireland  sixty  years  ago,    having  resided   some  years  in 
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that  country  in  my  early  youth :  that  between  the  publication  of  my  first  book — 
in  1820 — and  my  latest,  in  1876,  there  are  fifty-six  years;  that  I  have  been 
an  editor  upwards  of  half  a  century ;  and  that  I  have  conducted  the  Art-Journal, 
which  I  originated  in  1839,  during  thirty-seven  years. 

My  memory  furnishes  me  with  much — as  to  events  and  persons — ^that  I 
humbly  think  cannot  fail  to  have  public  interest  sufficient  to  justify  the  under- 
taking that  will  mainly  occupy  the  residue  of  my  life. 

There  are  few  now  living  who  can  go  so  far  back  in  the  personal  history  of 
their  own  time;  and  though  I  may  not  lead  my  readers  through  the  high- 
ways of  the  world,  I  have  reason  to  believe — and  to  expect-^that  the  bye-ways, 
(they  may  be  such  by  comparison)  through  which  I  shall  hope  to  conduct  them, 
will  be  fertile  of  much  that  is  interesting  and  useful  during  my  lengthened  and 
active  career  as  *'by  profession  a  Man  of  Letters." 
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I 


THOMAS  MOORE. 

AN'Y  j-eara  have  gone — more  than  liaif  a  centory,  indeed — 
since  1  had  Grst  Ihe  honour  to  converse  with  the  poat 
TuoMAH  MooRB.  Aflcrwardit  it  was  my  privilege  to 
know  him  JDtiiu»teIy.  Ue  aeldom,  of  later  years,  visited 
London  wilhoat  spending  an  evening  at  oar  honse  ;  and 
in  18i5  we  passed  a  week  at  hia  cottage,  Sloperton — his 
happy  home  in  Wiltshire. 

"  In  mj-  kaimdMi, 
Tbm  m  du  mhittr  doiri'" 

The  poet  has  hicDsetr  noted  the  time  tn  his  Diary  (Nov. 
1B46],  and  the  terms  in  which  he  refers  to  onr  viait 
CUinot  bat  have  gratified  as  much. 

Is  the  yeta  ISii  I  made  his  acquaintance  in  Dahlln, 
irtO*  I  wu  ■  CMoal  mident  there.  Moore  was  in  the  full  ripeness  of  middle  age  : 
Ibaa,  M  o»or,  *'  Um  peot  of  all  circles,  utd  the  idol  of  his  own."  A»  his  visits  to  bin 
Mtiva  city  wtn  few  mad  br  between,  the  pu-vrer  to  see  him,  and  especially  to  bear 
I  boons  of  magnitude,  tt  waa  indeed,  a  treat  when,  seated  at  the  piano, 
vaiM  to  Ibe  glorious  "  Melodies "   that  ar«  jnstly  regarded  at  the  most 


MEMORIES. 

Vftlaable  of  bis  legacies  to  manlund.     I  can  recall  iLat  eveniug  aa  vividly  ns  if  it  wi 

t  seven-iiight  old  ;  tbe  graceful  man,  email  and  slim  in  figaro,  biB  upturned  oyi 
and  eloqnent  features  giving  force  to  tbe  music  that  accompanied  tbe  songs,  or  ratht 
to  the  Bonga  thnt  accompanied  tbe  music. 

Dublin  was  tbon  tbe  borne  of  mucb  of  the  native  talent  that  afterwards  found 
■way  to  England  ;  and  tbere  were  some — Lady  Morgan  especially — wbose  "  Evening 
drew  together  the  wit  and  genius  for  which  that  city  baa  been  always  fiimous.  WhftD' 
I  write  ft  Memory  of  "  Sydney,  Lady  Morgan."  I  may  have  something  to  say  of  the 
briUiancy  of  those  evenings,  although  then  (as  now)  there  were  two  "societies" 
which  rarely  mingled  the  one  with  the  other.  In  England  public  dilTerencea  aeldoni 
interrupt  private  intercourse  ;  nay,  cordial  friondshipa  often  exist  between  persons  of 
very  opposite  opinions  in  both  religion  and  politics.  It  is  not  so  in  Ireland,  But 
tbe  poet  Moore  was  an  "influence"  that  rendered  poweriesa  for  a  time,  thi 
spirit  of  Party ;  and  it  was  not  difficult,  on  ancli  occasions  as  that  I  describe,  t» 
attract  around  him  all  that  was  most  eminent  and  (listinguished  in  tbe  Irish  capital, 
I  was  tien  very  young— a  hero- worshipper,  as  I  have  been  from  that  day  to  thia 
and  though  he  was  to  me  "  a  star  apart,"  I  remembered  his  cordial  reception 
an  amount  of  gratitude  that  time  has  neither  lessened  nor  weakened.  It  is  a  gn 
privilege — tbe  belief  that  I  may  now  repay  some  portion  of  the  debt,  more  than  fiftj 
years  after  it  was  contracted. 

mong  tbe  guests  on  tbe  evening  to  vrhich  I  malce  special  reference  were  the 
poet's  father,  mother,  and  sister — the  sister  to  whom  he  was  so  fervently  attached. 
Tbe  father  was  a  plain,  homely  man  ■*■  nothing  more,  and  assuming  to  be  notluDg 
more,  than  a  Dublin  tradesman.  The  mother  evidently  possessed  a  far  higher  mind. 
too,  was  retiring  and  unpretending ;  like  her  great  son  in  features  ;  with  the 
■ame  geutte  yet  sparkling  eye,  flexible  and  smiling  mouth,  and  kindly  and  conciliating 
manneiB.  It  was  to  be  learned,  long  afterwards,  how  deep  was  the  affection  that 
existed  in  the  poet's  heart  for  these  relatives— how  fervid  the  \o\6  be  bore  them— 
Jhow  earnest  the  respect  with  which  he  invariably  treated  them — nay,  bow  elevated 

vas  the  pride  with  which  be  regarded  them,  from  first  to  last. 

The  sister,  Ellen,  was.  I  believe,  slightly  deformed;  at  least,  the  memory  to  me 

B  that  of  a  small,  delicate  woman,  with  one  shoulder  "  out."  Tbe  expression  of  her 
oountenance  betokened  suffering,  having  that  peculiar  "Bharpness"  which  nsnally 
accompanies  continuous  bodily  ailment. ■[^  1  saw  more  of  her  some  years  afterwards, 
and  knew  that  her  mind  and  disposition  wore  essentially  lovable.  She  was  the  poet's 
'friend  as  well  as  sister. 

To  tbe  mother — Anastasia  Moore,  Tiee  Codd,  n  humbly -descended,  homely,  and 
almost  uneducated  woman' — Moore  gave  intense  respect  and  devoted  aflection,  from 


ovij 
:taI^H 


iin.  Hoon-vritlng  to  mn  iD  Usy.  ISH— told 

handHmK,  fuU  of  lUn.  hdiI  irilh  good  miuincn." 

.  Mn.  iioan  wroli  to  me  Ibiil  here  bIid  I  bad  m  WTODg 
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Um  time  Ibat  reason  dawned  npou  him  to  tho  hour  of  hat  deAtb.     To  her  tie  wrote 
hia  finl  letler  (in  1793),  ending  thus:— 


^^^, 


tlie  zenitb  of  his  fame,  when  society  drew  largely  on  his  time,  and  the 
lUt  and  boat  in  the  Innd  coveted  a  portion  of  hia  leisure,  with  her  be  correBponded 
•o  ragnlarty  that  at  her  death  she  possessed  (so  Krs.  Moore  told  me)  four  thonsand 
of  his  Icttvrs.  Never,  according  to  the  statement  of  Ecirl  Kussell,  did  he  pass  a  week 
without  writing  to  her  ticice,  except  while  absent  in  Bermuda,  when  franka  were  not 
to  be  obtAincd.  and  postages  were  costly.  When  a  world  had  tendered  to  bim  its 
hiTBiBgff,  •till  the  homely  woman  was  his  "  darling  mother,"  to  whom  he  transmitted 
«  record  of  hiv  cares  and  triamphs.  anxieties  and  hopes,  as  if  be  oonsidered — as  I 


ly  Mitv*  b«  did  cooMider — that  to  give  her  pleasure  was  the  chief  enjoyment 
His  sister — •' esoellout  Nell  "^ocenpied  only  a  second  place  in  his 
bi«rt:  while  bis  father  rucoired  as  much  of  his  respect  as  if  he  bad  been  the 
buvditAryrepreaontativeof  aliueofkings.  All  his  life  long"  be  continaed,"  according 
la  oBK  uf  the  most  %alued  of  his  correspondents.  "  amidst  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
111  praaerrti  bis  borne  fireside  affoctiuus  true  and  genuine,  as  they  were  when  a  boy." 
To  bii  motfatir  he  writes  of  nil  his  facts  and  fancies  ;  Id  ber  he  opens  bis  heart  in  its 
BatnnJ  and  luuoceut  fulness ;  (ells  ber  of  cacb  thing,  great  or  small,  that,  interesting 
bin,  raaal  iotareat  bvr— from  bis  introduction  to  the  Prince,  and  bis  visit  to  Niagara, 


"fwnU  •^nPt"  •Hut*  Id  lb*  oM  mn-iudtt  at  Wnfonl.    The  n 


II  k  •'01  •  imtSi  -fmnil  •fcn.,     _. .„  „ 

H_|y~«_IBi."    Ur>ii  &n.  Moon ^ftd  ddUI  wilhlB  ■  mr  wnk*  of  tlH  birth  at  Ii«  Ulacl _.    —  — 

■HVB^B ■  OUM at  vhtl* BUbli  m* piMd otn  tl» «itnn«dDar,  ilatins  in  »«  wndi the  Iket  Ibit  Uienthi 
wbrVMlai*  aal  Und,  ud  UhI  lo  Ibto  bouw  thi  pM(  nuna.on  tha  SSIh  AanH.  1SS^  vhcn  In  ilw  m-eiXti  vt 
IB«^Klr>  I  ito  koHC*  (o  b>r  aainorr.  Ei  Ihui  viilM  <rf  hn  and  bvr  huUiplua  tu  bl>"NiiUi"  of  Uikt 
i^g--tl^gf  tt*»iibl«(-Bl>iM.uvdl*i(lianndnni-lKiirUKl.ot  lUGod'!  aalOH  mi  bom  under  ttiat 
Winatf'  llta™ndUi>vnd«'-(t  «v«wfwUaB."bnMn  tu>t.llniiil  out  «le  <»t  mat  Uw  UbM  na 
7^      ■      W«  Iw4  flwBclK  II  U  bvtm  iMtx  to  mn  it  b;  nib« 
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to  the  acquisition  of  a  pencil-case,  and  the  purchase  of  a  pocket-handkerchief.     ''  You, 
dear  mother,'*  he  writes,  **  can. see  neither  frivolity  nor  egotism  in  these  details." 

Evidences  of  his  deep  love  and  veneration  for  his  mother  are  sufficiently  abundant. 
I  add  to  them  one  more.  The  nephew  of  Mrs.  Moore,  Charles  Murray,  gave  to  me 
a  small  MS.  volume  of  early  poems,  ''  written  out  "  for  his  mother  (it  has  no  date) : 
it  is  thus  prefaced  : — 

"  For  her  who  was  the  critic  of  my  first  infant  productions,  I  have  transcribed  the 
few  little  essays  that  follow.  The  smile  of  her  approbation  and  the  tear  of  lier 
affection  were  the  earliest  rewards  of  my  lisping  numbers ;  and  however  the  efforts 
of  my  maturer  powers  may  aspire  to  the  applause  of  a  less  partial  judge,  still  will  the 
praises  which  she  bestows  be  dearer — far  dearer — to  my  mind  than  any.  The  critic 
praises  from  the  head — the  mother  praises  from  the  heart.  With  one  it  is  a  tribute 
of  the  judgment ;  with  the  other  it  is  a  gift  from  the  Soul.*'  * 

In  1806  Moore's  father  received,  through  the  interest  of  Lord  Moira,  the  post 
of  Barrack-master  in  Dublin,  and  thus  became  independent.  In  1816  **  retrench- 
ment **  deprived  him  of  that  office,  and  he  was  placed  on  half-pay.  The  family  had 
to  seek  aid  from  the  son,  who  entreated  them  not  to  despond,  but  rather  to  thank 
Providence  for  having  permitted  them  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  office  so  long,  till  he  (the 
son)  was  **  in  a  situation  to  keep  them  in  comfort  without  it."  **  Thank  Heaven,*' 
he  writes  afterwards  of  his  father,  '*  I  have  been  able  to  make  his  latter  days  tranquil 
and  comfortable."  When  sitting  beside  that  father  s  death-bed  (in  1825)  he  was 
relieved  by  a  burst  of  tears  and  prayers,  and  by  '*  a  sort  of  confidence  that  the  Great 
and  Pure  Spirit  above  us  could  not  be  otherwise  than  pleased  at  what  He  saw 
passing  in  my  mind.*'  \ 

When  Lord  Wellesley  (Lord  Lieutenant),  after  the  death  of  the  father,  proposed 
to  continue  the  half-pay  to  the  sister,  Moore  declined  the  offer,  although  he  adds, 
'*  God  knows  how  useful  such  aid  would  be  to  me,  as  God  alone  knows  how  I  am  to 
support  all  the  burthens  now  heaped  upon  me,"  and  his  wife  was  planning  how 
« they  might  be  able  to  do  with  one  servant,"  that  they  might  be  the  better  able  to 
assist  his  mother .*^ 

The  poet  was  bom  at  the  corner  of  Aungier  Street,  Dublin,  on  the  28th  of  May, 
1779,  and  died  at  Sloperton,  on  the  25th  February,^  1852,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two. 
What  a  full  life  it  was  I  Industry  a  fellow-worker  with  Genius  for  nearly  sixty 
years ! 

He  was  a  sort  of  ''  show-child  **  almost  from  his  birth,  and  could  barely  walk 
when  it  was  jestingly  said  of  him  he  passed  all  his  nights  with  fairies  on  the  hills. 
''  He  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came."     Almost  his  earliest  memory  was 

■      ■ 

*  Tbe  book  is  written  in  a  somewhat  boyish  hand— that  of  Moore  in  hia  yoath.  On  a  fly-leai;  in  the  later  hand 
of  the  poet,  is  this  passage :  "  Very  myenile  i)oems  indeed." 

"t  At  a  grand  dinner  given  to  him  in  Dublin  (his  &ther  and  mother  being  both  present),  on  the  heilth  of  Mr. 
Moore,  sen.,  being  given,  Moore  said—**  If  I  deserve  (which  I  cannot  x)er8aade  myself  I  do]  one-hslf  of  the  honours 
yon  have  this  day  heaped  upon  me,  to  Aim,  and  to  the  education  which  he  struggled  hard  to  give  me,  I  owe  it  alL 
Yes.  gentlemen,  to  him  and  to  an  admirable  mother— one  of  the  warmest  hearts  even  this  land  of  warm  hearts  ever 
pfToauoed— whose  highest  ambition  for  her  son  has  ever  been  that  independent  and  unbougfat  approbation  of  her 
oountzTmen,  which,  thank  God.  she  lives  this  day  to  witness." 

X  1  find  in  Earl  BusseU's  Memoir  the  date  given  as  the  29th  February ;  bat  Mrs.  Moore  altered  it  (in  a  letter  to 
me)  to  February  86. 


THOMAS  MODXE. 


bis  having  been  rrowned  king  of  h  ca§tte  by  eoue  of  his  play-fellows.  At  his  first 
•cfaool  he  WHS  the  show-boy  of  tbe  scboolmaBler ;  at  thiiteeo  years  old  he  hail 
wntten  portry  that  atUacted  bdiI  justificil  admiration.  In  1797  he  was  "  a  man  of 
mark"  nt  the  University.  In  1798.  at  the  uge  of  nineteeD,  he  had  made  "con- 
sid»mble  progress "  in  translating  the  Od«a  of  .\nacreou  ;  anil  b  1800  he  was 
"  patronised  "  and  flatterwi  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  "  happy  to  know  a 
nan  of  his  ahilities,"  aud  "  hoped  they  migLt  have  many  opportimitioa  of  enjoying 
«tcb  other's  eoeiety."  * 

Hia  earliest  prluted  work.  "  Poems  by  Thomas  Little,  "  has  been  the  Bobjevt  of 
■Diieii,  aj>d,  perhaps,  merited,  condcmualion.  Of  Moore's  own  feeling  tn  roferenoe  to 
Umm  eompiisitious  of  his  thoughtless  boyhood  it  may  be  right  to  ijnote  three  of  the 
dtmrast  of  hie  frienda. 

Tbu  writes  Lisle  Bowles  of  Thomas  Moore,  in  allaeion  to  these  early  poems — 


btf  in  I 
DMidB 


if  in  the  nnthinkiiig  gaiety  of  prvmaturo  genins,  be  joined  the  syrens,  has 
amends  by  a  life  of  the  strictest  virtuous  propriety,  efjaally  exemplary 
land,  the  &ther,  and  the  man ;  and  as  for  as  the  muse  is  concerned,  more 
I,  by  melodies  as  sweet  as  scriptural  and  sacred,  and  by  weaving  a  tale 
of  Um  richest  Oriental  colours  which  faithful  affection  and  pity's  tear  have  consecrated 
to  all  ages."  I'his  is  the  statement  of  his  friend  Ro>;urs : — "  So  beurtiiy  has  Moore 
rwpeoteii  of  having  jiublisbed  '  Little's  Poems,'  that  I  have  seen  him  shed  tears — tears 
of  (U«p  coatrition — when  we  were  talking  of  them."  And  thus  writes  Jeffrey  : — "  He 
liM  butg  »ffi  redeemed  his  error ;  in  all  his  later  works  be  appears  as  the  eloqacnt 
tfcaBilpJi>B  of  parity,  fidelity,  and  delicacy,  not  less  than  of  justice,  liberty,  and  honour.' 
I  allude  to  his  early  triumphs  only  to  show  that  while  they  would  have  "  spoiled  " 
niaa  men  onl  of  ten,  tbey  failed  to  taint  the  character  of  Moore.  His  modest  estimate 
et  biBMAlf  was  from  first  to  last  a  leading  feature  in  his  character.  Success  never 
MgandcTpd  egotism  ;  honours  never  seemed  lu  him  only  the  recompense  of  desert: 
ha  largely  magnified  the  favours,  he  received,  and  seemed  to  consider  as  mere 
notbings"  the  services  he  rendered,  and  the  benefits  he  conferred.  That  was  his 
it  cfcaraeterislic — all  hia  life.  1  have  myself  evidence  to  adduce  on  this  head. 
I,  I  print  a  letter  I  received  from  Moore,  dated  "Sloperton,  November 
18W:  '— 


^l^jwat  cfcaraeti 
^^^^^b  iHnrtiati<>n 

^^^    -Xt  hub  : 


tj:^ 


Xt  iit4B  ll«.  Hall. 

"  «m  r™llv  •nd  truly  i 
(in  iiiuiDDn<d  and  unn 
it  Icltim  in  mom  meat 


■hnmed  of  mynotf  Tor  hnving  let  K>  many  ncti  of  kindnesa 
■knowUdged  on  mine.  But  Ihe  vorld  seemi  determiaed  to 
HI  than  ooe,  uid  atnioiit  every  day  brings  me  auch  an  influx 


*  Om  IkM^nt  AutH,  I7M.  ml  ■  mpftlBs  ut  Bonun  CKthoIic*  lo  I>uhUn,the  roolh  Tbamu  Uoon  mada  a 
tmmA.  <l«1&tl>br  Moon  ImdadalUKtbiidifofanidaiUotlbfUntvTnotj'.  and  pnuitfd  an  addna*  b>  Hmnr 
daiaaaa  MiwCtiddrMwaa  nur)r«w,  i4«a<>«V  aad  Imtmwiw  :  H  wa»  a  fcmd  demand  1m  ••  ataau^aOaa." 
irfwIMkaawHallliMllfcLMKUiaauiMatadnwatf.  IT*  foUgirlBp  !■  a  f»aag«  (rem  ttat  ■ptwh  >-"  la  dwUdiit 
n^im&mtkma  «a  Qaa  4ar»  at  this  Imporlanl  period,  ilia  fnutb  or  IrvLand.  tba  oatioii'a  nawg  «m.  inEvtiiv  van 
id  dutii>~,iriUiwlilih  tlKTban  two  cnTdopnl-ein  rm-Kin  Inliuid-a 
"   «»  Uiiijri«TjaainManwal*hich  tb»Kinif»*tDf  Brilauum'' 


,    tliat  baaU  ol  llbtrl;,  Uiat 
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eplktlea  from  mero  Btrangera,  that  IVinnila  hardly  e 
'uhinglmi  Icvina;  used  '  .—  -  ■         ■      .- 

Hut  thin  hus  not  been  t 


Wuhinglmi  Icvina;  used  to  aay,  ■  It  ii  mucb  e 


■ole  channel  of  my  i 
kindnou  to  me  ?  St 
occhi — a  far  bolter 
Repealtm  was  iax  toi 

TUeh 


when  the'iummer  Dnivea,  nnd  be  thanked  a  ju 
Fay  of  thanking  than  at  auch  a  told  dielance.  Your  letlor  to  Iha  i 
good  and  wiBu  and  gentle  tn  huve  maob  effect  upon  saiji  Hantipolei."  * 


Q  Aungier  Street  I  huve  pictnreil.  I  viBlted  it  in  1864,  and  again  in 
1809.  It  WBH  then,  und  slill  is.  as  it  was  in  1770.  Ibe  dwelling  of  a  grocer— altered 
only  in  so  far  as  that  a  Lust  of  tbe  poet  is  placed  over  the  dour,  and  the  fimt  that  bi' 
WAS  born  there  is  recorded  on  a,  marble  tablet.  I  May  no  modern  "  improvemont  " 
ever  touch  it  1 

'■  The  (TWrtl  Emslhion  wrminena'  lid  rtmm 
The  honw  of  PindiLriiB,  when  lempls  aod  lo«n 
Went  to  the  ground." 

This  humble  dwelling  of  the  humble  tradcamau  is  the  house  of  which  tbe  poet 
spealcB  in  so  many  of  his  early  letters  and  momoranda.  Here,  when  a  child  in  years, 
he  arranged  a  debating  society,  consisting  of  himself  and  his  father's  two  "  clerks  ;  " 
here  he  picked  up  a  little  Itahan  froai  a  kindly  old  priest  who  had  passed  somi' 
time  iu  Italy,  and  obtained  a  ''smattering  of  French;"  here  bia  lender  mother 
watched  over  his  boyhood,  proud  of  his  opening  promise,  and  hopeful,  yet  appre- 
beDBivQ,  of  bis  future  ;  here  he  and  bis  sister,  "  eJ^cellent  Nell,"  acquired  music,  first 
upon  an  old  harpsichord,  obtained  byhiB  father  in  discharge  of  a  debt,  aud  afterwards 
on  a  piano,  to  buy  which  his  lovmg  mother  bad  saved  up  all  superflaons  pence. 
Hither  he  came — not  less  proudly,  yet  as  fondly  ae  ever — when  college  magnates 
gave  bim  honours,  and  the  Viceroy  had  received  him  as  a  guest. 

In  1885  be  records  "  a  visit  to  Xo.  12,  Aungier  Street,  where  I  was  bom  ;  " 
"visited  every  part  of  the  bouse;  the  small  old  j-ard  and  its  appurtenances;  the 
small  dark  kitchen,  where  I  used  to  have  my  bread  aud  milk  ;  the  front  and  drawing- 
rooms;  the  bed'Tooms  and  garrets — murmuring.  'Only  think,  a  grocer's  still!'" 
"  The  many  thoughts  that  cniae  rushing  upon  me  while  thus  visiting  the  boose 
where  ibe  first  twenty  years  of  my  life  were  passed  may  be  more  easily  conoHved 
than  told."  He  records,  with  greater  unction  than  be  did  his  visit  to  tho 
Prince  of  Wales,  his  sitting  with  the  grocer  and  bis  wife  at  their  table,  and  drinking 
in  a  glass  of  their  wine  her  and  her  husband's  "good  health."  Thence  be  went 
with  all  hifl  "recollections  of  the  old  shop"  to  a  grand  dinner  at  the  Viceregal 
Lodge ! 

I  spring  with  a  single  line  from  tbe  year  1822,  when  I  knew  him  first,  to  tbe 


■h  ngiictkin  fin 


.kStli.-  r.i  ' 


.  a  the  door,   _  , 

Id  m;  lutprlse  uid  iu^gn&tton,  thnl  it  bud  bci 
aatimgc  h>  aaaOj  ialbnaed  ma  that  wb«i  tl 

while  to  ttctore  ft.    I  a*ked  blm  if  he  vrjiild    . 
'      '      "  •voured  to  induce  him  to  pli 

<  wiU  dnir  the  altcntiDa  □( «. 

vhat  I,  as  an  Eu^lAhman.  Sulpd 


■0  on  mr  fTing  tlie  D»t ;  bnl 
Ive  me  tsck  the  >Ub  (or  wJl  ii 


The  ilab  had  not  been  raalated.  In  l^lb-nod  proliiblr  ■■  atUl  i 


lor«._ 

Uie  «IU[  of  tlia  grocer. 


THOMAS  MOORE. 


\  when  ciremnstanees  enabled  ub  to  enjoy  the  luog-loukeil-for  bapfuueBS  of 
0  nod  hU  beloved  vfife  in  thmr  boiue — Sloperlou.* 
Pipoet  was  then  in  his  BJxly-fifth  y^ar,  and  bad,  in  a  great  measure,  retired 
I  Miia&I  UWir :  indeed,  it  eoon  became  evident  to  as  that  the  faculty  for 
eoatiniiona  toil  no  longer  emted.  Happily  it  hus  not  abBolntely  needed,  for,  with 
xtry  litoitiid  wants,  there  was  a  Hultii^icacy — a  bare  BulKcionry,  however,  fur  there 
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the  church  of  Bbomhau — beside  the  portals  of  i^vbich  be  now  "  rests" — is  Been  above 
adjacent  trees.  Labourers'  cottages  are  scattered  all  about.  Tbej'  are  n  heavy  and 
unimaginative  race  those  poasants  of  Wiltshire :  and,  knowing  their  neigbbonr  hul 
written  books,  they  could  by  no  means  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  be  was  Ibe  writer  of 
Moore' I  Almiinack!  and  perpetually  greeted  bim  with  a  salutation,  in  hopes  to  receive 
in  return  some  prognostic  of  the  weather  that  might  guide  them  in  arrangements  for 
seed-time  and  harvest.  Onco,  when  he  had  lost  his  way — wandering  till  midnight — ho 
roused  up  the  inmatcH  of  a  cottage  in  search  of  n  guide  to  Sloperton,  andfoundhe  was 
close  to  his  own  gate.  "Ah  1  air,"  said  the  peasant,  "that  comes  of  yer  sky-scraping!" 
He  was  fond  of  telling  of  himself  such  simple  anecdotes  as  this;  indeed,  I 
remember  his  saying  that  do  public  applause  had  ever  given  him  so  much  pleasure 
as  a  compliment  from  a  half-wild  countryman,  who  stood  right  in  bis  path  on  a  quay 
in  Dublin,  and  exclaimed,  slightly  altering  the  words  of  Byron,  "  Three  cheers  for 
Tommy  Moore,  the  pulf  of  all  circles,  and  the  darliiit  of  bis  own." 

I  recall  him  at  this  moment,  —  his  small  form  and  intellectual  face,  rich  in 
expressioD,  and  that  expression  the  sweetest,  the  moat  gentle,  and  the  kindliest. 
Me  had  still  in  ago  the  same  bright  and  clear  eye,  the  same  gracious  smile,  the  same 
suave  and  winning  manner,  I  bad  noticed  as  the  attributes  of  his  comparative  youth : 
a  forehead  not  remarkably  broad  or  high,  but  singalarly  impressive,  6rm,  and  fall, 
with  the  organs  of  music  and  gaiety  large,  and  those  of  benevolence  and  veneration 
greatly  preponderating.  Tenerani,  when  making  his  bust,  praised  the  form  of  hia 
ears.  The  nose,  as  observed  in  all  his  portraits,  was  somewhat  upturned.  Standing 
or  sitting,  bis  bead  was  invariably  upraised,  owing,  perhaps,  mainly  t«  hie  sbortnesa 
of  stature.  He  had  so  mnch  bodily  activity  as  to  give  him  the  character  of  restless- 
ness ;  and  no  doubt  that  usual  accompaniment  of  genius  was  eminently  his.  His 
hair  was,  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  thin  and  very  grey,  and  he  wore  his  hat  with  the 
"Jaunty  "  air  that  boa  been  often  remarked  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Irish.  In  dress, 
although  far  from  slovenly,  be  was  by  no  means  particniar.  Leigh  Hunt,  wriUng  of 
him  in  the  prime  of  life,  says.  "  His  forehead  is  bony  and  full  of  character,  with 
*  bumps  '  of  wit  large  and  radiant  enough  to  transport  a  phrenologist.  His  eyes  are 
as  dark  and  fine  as  yon  would  wish  to  see  under  a  set  of  vine  leaves ;  his  moatli 
generous  and  good-humoured,  with  dimples."  Jeflrey,  in  one  of  his  letters,  says  of 
him—"  He  is  the  sweetest-blooded,  warmest- hearted,  happiest,  hopefulest  creature 
that  ever  set  fortune  at  defiance."  He  ivritee  also  of  "  the  buoyancy  of  his  spirits 
and  the  inward  light  of  bia  mind  ;  "  and  adds,  "  There  is  nothing  gloomy  or  bitter  iu 
his  ordinary  talk,  but  rather  a  wild,  rough,  boyish  pleasantry,  more  like  nature  than 
his  poetry."  This  is  the  tribute  of  Bcott; — "There  is  a  manly  frankness,  with 
perfect  ease  and  good- breeding,  about  him,  which  is  delightful."  In  1^83  this 
portrait  of  the  poet  was  drawn  by  the  American,  N.  P.  Willis  : — "  His  eyes  sparkle 
like  a  champagne  bubble ;  there  is  a  kiiid  of  wintry  red,  of  the  tinge  of  an  October 
leaf,  that  seems  enamelled  on  his  cbeek ;  his  lips  are  delicately  cut,  slight,  and 
changeable  as  an  aspen  ;  the  slightly- turned  nose  confirms  the  fun  of  the  expression  ; 
and  altogether  it  is  a  face  that  sparkles,  beams,  radiates." 

"  Tha  llghl  thut  mrrooodi  him  ii  ill  from  wltbiD." 
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1  bat  litUo  voice  \  yet  ho  snog  with  a  depth  of  sweetness  that  charmed 
:  it  was  troe  melody,  aod  told  upon  tho  heart  as  well  as  the  ear.  No 
I  of  this  chnno  nrna  derived  Troia  n&socintioa,  for  it  was  only  hia  own 
riie  Bung.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  effect  of  his  sbging.'  I 
TtmtmtMiT  BODW  one  saying  to  me,  it  conveyed  an  idea  of  what  a  mermaid's  song 
■i^t  ba.  Thric«  I  huard  him  sing  "  As  a  beam  o'er  the  fitce  of  the  waters  may 
^DW  " — ooce  ID  1822,  ooce  at  Lady  BleBeington's,  and  once  iu  my  own  house. 
Hmm  wlio  can  recall  the  touching  worils  of  that  song,  and  unite  them  with  the 
4«e|i  ]r«t  tender  pathos  of  the  mude,  will  he  at  no  loss  to  conceive  the  intense 
daligfat  of  his  auditors. 

I  oeeauuDoIly  met  Hoore  in  public,  and  once  or  twice  nt  pablic  dinners.  One 
of  th«  moat  agreeable  evenings  I  ever  passed  was  in  11^30,  at  a  dinner  given  to  hini 
by  tfaa  BtemboTB  of  "The  Literary  Union."  That  "  club  "  was  founded  in  1829  by 
Iba  poat  Campbell.  I  may  have  to  speak  of  it  when  I  write  a  Memory  of  him. 
ICoora  was  then  in  strong  health,  and  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame.  There  were  many 
■uo  of  nurlc  about  him.^-leading  wits,  aud  men  of  k'tU'rs.  He  was  fall  of  life, 
qHtUiog  and  brilliant  in  alt  ho  said,  rising  every  now  and  then  to  say  something 
that  gare  the  bcarom  delight,  and  looking  as  if  "  dnll  care  "  had  been  ever  powerless 
to  check  the  overflowing  of  his  Eool.  Bnt  although  no  bard  of  aoy  ago  knew 
bettor  how  to 

"WnkUiellK  bawl  nI)iilDW«na(  Mini." 

ks  bad  aeqairod  the  power  of  self-restraint,  and  conld  "  stop  "  when  the  glass  was 
oRitlsting  loo  freely. 

At  tbe  mnnorable  dinner  of  "  the  Literary  Fond,"  at  which  the  good  Princa 
Albert  preaiiied  (on  the  Ittb  May,  1842),  the  two  poets,  Campbell  and  Moore,  bad 
to  make  vpeechM.  The  anthor  of  the  "  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  faeedless  of  the  duty 
that  devolved  open  him,  had  "confused  his  brain."  Moore  came  on  the  evening 
of  that  day  to  oar  house  ;  and  I  well  remember  the  terms  of  deep  sorrow  and  bitter 
rtproNcb  in  which  hs  spoke  of  the  lamentable  impression  that  one  of  the  great 
urtbor*  of  the  age  and  country  must  have  left  on  the  mind  of  the  royal  chairman, 
tbsB  new  among  lis. 

It  is  gratifyiuK  to  record  that  the  temptations  to  which  the  great  Ij'rie  poet  was 
■0  ofUa  and  so  pecnliarly  exposed  were  ever  powerless  for  wrong. 

Uoon  Mt  for  hia  portrait  to  Sbee,  Lawrence,  Newton,  MucUse,  Mulvany,  and 
RiduBOBd,  and  to  the  sculptors  Tenerani,  Cbantrey,  Kirk,  and  Moore.  On  one 
oecaaioa  of  bis  sitting  he  says,  "  Having  nothing  in  my  round  potato  face  bnt 
wbot  painters  cannot  catch — mobility  of  character — the  consequence  is,  that  a 
pottnut  of  me  can  he  only  one  or  other  of  two  disagreeable  things — a  ctt^ul 
(iartiiHH  or  %  caricature."  Richmond's  portrait  was  taken  in  1643.  Moore  saji 
ef  it,  "  Tlie  artist  has  worked  wooden  with  unmanagoahlo  faces  such  as  mine." 


I*  •«•  MHK  uS  ■— *in4  doibij  taadiuw  br  ■  nAn  tbr  UDtf  (mvt,  an  DttcnBc 
qoMha da BoM 4»v and mWd  IkM  iCd n 


itU^imp.  Hi  lo 
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Of  all  his  portraits  this  is  the  one  that  pleases  me  best,  and  most  forcibly  recalls 
him  to  my  remembrance.  It  is  the  one  I  have  engraved  at  the  head  of  this 
Memory. 

I  soon  learned  to  love  the  man.  It  was  impossible  not  to  do  so,  for  nature  had 
endowed  him  with  that  rare  but  happy  gift — to  have  pleasure  in  giving  pleasure,  and 
pain  in  giving  pain ;  while  his  life  was,  or  at  all  events  seemed  to  be,  a  practical 
comment  on  his  own  lines  : — 


"They  may  rail  at  this  life :  from  the  hour  I  began  it, 
I've  foimd  it  a  life  ftill  of  kindoesB  and  bliss.'* 


I  had  daily  walks  with  him  at  Sloperton — along  his  **  terrace-walk  " — during  our 
brief  visit ;  I  listening,  he  talking ;  he  now  and  then  asking  questions,  but  rarely 
speaking  of  himself  or  his  books.  Indeed,  the  only  one  of  his  poems  to  which 
he  made  any  special  reference  was  the  *'  Lines  on  the  Death  of  Sheridan,*'  of 
which  he  said,  ''  That  is  one  of  the  few  things  I  have  written  of  which  I  am  really 
proud.*' 

The  anecdotes  he  told  me  were  all  of  the  class  of  those  I  have  related — simple, 
unostentatious.  He  has  been  frequently  charged  with  the  weakness  of  undue 
respect  for  the  aristocracy ;  I  never  heard  him,  during  the  whole  of  our  intercourse, 
speak  of  great  people  with  whom  he  had  been  intimate  ;  never  a  word  of  the 
honours  accorded  to  him ;  and  certainly  he  never  uttered  a  sentence  of  satire,  or 
censure,  or  harshness,  concerning  any  one  of  his  contemporaries.-  I  remember  his 
describing  with  proud  warmth  his  visit  to  his  friend  Boyse,  at  Bannow,  in  the 
county  of  Wexford ;  the  delight  he  enjoyed  at  receiving  the  homage  of  bands  of  the 
peasantry  gathered  to  greet  him  ;  the  arches  of  green  leaves  under  which  he  passed ; 
and  the  dances  with  the  pretty  peasant  girls — one  in  particular,  with  whom  he  led 
off  a  country  dance.  Would  that  those  who  fancied  him  a  tuft-hunter  could  have 
beard  him  1  they  would  have  seen  how  really  humble  was  his  heart.*  Reference  to 
his  Journal  will  show  that,  of  all  his  contemporaries — whenever  he  spoke  of  them — 
he  had  something  kindly  to  say.  There  is  no  evidence  of  ill-nature  in  any  case — 
not  a  shadow  of  envy  or  jealousy.  The  sturdiest  Scottish  grazier  could  not  have 
been  better  pleased  than  he  was  to  see  the  elegant  home — evidence  of  prosperity — 
Abbotsford. 

The  house  at  Sloperton  is  a  small  cottage,  for  which  Moore  paid  originally  the 
sum  of  J640  a  year,  **  furnished."  Subsequently,  however,  he  became  its  tenant, 
under  a  repairing  lease  at  £18  annual  rent.  He  took  possession  of  it  in  November, 
1817.  Bessy  was  **  not  only  satisfied,  but  delighted  with  it,  which  shows  the 
humility  of  her  taste,"  writes  Moore  to  his  mother;  ''for  it  is  a  small  thatched 
cottage,  and  we  get  it  furnished  for  SL\Q  a  year."t  "  It  has  a  small  garden  and 
lawn  in  front,  and  a  kitchen  garden  behind  ;  along  two  of  the  sides  of  this  kitchen- 

*  I  have  seen  the  following  passage  from  the  Journal  quoted  as  evidence  of  the  mean  snbservienoy  of  Moore  :— 
"  Called  at  Lansdowne  House,  and  v>a»  Ut  in."  The  generous  critio  overlooked  another  parage  in  the  Journal  as 
follows :  — **  Lord  Lansdowne  called,  and  wag  Ut  in." 

i  One  of  Mrs.  Moore's  dearest  friends  informs  me  that  Moore  "almost  entirely  rebuilt  the  lower  put  of  the 
cottage.  The  drawing-room  remained  as  of  old ;  the  library  had  a  small  ante-room  added  to  it,  the  wall  and  door 
being  removed,  the  whole  raised,  and  the  ceiling  arched." 


THOMAS  MOORE.  it 

liirivB  u  a  raiaeO  bank,  "—the  poets  "  tcrraee-walk  ;  "  ko  he  lovad  to  onll  it.  Here 
1  •mkl]  d«Bl  Ubie  stood  ttirougfa  all  vreathent ;  Tor  it  was  bis  CDBtom  to  compose  as 
bf  wiUieil,  (uid,  at  tUis  table,  to  pnnae  and  write  down  bis  thunghts."  Hence  he 
W  alnrays  a  view  of  the  settiug  sun ;  and  I  believe  few  tbin^  on  emtb  gave  him 
mora  plc«anr«  than  practically  to  realise  tbo  line — 


fiir.  aa  Urs.  Moore  iitfortued  na,  he  very  rarely  tuissed  thnt  sight. 

Is  1811,  the  year  of  his  msriiage,  ho  lived  at  York  Terrace,   QueL'u's 


Broniptoti.  Airs.  Moore  told  us  it  was  then  a  pretty  boose  :  the  Terrace  was  isolated 
•nd  oppositit  nnrsM-y  gardeus.l  Loug  afterwards  (in  1824),  lie  wout  to  Brompton 
"(adnlfe  himself  with  a  sight  of  that  house."  In  1S12  ha  was  settled  at 
rib,;  and  in  1^19  at  Mayfield  Cottage,  near  Ashbourne,  in  Derbyshire.  Of 
B  of  his  friends,  who,  twenty  years  afterwards,  accompanied  him  there 


*  Hi«*ttn]r*lBinntlm«hnil«(nniniwd.    If  thxnMUicipnmilnl  hni  nlUnc  dd  tht )«!«».  bi  wmild 

Ell  —A  **■■  »■  1111*11  (tsdj  .  IbrlnflbathlamJk  ni  iDdioitnl  hj  Uii- cUt*  o)  lli> aui»t  I  the  plitrca  whm 
UVttafvd  viA.al  botli  «id^  invn  latu  boln,    Tlic"niMll  dt«t  Mbk"  m  boitf  la  mg  rviittnatcrM—  boimu*d 

*  I*  to  an  |iB1  uul  yxivl  itf  *  iini» 


■>  |<B1  uul  furrl  nt » |>r<i>ulow  aoliutb— ■>  tmoM  In 
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to  see  it,  remarks  on  the  small,  solitary,  and  now  wretched-looking  cottage,  where 
-all  the  fine  ''  Orientalism  "  and  <'  sentimentalism  *'  had  heen  engendered.  Of  this 
cottage  he  himself  writes — '^  It  was  a  poor  place,  little  better  than  a  barn  ;  bat  we 
at  once  took  it  and  set  about  making  it  habitable.**  The  rent  Moore  paid  for  it  was 
J620  a  year.  It  was  then  **  within  twenty-four  hours'  drive  of  town,**  *.«.,  London. 
It  is  no  better  than  a  poor  place  now.  I  visited  the  house  in  the  autumn  of  1869, 
in  company  with  my  friend  Llewellyn  Jewitt,  who  furnishes  me  with  the  following 
description : — 

''  Situate  only  a  couple  of  miles  ^from  Ashbourne,  within  walking  distance  of 
Dove  Dale,  and  in  the  midst  of  most  charming  scenery,  Mayfield  Cottage  ma/  have 
become  a  delicious,  though  it  was  a  homely,  retreat.  The  cottage  is  a  plain  square 
building,  with  a  hipped  roof.  In  front  is  a  small  flower-garden,  slightly  terraced, 
and  a  path  leads  up  to  the  front  door,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  is 
covered  with  a  simple,  trellised  porch.  There  are  only  four  windows — two  on  the 
ground  floor,  one  in  the  *•  honseplace,*  and  the  other  in  the  <  parlour ;  *  and  two 
upstairs  in  the  bed-rooms.  The  rooms  are  small,  and  have  brick  floors,  and  have 
nothing  '  cosy  *  or  nice  or  inviting  about  them.  There  are  also  a  kitchen  and  a 
dairy  on  the  ground  floor ;  for  the  cottage  is  now  a  small  farm-house.  The  bed- 
rooms are,  like  the  lower  apartments,  small  and  uninviting.  The  poet*s  own  room 
— that  in  which  he  slept — is  the  one  on  the  left,  and  on  a  pane  of  the  window  the 
following  lines  are  scratched  on  the  glass,  and  are  said — though  without  any 
evidence — to  have  been  so  scratched  by  Moore  himself : — 

• 

'  I  aak  not  always  in  yonr  breast 

In  aolitade  to  be ; 
But  whether  monrnftil,  whether  blest, 
Sometunes  remembcor  me. 

^(MMocrtU  Almanaek. 

,  'I  ask  not  alwaTs  for  thy  smile, 

Lot  of  some  nappier  one ; 
But  sometimes  be  with  feeUngs  firanght 
O'er  joys  now  past  and  gone. 

*I  ask  not  always  for  those  sighs 
Which  make  thy  bosom  swell, 
Bat  still  in  this  fond  heart  of  mine 
Those  strong  afEections  dwell.' 

I  have  placed  a  portrait  of  Moore  over  the  chimney-piece  in  that  room.  The  front 
of  the  cottage  is  partly  overgrown  with  foliage,  and  is  surrounded  by  trees  ;  there 
is  a  small  '  arbour,*  where  the  poet  was  wont  to  sit  and  write,  but  the  room  he  is 
said  to  have  usually  '  written  in  *  is  now  used  as  a  dairy :  even  when  he  resided 
there  it  must  have  been  sadly  unsuited  to  his  mind.'* 

At  Mayfleld  '^  Lalla  Bookh  '*  was  written,  and  here  it  was  <<  little  Barbara  and  I 
rolled  about  in  the  hay-fleld  before  our  door,  till  I  was  much  more  hot  and  tired 
than  my  little  playfellow."  The  district  has  other  memories.  Not  far  off  resided 
for  a  time  Jean  Jacques  Bousseau,  and  here  he  wrote  his  **  Confessions  ;  '*  Ward, 
the  author  of  **  Tremaine,"  here  lived  and  worked ;  the  Dove  is  consecrated  to  the 
memories  of  Walton  and  Cotton — here  they  studied  the  gentle  craft ;  Congreve,  not 
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t  ott.  penned  his  tirat  dnima ;  Dr.  Jotmsoa  vUiled  here  his  friend  Dr.  Taylor ; 
f.  Grcav«9,  the  anthor  of  "  The  SpiritoiJ  Quiiole,"  bnd  his  home  here  ;  nnd  here 
r  not  far  uff — is  laid  the  scene  of  one  of  tbo  most  remarkable  novels  of 
M,  •■  Adam  Bede."     Moreover,  the  Dove  is  one  of  the  very  loveliest 

a  [mblic  appointment.     As  Bums  was  made  n  ganger  because  he  was 

1  whisky,  Moore   was  matte  "Registrar  to  the  Admiralty"  in  Bermuda, 

lb  {irincipal  duly  wna   to  "  overhaul  the  nccoitnta  of  skippera  and  their 

Being  called  to  England,  his  atTairs  were  placed  in  charge  of  a  soperin- 

,  trho   betrayed   him,  and   left  him    answerable   for  a    heavy  debt,  which 

3  oeoeaaary  a  temporary  residence  in   Paria.     The  debt,  however,  was  paid 

e  aid  of  friends,  some  of  whom  wonld  have  gladly  relieved  him  of  it,  but 

"  the  sweat  of  his  brow."     Eiactly  so  it  was  when  the  MS.  "  Lif« 

1  burned ;  it  was  by  Moore,  and  not  by  the  relatives  of  Byron  (nor 

I  friends),  the  mon«>y  he  had  received  was  retamed  to  the  publisher  who 

it.*      "The  glorious  privilege  of  being  independent"   was   indeed 

—in  hifl   boyhood,   throngboot  his  maobomi,  and  in  advaooed  age 

— alw 

In  1799  he  came  to  London  to  enter  at  the  Middle  Temple.  His  first  lodging 
VM  At  44,  George  Street,  I'ortman  Square.  Very  soon  afterwards  we  find  bim 
dtelinin^  ft  loan  of  money  proffered  by  Lady  Donegal.  He  thanked  God  for  Iha 
aaoy  awoet  things  of  this  kind  He  had  thrown  ia  his  way,  yet  at  thai  moment  he 
WM  "terribly  pnxzlod  bow  to  pay  bis  tailor."  In  1411,  bis  friend  Douglas,  who 
baJ  jnat  received  a  large  legacy,  handed  him  a  blank  cheque,  that  he  might  fill  it  up 
for  any  snm  be  needed.  "  I  did  not  accept  the  cBer,"  writes  Moore  to  his  mother. 
It  yon  may  ^oas  my  feelings. '  Yet.  just  then,  he  bad  been  compelled  to  draw 
>  IMiblisher,  Power,  for  a  snm  of  £80,  "  to  be  repaid  partly  in  songs,"  and  was 
r  bin  iDothsr  a  second-day  paper,  wbicb  he  was  enabled  "  to  purchase  at 
r  S  ehaap  rat«,"  Even  in  1812  be  wns  "  haunted  worrjtngly,"  not  knowing 
1  Stisseirs  draft  for  £1 00 ;  and,  a  year  afterwards,  he  utterly 
r  to  send  £50  to  his  son  Tom.  Once,  being  anxious  that  Bessy 
loy  for  the  poor  at  Bromham,  be  sent  a  friend  £5,  requesting 
t  it  lo  Beasy,  as  from  himself ;  and  when  nrged  by  some  tboughtlesa 
IMnoB  to  mako  a  larger  allowance  to  his  son  Tom,  in  order  that  be  might  "  live  like 
m  gtatUwao."  be  wntea,  "  If  /  had  thou<;ht  but  of  living  like  a  gentleman,  wbat 
WouU  hftv*  become  of  my  dear  father  and  mother,  of  my  sweet  sister  Nell,  of  my 
•dsnUe  Beaay'i  mother '!  "  He  declined  to  represent  Limerick  in  Parliament,  on 
tW  graoad  tb»t  hii  "  circumstances  were  not  such  as  to  justify  coming  into  Parlia- 
■■nt  at  ftll,  b«>e*nio  to  tha  labour  of  the  day  1  am  indebted  for  my  doily  support." 
He  noat  have  a  miseralile  soal  who  could  sneer  at  the  poet  studying  how  he  might 
I  to  recompense  the  doctor  who  would  "  take  no  fees  ;  "  or  at  bis  "  amuse- 
"  wti«n  B«My  was  "  calculating  whether  they  could  afford  tb«  expeoae  of  a  fiy 
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to  Devizes  ;  '*  or  when  he  writes  of  his  wife*s  ^*  democratic  pride,**  that  makes  her 
'*  prefer  the  company  of  her  eqaals  to  that  of  her  superiors  ;  "  or  at  his  thinking  she 
never  looked  so  handsome  as  when  (in  1880)  sitting  hy  his  mother's  side  (in  Ahbey 
Street),  and  with  his  sister  Neil,  ''just  the  same  gentle  spirit  as  ever** — '' had  a 
most  happy  family  dinner  ;  *'  and  next  day  receiving  the  homage  of  a  score  of  noted 
and  dignified  admirers.  It  was  with  many  as  it  was  with  the  poet  Bowles,  who 
/'  delighted  to  visit  the  Moores  :  '*  they  ''  had  such  pleasant  faces.*' 

As  with  his  mother,  so  with  his  wife  :  from  the  year  1811,  the  year  of  his 
marriage,'*'  to  that  of  his  death  in  1852,  she  received  from  him  the  continual  homage 
of  a  lover;  away  from  her,  no  matter  what  were  his  allurements,  he  was  ever 
longing  to  be  at  home.  Those  who  love  as  he  did,  wife,  children,  and  friends,  will 
appreciate — although  the  worldling  cannot — such  commonplace  sentences  as  these : 
— '*•  Pulled  so|p  heath  on  Bonan's  Island  (Killarney)  to  send  to  my  dear  Bessy  ;  ** 
when  in  Italy,  '*  got  letters  from  my  sweet  Bessy,  more  precious  to  me  than  all  the 
wonders  I  can  see;"  while  in  Paris,  **  sending  for  Bessy 'and  my  little  ones; 
wherever  they  are  will  be  home,  and  a  happy  home,  to  me.'*  When  absent  (which 
was  rarely  for  more  than  a  week),  no  matter  where  or  in  what  company,  seldom  a 
day  passed  that  ho  did  not  write  a  letter  to  Bessy.  The  home  enjoyments,  reading 
to  her,  making  her  the  depositary  of  all  his  thoughts  and  hopes, — ^they  were  his 
deep  delights,  compensations  for  time  spent  amid  scenes  and  with  people  who  had 
no  space  in  his  heart.!  Ever,  when  in  ''  terrible  request,*'  his  thoughts  and  his 
heart  were  there — in 

**  That  dear  Home,  that  savinflr  Ark, 

Where  love's  true  light  at  uwt  I've  foirnd, 
Cheering  within,  when  all  grows  dark 
And  oomfortlMS  and  stOTmy  round/' 

This  is  the  tribute  of  Earl  Russell  to  the  wife  -of  the  poet  Moore :— "  The 
excellence  of  his  wife's  moral  character,  her  energy  and  courage,  her  persevering 
economy,  made  her  a  better,  and  even  a  richer  partner  to  Moore  than  an  heiress  of 
ten  thousand  a  year  would  have  been,  with  less  devotion  to  her  duty,  and  less 
steadiness  of  conduct."  The  ''  democratic  pride "  of  which  Moore  speaks  was 
the  pride  that  is  ever  above  a  mean  action,  always  sustaining  him  in  proud 
independence. 

In  March,  1846,  his  Diary  contains  this  sad  passage : — "  The  last  of  my  five 
children  is  gone,  and  we  are  left  desolate  and  alone  ;  not  a  single  relation  have  I  in 
this  world."  J     His  sweet  mother  had  died  in  1832 ;  **  excellent  Nell "  in  1846  ;  his 


*  Moore  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Dyke,  at  St.  Martin's  Church,  London,  on  the  25th  March,  1811,  and 
Mrs.  Ellison  writes  to  me—*'  She  was  given  awav  by  my  father  (Mr.  Power),  her  mother,  Mrs.  Dyke,  and  her  youngest 
daughter,  being  present.  That  sister  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Murray,  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  mother  of 
the  nephew,  Chanes  Murray,  a  most  estimable  and  accomplished  gentleman,  Mn.  Moore's  heir,  who  unhappily  died 
in  the  prime  of  life,  in  1872,  leayinif  a  widow  and  two  daughters.'* 

i  In  one  of  Moore's  lett€r8  to  me,  dated  Slopeiton,  August  28, 1844,  he  writes :— "  I  have  been  once  in  town 
since  I  saw  you,  and  your  name  was  foremost  in  the  list  of  those  I  meant  to  call  upon.  But  a  sudden  illness  of  Mrs. 
Moore  caused  me  to  hurry  down  here  and  leave  business,  calls  on  friends,  and  ail  other  such  pleasures  and  duties 
unattended  to." 

X  The  five  children  were,— Anne  Jane  Barbara,  bom  in  1812  at  Bromi>tan ;  Anastasia  Mary,  bom  at  Kegwor^h 
in  1818 ;  Olivia  Byron,  bom  at  Mayfleld  in  1814 ;  Thomas  Lansdowne  Parr,  bom  at  Bloperton  in  1816 ;  John  Kussell, 
bom  at  Slopertan  in  1823. 


r  in  1B25  ;  »nil  his  eluldreu  uoe  afW  (iiiotber,  tbre«  of  thorn  in  yonth,  nnJ  two 

«ii  Dp  to  manhood — his  two  boya,  Tom  and  Raasell.  the  fim-uaiuoJ  of  whom 

I  m  Afnoa  (in  1846),  nn  officer  in  the  French  servic^e,  iho  othi^r  at  SlopvrtoQ  (in 
D  «fter  lit!;  rctnm  from  India,  having  been  coDipolhid  liy  ill-health  to  resign 
nou  as  a  heatonaot  in  tha  25tb  Regiment.  In  1885  the  iufluanco  of 
aciil  Iiord  John  Knasell  obtained  fur  Moore  a  pension  of  £800  a 
t  Lord  Melbourne's  Govenimflnl, — **  as  dne  from  any  Uownimrnt,  but 
omeb  mnn  fVom  one,  somo  of  the  members  of  which  are  proud  to  think  themselves 
your  friendB."  The  *'  wolf,  poverty,"  therefore,  in  his  latter  yeu»,  did  not  "  prowl  " 
«o  eonttnaally  about  bi«  door.  But  there  was  no  fund  for  luxtiriuB — none  for  tha 
extn  comforts  that  old  age  requires.  Mrs.  Moore  received,  on  the  detkth  of  her 
hn«htuid.  It  pensioR  of  £100  a  year,  and  she  had  also  the  interest  nf  the  Bum  of 
£3.000, — tUe  sQui  paid  by  the  ever-liberal  friends  of  the  poet,  tlia  Longmnns,  for 
th0  MeBMHT*  aad  Journal  edited  by  Lord  John,  now  Earl,  RuBsell — a  "  lord  "  whom 
tho  poet  dearly  luvud. 

Whau  his  "  Diary"  was  pabliebed — as  from  time  to  time  volumes  of  it  appeared — 
•lander  was  busy  with  the  fume  of  one  of  the  best  and  moat  upright  of  all  the  men 
tbat  God  ennobled  by  the  gift  of  goniue.  For  my  own  part  I  seek  in  vain  through 
the  eight  thick  volumea  of  that  Diary  for  any  evidence  that  can  lessen  the  poet  in 
Ihia  hi^  estinuto.  I  find,  perhapa,  tiio  many  pasHngea  fitted  only  for  the  eye  of 
lovw,  or  tbn  ear  of  aympathy ;  but  I  read  ninie  that  ahow  the  j>oet  other  than  the 
daTot«4  and  loving  husband,  the  thoughtful  and  affectionate  parent,  the  considerate 
ud  Kanaraae  friend. 

That  tbeio  volumes  contain  many  pogea  thst  are  valueless  is  certain,  but  that 
lb«7  contain  anything  to  the  poet's  dbcredlt  or  dishonour  ia  utterly  untrue. 

TboM  who  rend  his  Journal  with  geuerous  sympathy  cntinot  fail  to  have 
ftogmutod  esteem  and  affection  for  "  the  man."  Mia  atom  independence  might  have 
jkldad  to  temptations  auch  as  few  receive  aud  vcrj'  few  resist:  he  preserved  it  to 
the  luL,  imder  circumstances  such  as  any  of  his  mauy  groat  and  wealthy  friends 
vouM  have  eollod  ''  poverty."  Of  luxuries,  from  the  commenceuieut  of  his  career 
In  it*  eln«e,  he  bad  literally  none :  his  necessities  were  at  times  severe,  but  they 
wen  iwvM  pnblinhcd  to  the  world — nay,  were  never  obtruded  even  on  Ihoso  who 
cuold,  and  curtjunly  would,  have  made  them  le«a.  In  all  the  relations  of  life  he  waa 
fatthfnl.  affectionate,  and  considerate  :  "  at  home  "  he  was  over  loving  and  beloved  ; 
then  be  wh*  happiot  by  rendering  bis  limited  cirule  happy. 

The  biiigrapbers  of  poets  ore  almost  proverbial  for  diminishing  the  ginnt  to  the 
ilworf.     With  a  few  grand  exceptions,  we  find  the  loftiest  precepts  humiliated  by  the 

~i '    Bxamplus ;   social  interoooTse  degraded  by  frequent  inebriation  :  poverty 

■alkiaa  to  the  "  glorious  privilege,"  condescending  to  notoriety  instead  of  suffering 
in  Militiiide :  oo  mingling  the  vices  with  tlio  virtues,  that  worshippers  eagerly  draw 
tbi  nil  o*«r  geuins  in  private  life,  willing  to  "make  allowances,"  and  content  with 
Iht  rveani — "  they  are  not  as  other  men  are." 

How  f«w  great  men  ore  heroes  in  their  doily  communion  t 

Thm  poet  Moon  IS  one  of  the  very  few   of  whom  we  muy  think  and  «peak 


M. 


i6  jifff.vojtm^. 

witLout  n  blDsb,  The  cavils  and  soeers  of  tboae  who  do  not  or  cannot  anderstand 
hiiu  are  limittid  to  th<3  "  crimes"   of  hia  dining  witli  lords  and  delighting  in  tUe 

conrtosiea  of  flatterers  in  rags.     Had   he  been  a  sousualiat  like ,  a  draukard 

like .  a  pitiful  borrower  like ,  a  truckler  for  place  like ,  critics  might 

have  been  less  Bevere.  Alas  1  my  own  enperienee  might  readily  fill  up  these  blanka : 
Bo  may  any  one  who  has  a  large  "  literary  acquaintance." 

I  honour  the  memory  of  Moore  for  the  virtues  he  had  and  the  vices  he  had  not. 

When  those  Blemoira — hia  "  Diary  " — were  first  published,  there  wore  some  critics 
who  received  them  with  a  howl  of  derision  :  it  was  an  Irish  bowl — nnreasoning,  bitter, 
malignant.  It  came  almost  exclnsively  from  his  own  countrymen  :  a  pamphlet  was 
printed  by  Charles  Phillips,  sometime  known  as  "the  Irish  orator,"  who,  having 
obtained  a  sort  of  renown  at  the  Bar  in  Ireland,  letY  the  country,  and  practised 
chiefly  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  London.  He  obtained  one  of  the  Commissioner  ships  in 
Bankruptcy,  and  was  far  more  prosperoas  as  to  worldly  circumstances  than  was 
Moore  at  any  period  of  bis  life.'*' 

The  atrocious  attack  on  the  memory  of  Moore  in  the  QuartMy  Reritte  was 
written  by  John  Wilson  Croker,  who  for  many  years  held  the  lacrativo  post  of 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty.  There  are  many  living  who  remember  this  busybody 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Small  of  person,  active,  energetic,  and  undoubtedly 
able,  his  party  found  in  him  a  zealous  and  unscrupulous  partisan.  He  is  the 
"Crawley  Junior"  of  the  novel,  "Florence  Macarthy,"  by  Lady  Morgan,  who 
detested  him,  and  she  was  "  a  good  hater."  He  was  one  of  the  originatora  of  the 
John  Bull  newspaper,  and  from  him  it  received  its  tone  of  private  slander  and  public 
turpitude.  It  is,  I  believe.  Madden  who  says  of  him,  _"  His  memory  is  buried 
beneath  a  pyramid  of  scalps." 

The  article  in  the  Qiiarirrhf  was  a  shameful  article.  It  was  the  old  illustration 
of  the  dead  Hon  and  the  living  dog.  Yet  Croker  could  at  that  time  be  scarcely 
described  as  living ;  it  was  from  his  death-bed  he  shot  the  poisoned  arrow.  And 
what  brought  out  the  venom  ?  Merely  a  few  careless  words  of  Moore's,  in  which 
ho  described  Croker  as  "  a  scribbler  of  all  work," — words  that  Earl  Rnsseil  would 
have  erased  if  it  had  occurred  to  him  to  do  so.  No  doubt,  however,  long-pent-up 
wrath  Ihns  found  vent :  they  were  political  opponents  from  the  first ;  and  although 
of  Moore  it  may  be  safely  said,  "  He  lacked  gall  to  make  oppression  bitter,"  it  was 
the  very  opposite  with  John  Wilson  Croker. 


*  Ai  t  vnjt«  and  printed  the  roUovine  ] 
tndDf  «nnc  wbJlo  bo  itm  lirtng,  1  — '  — 
fDrUbfl:  hedldniitiwiTinithfttl 
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lipt  published  tiii  pamplilet, 
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nMJujmi  Dm  Hnir  Bod  *n  Irubiiun  to  do  It : 

upon  m  Bpit,  end  yaa*u  mlm^i  And  uiot^wr  iTiahniui  1o  turn  IL* 
__.  _at  mao.  Id  the  Hlf-nprouh  triOng  oat  at  n  aner  Ui*t  hea 
»nmti7,  endeBTaim,  u  pohipa  the  Uteet  sot  of  hil  lUe,  to  jmn  the 


omMon 

.—'end  wwlchedneie,  nur,  the  Infldelitr.  of , __— — . _ ._ 

Tfoente,  u  the  Ught-Kiriiig  esn  le  to  the  imvhi^MCime  Tepoim  thai  Hicken  earth.    SnppoeiDii  AvabnefnHimBot 
■U  the  BtBleineBta  of  Comwcllor  PhiUipa  Is  be  oi  tnu  u  they  are  mitTiu,  to  what  poaaltile  matiTa.  ezcapl  Uu>  ynj 

mntlhat  tnay  diihonoiu  a  aentlamaD,  uo  th»lr  pnUieatJon  to  attributed  I    But  fci "--  •■ ' '-«-— 

the  grot  poet  and  good  muilia*  been  ooniinied  to  the  gram— ■  hnnible  gnn  Id  a  m 
tOU^I  hie  chOdleH  widows  dan  of  moarnlnir  arebHtonnmHind,  vtifn  thiilDAuot 
tncmoiT.Inlbeimleliedhopeaiid  cKpcctfttiao  thnt  the  imrld  will  abhor  Ihs  nuuo  thiit 
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I  AaoUicr  uf  th«  coliunuitilars  of  Uoaro,  irhen  he  u-m  drnd,  was  TbouuiB  Crofton 
r  (k  namesake  but  no  relative  of  John  WilBon  Crokor).  By  some  means  or 
,  but  Mrtaiiily  in  no  way  creditable,  was  published  a  sorios  of  lottors  that 
tietwoeu  tho  poet  ani]  his  Boog  publiahcre.  the  Powrrs;  with  whom, 
DO  doabt.  he  had  occasional  misunderstaadingtt,  but  who  wore  liis  firm  fneade  to  the 
Ikal,  tito  ilauglitrr  uf  i[r.  Power  being  onti  of  the  executors  to  the  will  of  the  poet'a 
widow,  and,  as  I  have  stated,  he  it  whs  who  gave  Airs.  Mvoro  away  at  thuir  luarriage 
to  mil.  The  title-page  of  this  foolish,  oeedlces.  and  useless  book  status  that  its 
fiabliration  "  wue  suppressed  in  London."  A  publiiiher  was,  however,  found  for  it 
inAiuchca;  aud  Crofluu  Cruker  prefaced  it  by  an  "  Introductory  Letter."  It  is 
Bot  worth  while  now  to  confute  the  statements  made  in  that  preface — an  example  of 
**mCa  nuligiiity ;  "  but  they  might  be  confuted  easily. 

I  kiww  CroflOD  Crokur  during  many  years  of  his  life  :  he  was  a  small  man — BmuU 
in  tDind  as  well  as  in  body ;  doing  many  little  things,  but  none  of  them  well :  his 
lit«rary  fame  rusts  on  his  "  Irish  Fairy  Legends  " — a  book  of  which  he  was  only  the 
aditor.  Must  of  the  stories — aud  those  the  best — were  written  by  Dr.  Magiun, 
JoBcjib  llainphreys  (a  Quaker),  Pijjot  (the  late  Irish  Chief  liaron),  Keightly,  and 
CbaHvs  iKidd — subscqaeutly  the  compiler  uf  the  "  Parliamentary  Guide."  I  was 
the  writer  0/  two  of  tbeiu  ;  I  am  the  only  one  of  the  writers  now  living, 

I  might  take  note  of  otiior  Iriukmen  whu,  when  the  poet  Moore  was  dead,  and 
tlierwforv  on  advergary  who  could  be  iusnlted  safely,  did  their  best  to  dishonour  his 
name  and  cJiiit  a  tilur  upon  bis  momorj' ;  but  the  snbject  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  Is  it 
Dnt  Macaalay  whu  speaks  of  "abject  natures  whose  delight  is  in  the  agonies  of 
^wvrfol  spirits,  and  In  the  nbasumeut  of  imuiortul  names  ?" 

Of  ■  truth  it  was  well  said,  "  A  prophet  is  never  without  hononr  save  in  his  own 
country."  The  proverb  is  especially  true  as  regards  Irish  prophets.  Assuredly 
Unore  wa«,  and  in,  more  popuhir  iu  every  port  of  tlie  world  than  he  was,  or  is, 
■D  bttUud.  The  reason  is  plain :  he  was,  so  to  speak,  of  two  parlies,  yet  of 
Daitbvr;  Iba  ono  could  not  forgive  his  early  aspirations  for  liberty,  atlered  in 
Empuiahabhi  verse ;  the  other  could  not  pardun  what  they  called  his  desertion  of 
tkiir  caOM,  when  he  saw  that  Knglaud  was  nilliiig  to  do,  and  was  doing,  '■justice  to 
Irvlaod." 

Lei  it  be  baeribud  on  his  tomb,  that  ever,  amid  privations  and  lomptations,  the 
•UnrMDvnts  of  grandeur  and  the  suggestions  of  poverty,  he  preserved  his  self-respect; 
be^naatfaing  no  properly,  but  leaving  no  debts;  having  had  no  "  tostimoniiil "  of 
acknowWgmvnl  or  reward  ;  seeking  none,  nay,  avoiding'  any  ;  making  millions  his 
dtUors  tot  inteutH>  delight,  aud  acknowledging  himself  paid  by  "  the  poet's  meed,  the 
tritmle  of  a  smile  ;"  never  truckling  to  power ;  labouring  ardently  and  honestly  for 
|||)oUlical  faith,  but  never  lending  to  party  that  which  was  meant  for  mankind  ; 
aud  rightly  proud,  of  his  SLlf-oblalned  positiuu  ;  but  neither  scorning  nor 
g  the  bunibl«i  rnut  front  which  be  t^prung. 
t  He  waa  burn  and  bred  a  Itoman  Ciithullc  :  but  hU  creed  was  entirely  and  purely 
QUlioIie.  Charily  woa  the  outpouring  of  his  heart :  its  pervading  esseuee  was  that 
which  be  oxprcaaed  in  one  of  his  Kli^lodies, — 
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ffit  elkiMreti  were  ftH  boptoed  md  educated  memiben  of  the  Chmdi  of  Ea^mnd. 
He  Intended  the  pimah  eiiareli,  ftod  leeordiBg  to  the  rianl  of  thai  AaatA  he  wbs 
haritd.  It  was  noi  asj  pnbfie  or  ootwmrd  ehan^  of  religiomr  hot  hnmiigf  to  m  pmer 
M>d  hc^er  Iftith,  that  iadneed  hxm  to  hare  his  ehiLdrai  hiooght  np  as  aig»h<rs  of  the 
Eogiith  Chnreh.  **  For  mjieB^'*  he  ia3rs,  ^  mj  haviag  married  a  P^oicslaat  wife 
gare  me  opportimitj  of  ehoosiii^  a  refigiott  at  least  Ibr  m j  dtildreii ;  and  if  my 
marriage  had  no  othn^  adTantage,  I  shoaki  think  iku  qmte  svScient  to  he  gratefal 
for." 

Moore  wis  the  eloquent  advocate  ci  his  coontrj  when  it  was  oppressed,  goaded, 
and  foeiaD J  enthralled ;  bat  when  time  and  enlightened  poficr  runored  all  distinc- 
tions between  the  Irishman  and  the  FngHshnnkn — between  the  Protestant  and  the 
Boman  Catholic — his  mnse  was  sflent^  because  content ;  naj,  he  protested  in  em- 
phatic Terse  against  a  continned  agitatiim  that  retarded  her  progress,  when  her  claims 
were  admitted,  her  ri^ts  acknowledged,  and  her  wrongs  redressed.^ 

The  poetry  of  Thomas  Moore  has  been  m<»re  exteodTcIy  read  than  that  of  any 
poet  of  the  epoch  :  those  who  might  not  hare  soo^t  it  otherwise,  have  become  familiar 
with  it  through  the  medinm  of  the  deHcions  music  to  which  it  has  been  wedded  ;  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  single  educated  indiridoal  in  Great  Britain  unable  to 
repeat  some  of  his  verses.  No  writer  has  enjoyed  a  popularity  so  universal ;  and  if 
an  author's  position  is  to  depend  on  the  delight  he  produces,  we  must  class  the 
author  of  *'  Lalla  Rookh  "  and  of  the  ''  Irish  Melodies  "  as  '*  chiefest  of  the  bards  "  of 
modem  times. 

But  reference  to  the  genius  of  Moore  is  needless.  My  object  in  this  Memory  is 
to  offer  homage  to  his  moral  and  social  worth.  The  world  that  willingly  acknow- 
ledges its  debt  to  the  poet  has  been  less  ready  to  estimate  the  high  and  estimable 
character — the  loving  and  faithful  nature — of  the  man.  There  are,  however,  many 
— may  this  humble  tribute  augment  the  number ! — by  whom  the  memory  of  Thomas 
Moore  is  cherished  in  the  heart  of  hearts ;  to  whom  the  cottage  at  Sloperton  will  be  a 
shrine  while  they  live  ;  the  grave  beside  the  village  church  of  Bromham  a  monument 
better  lovod  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  men  of  genius  by  whom  the  world  is 
delighted,  enlightened,  and  refined. 

Two  years  and  two  months — moomful  years  and  months — Moore  may  be  said  to 
have  lain  on  his  death-bed — dying  all  that  weary  time ;  his  mind  almost  obliterated  ; 
reMiorations  to  reason  being  only  occasional,  and  very  partial.  His  disease  was 
softening  of  the  brain.  Sometimes  he  knew  and  recognised  his  ''  Bessy  ;**  generally 
she  was  an  utter  stranger  to  his  soul  until  it  was  released  from  its  earth- fetters. 

•  Mofire'ii  friend,  Tbonuu  Botm  at  Bannow,  thua  wrote  to  me  on  the  eve  of  Moore's  death :— "I  know  not 
WhHher  you  are  aware  that  he  wnone  loaa  we  are  soon  to  deplore  would  never  join  in  the  frantic  movement  of 
O'Oonnell  for  Repeal,  and  that  therefore  (what  a  therefore !)  the  then  omnipotent  Trifmne  at  once  whispered  down 
the  name  and  fome  of  onr  friend  *  from  the  Giant's  CansewaTto  Cape  Clear.'  (yConnell  denounced  him  as  an 
•nemy  to  freedom,  and  an  apostate  from  the  cause  of  Ireland  1  Yon  are  awaie  of  what  effects  must  result  from  such 
ft  sentenoe,  pronounced  by  such  a  tribunal." 
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ktrholfl  <)f  that  %&A  period  she  was  never  for  an  hour  out  of  bis  room.* 
■  Uut  wb«it  inielligeuce  was  at  all  active,  he  would  ask  her  to  read  the 

"«  groftt  doli({ht  was  to  hear  her  siog  ;   that  his  frequent  desire  was  for  a 

hjao.  **  CoiiHi  to  Jesus,"  in  the  refrain  of  which  he  always  joined,  and  which  he 
oftso  uked  her  to  niiif;  for  him  a  second  time.     Almost  his  last  words — and  they 
9  fr«<ineDtlj  repeated — were,  "  Lean  upon  God,  Eesay  ;  lean  upon  God  1  " 
|-Jtwas,  in  trath,  »  mouruful  sij{ht,  bat  few  saw  it;  none,  indeed,  except  the 
r  wif«,"  oae  attendant,  And  the  clergyman  of  the  pariah  and  his  daughter,  tho 


t  trusted  fiieod  of  both  the  poet  and  big  wife.     A  great  man,  do  clinging 

but;  to  earth,  ao  awaiting  patiently,  and  yet  eagerly,  the  cull  of  bis  Master, — 

1,  bnt  aot  altogether  sad,  to  contemplate  :  it  is  better,  nevertheless,  to  dra.w  a 

e  of  all." 

L  itAtae,  in  bronite,  of  the  poet  was  erected  on  a  space  of  ground  that  faces 

ity  CoUvge.  and  in  Oelober,  1857,  it  was  inaugurated.     It  was  the  first  statoe 

1  to  an  Irishman  iu  a  public  tboroagbfare  of  the  Irish  raetropollB ;  and 
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D  ith  of  Septemtier,  1865,  tlie  estlmttble  wife  of  the  poet  died.  She  restB 
e  bar  heloved  Lusbntid  and  three  of  her  children  in  tbe  churuhyard  of  Brooiham. 
e  •»iil  «nuU)jh  to  ghour  how  highly  we  estimated  her  worth — as  wife,  mother, 
'Incnd,  ftnd  benefactreae ;  for  the  smaU  means  at  her  dispoeal  were  ever  ready  for 
diMnbntion  among  the  neighbouriog  poor.  I  h&ve  quoted  Earl  RuBsell's  testiniony 
Ui  ber  mkay  virtues. 

Sonifi  lt«CDl]ectiou8  of  the  excellent  laily,  fcy  Mrs.  Hall.  will.  I  think,  he  aeoept- 
•)iU  to  tho  reader  ;  and  I  print  them, 

I  The  Srat  time  I  (nw  Mrs.  Moore  woe  at  our  own  cottage,  "  The  Rosery,"  Old 

npton.     We  had  heard  it  was  considered  expedient  that  their  spcond  son,  Rnssell, 

■Id  visit  Ijondon  for  medical  advice.     We  were  going  to  Ireland  for  two  or  three 

1  it  Be<?med  a  small  thing  to  ofler  tlio  poet  the  use  of  our  cottage.     It  is 

istic  of  all  sensitive  minds  to  exaggerate  debts  for  services  received. 

frlrrotA  to  me  a  letter  expressing  warm  gratitude,  but  dccHued  the  offer, 

t  then  it  wits  impossible  io  move  Russell  until  he  got  better.    He  hoped 

)  tliank  ns."     The  son  who,  Mrs.  Moore  afterwards  assnred   me,  had  never 

!  hour's  onoaeinesB,  did  not  "  get  better  "^ontil  ho  died  ;  but  soon 

1,  some  engagement  calling  Mr.  Moore  to  (own,  Mrs.  Iklooro  accompanied 

I,  aii4  CMDo  to  see  ue, 

"There!"  he  said,  as  I  entered  the  room,  "there  is  my  Bessy;  and  I  know 
B  are  prepared  to  love  each  other  1  " 

ere.  Though  her  early  tieanty  had  faded  nuder  the  influence  of 
inly,  onongli  was  lefl  not  only  to  tell  of  what  she  had  been,  but  to 
\  U>d  admiration  then.  Her  iigure  and  carriage  were  perfect ;  every 
I  graceful :  her  bead  and  throat  were  exquisitely  moulded  ;  and  her 
roie*,  when  the  xpoke,  was  sof^  and  clear.  Moore  once  said  to  mo,  "My  Bessy's 
eyss  wen  larner  before  she  wept  them  away  for  ber  children."  But  when  I  knew 
htr,  the  •ockat«  wore  lar|;;c,  but  tbe  soft,  brown  eyes  fell,  as  it  were,  back.  All  her 
tiOaa  Imtorea  wrro  really  beautiful ;  the  delicate  nose  ;  tho  sweet  and  exprosisive 
BoaUi ;  the  dlmplus,  now  here,  now  there  ;  tbe  chin  so  soft  and  rounded  ;  the  f«ce 
a  p«ri«et  oval.  Even  at  that  time  no  one  could  have  entered  a  room  without  mur- 
nnriDg,  "  What  a  lovely  woman  1 " 

8ba  ipoke  of  Kuxiieirs  illness— hopefully  ;  but  the  qniferlDg  lipe,  and  eyes 
tD>(M*d  with  tcBTx,  did  not  sustain  her  words.  While  walking  with  me  round  our 
blU*  gBTilm,  she  laid  bam  her  hcnrt  in  a  few  words.  *'  I  do  not  suller  his  father  to 
beliffTa  bow  ill  ho  is;  he  will  know  it  time  enough.  Ijover  painted  a  charming 
fwtntl  of  him.     You  will  see  it  when  you  come  to  Sloperton,  bat  you  will  never 

^BPwor  Rnmcll!  ha  was,  as  lua  mother  knew  he  would  be.  in  Bromham  Cbnreb- 

^HH  bcfor*  (iqr  return  from  Ireland  ;  and  more  than  a  year  elapsed  ere  we  pnid  our 

^BU  visit  to  Sloperton.     We  were  Ihrre  a  week,  and  during  that  time  Russell's 

nunc  WM  luror  nHntiooed  by  cither  Mr.  or   Mrs.  Moore  ;  hut  one  morning  she 

caUad  ma  lolo  her  l>«d-rouni,  pointed  to  a  picture,  and  left  me  alone  with  Russell's 
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r  ipiOmd  tagetkcr  her  M^  ralMtk 
Otm^ti^km  dm  tlMt  &•  ta^  «r  ma 
ct  Mine  fnnd  &•  ■■■iijii  m  kn  fibcuy,  the 
w^Idw  ii—iilii  a  new  of  the  fields 
mi  tbc  high  im4  :  it  eoBteM«<  Ida  linih,  Ih  pino.:  &>d  t«*  baifc  hup".  vuioos 
date  m4  liM«>.  wlBck,  if  Mt  Uln«4  br  kM«  Madsn  ■  ll«  ports  nram.  would 
IwfW  Wm  olUd  "  ncu ;"  »  few  pietvn  ^iek  Xr.  Hoon  did  sot  cara  for— aa 
pirtTW :  Acj  «*rc  ntacd  from  ■MnoBtJUM.  He  «w  ibaapJj'  indifferent  to  ut. 
*■  Hk  fiicada  at  Bowood."  Mn.  Koor*  nii,  ■■  voald  kn  aade  e  eoonoisMBr  of 
Mm  Wd  it  fcw  |tiiJile.hrt  it  tw  not.  Be—try  W  MfOT*  fitBy.  hat  »  painted  one 
•IrihM  >o  chofd  ia  Us  kMft." 

Kfttm  tb»m,  IhoBg^  it  wu  Norember,  Ksd  ve  were  Mated  aiojiug  bis  cheerful- 
MM  lasad  lb«  dnwtBg-rooiB  taUe,  ke  leaaed  to  hare  aa  iBMinctm  perMptioD  Uiat 
fb«  •■■  WM  efcovt  to  teL  He  left  Iha  room,  aad  a  atory  anfiBisked,  and  we  eaw 
kiw  fam  ik»  wimiaw  on  kie  way  lo  tbe  tenac«-wklk.  "  SutBet,"  aaid  Urs.  Moore, 
kagfcfag, — "  ke  wS  Samk  kie  stoiy  when  he  rettinis."  That  raised  tenaM-walk, 
MwkMWig  two  ridct  uf  hif  little  domain— the  exqnuitely-kept  garden — g^re  the  poet 
Btrref-ceaMSg  Mjoytncnt.  There  were  seata  b  tbre«  or  four  phc»,  bat  tiie  (aToorite 
AM  wae  l>0HMtb  a  group  of,  I  think,  dm  trees,  anil  there  stood  the  UtUe  greea 
wooden  UMa  whkb  dear  lire.  Uoore  bequeathed  to  me,  and  which  is  the  most  highly 
botumred  of  ail  my  OWawDloei  of  departei]  friends.  The  poet  would  pace  op  and 
down  Uiat  walk  Cor  boora,  and  paose  to  write  whatever  tboaghts  he  considered 
worth  recnrdiog.  Batwaon  those  trees  we  caught  gtimpfiea  of  Broiohikm  Charch, 
Mr,  Uoore  was  beeoning  very  abseot,  and  at  times  Mrs.  Uoore  seemed  pained  by 
tbe  elEofte  sbe  made  lo  recall,  as  it  were,  bis  mind  to  onr  conversation.  Even  at 
teUe  abe  freqaently  exelaimed — "Tom,  Tom,  what  are  yon  thinking  of?"  His 
abaenee  of  raitid  was,  indeed,  bo  great,  that  it  gave  me  uneasiness ;  but  Urs,  Uoore 
took  it  aa  a  matter  of  eoaran. 

I  never  knew  any  orin  with  Bucb  active  and  genial  affections  as  Uoore,  except  hia 
wife.     Uer  nature  waa  i|iiitt!  u  ayiupfttbelic  aa  that  of  her  hosband;  and  while  her 
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ma  ahUdnok— noH.  Ihoufh  iwoui'.  Biodr  daflned  mboot  the  DocCril ;  •  pnttr  HiMth,  inll. 

, ,  .id  ^k  IXDwn  BjH  nf  nmirkahla  IHDE7,  irith  ■  cerUin  eEpnnon  o[  ■nhne'    -■-  -  ■   ■ 

MWuthiifiiUwrlraaiwnMDbcrirtwt  brllUut  ud  Tlmdom  ma  hi*  «v*| ;  is  iboit.  Kuwll  Ui 
bitvbHniifDodnuidit  (br  •  piJnUr  who  viatod  •  •onaitiai  fin  »  UHla  Cnpjd." 

1  Tom  «H  andmibMIr  PMHHfd  of  ■bOltlM.    H*  oUatMd  a  vti»  at  tlui  Cbulcr-anuc.    On  Ui  dMth.  ■ 

_..__. ■  wiotaloMr.  MoorBlo««rI«wonldli«w  rWdTrtUiBCnxBof  theLMiijBof  Honour  lind  be  lived 
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r  tliitt  bttRbnnd  amoosted  to  dovolion ,  aho  wutcbed  over  biu  as  a  mother 
ra  tender  and  beloved  child.     It  was  the  most  wonderful  blending  of 
\t  duty,  and  lovingneBs  I  ever  ndtnessud  or  could  &Dcy.     At  limes,  even 
ioagli  a«  her  hnsbaDd  tenderly  said,  she  bad  wept  her  eyes  away  crying  for 
i  childrea — she  looked  radiantly  beautiful. 

LVbco  ailent,  Mrs.  Moore's  mouth  waa  charmingly  oxpresxive.     It  was  not  sraall, 
B  beautifully  formed  ;  tbo  lips  full  yet  delicate,  and  quivering  like  a  child's 
iddvn  eutotioD,  giving  birth  to  little  fleeting  diuplett,  and  at  times  the 
uld  upturn  with  such  pretty  disdain,  that  it  seemed  a  pleasure  to  make 
B  BBgry  :— 

"TbrlbaIt|HiMnf  uigirtiut  Hrnu^  to  imlVD 


I  many  succeeding  months  I  heard  frequently  from  Mrs.  Moore.*  She 
Kni  little  eomiuissions  for  biscuits  of  some  pnrticnlar  kind,  "  ha  was  so 
Kbe  seemed  to  mo  to  waluh  tbe  advertisements,  and  to  obtain  every- 
I  BOtuisbiiig  or  new  to  tempt  him.  As  time  passed,  his  time  passed  with  it. 
I  alow  to  realise  the  agonising  fact ;  she  bad  put  it  from  htr,  hid  it  awuy, 
Etited  reasons:  "hie  stomach  was  out  of  order;"  "he  wanted  change;"  "he 
1  been  working  too  hard  ;"  "  tbe  summer  always  tried  bim — be  would  be  better  in 
til*  winter;"  or  "the  winter  was  too  cold,  be  always  bloomed  out  with  tbe  Quwers."  ) 
Oaa  maoD  was  the  right  one  ;  Uke  Scott  and  Soutbey.  "  be  bad  worked  too  hard." 
InngiaatkiD,  thought,  memory,  were  worn  out.  At  last — at  last— she  knew  it ;  the 
graatMt  trial  of  her  sorely-tried  life  bad  come.  Her  idol,  whom  she  worshipped 
wiUt  iwrfHt  enthusiasm — he  of  whose  genius  she  waa  so  proud,  to  become  what  he 
waa — BtiU  tender  and  gentle,  hut  miodlees  as  an  iDfant.  She  could  not  bear  any  one 
h>  Me  iam  in  that  state  ;  day  and  night,  night  and  day,  for  mouths  and  months  she 
«l»ii>  BUiust«red  to  him,  at  his  desire  singing  bim  scrape  of  bymns.  We  can  easily 
B  bow  the  perpetnnl  watching  and  waiting  preyed  on  a  coustitution  already 
lehled  by  sorrows,  which  it  had  been  her  chief  care  to  prevent  hh  feeling  in  their 
She  was  ever  at  her  poet.  The  sick  room  was  the  heart  of  the  house  ; 
JB-Uood  beat  tliere,  more  and  more  feebly,  but  still  it  beat;  and  then  there  was 
gpBed  fur  walobing  :  the  end  came — the  end  here  1 

^time  she  collected  his  books,  and  gave  tbem  and  his  Irish  harp  to  the 
kAcadamy,  on  condition  that  a  room  should  be  appropriated  to  them — 
■Iwsye.  That  has  been  done.  About  six  months  after  his  death  she  asked 
BM  to  come  and  spend  a  few  days  with  her.  ' '  Tbe  light  of  tbe  house  is  gone,"  she 
nil),  "  but  you  can  recall  it  as  it  was."  I  found  her  changed,  yet  not  more  so  than 
t  BxpMted,  and  I  perceived  that  the  only  pleasure  she  seemed  to  have  wa^  talking 
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iwj  u  J  dKd.  twl  Una  1 
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it  dinnn.  uiJ  adHdaokU)- ■  iprtg  at  tH^.  I  hiTBjuitopnwdcioaodlwni; 
rv  ta¥iDa  woH*  14>  hrvp  tonwur  gnva  in  tit*  mal. 

■tUTuil*.  -llTd*up>iUn.irKU,— Il(UDinriiUlBSDp*!tliUK*inda« 
an  hujii  ballcvc  Ibil  1  writ*  Ihe  tmlli.  Qu  ilHip  u  rucUcnl,  uu]  In  til 
nU.  uJ  bririn  U  («1  I  n^nin  IHl.  whliih  1  wUl  ukc  il  1  on.  Unl  be  I* 
Ik*  la  brine ■otniDgci  ibout  bim.    Tour  (ItHtloult  B.  M.-IIeliritUiis 
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about  FiiM.  While  the  morning  was  yet  grey,  about  half-past  five,  I  heard  her  voice 
in  the  garden,  dircclin^  her  old  gardener,  and  immediately  after  breakfast  she  took 
her  seat  at  the  dining-room  window,  which  she  opened,  and  waited  there  for  the 
poor  villagers,  who  never  failed  to  present  themselves  for  what  they  wanted — 
medicine,  or  soup,  or  articles  of  clothing,  or  books,  to  be  lent  or  given,  or  often  for 
a  bit  of  advice,  from  <*  Madam  Moore."  This  occupied  from  one  to  two  hours,  and 
then  she  would  go  upstairs,  unlock  and  enter  his  library,  where  she  would  sit  alone 
for  another  hour,  never  inviting  or  permitting  any  one  to  enter  it.  I  was  never 
once  in  it  during  either  of  my  visits  to  her.  She  swept  and  dusted  it  herself,  and 
then  sat  down  with  at  least  outward  calmness  at  the  window.  If  I  had  gone  for  a 
walk  into  the  beautiful  lanes,  or  through  the  fields  to  visit  the  tomb  in  Bromham 
Churchyard,  and  looked  up  at  the  bowery  window  as  I  entered  the  gate,  she  would 
nod  and  smile  at  me,  and  in  the  course  of  a  little  time  come  down  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  take  up  her  patchwork,  or  her  knitting,  or  doll-dressing  (for  she  had 
always  some  bazaar- work  on  hand),  or  cushions,  or  slippers  to  make  for  a  friend; 
and  it  often  seemed  to  me  strange  how  the  last  great  sorrow  had  tided  over  all 
others, — all  except  one.  The  eldest  son,  Tom,  was  known  to  have  died  in  Africa ; 
they  had  received  confirmatory  letters  and  all  his  "  things  "  long  ago,  but  *he 
retained  fragments  of  broken  hope  that  he  would  yet  return.  One  particular 
evening  we  had  been  sitting  still  and  silent  a  long  time,  when  suddenly  the  garden 
gate  was  thrown  open,  her  pale  cheek  flushed,  she  started  up  and  looked  out,  then 
Hank  into  her  chair.  **  What  was  it,  dear?'*  I  inquired.  "You  will  think  it  a 
weakness,"  she  said,  "  or  perhaps  insanity,  but  I  have  never  quite  believed  in  our 
Hon's  death,  and  I  seldom  hear  the  garden  gate  opened  at  an  unusual  hour  without  a 
hope  that  it  is  my  boy." 

Hhe  was  then  beginning  to  sufier  from  an  internal  complaint,  that  persecuted  her 
to  the  last,  and  which  her  medical  advisers  said  had  been  brought  on  by  stooping 
over  and  turning — lifting,  in  fact — her  helpless  husband. 

S«ff<5ring  of  her  own  had  not  exhausted  her  sympathy  for  others.  She  was 
warmly  Kympathetic  to  the  last,  retaining  her  taste  for  the  beautiful,  which  most 
nianifiiHted  itself  in  her  care  and  love  of  flowers.  Her  cheeks  would  flush  if  you 
brought  her  a  new  or  beautiful  flower ;  and  whenever  she  obtained  a  rare  plant,  her 
first  thought  was  how  it  could  be  divided.  Her  garden  was  like  the  widow's  cruse 
— tiny  place  though  it  was  ! — yet  such  clumps  of  lily  of  the  valley — such  roots  of 
marvellous  polyanthus — such  fragrant  violets — such  **  strikings  "  of  the  wonderful 
**  Tara  ivy,"  which  was  flourishing  when  I  paid  my  first  visit  to  Sloperton  I 

I  had  visited  her  four  times  between  the  death  of  her  husband  and  her  own,  and 
promised  her  on  my  return  from  Germany,  that  I  would  spend  some  few  autumn 
days  with  her ;  but  that  was  not  to  be ;  and  dearly  as  I  loved  her,  I  could  not 
regret  her  release  from  the  intense  suflbring  she  endured,  and  which  had  so  much 
increased  of  late  as  to  render  her  once  beautiful  person  a  complete  wreck.  But 
when  hardly  able  to  stand,  she  would  creep  into  the  garden  to  see  that  hia  favourite 
terrace- walk  was  free  from  weed  or  pebble,  and  that  his  Tara  ivy,  and  whatever  he 
loved,  was  duly  cared  for.     In  our  early  friendship,  Mr.  Hall  had  sent  Mi-s.  Moore 


AfRS.   MOORE.  »5 

■  Htuidiird  roBOR ;  two  or  three  of  thoee  wuro  the  poet's  especial  fitvourit«a.  I 
■  Ibam  wkun  on«  of  ibein  showed  Hymptoms  of  decity  ;  il  was  painful  to  witness 
lOUfrtj'  aboat  tUal  tree.  Every  speciaa  of  ' '  uompo  "  was  applied  to  ita  roots  ;  I 
t  aliuast  uy  she  wnteriiil  it  With  her  tears.  ThoaghUossly  I  tnld  lior  Mr.  Hall 
1  MUtt  ber  ADother  of  the  same  sort.  "  No,  no,"  ebe  said  impikliently ;  "be 
Mt  fiend  me  a  tree  on  which  my  darling  Inokeil,  or  from  which  he  gathered  a 


il*  death  of  Mfh.  Moore,  ahu  directed  some  rrlios  connected  with  her 
(  busbanil  to  be  sent  to  as  ;  she  hod,  indeed,  told  us  that  ehe  would  do  so, 
Ta  Mra,  HiUl  stio  sent  an  bkstand,  preaeiiled  to  Moure  by  the  sons  of  George 
CnbiM,  and  the  stnnll  deal  table  to  which  I  have  referred  as  standing;  in  the  terrace- 
Wklk,  at  which  it  was  "  his  eostom  to  pause  and  write  down  his  thoughts." 

AnoDg  the  MSB.,  all  iu  his  handwntiug  (the  major  port,  however,  being  notea, 
cbieSy  (or  tbo  "  ilietorj-  of  Ireland  "),  ia  one  that  contains  tLis  prefatory  passage  : — 
**Tba  fint  mitimcnls  of  the  '  Loves  of  the  Angelx,'  which  it  ia  clear  1  hegan  and 
^t  to  coDtinae  in  prose.     T.  M." 

UtboDgb  intcrcating,  they  are  mere  frngmetits.  One  of  them  rolatea  the  story 
t.  Jerome,  nbu,  complaining  of  the  slander  of  his  enemies,  wrote  that  "  if  the 
(ntiflcatioD  of  sense  had  been  his  pnrsuit,  he  would  natnraUy  bave  selected  some  of 
Ibow  tair  wantons  of  Home  whose  persons  charmed  the  eye  by  every  embellisbment 
of  beauty  and  of  art;  bnl  Ibat,  on  tbo  contrary,  the  ohjeela  of  his  attachments  were 
I  wbin  by  ranting  and  huniiUalion,  had  not  alone  mined  tbo  attractiona  of 
^  famtM,  bat  snflered  neglect  to  obscure  even  i 
a  ■pali}g}'  sDggcBted  the  following  lines : — 

•■THE  R41^T'B    IXJVK. 
■'  StH  ■!«»  amonff  the  pOR  and  UrB; 

Bn  wnnb  S*3\  be  nDKinbeml  Ibere. 

"  Mr  Cnnno  ithHU  np^T  bore  b»  diDiin. 
Vuk*  t(  t«T>ilb"  RMIU'i  OMdHi ; 
Mr  tan  "Or  •loll  iMin  >»  nnu 
A>  whni  It  UKhI>  BlnUIai Dun*. 

•■  On  btr.  irtmt'n-  my  nifnt  Uy. 
Ur  w»  xUl  •b>Q  \\U  »>BfFr, 

'niHt  flTuiilM  me.  tbtU  wc«^  f^  hrr, 


In  •TmmihynraLnjrJt'  Invr. 
KvA  U'lT  uuld.  A-^  Iciiii  tu  n. 


I  mmir  ft  loAmeO  ubd  lonely  "F^> 
'oA  munr  >  miak.  m'lutc  sdJ  Iiauy. 
lU  to^  Iba  Ikir*  Hiul  MviAa  tbt  lujnr 
Qui  intU lUeiUU-i bum  Id eUit" 


piHll  MBBn  ha4  many  generous  fru-Dds,  with  the  power  as  well  as  the  will  to 
■  Um  ■>  quite  certain. 


MZltZaU^S^ 


I  isnzifi  aaum^  :3ft  woos  iTT^ai  u  sw  ay 


letter  from  the 


X'MISX. 


chr-m.  jor  1.  nor  a: 


I.  ubi  mill  .'iiur  aAets 
5  ic  v)avr 


afiaii  to  tdl  rov  that 

dkamtm  of  my  wmntiiiK 

LT.  1 4a  kipe  that  yoa  wiU 


y. 


I  find  sLm  bt  GOis  •:-£  ais  Icoie  angmgraa^hm-^gggs  dis 


wbidi  ka  cms  wisaltn  cnabieii  lim  s  Shqjv  'iit  m».     H 
tiuH  tabjiict.   I  wul   xELy  ^r  dor.  vom   3iy  flBOarEMBm 


When  Mn.  Moore  died  she  be«z7e;k;^eii  aH  ^e  Ecsle  ike  had  to  Icftve  to  her 
nephew,  Charles  Msrr&j:  lad  he  has  summ  been  eaQed  from  CArth,  lemTing  a 
widow  I  a  mo^  esdaiable  Ltdy  >  acd  two  loTeiy  dasghten.  Mr.  Mnnmj  wms  a  most 
excellent  and  aceomplished  genrl^nac.  rssceeted.  regarded,  indeed  beloTed  hy  all 
who  knew  hinu  He  had  moeh  of  ihe  ready  dramasie  talent  inherited  from  his  frther, 
one  of  the  li^ls  of  ihe  early  Seoctish  s&ag«.  He  was  a  brilliant  companion^  sang 
sweetly,  and  oeeasfeonally  gare  marreHoiB  eJE^et  to  comie  soogSw  His  widow  presented 
to  OS  many  relies  of  the  Poet,  among  others,  the  peneil-ease  he  always  used,  a  small 
harp  that  oecasionally  aeeompanied  him  to  friendly  parties^  a  small  Bible,  in  which 
were  recorded  the  names  and  birthdays  of  the  fire  children,  some  autograph  letters 
of  deep  interest,  and  several  maniLScripts- 

And  now  there  remain,  I  believe,  excepting  these  two  ^r  giris»  none  of  the  race 

on  either  side. 

Like  Byron,  and  Scott,  and  Soathey,  and  Campbell,  and  a  8e<n«  others  of  the 
greatest  men  of  the  past  age,  the  name  is  represented  by  "  no  son  of  his  descending ;  ** 
yet  of  each  the  name  will  live  for  ever,  inseparable  from  the  land's  language.^ 


_i_ 


*  It  is  not  looff  nnee  v«  bad  ft«  cwate  in  oar -^ 

dAOgfatenofoaroidaadhaMMiRd&WDdtofhalf  Accntnyaeo. 


tkegiaBd- 


SAMUEL  TAYLOH  COLERIDGE. 


j^  OKTHY  lifts  been  lo  me  its  own  '  eiceeding  great  rewani ; ' 
it  hftB  Bootbed  my  afflictions,  it  has  multiplied  and  ro&ned 
iny  eojoyuioDta,  it  lias  endenred  solitude,  it  bus  given  mo 
ilie  habit  of  wiBbiog  to  discover  the  good  and  tbe  bean- 
(ifal  in  all  tbat  meets  and  surrounds  mo."  Thetic  elo- 
ijtiont  and  impressive  words  prefaced  a  book  of  poems 
bearing  date  "  May,  1797,"  aud  up  to  a  summer  morning 
in  1881,  when,  "  under  tbe  pressure  of  long  and  painfnl 
diBOase,"  ho  yielded  to  the  nnivarsal  conqueror,  and 
joined  the  beatifii<d  Hpirits  wbo  praise  God  without  let 
or  hindrance  from  earth,  the  comfort  and  consolation 
thence  derived  bad  brougbt  continual  bappiness  to 
Yet  was  tho  joy  of  his  heart  and  mind  drawn  from  a  far 
Tvonm.  B«  lived  aud  diod  a  Christian,  seeking  salvation  "through  faith  in 
I,  tbo  Mgdtalor,"  and  earnestly  and  devoutly  teaching  "  thanksgiving  and  adoring 
g  his  last  will  and  testament  with  these  memorable  words — "  Hib  staff 

I    BOD    ALIKE    OOVPOKT    MB." 

1  b  a  rare  privilege  to  havo  known  such  a  man.  Tbe  inflneneo  of  one  so  truly 
I  u  well  as  gruat  cannot  have  been  transitory.  It  is  a  joy  to  me  now — nearly 
f  jMia  «ft*r  his  depftrtore.     I  seem  to  hear  tbe  melodiooa  voice,  and  look  upon 


SuBBcl  Taylor  Coltridgo. 
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tliQ  gentle,  graciona,  and  loving  countenance  of  ''the  old  man  eloquent,"  as  I  write 
this  Memory,  a  memory  of  him  who, — 

"  la  bon-itclilng  wal^.  Wi'li  linppT  faowt, 
Pidaf  chniiDl  the  Tuion  of  Llut  Anoieni  lUn, 

l)idit  ntter  ul  the  lodf  dhri«alcl." 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  was  bora  at  St.  Mary  Ottery.  on  the  21at  October,  1772, 
and  was  thus  a  native  of  my  owu  beautiful  county — the  county  of  Devon. 

'•  Bireot  (hire,  that  boimteon.  N«1ii«  tichlf  Hawat; 
Sweet  sJjire.  wboKe  ^Ibub  uid  deliH  jire  flkirr  bower*; 
Sweet  niib^  wboee  very  weeda  are  (mgrent  flunras." 

His  father,  the  Rev.  John  Coleridge,  Vicar  of  Ottery,  and  head  master  of  HenTyVlII.'a 
Free  Grammar  School — "  the  King's  School " — was  a  man  of  considerable  tuaroing, 
aod  also  of  much  eccentricity.  Many  singukr  stories  are  told  of  him;  among  others, 
that  be  occasionally  addressed  his  peasant  congregation  in  Hebrew. 

Coleridge  was  a  solitary  child,  the  youngest  of  a  large  family.  Of  weakly  health, 
"  hutfed  away  from  the  enjoyments  of  muscular  activity  ;  driven  from  life  in  molion 
to  life  in  thought  and  sensation, "  he  had  "  the  simplicity  and  docility  of  a  child,  but 
not  the  child's  habits,"  and  early  Bought  solace  and  companioasbip  iu  books.  In 
The  Frieiiil  he  informs  us  he  had  read  a  volume  of  "  The  Arabian  Nights"  before  hia 
fifth  birthday.  Through  the  interest  of  Judge  Buller,  one  of  his  father's  pupils,  he 
obtained  a  presentation  to  Christ's  Hospital,  and  was  pluccd  there  on  the  18tii  Jnly, 
1782.  Cbrisfs  Hospital — the  Bluecoat  School — was  in  1782  very  diHercnt  from 
what  it  is  in  1876.  The  hideous  dress  is  now  the  only  relic  of  the  old  management 
that  made  "such  boys  as  were  friendless,  depressed,  moping,  half-starved,  objects 
of  reluctant  and  degrading  charity."  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  treatment  ha 
received  induced  a  weakness  of  stomach  that  was  the  parent  of  much  after-misery. 
The  head  master  was  the  Rev.  James  Bowyer.  Coleridge  writes  of  bim : — He  was 
"  a  sensible,  though  a  severe  master,"  to  whom  "  lute,  harp,  and  lyre,  muses  and 
inspirations,  Pegasus,  Parnassus,  and  Hippoerene,  were  abominations,"  De  Quiucey 
considers  bis  great  idea  was  to  "flog;"  "the  man  knouted  bis  way  through  life 
from  bloody  youth  up  to  truculent  old  age,"  And  Gillman  relates  that  to  such  a 
pitch  did  he  carry  this  habit,  that  once  when  a  lady  called  upon  him  on  "  a  visit 
i>f  intercession,"  and  was  told  to  go  away,  but  lingered  at  the  door,  the  master 
exclaimed,  "  Bring  that  woman  here,  and  I'll  flog /icr.'"  Leigh  Hunt  thus  describes 
the  tyrant  of  the  school : — "  His  eye  was  close  and  cruel ;  "  "  his  hands  hung  out  of 
the  sleeves  of  his  coat  as  if  ready  for  execution."  He  states  that  Coleridge,  when 
be  heard  of  the  man's  death,  said  "it  was  lucky  the  cherubim  who  took  him  to 
boaven  were  nothing  but  laces  and  wings,  or  he  would  infallibly  have  flogged  thaux 
by  the  way." 

Among  his  schoolfellows  were  Charles  Lamb  and,  later,  Leigh  Hnnt.  The  friend* 
ship  with  Lamb,  then  commenced,  endured  uncbangingly  through  life.  In  ona  of 
the  pleasantest  of  bis  essays  he  recalls  to  memory  "  the  evenings  when  we  used  la 
sit  and  speculate  at  our  old  Salutation  Tavern  npon  pantisDcraoy  and  golden  days  to 


n     Y  ^      ^ 


^ 


KMM  OB  •«rth.'*  Wordsworth  told  Judga  Coleridge  Uiat  rniiny  uf  his  undo's  boudbU 
wer«  wtitUn  f rom  tbe"Cat!iiid  Salutatiun,"' 
wbetv  Coleridge  bad  "  impriaoned  himself  for 
tooM  tioM;"  and  Tulfourd  tulla  na  it  was 
Iheie  Lamb  and  Coleridge  used  to  meet,  talk- 
ing of  pootx  and  poetry,  or,  as  Lamb  siiys, 
"  bcgoiliiig  the  cares  of  Ufu  with  poetry, — 

'Oorlauljrp'itbtDnlim,  u  tnvcllBt*  nie, 
^HhiHn7  lali.  qiulnt  Koif.  or  hiuuiIcUt.' " 

Yel  fall  dmngbta  of  kuowludge  Coleridj^o 
reriaitily  lnok  in  at  Chrial'a  Uoitpitnl.  Before 
bin  fiftcenlb  year  ho  "  bad  trausl^ited  the  eight 
bymns  of  Syncsius  from  Uis  Oreek  iuto 
Eogliafa  anaereunlics  ;  "  ho  liecaine  captain 
of  Uw  Khuo] ;  and  in  loaming  soon  out- 
athpped  all  competitora.  "Prom  eight  lo 
Hghtecn,"  ha  writes,"  I  was  a  playli-ss  day- 
drvamufi  olamay,  eloveDly,  hoedlcaa  of  dreMt, 
and  amiMS  as  to  personal  appearnncn. 
troaledwiUi  severity  byan  unthinking  mastLT. 
jrel  flver  liunriating  in  books,  wooing  Ibo 
liiaa«,  aad  weddod  to  verse." 

At  Iba  ago  uf  eighlueu,  on  tlio  7th  of 
Fafannuy,  1790.  after  much  discomfort  aud 
t  left  Chrisl'a  Hospital  for  Jeans 
B,  Camhridtte.  His  fi-llow- scholars  even 
mticjpatod  for  him  the  fame  which 
tmyot  ihom  lived- to  see.  "The  friendly 
happy  groves  of  quiet,  evor- 
t  J«tu  College  "  he  quilted  without 
i  ftllhongh  ho  obtained  honours — 
fHnBtMJ  boBoars.  that  is  to  say.  His  reading 
vaa  too  desultory  ;  in  mathematics  he  made 
DO  way :  tbvn  waa,  i^unseqaentl}',  little  chance 
of  Um  Univemty  providiug  liim  with 
ttm»,  and  he  had  to  take  his  chance 
world.  During  ]iU  residEnco  at  Cnmliridge 
nteamd  that  romantic  episodu  with  which 
■U  rradi-n  an  Jamiliar.  Having  como  ap 
to  Londtm  greatly  dispirited,  on  th«  Srd  of 
I'tttrijl.r,     17'.';i.    he    enlisted    in    the  Ifitb 


T  tihB  ftum  ihv  tLpTpctr  af  liuoiign,"     LmoI*»  in  hit 
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Light  Drsgooiigy  under  the  Dame  of  Silas  Tomkin  Gamberbatch.  The  story  is  told 
in  varioas  ways.  Joseph  Cottle,  who  professes  to  gather  the  facts  from  several 
**  »er$Lp9  *'  supplied  by  Coleridge  at  various  times,  infen  that  he  enlisted  beeaase  he 
was  crossed  in  love.  He  made,  of  coarse,  a  bad  soldier,  and  a  worse  rider.  He 
did  not  long  remain  in  the  army.  According  to  Cottle,  he  was  standing  sentry 
when  two  officers  passed  who  were  discussing  one  of  the  plays  of  Euripides. 
Coleridge,  touching  his  cap,  ''corrected  their  Greek/*"*"  Another,  and  more 
probable,  statement  is  that  one  of  the  officers  of  the  troop  discovered  some  Latin 
lines  which  Coleridge  had  pinned  up  to  the  door  of  a  stable.  The  discovery  of  his 
scholarship  was  made,  however ;  his  discharge  was  soon  arranged ;  and  he  was 
restored  to  the  University.  Miss  Mitford,  in  her  "  Recollections,"  states  that  the 
arrangements  for  his  discharge  took  place  at  her  father's  house  at  Reading,  where 
the  15th  was  then  quartered,  and  adds  that  it  was  much  facilitated  by  one  of  the 
servants  who  ''  waited  at  the  table  "  agreeing  to  enlist  in  his  stead. 

What  motive  swayed  the  judgment,  or  what  stormy  "impulse  drove  the 
passionate  despair  of  Coleridge  into  quitting « Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  was  never 
clearly  or  certainly  made  known  to  the  very  nearest  of  his  friends."  De  Quincey, 
who  writes  this,  adds  that  he  enlisted  "  in  a  frenzy  of  unhappy  feeling  at  the 
rejection  he  met  with  from  the  lady  of  his  choice."  Li  1886  I  published  in  the 
Neic  Monthly  Ma/jazine  an  article  entitled  "  A  letter  from  Wales  by  the  late  S.  T. 
Coleridge."  It  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Marten,  a  clergyman  in  Dorsetshire.  Coleridge 
being  at  Wrexham,  standing  at  the  window  of  the  inn,  there  passed  by,  to  his  utter 
astonishment,  a  young  lady,  **  Mary  Evans,  quam  afflictam  et  perdite  ainaham — yea, 
even  to  anguish."  '*  I  sickened,"  he  adds,  '*  and  well-nigh  fainted,  but  instantly 
retired.  God  bless  her !  Her  image  is  in  the  sanctuary  of  my  bosom,  and  never 
can  it  be  torn  thence  but  with  the  strings  that  grapple  my  heart  to  life."  May  not 
this  incident,  which  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  his  biographers,  supply  a  key' 
to  the  motive  of  his  enlistment,  as  surmised  by  both  Cottle  and  De  Quincey  ? 

After  his  return  to  Cambridge  he  formed,  with  Southey,  the  scheme  of  emigrating 
to  America.  Bouthey,  in  a  letter  to  Montgomery  long  afterwards,  thus  briefly 
explains  it : — "  We  planned  an  Utopia  of  our  own,  to  be  founded  in  the  wilds  of 
America,  upon  the  basis  of  common  property,  each  labouring  for  all — a  Pantisocracy 
— a  republic  of  reason  and  virtue."  And  Joseph  Cottle  writes  : — *•  In  1794  Robert 
Lovoll,  a  clover  young  Quaker,  who  had  married  a  Miss  Fricker,  informed  me  that 
a  few  friends  of  his  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  with  himself,  were  about  to  sail  to 
America,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquebana  to  form  a  '  social  colony,'  in  which 
there  was  to  bo  a  community  of  property,  and  where  all  that  was  selfish  was  to  be 

*  In  182)7,  aft«r  tlie  death  of  Coloridge,  a  rolume  of  **  Eaily  RcoolleotionB  '*  of  the  poet  was  Dubliahed  by  Joaeph 
C\)ttl<»,  the  btMtkiieUcr  of  Bristol,  by  woom  the  pooma  of  Bouthey,  Wordsworth,  and  Cderidge  were  originally 
puUiPhfd  in  17M.  The  book  ia  not  **to  be  entirclv  depended  upon."  80,  at  least.  Souther  saya.  Tet  it  ia  fvML  of 
curioua  and  nuMt  intortating  matter,  and,  beyond  uoubt,  the  pubiiaher  was  the  attached,  ana  generona.  and  sympa- 
thiidnir  Mend  of  the  three  immortal  men  whom  he  may  be  said  to  hare  introduced  to  the  worid.  James  Montgomery's 
Yirw  vt  this  work  neema  to  me  a  just  one :  **  that  the  reminiscent  had  not  printed  a  single  remark  that  waa  either 
dinhtmouraMe  to  hinuM«lf  or  derogatory  to  the  friendship  that  had  existed  between  him  and  the  highly-gifted 
individualn."  l^ottle's  bookshop  stood  at  the  N.£.  comer  of  High  8tieet ;  the  house  was  burnt  down  loni^  ago,  and 
has  been  rebuilt.  Uia  reaidence  waa  Fii^ld  Uouse,  Knowle,  near  Brii^ol,  where  he  died  in  1868,  in  hia  eighty- 
Iburth 


Two  of  tho  "patriots"  wore  tutrodaced  to  the  more  prudent  book- 

I  of  thetn  WDB  Coleridge,  the  other  8oiitbey.     It  was  epeedily  ascertained 

P'tomliined  fuuda,  iustvad  of  suffieiug  to  "freight  a  ahip,"  would  ddI  huve 

1  ebanges  of  clothing ;  nod  very  soon  the  Ptintisocratic  trio  were  neoessi- 

bUd  to  borrow  a  little  money  from  the  bookseller  to  pay  their  lodgings,  which  wore 

llieo  >t  46,  Collei^e  Street.  Bristol  {the  liouse  is  still  standing,  and  remains  in  nearly 

its  original  condition).     Tho  scheme  was.  of  course,  abandoned,  and  Coleridge  and 

Sootbeir  muTinl  the  two  sisters  of  Mr.  Lovell's  wife,  resolved  to  settle  down,  for  the 

prMeat  at  least,  at  Bristol,  with  the  intention  of  devoting  themselves  to  literature.' 

Tba  BludM  of  Cbatterton,  Soathey,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Lamb,  Davy,  Cottle, 
Lloyd,  uid  of  many  others  who  are  "  famons  for  all  time,"  consecrate  the  streets  of 
BriMoI.  A  dnrk  cloud  has  for  ever  settled  over  the  proud  church  of  the  Canynges, 
ftUboi^  K  tnonament  recullH  the  memory  of  the  "  marvellous  boy  "  whose  birthplace 
if  but  «  stoDfl's  throw  off — whose  grave  is  past  finding  out  among  the  accumulated 
ralibish  of  a  graveyard  in  London.  In  Bristol  great  Soathey  was  born,  and  there 
(in  thu  city  jail)  Savage  died,  his  grave,  in  one  of  the  churchyards,  yet  uninorkod  by 
a  mtmorial  stone,  t  Hero  imuiortal  Wordsworth  first  saw  himself  in  print ;  here 
HoiBpliTy  I>avy  bad  a  vision  of  a  lamp  of  greater  worth  than  that  of  the  fabled 
Alkddin  ;  bera  dwelt  the  profound  essnyiU,  John  Foster  ;  here  Robert  Hall  glorified 
^Stioeonfonuiflt  pulpit ;  here  Hannah  More  taught  to  the  yonng  imperishable  lessons 
',  piety,  and  truth;  here  the  sisters,  Jane  and  Anna  Maria  Porter, 
triy  youth  and  in  venerated  ago  ;  and  here  the  artists  Lawrenc^e,  Bird, 
I,  And  MuIIur  earned  their  first  loaves  of  dry  bread.  But  Bristol  was 
f  Bonrishbg  mother  of  geuiaa  ;  the  birds  from  her  nest,  as  soon  as  full- 
l  forth — thenceforward  nucared  for;  they  obtained  no  affection,  and 
L  bO  Attachmenl.  Here  and  there  a  few  lines  of  tributary  verse,  and  a 
m  memory,  bear  misty  reootds  of  friendships  formed  and  services  accorded  in 
Um  gnat  city  of  commercial  pros[)erities ;  but  Bristol  has  assuredly  not  honoured, 
■Mthcr  has  she  been  honoured  by,  the  worthies  who  in  a  sense  belong  to  her,  and  of 

r  a  all  tho  rest  of  tho  world  is  rightly  and  justly  proud. 
Whila  at  college  Coleridge  imbibed  Socinian  opinions,  and  his  mind  became 
rribly  amottled."  In  bis  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Cbatterton  {"  sweet  harper 
iBM-ihrooded  niinstreUy'  )  be  thus  indicated  bis  sad  nud  perilous  forebodings  : — 
l^igl  kiodnd  wun  ptTumule  b  Undnd  doom." 
Ha  lelli  DB  that  before  his  lifleeutb  yeikr  be  had  bewildered  himself  in  mota- 
fkyme*  and  theological  controversy,  '■  and  fuund  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost." 
Om«  of  tfad  cxpcrimBDts,  as  to  his  future,  was  to  become  a  preacher.  He  was  looked 
k  by  tlu)  BrialolianB  as  the  rising  star  of  Unitarianism,  and  he  did  actually,  on  a 
I,  prcanh.     He  preached  indeed,  bat  in  so  odd  a  dress  and  so  out  of 
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tbo  nsnal  roatioe,  that  it  was  quite  clear,  as  a  minister, ''  he  wonld  not  do."*  Yet 
Ha^ditt  thus  describes  one  of  the  sermons  of  the  "half-inspired  speaker:*' — ^'^I 
could  not  have  been  more  deli^n^hted  if  I  had  heard  the  mnsic  of  the  spheres.  Poetry 
and  phiioKophy  had  met  together ;  truth  and  genius  had  embraced  under  the  eye, 
and  with  the  sanction,  of  Religion/' 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  struggled  through  the  slongh  of  Socinianism, 
and  was  freed  from  the  trammels  of  infidelity.  Cottle  records  how  "  he  professed 
the  deepest  conviction  of  the  truths  of  Revelation,  of  the  fall  of  man,  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  and  redemption  alone  through  His  blood,'*  and  had  heard  him 
say,  in  argument  with  a  Bocinian  minister,  *'  Sir,  yon  give  up  so  much,  that  the  little 
you  retain  of  Christianity  is  not  worth  keeping."  He  is  also  represented  as  saying 
of  Bociuians  on  another  occasion,  that  '<  if  they  were  to  offer  to  construe  the  will  of 
their  neighbour  as  they  did  that  of  their  Maker,  they  would  be  scouted  out  of 
society  ; "  and  ho  eagerly  protested  against  the  theory  that  there  was  ''  no  9pintutd 
warldf  and  no  Bpiritiial  life  in  a  spiritual  world  "  He  had  "  skirted  the  howling 
desortH  of  infidelity,"  but  he  had  found  a  haven — one  that  sheltered  him  in  pain,  in 
trouble,  oven  in  the  agonies  of  self-reproach.  He  became  a  thorough  Christian,  and 
ever  after,  in  all  his  speakings  and  writings,  was  the  advocate  of  the  Redeemer, 
proclaiming  in  a  memorable  letter  to  his  godson,  Adam  Steinmetz  Kinnaird,  and  on 
niiiny  other  opportunities,  that  ''  the  greatest  of  all  blessings,  and  the  most  ennobling 
of  all  privileges,  was  to  be  indeed  a  Christian."  This  passage  is  from  his  last  will 
and  testament  (dated  September  17,  1829).  A  few  of  the  small  things  of  earth  he 
hud  to  leave  ho  bequeathed  to  Ann  Gillman,  ^*  the  wife  of  -my  dear  friend,  my  love 
for  whom,  and  my  sense  of  unremitting  goodness  and  never-wearied  kindness  to  me, 
I  hope,  and  hutiibly  trust,  will  follow  me  as  a  part  of  my  abiding  being  in  that  state 
into  which  I  hope  to  rise,  through  the  merits  and  mediation,  and  by  the  efiicacious 
power,  of  the  Son  of  God  incarnate,  in  the  blessed  Jesus,  whom  I  believe  in  my 
heart,  and  confess  with  my  mouth,  to  have  been  from  everlasting  the  way  and  the 
truth,  and  to  have  become  man,  that  for  fallen  and  sinful  men  He  might  be  the 
rcHurrootion  and  the  life." 

In  171)(S  ho  started  a  publication  which  he  called  the  WatckmaHy  the  motto  of 
which  was,  **  That  all  might  know  the  truth,  and  that  the  truth  might  make  us 
frou."  The  first  number  was  issued  on  the  5th  of  February,  1796,  to  be  published 
ovory  eighth  day,  at  the  price  of  fourpouoo.  It  soon  died,  involving  its  editor  in  a 
heavy  debt,  which,  happily,  a  friend  discharged.  In  the  "  Biographia  Literaria " 
there  is  a  lively  account  of  his  travels  in  search  of  subscribers,  mingled  with  some 
painful  rominiHconccs  of  **  those  days  of  shame  and  regret,'*  the  degrading  anxieties 
of  his  canvass.  Ho  was  reminded  by  one  to  whom  he  applied,  that  twelve  shillings 
H  year  was  a  large  sum  to  bo  bestowed  on  one  person,  when  there  were  so  many 
objcctH  of  charity  ;  a  noble  lord,  whose  name  had  been  given  him  as  a  subscriber, 
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.  htm  for  impudence  id  directing  his  pamphlets  to  him ;  a  rich  tallow- 
waa  "  AS  groat  a  one  as  nny  man  in  Brummngein  for  liberty  and  tboni  sort 
1,"  bal  begged  to  be  excused  ;  while  aa  opulent  cotton-dealer  in  Mancheeler 
"  overruD  with  these  articles,"  and  acotber  "  bad  no  time  for  reading,  and  no 
moiMry  to  spare."  At  the  ninth  number  he  "  dropped  the  work,"  and  had  the 
MliAgtion  uf  seeing  bis  servant  light  his  fires  with  the  surplnB  stock,  recording  the 
(fvent  m  Uiia  cipressive  lino — 

"  O  W»tilini«n,  Uwo  hirt  wnltbed  in  win  t  ■■ 

Bat,  IB  tmtli,  he  soon  disgusted  all  hie  Jacobin  sopporters  by  attacking  ' '  modeni 
patriotism,"  and  nueing  a  warning  voice  against  it.  Like  "  Didaam,  the  son  of  fieor," 
Im  Umm^  where  ho  was  employed  to  curse.  Instead  of  advocating  infidelity  and 
the  tnedoin  that  France  was  then  brewing  in  her  infernal  caldron,  French  morals. 
Mad  French  philosophy,  he  '*  avowed  his  conviction  that  nalioual  education,  and  a 
ooodUTtng  B]>re&il  of  the  Gospel,  were  the  indispensable  condition  of  any  true 
political  amdiontlion."  Loyalty  is  now  the  easiest  of  all  our  duties— thank  God  I 
It  vBfl  not  so  when  Coleridge,  Southey,  and  Wordsworth  were  Republicans.  While 
ZMadiiig  at  Stowoy,  and  having  Wordsworth  for  his  constant  companion,  Coleridge 
■ud  his  friend  were  suspected  of  being  Jacobins ;  they  were  actually  placed  under 
mrveiUatiee,  and  a  spy  was  ordered  to  watch  their  movements.  They  were  gnUty  of 
taUing  to  each  other  "  real  Hebrew  Greek,"  and  of  wandering  about  the  hills  with 
fdqMW*  in  their  bands ;  but  notlungmore  formidable  being  urged,  they  remained  at  large. 

Tlw  help  of  Josiah  and  Thomas  Wedgwood  —  worthy  sous  of  a  great  father, 
boaoBKd  be  the  name  t — by  settling  on  Coleridge  an  annuity  of  £1 60,  placed  him  at 
AOifarstiva  case.  "Thenceforward,"  he  wriies,  "  instead  uf  troubling  others  with 
Bf  own  crude  notiuns,  I  was  better  employed  in  attempting  to  store  my  own  head 
with  Iba  wisdom  of  others.''  By  that  help  "  I  was  enabled  to  finish  uiy  education 
in  OBraany."  In  September,  1798,  he  sailed  with  Wordsworth  and  hia  sister  from 
Gr««t  TannuQth  to  Hamburg.  He  was  but  fourteen  mouths  absent,  and  returned  to 
Loadon  ia  NoTemher.  1799.  The  fruits  of  Lis  journey  were  seen  in  his  translation 
of  "  Wtllonslein,"  which  he  wrote  at  a  lodging  m  Buckingham  Street,  Strand.  His 
travels  in  Germany,  entitled  "  Fragments  of  a  Journey  over  the  Urocken,"  &o., 
he  gave  to  me  in  lH2t4,  fur  pubiivatiou  in  the  AmiiUi  (one  of  the  then  popular 
"  Amioala,"  of  which  I  was  editor  &om  the  yeer  1825  to  the  year  1636) ;  they  wcro 
snbM^ncntly  rupriutud  by  Mr.  Gillman,  in  his  Life  of  Coleridge.-  They  contained 
the  weU-known  poom — 

~  I  itooil  on  BiockEa'*  Ki*rui  hclglit," 

Be  waa  soon  afterwards  engaged  in  the  literary  department  of  the  Momiiii/  I'lmi. 
Salwie^iMinUy  he  risilvd  Malta,  Rome,  Naples,  and  other  ports  of  Italy,  from  which. 
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'  '/  M  w  i,u*  *L  in*,  ii'ii:,  \  \y^u.  'i.'l'li*f'*^\  Vt  O^krid?*:  lo  hie  **  j^KxriTc  SanL,**  not  loog  after 

"  M(  <  k  *\'-i^*v)i\*rT  in  '1:^  lanulv  of  (~Lru^ 
Wi.ll  }«aift  ih'fU  Kti'].  axid  hihjly  di!^rufl»d 
7}t«-M-  »}j:ii«i7jL^  of  tbc-  nnreg^nerute  mind, 
iiiibl«l<«  tliitt  KliTtf:r  u  tber  hie,  and  break 
im  vwii  I'LilfAopby't  ajre- Dabbling  rpnngJ 


.  If 


COLERIDGE. 


li»  three  chkldrea  of  that  marriage  have  all  been,  or  Kre,  distinguished  in  the 
1  of  Intlera.  The  eldest  waa  Hurtley  Coleridge,  nbo  died  young,  but  not  nntil 
J  given  to  the  world  tuuny  poems  that  place  his  naiue  among  the  poets  of  the 
,  giving;  him  rank,  indeed,  beside  his  grent  father.  Ho  was  tenderly  beloved 
in  Ufe  by  the  Lanrealo,  Itobert  Sonlhey,  wlio  nllndes  to  bim  in  "  The  Doctor."  as 
bu  "  vrife's  nephew ;  "  and  by  William  Wordsworth,  who  had  depicted  him,  whoD  a 
child,  u  (Hie  "whoso  genius  from  afar  was  brought;  "  and  who,  when  his  mortal 
KBMiii*  were  to  be  laid  in  Grasmero  Chnruhyard,  selected  the  place  for  his  borial 
doM  to  his  own  allotted  resting-place,  saying,  "  Hartley,  I  know,  would  hko  to  lie 
B—r  n*."  Sam,  the  only  daughter,  married  hor  cousin,  H.  N.  Coleridge,  and  edited 
•on*  of  tier  great  father's  works,  inheriting,  indeed,  much  of  his  genius.  Ample 
proof  of  this  is  given  in  her  notes  to  the  "  Biograpbin  Literaria,"  uiil  the  Introduc- 
tory lUaay  to  the  "Aids  to  Itetlvotion."  Those  who  knew  her  iloBcribe  ber  as  lovely 
in  petaon  uid  in  mind.  Detwent  Coleridge,  the  youngest  of  his  children,  is  happily 
■tiO  with  tu,  in  healthy  vigour.  He  has  written  a  memoir,  and  edited  the  works,  of 
■  friend  Mackworth  Praed.  He  has  long  fae^u  recognised  as  a  ripe  scholar,  and 
I  lurmrrly  the  Principal  of  Bt.  Mark's  College,  Fnlbam :  he  is  now  the  rector  of 
Ilis  nuno  is  asHociated  with  that  of  his  brother  as  bis  biographer  and 
r  nf  bis  writings ;  with  that  of  bis  father  as  the  latest  editor  of  his  principal 
Ha  has  also  published  works  on  bis  own  account,  which  evince  his  merit  as 
•  and  critic,  and,  above  all,  us  an  edacationist.  Thus  the  name  of  Coleridge 
■  coDlinued  iu  honour  and  in  usefulness,  aud  no  douht  it  will  be  so  to  another 
n  ;  for  nol  lung  ago,  a  grandson,  Herbert  Coleridge,  achieved  eminence,  aud 
i  away  ;  and  there  arc  others  who  are  bearing  it  with  distinction.  Genius 
I,  tbongh  not  often,  hetoilitary. 
To  Ifcs  list  la  to  be  added  the  nephew  of  the  poet,  the  late  Judge  Coleridge,  and 
Um  ■vflii  more  higlily-hononred  name  of  bis  son ,  Ibe  present  Chief  Justice  Coleridge, 
wbo  nftvaented  in  Parliament  the  city  of  Exeter,  and  who  obtained  high  renown 
aa  aa«  of  the  Bonndost  lawyers  and  most  eloquent  of  the  men  of  the  House  of 


Tfa*  coUaga  at  Clevedou,  near  Bristol,  in  which  the  young  couple  went  to  reside, 
hwMJhaa  of  oU  the  roqnirementa  of  life,  and  with  literally  nothing  "  to  begin  life  "  ' 
Bpn,  ia  atill  standing,  and  is  one  of  the  "  lions  "  of  the  place.  The  village  was  then 
•otntisUy  rural ;  it  is  now  a  fosbionahle  watering-place.  The  cottage,  whish  the 
.(Mttkaa  dcoeribea — 

•■  low  na  onrimltT  wt— onr  luilnt  r<M 
Fwxid  at  th«  uhamlMM  wtiuliiw ; 
....    In  tl»  open  >lt 
O«o  mTTttta  bloHJiaed,  and  •a-o»t  VDe  piireli 


plaee  euougl 


"The  whito-flowerod  jasmine"  and  the  "broad- 


■■•  «an  la  Ikh  fca*a  Ud  Aired  aMtrinuHiT . 
■M  fMUt.  ~  t  ■wild  fm  Mb  oa*  nlim  utd  ■  \al. 
■  l^kkiBv.-    TWCm  tWIInMimn  «  tlw  Mgalm 


by  tha  Briatol booknUar.  "I  t(4il  Um. 
la  bennUsIn  la  i»,  vhMhn  rliniie 
■inini»*iwi  CrvbeaaprKtiMlMeiul, 
nIotiapUMipiitlnluis!'"-   - 


ienved  myrtle  ''  ("  meet  emblems  tlicy  of  tunocence  nuil  \ove  "|  iiu  lunger  Mossom 
thi-r^  ;  but  tlic  place  bas  a  lucuiory;  fur  there,  out  of  ■' tbick-coming  IsDcios,"  wun 
pknned  aiid  p«niied  some  of  the  Bwectest  and  grandest  poems  in  our  langoa^— 
poems  that  liAve  gtvun  joy  to  miUians,  onJ  will  cuutinite  to  iluligbt  us  long  us  Uiat 
lan|;;ua(;e  Is  tqioken  or  read.  It  U  now  called  "Caloridge  Cottage,'  and  is  dupicted  in 
the  accompanying  wooduut.  Tbe  lirisloliuits  love  the  place  for  its  fresh  sca-breescs 
and  airH  redobnt  of  bealtb  that  come  from  hialh-covenid  downs.  Will  do  generona 
bftud  restore  as  well  as  preserve  it,  tkat  thither  the  yonug  aod  hopeful  and  trustful 
may  make  pilgrimage,  that  there  the  aged  may  think  calmly  over  a  troubled  past, 

le  aimo  liuiqaillity ! " 


Bubsequently  he  removed  to  a  cottage  at  Allfoxden.  The  rent  of  the  cottage  was 
but  xeveu  pounds  a  year.  William  Howitt  do»cribes  it  as  a  poor  place ;  bat  the 
nightingales  sing  there  yet,  and  traces  of  pn»t  pleagantnesa  may  be  noted;  the 
orchard  trees,  and  the  "lime-tree  bower,"  in  which  the  poet  thought  and  wi'ote. 
flourish  there  atill. 

Ill  1816  the  wandiring  and  unsettled  ways  of  tho  poet  vera  calmed  and 
Imrmoniseil  in  the  home  of  the  Gillmans  at  Highgate,  where  the  remainder  of  bis 
Jays— newly  twenty  years — were  pasBeil  in  entire  quiet  and  comparative  happiness. 
Mr.  Gillman  was  a  surgeon,  and  it  is  underetood  that  Coleridge  went  to  reside  with 


COLERIDGE. 


Iiun  chi«9y  to  be  ander  bis  BurvoillBuce,  to  break  birnsclf  of  tbe  fearful  habil  be  bud 
ecmlracled  of  eating  opium  ;  a  biibit  tbat  grievously  impaired  his  niiDd.  i^nfjendereii 
tefTibl*  aelf-rep roach,  and  embittered  tbe  best  years  of  his  Hfo-*  He  vras  the  guest 
■ikd  tb«  bttloved  friend,  as  well  as  the  patient,  of  Mr.  Gillroan,  whose  devotod  attoch- 
BMnt,  with  tbat  of  his  estimable  wife,  supplied  tbe  calm  conteDtmeot  and  seraphic 
pesee — aaeh  as  might  have  been  the  dream,  of  the  poet  and  the  hope  of  tbe  man. 
HoBOBiVid  be  the  name,  and  reverenced  the  memory,  of  this  "  general  practitioner," 
thii  Ime  friend  1  It  is  recorded  of  Fulke  GreviUe,  tbe  couusollor  of  kings,  tbat  he 
d  it  to  b«  pUeed  on  his  monument,  as  his  proudest  boast,  that  be  was 

"Tlw  toend  of  Blr  Philip  Pldnfy." 


I  W  ■  loni«r  title  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity,  that  which  Jamos  Oillmun  claims 
«^«B  fail  tanbstone  ncords  the  fact  that  ho  was 

■"niafrinid(i(a.T,  CuItiJ^," 

cwing  «Ik>  on  tbe  stone  two  of  his  dear  friend's  liuce — 

Ms«T  far  Tnia,  to  be  tWiriTai  Ik  fkfn*. 

Be  a^Hl.  maA  hiipfd  UuvBgh  ClirM— d-i  Ihuu  il»  umf ." 


^^^■fc^  r3J.,'iSrUto 


■I  vi\nA  o(  GUlnuui  pmn-uliiig  CoI«tid(>  Id  roUnquuh  uptDm.  Cul«ndca 
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Gillman  died  od  tbe  1st  of  Jnnc,  1837,  having  nrranged  to  pabliah  a  Life  of 
Coleridge,  of  which  bo  produced  but  tbo  first  volume.* 

Coleridge's  habit  of  taking  opium  whb  no  secret.  In  1816  it  had  already  reticbed 
a  fearful  pitch.  It  bad  produced  "daring  many  years  an  accumulation  of  bodily 
Buffering  that  wasted  the  frame,  poisoned  the  Rources  of  enjoyment,  and  entailed  Rn 
intolerable  mental  load  that  scarcely  knew  cessation  ;  "  tbe  poet  himself  called  it 
"  the  accursed  drug."  In  18H  Cottle  wrote  him  a  strong  protest  ngaiiut  this 
terrible  and  ruinous  habit,  entreating  him  to  renounce  it.  Coloridge  said  rn  reply, 
'■  You  have  poured  oil  into  the  raw  and  feittering  wound  of  an  old  friend,  Cottle, 
but  it  is  oil  of  vitriol."  He  accounts  for  the  "  accursed  habit  "  by  stating  that  he 
had  taken  it  first  to  obtain  relief  from  intense  bodily  enlfering,  and  be  eerionsly 
contemplated  entering  a  private  insane  asylum  as  the  surest  means  of  its  removal. 
His  remorse  was  terrible  and  perpetual;  he  was  "  rolling  rudderless,"  ''the  vrrock 
of  what  he  once  was,"  "  helpless  aud  hopeless."  He  revealed  this  "  dominion  "  to 
De  Quincey  "  with  a  deep  expression  of  horror  at  the  hideous  bondage."  It  was 
this  ''  conspiracy  of  himself  against  himself"  that  poisoned  his  life.  He  describes 
it  with  frantiu  pnthoB  as  "the  seourge,  the  curse,  the  one  almighty  blight,  that  had 
desolated  his  life  ;  "  the  thief, 

■■TnsUa] 

Prom  my  own  DAtun  bU  tba  natunJ  mim.," 

The  habit  was,  it  would  seem,  commenced  in  1802  ;  and  if  Mr.  Cottle  is  to  b« 
credited,  in  1814  he  had  been  long  accustomed  to  take  "  from  two  quarts  of 
laudanum  in  a  week  to  a  pint  a  day."  Ho  did,  it  is  said,  ultimately  conquer  it: 
"  there  is  more  joy  in  heaven  over  one  that  repenteth,  than  over  tbe  ninety  aud 
nine  who  nfed  no  repentance," 

It  was  during  bis  residence  with  the  GiUmans  that  1  knew  Coleridge.  He  had 
arranged  to  write  for  the  Amulet,  and  circumstances  warrnnted  my  oH«n  seoing  him 
— a  privilege  of  which  1  gladly  availed  myself.  In  tbis  home  at  Higligate,  whern  all 
even  of  bis  whims  were  studied  with  affectionate  and  attentive  care,  he  preferred  the 
quiet  of  home  influences  to  the  excitements  of  sooiety  ;  and  itlthuugh  1  more  than 
once  met  there  his  friend,  Charles  Lamb,  aud  other  noteworthy  men  of  whom  I 
shall  have  to  say  somotbing,  I  usually  found  bini,  to  my  delight,  alone.  There  ho 
cultivated  flowers,  fed  his  pensioners,  the  birds,  aud  wooed  the  little  cbildrcihwhu 
gamboled  on  the  heath  where  he  took  bis  walks  daily. t  I  have  seen  him  often— as 
Thomas  Carlyle  (honoured  and  loved  among  his  many  friends)  saw  him  often — "  on 
the  brow  of  Highgate  Hill,  looking  down  on  London  and  its  smoke-tnmutt  like  a 
sage  escaped  from  tbe  inanity  of  life's  battle,  attracting  towards  him  the  thoughts  of 


that' 


aDothn  odili 

LlunuafidA  cd  , , , 

Uwt  of  the  poof*  Inter  life,  of  vhich  be  Icdl 

•  "  Hia  room  laotod  npoD  a  dS^oiu  p'l 
Uke  »B  fmhrniiery  to  thf  iii«nif 
tobrHk&itwIthhlm.    Hi 


lifp  of  Coletidge.  The  ook 
It  fi «  ibiog  dflHdfti  thim  m ' 
Uster  vi>Jiuue.  nunelr,  Volu 


loeki^  uid  ■  book  in  liu  hand,  ud  « 


-  jTtvipetA  of  wood  mad  m^dow.  with  cbbimid  t^flfdEiH  noder  the  wOkdnv. 
rbeciiltiiiiedhiiflowws.uid  hsd  ««'  of  biMa  for  bit  peiwloBBM,  whn  cbhw 
'  bepii  Bfoi  tdUoD^  hu  daily  sOf^  up  and  down,  witb  hiA  HAck  cu*t  ukd  wlkit* 

a  gtetl  aemiaintjiict  of  the  little  cluldmi."-LiniH  Hun. 


■  COLERIDGE. 


39 


I  bravo  beitrta  etUl  engaged  there."*     It  is  b  boauliful  view,  micli  as  can 
I  out  of  EngUud,  that  which  tbo  poet  hail  from  the  window  of  hts 
Underueath,  a  valley,  rich  in  "  patrician  trees,"  divides  the  hill  of 
I  from  that  of  Hampstead.     Tho  tower  of  the  o!d  church  at  UiLmpatead 
I  kbovo  a  thick  wood — a  dense  forest  it  seems — although  here  and  there  a 


pwcfal  villa  atands  oat  from  amoog  the  dark  green  drapery  that  eufulda  it.     It  ia 
•a^  to  imagine  the  poet  often  contrasting  this  bome'seone  with  that  of  "  firocken's 
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8ov*ran  height/'  where  no  *'  £ner  inflaence  of  friend  or  child  "  had  greeted  him,  and 
exclaiming^ 

**  O  thoa  qveen ! 
Thoa  delegated  Deitr  of  earth, 
O  dear,  dttir  England  I  *' 

And  what  a  wonderful  change  there  is  in  the  scene  when  the  pilgrim  to  the  shrine 
at  Highgate  leaves  the  garden,  and  walks  a  few  steps  beyond  the  elm  avenue  that 
still  fronts  the  house  !     Here  he  looks  over  London,  *<  the  mighty  heart "  of  a  great 


free  country : — 


**  Earth  hath  not  anything  to  show  more  fur ; 
Doll  wocdd  he  be  of  eonl,  who  ooold  pass  by 
A  si^t  ao  tonohing  in  its  majeaty." 


Fifty  years  have  brought  houses  all  about  the  place,  and  shut  in  the  prospect ; 
yet  from  any  ascent  you  may  see  regal  Windsor  on  one  side,  and  Gravesend  on  the 
other — twenty  miles  of  view,  look  which  way  you  will.  But  when  the  poet  dwelt 
there,  all  London  was  within  ken  a  few  yards  from  his  door.  The  house  has 
undergone  some*  changes  ;  still  the  garden  is  much  as  it  was  when  I  used  to  find 
the  poet  feeding  his  birds  there.  It  has  the  same  wall — moss-covered  now — that 
overhangs  the  dell ;  a  shady  tree-walk  shelters  it  from  sun  and  rain ;  it  was  the 
poet's  walk  at  mid-day.  A  venerable  climber — the  glycenas — was  no  doubt  planted 
by  the  poet's  hand ;  it  was  new  to  England  when  he  vras  old,  and  what  more  likely 
than  that  his  friends,  the  Gillmans,  would  have  bidden  him  plant  it  where  it  has 
since  flourished  fifty  years  or  more  ?  Many  who  visit  it  will  say,  in  the  words  of 
Charles  Lamb,  his  '<  fifty  years  old  friend,  without  a  dissension," — ''  What  was  his 
house  is  consecrated  to  me  a  chapel." 

I  was  fortunate  in  sharing  some  of  the  regard  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gillman.  After 
the  poet's  death,  they  gave  me  his  inkstand  (a  plain  inkstand  of  wood,*  which  is 
before  me  as  I  write,  and  a  myrtle  on  which  his  eyes  were  fixed  as  he  died  :  it  is 
now  an  aged  and  gnarled  tree,  and  was  long  honoured  in  our  conservatory.  As  we 
have  now  no  sufficiently  large  conservatory,  a  friend  more  fortunate  has  the  charge 
of  this  treasure.! 

*  Since  this  was  written,  I  haye  had  the  privilege,  the  honour,  and  the  hapjiinesa,  to  present  this  inkstand  to  the 
poet  Ix>ngfellow. 

i  Mrs.  OiUman  gave  me  also  the  following  sonnet.  I  beUere  it  never  to  hare  been  published ;  but,  although 
she  requested  I  **  would  not  have  copies  of  it  made  to  give  away,"  I  presume  the  prohibition  cannot  now  be  binding, 
after  a  lapse  of  forty  years  since  I  received  it.  The  poet,  he  who  wrote  the  soimet,  and  the  admirable  woman  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  have  long  since  met. 

"  SomrsT  OH  thk  latk  Samuvl  Tatlob  Colsbidob. 

"  And  thou  art  gone,  most  loved,  most  honour'd  friend ! 
No,  never  more  thv  gentle  voice  shall  blend 
With  air  of  earth,  its  pure,  ideal  tones, 
Binding  in  one,  as  with  harmonious  zones. 
The  heart  and  intellect.    And  I  no  more 
Shall  with  thee  gaze  on  that  nnfiithom'd  deep,   ' 
The  human  soul,  as  when,  pnsh'd  off  the  shore, 
Thy  mystic  bark  would  through  the  darkness  sweep, 
Itself  the  while  so  bright !    For  oft  we  seem'd 
As  on  some  starless  sea— all  dark  above. 
All  dark  below ;  yet,  onward  as  we  drove. 
To  plough  up  light  that  ever  round  us  streamed. 
But  he  who  mourns  is  not  as  one  bereft 
Of  all  he  loved  :  thy  living  Truths  are  left" 

"Washixotob  Allstov. 
'*  Cambridge  Port,  Massachusetts,  America, 

**For  my  atiU  dear  ftiend,  Mrs.  Oillman,  of  the  Grove,  Highgate.** 


Oda  of  the  very  faw  letters  of  Coleridge  I  have  preserved  I  transcribe,  as  it 
iDiiBtntes  bit  goodness  of  heart  imd  willmgness  to  pat  himself  to  bconvenienOB  for 


with  whom,  during;  the  husband's  Urelimei  t  i> 

me  up  henelit,   almast  cUmuroiuly 

[at  she  VHS  previaiiily  uwured  Out 

myaetf  tn  collect  tbg  ium  of  £20,  which  would  uva  hsr 

Uak — for  perhaiM  npver  nunwhoBfl  annul  hnd  boon  ao 


g  mt,  nut  iDdieil 

.■•  «M  nothing  therein — but  to  eie 

trwm  Qcd  knows  what.    On  thia  hopeli 

nttmx  ia  ptint  for  fnim  or  reprobation  had  bo  few  intiniiitea  as  myaeir — I  recollscted  that  befbre  I 
kA  KigligBto  for  the  wa-aiilfl,  yon  had  }ivea  so  kind  as  to  intimate  that  f  ou  conudered  some  trifle 
4a*  M  BO.  Wbatenr  it  be,  it  will  go  someway  lo  eke  out  ihe  sum,  which  I  have  with  a  sick 
bfsrt  been  all  thia  day  tmttins  about  lo  make  up,  guinea  by  suiaea.  You  will  do  mo  a  ml 
~  ~  Im  {fat  my  kseltb  parcaptibly  sinks  under  this  unaccustomed  flurry  of  my  apirib)  it  you  could 
■  it  eonranient  tx  eocloaa  to  me,  hnwnvor  imall  the  lum  tony  be.  if  it  amount  lo  a  bank  note 
.ay  <l«aoi>iiiutioil,  ditncted  '  Gro\o.  Hij^hgato,'  where  1  am,  and  expect  to  be  any  time  for  the 
il  stehl  moalha.    In  the  meanliiue,  believe  me. 

"  ^■-lu'  obliged, 

"S,   T.    CoLlKIUOB. 


Ind  aiao,  ut  the  back  of  odo  of  his  manascripta,  the  foUowIog  poem,  which  I 
r  klitfni  to  b«  nnpublisbod.     1  oaunol  discover  it  ia  nuy  oilition  of  his  works. 


'■LOVE'B  BURIAL-rLACB. 


"  fjn^.-^lt  Lore  be  daad — 

Ia4v.— 1VU  me.  Bwd.  whow  Lnvt  li«  liunea, 
^A—Loire  lis*  btineJ  whne  'twu  Inm. 

O  iTatladuss,  think  It  no  sonm, 

If  U  BIT  haf}  I  pnauiM 

To  sail  thr  bnom  poor  Lm*'*  temb. 

And  OB  Hot  tnmb  tn  tnd  Ibe  line  - 

•  Han  lif*  a  Lon  that  0dm  iHiinrid  rnla*, 

Bnl  tuwhl  ■  cMII,  u  t  divine. 

Aod  died  at  ltT«lh  of  a  declioB  r  >  ■■ 


I  hftve  eognved  a  copy  of  bis  autograph  linet 
;  th»j  vill  be  found  too,  aa  a  note,  in  the ' 


9  FamuiT  or  raa  Bittthtlt,  m  to 
"Tbe  BnlbTflr  Ibx  ■nelenl  OnoiiiDB 
Thanal'tllilreniMnD,  uid  flu  at 
Bat  ef  (ha  iBul  c«u»d  iW  (laritb 
oraaithlilifcr  FnriDtl 
Oon  U  tbo  nrptilE's  Int.  n 
Usnllbkl  mutioos  mokuiB  L 
Aad  lo dsHnm  Mid  km  tM  thing*' 


,  as  he  wrote  them  in  itfrs.  HaH'a 
Biographia  Literaria  :  " — 


Loeh  toQ.  much  tdmnu. 

weftad!" 


1  who  -had  the  honour  of  the  poet's  friendship  or  aci]tiaintaDce  speak  of  the 
R  gift  which  g:avo  to  this  illiistrioas  man  almost  a  character  of  ingpiration. 
'  desctilies  the  poetry  of  Coleridge  aa  like  electricity,  "  flashing  at 
n|ii<i  IntoTTala  with  the  ntmoet  intensity  uf  effect. "  and  contrasts  it  with  that  of 
WoHawofth,  like  galvanietu,  "  not  less  powerful,  bnt  rather  continuous  than  sndden 
is  Eta  wondfrrfol  inflnenced."  Witson,  in  tbo  "  Noctes,"  writes  thus  :  "Wind  hini 
op,  and  away  he  goes,  disconrsiog  most  eloquent  music,  without  a  discord,  fall, 
UB^s,  iBaxhaiuUbl«,  serious,  and  divine;"  and  in  another  place,  "  Ue  bccomea 
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inspired  by  his  own  silver  voice,  and  pours  out  wisdom  like  a  sea.*'  Wordsworth 
speaks  of  him  <'  as  quite  an  epicure  in  sound."  The  liveliest  and  truest  image  he 
could  give  of  Coleridge^s  talk  was  that  of  '<  a  majestic  river,  the  sound  or  sight  of 
whose  course  you  caught  at  intervals,  which  was  sometimes  concealed  by  forests, 
sometimes  lost  in  sand,  then  came  flashing  out,  broad  and  distinct,  then  again  took 
a  turn  which  your  eye  could  not  follow,  yet  you  knew  and  felt  that  it  was  the 
same  river.**  The  painter  Haydon  makes  note  of  his  '*  lazy  luxury  of  poetical 
outpouring ;  **  and  Rogers  ('*  Table  Talk  **)  is  reported  to  have  said,  <<  One  morning, 
breakfasting  with  me,  he  talked  for  three  hours  without  intermission,  so  admirably, 
that  I  wished  every  word  he  uttered  had  been  written  down  ;  *'  but  he  does  not  quote 
a  single  sentence  of  all  the  poet  said.*  And  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
expresses  his  belief  that  **  nothing  is  too  high  for  the  grasp  of  his  conversation, 
nothing  too  low  ;  it  glanced  from  earth  to  heaven,  from  heaven  to  earth,  lyith  a 
speed  and  a  splendour,  an  ease  and  a  power,  that  almost  seemed  inspired.**  De 
Quincey  said  that  he  had  '*  the  largest  and  most  spacious  intellect,  the  subtlest  and 
the  most  comprehensive,  that  has  yet  existed  amongst  men.**  Of  Coleridge,  Shelley 
writes : — 

"All  things  he  aeemed  to  understand. 
Of  old  or  new,  at  sea  or  land, 
Save  his  own  soul,  which  was  a  mist." 

The  wonderful  eloquence  of  his  conversation  can  be  comprehended  only  by 
those  who  have  heard  him  speak — <*  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out ;  **  it  was 
sparkling  at  times,  and  at  times  profound  ;  but  the  melody  of  his  voice,  the  impres- 
sive solemnity  of  his  manner,  the  radiant  glories  of  his  intellectual  countenance, 
bore  off,  as  it  were,  the  thoughts  of  the  listener  from  his  discourse,  who  rarely 
carried  away  any  of  the  gems  that  fell  from  the  poet's  lips. 

I  have  listened  to  him  more  than  once  for  above  an  hour,  of  course  without 
putting  in  a  single  word ;  I  would  as  soon  have  attempted  a  song  while  a  nightingale 
was  singing.  There  was  rarely  much  change  of  countenance ;  his  face,  when  I 
knew  him,  was  overladen  with  flesh,  and  its  expression  impaired  ;  yet  to  me  it  was 
so  tender,  and  gentle,  and  gracious,  and  loving,  that  I  could  have  knelt  at  the  old 
man*s  feet  almost  in  adoration.  My  own  hair  is  white  now ;  yet  I  have  much  the 
same  feeling  as  I  had  then,  whenever  the  form  of  the  venerable  man  rises  in  memory 
before  me.  Yet  I  cannot  recall — and  I  believe  could  not  recall  at  the  time,  so  as  to 
preserve  as  a  cherished  thing  in  my  remembrance — a  single  sentence  of  the  many 
sentences  I  heard  him  utter.  In  his  '*  Table  Talk  "  there  is  a  world  of  wisdom,  but 
that  is  only  a  collection  of  scraps,  chance-gathered.  If  any  left  his  presence 
unsatisfied,  it  resulted  rather  from  the  superabundance  than  the  paucity  of  the 
feast,  f     And  probably  there  has  never  been  an  author  who  was  less  of  an  egotist: 

*  Madame  de  StaSl  said  that  Coleridge  was  **  rich  in  a  monologue,  but  poor  in  a  dialogoe ; "  and  Haslitt  said 
sneeringly,  **  Excellent  talker,  very— if  you  would  let  him  start  from  no  premises,  and  come  to  no  conclusion.*' 

i  It  mav  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Bev.  Edward  Irving,  in  dedicating  to  Coleridge  one  of  his  books,  acknow- 
ledges his  obligations  to  the  venerable  sage  for  many  valuable  teachings,  **  as  a  spiritual  man  and  as  a  Christian 
pastor,"  lessons  derived  from  his  ** ecnverstuioru  "  concerning  the  revelations  of  the  Christian  faith — "helps  in  the 
way  of  truth  "—from  listening  to  his  diBoouroes.  Charles  Lunb  thus  writes :  '*  He  would  talk  from  mom  to  dewy 
eve,  nor  cease  till  fax  midnight,  ^et  who  would  inteiTupt  him,  who  would  obstruct  that  continuous  flow  of  con- 
verse fetched  from  Hebron  or  Zion  ? "  Coleridffe  has  said,  *'  he  never  found  the  smallest  hitch  or  imi>ediment 
in  the  Itdlest  utterance  of  his  most  subtle  fiuides  by  word  of  mouth." 
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■  never  of  luniHelf  be  talked ;  ho  was  aIwn3'B  nnder  iho  inflaenco  of  that  divine 
rvcvpl.  '•  h  ia  inoio  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

I  eui  ncKll  niAtiy  ovcniug  rumbles  with  him  over  the  hif^h  lands  that  look  down 

^tn  Lomlon ;  bat  the  memory  I  cherish  most  is  liukod  vrith  a  crowded  street,  where 

o  eloBUf  Kai  the  coarse  jostled  the  old  man  eloquent,  as  if  be  had  beeo  earthy,  of 

e  outb.    It  was  in  the  tStmnd  :  he  pointed  oat  to  me  the  window  of  h  room  in  the 

aftce  of  the  Moniiiiy  I'osi  where  he  had  consumed  much  midnight  oil;  and  then  for 

half  an  boor  be  talked  of  the  aorrowl'iil  joy  he  had  uften  felt  when,  leaving  the  office 

u  <Uy  mtut  dawning,  be  heani  tliu  sang  of  a  caged  lark  that  sung  bis  onEODB  from 

tba  Isttiee  of  an  artisan  who  was  rising  to  be^m  his  labour  us  the  poet  was  pacing 

bomamrds  to  rest  after  Lis  work  nil  night.      Thirty  yeai'S  had  puHHod.  but  that 

■tBforgoUcn  melody — thai  dear  birds  song— gave  him  then  as  much  true  pleasure  ati 

iriMn,  to  kie  wearied  head  and  heart,  it  was  the  matin  hymu  of  nature. 

I  remember  once  meeting  him  in  Paternoster  Bow ;  he  was  inquiring  hiH  way  to 
Bread  Street,  Cheapnide,  and.  of  course,  I  endeavoured  to  explain  to  him  that  if  be 
walked  on  for  about  two  hundred  yards,  and  took  the  fourth  turning  to  the  right,  it 
wiidld  b«  the  street  be  wanted.  1  noted  his  expressiou,  so  vague  and  unenUgbteiied, 
thai  I  conlil  not  help  oxpressing  my  surprise  as  1  looked  earnestly  at  his  forehead, 
knd  aaw  the  organ  of  "  locality  "  unusually  prominent  above  the  eyebrows.  He  took 
my  meuiing,  laughed,  and  said,  "  I  see  what  you  are  looking  at :  why,  at  school  my 
bc*d  was  boten  into  a  moss  of  bumps,  because  I  could  not  point  out  Paris  in  a  map 
of  Ftsnee."  It  bos  been  snid  that  Spurzheini  prouounocd  him  to  be  a  mathematician. 
ud  afliriited  that  he  could  not  be  a  poet.  Such  opinion  the  great  phrenologist  could 
not  ha«p  expressed,  for  undoubtedly  bo  had  a  large  organ  of  ideality,  although  at 
tati  it  vaa  not  perceptible,  in  consequence  of  the  great  breadth  and  height  of  his 
(nJiniMl  forehi'od. 

Whacever  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  admitted  to  the  evening  meetings  at  Higb- 
gM*>  I  met  name  of  the  men  who  were  then  famous,  and  have  since  became  ports  of 
tb»  litWKture  of  England,  among  whom  sat  Coleridge  talking,  and  looking  "  all  sweet 
and  aunplo  and  divine  things,  the  very  personification  of  meekness  and  humiUty," 
Ihovgb  fhlly  aworu  that  he  was  the  centre  of  an  intellectual  circle.  Indeed,  to  his 
ntltr  tuiHlfibbness  witness  is  tendered  by  all  who  have  ever  written  concerning  him : 
bi  aMtavd  striving  to  think  bow  much  he  could  give  to,  and  never  what  be  might 
g*t  from.  thoMi  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  Even  his  engrossing  conversation  is 
tnidtnem  a(  this ;  and  there  is  abundant  proof  that  he  ever  sought  to  make  the  best 
of  llw  wurka  of  others,  though  very  rarely  referring  to  his  own. 

1  attended  one  of  bU  lectures  Ht  the  Royal  Institution,  and  I  strive  to  recall  him 
a*  he  iLood  before  bis  audience  there.  There  was  but  little  animation  ;  his  theme 
did  oat  »««m  )□  stir  him  into  life;  the  ordinary  repose  of  his  couulenancc  was 
rard;  broken  up;  be  used  little  or  no  action;  and  his  voice,  though  mellifluous, 
ina  BianolOQoas.  He  lacked,  indeed,  that  oaruuHtness  without  which  no  man  is 
tnJy  oloqiM&l. 

Al  (be  time  1  upeok  of  he  was  growing  corpulent  and  heavy  ;  being  soMou  free 

B  patB,  ba  DMved  apparently  with  difficulty,  yet  liked  to  walk,  with  sbuflliDg  gait. 


M 
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up  and  down  and  about  the  room  as  he  talked,  pausing  now  and  then  as  if  oppressed 
by  suffering. 

I  need  not  say  that  I  was  a  silent  listener  during  the  evenings  to  which  I  refer, 
when  there  were  present  some  of  those  who  "  teach  us  from  their  urns ;  "  but  I  was 
free  to  gaze  on  the  venerable  man — one  of  the  humblest,  and  one  of  the  most  fervid, 
perhaps,  of  the  worshippers  by  whom  he  was- surrounded,  and  to  treasure  in  memory 
the  poet*s  gracious  and  loving  looks — the  ''  thick  waving  silver  hair** — ^the  still,  clear 
blue  eye ;  and  on  such  occasions  I  used  to  leave  him  as  if  I  were  in  a  waking  dream, 
trying  to  recall,  here  and  there,  a  sentence  of  the  many  weighty  and  mellifluous 
sentences  I  had  heard — seldom  with  success — and  feeling  at  the  moment  as  if  I  had 
been  surfeited  with  honey. 

May  I  not  now  lament  that  I  did  not  foresee  a  time  when  I  might  be  called 
upon  to  write  concerning  this  good  and  great  and  most  lovable  man  ?  How  much 
I  might  have  enriched  these  pages — now  but  weak  records  of  the  impressions  I 
received ! 

Many  famous  men  have  described  the  personal  appearance  of  the  poet.  The  best 
portrait  of  him  is,  I  think,  from  the  pen  of  Wordsworth : — 

"A  notiGeftble  man,  ^th  large,  grey  eyes. 
And  a  poie  &oe,  that  seemed,  undionDtedly, 
As  it  ti  hloominff  face  it  on^ht  to  be ; 
Heavy  his  low-hung  lip  did  oft  appear, 
Depress'd  hy  weight  of  moving  pnantasy ; 
Profonnd  his  forenead  waa,  tfiragh  not  severe/' 

Wordsworth  also  speaks  of  him  as  **  the  brooding  poet  with  the  heavenly  eyes,*' 
and  as  **  often  too  much  in  love  with  his  own  dejection.**  That  the  one  loved  the 
other  dearly  is  certain :  they  were  more  than  mere  words  those  that  Wordsworth 
addressed  to  Coleridge : — 

«Ofriend!  Opoet!  brother  of  my  sonl  1 " 

But  the  earliest  word-portrait  we  have  of  him  was  drawn  by  Wordsworth^s  sister 
in  1797  : — "  At  first  I  thought  him  very  plain  ;  that  is,  for  about  three  minutes.  He 
is  pale,  thin,  has  a  wide  mouth,  thick  lips,  longish,  loose -growing,  half-curling,  rough 
black  hair.  His  eye  is  large  and  full,  and  not  dark,  but  grey,  such  an  eye  as  would 
receive  from  a  heavy  soul  the  dullest  expression ;  but  it  speaks  every  emotion  of  his 
animated  mind.  He  has  fine  dark  eyebrows,  and  an  overhanging  forehead.**  This 
is  De  Quincey*s  sketch  of  him  in  1807 : — **  In  height  he  seemed  about  five  feet  eight 
inches  ;  in  reality  he  was  an  inch  and  a  half  taller.*  His  person  was  broad  and  full, 
and  tended  even  to  corpulence  ;  his  complexion  was  fair,  though  not  what  painters 
technically  call  fair,  because  it  was  associated  with  black  hair ;  his  eyes  were  soft 
and  large  in  their  expression,  and  it  was  by  a  peculiar  appearance  of  haze  or  dimness 
which  mixed  with  their  light.**  **  A  lady  of  Bristol,**  writes  De  Quincey,  **  assured 
me  she  had  not  seen  a  young  man  so  engaging  in  his  exterior  as  Coleridge  when 
young,  in  1796.     He  had  then  a  blooming  and  healthy  complexion,  beautiful  and 

*  De  Quincey  elsewhere  states  his  height  to  be  five  fieet  ten  inches -exactly  the  height  of  Wordaworth— both 
haying  been  measured  in  the  studio  of  the  painter  Haydon. 
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I  uBtQntl  curls  over  Lis  shonldcrB."  Lockhart  Euja,  "Cole- 
;  nothinjj  can  surpass  tho  depth  of  mcaniDg  tn  his  oyes,  aud 
my  laiary  of  his  tips."  Hazlitt  describes  htm  in  early  manhood 
:ioii  clear,  and  even  light,  a  forehead  broad  and  high,  as  if  built 
I  itory,  with  lu'go  prajccling  cyebrotve.  and  hie  eyes  rolling  beoeath  them  like  a 
I  with  ilArkonod  liistre.  His  mouth  was  rather  open,  his  chin  good-humonred  aiid 
tand,  aad  his  nose  small.  His  hair,  black  and  glossy  as  tho  raven's  wing,  fell  in 
8  ovor  Lis  forehead — long,  liberal  hair,  peculiar  to  enlhuBiaatB." 

**  A  CBrtftin  f codflT  bloom  bU  fan  o'enplrod/' 

Pavy,  writing  of  him  in  1808,  says,  "  Hia  mind  is  a  wilderness,  in 

ur  luid  the  oak,  which  might  aspire  to  the  skies,  are  stunted  in  their 

nndorwood,  thorns,  briers,  and  parasitical  plants  :  with  the  most  exalted 

;ed  views,  sensitive  heart,  and  eulij^btened  mind,  ho  will  be  the  victim 

order,  precision,  and  regularity."     And  Leigh  Hant  speaks  of  Lis  open, 

niitured  mouth,  and  of  his  forehead  as  "  prodi(,'iDus — a  great  piece  of 

'     Wordsworth  agnin — 

Mid  mm«annir  • 


■■  Nobnr  to  « 


In  the  Bututnn  of  1883,  Emerson,  on  his  second  visit  to  England,  called  on 
lU  foaod  him,  "  to  appearance,  a  short,  thick  old  man,  with  bright  blue 
1  fine  clew  complexion."  The  poet,  however,  did  not  impress  the  American 
^Ijr,  and  the  hour's  talk  was  of  "  no  use,  beyond  the  gratification  of  curiosity," 
1  not  assimilate :  it  was  not  given  to  the  hard  and  cold  thinker  to  compre- 
I  uturo  of  "the  brooding  poet  with  the  heavenly  eyes;"  and  assuredly 
i  eonld  have  bud  but  small  sympathy  with  his  unsought-for,  and  perhaps 
nc  guest.  A  more  minute,  and  certainly  a  more  true  picture  is  that  which 
t  funned  of  him,  in  words  some  3-ears  later,  and  probably  not  long  before  his 
J  from  earth  : — "  Brow  and  bead  wore  round,  and  of  massive  weight,  but  the 
I  fiabby  and  irresolute.  The  deep  oyes,  of  a  light  haxel,  were  ns  full  of 
K  of  inspiration ;  confused  pain  looked  mildly  from  them,  as  in  a  kind  of 
ment.  The  whole  figure  and  air,  good  and  amiable  otherwise,  might 
3  flabby  and  u-resolute,  expressive  of  weakness  under  possibility  of  strength. 
He  Lang  Inotely  on  his  limbs,  with  knees  bent,  and  stooping  attitude  :  in  walking  be 
ralhcT  *hufllcd  than  decisively  stepped  ;  and  a  lady  once  remarked,  he  never  could 
ti  whieh  tide  of  the  garden-walk  would  suit  him  best,  but  continually  shifted  in 
eoriucrow  fubino,  and  kept  trying  both.  A.  heavy-laden,  hi ^h -aspiring,  and  surely 
■ncb-soSeriug  man.  Ilis  voice,  naturally  soft  and  good,  had  contracted  itself  into 
a  plaintive  snuffle  and  sing-song ;  be  Kpoke  as  if  preaching- — you  would  have  said 
fnacfcing  earnuslly,  and  also  hopelessly,  the  weightiest  Ihiugs."  About  ihe  same 
priud  a  writer  in  tho  Quarterit/ lUiitjc  ^ns  pictures  him:— "His  clerical-looking 
Irm.  Iho  thick  waving  silver  hair,  the  youthful-coloured  check,  the  indefiuahle 
UMtb  aBd  lip*,  tho  quick,  yet  steady  and  penetrating  greenish-grey  eye.  the  slow 
u»d   eontinaou*   unnnciation,  and   the  everlasting  music  of  his  tones."     Procter, 
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writing  of  him,  says  : — **  In  his  mature  age  he  had  a  full  round  face,  a  fine  hroad 
forehead,  rather  thick  lips,  and  strange,  dreamy  eyes.'*  In  Lamh*s  words,  **  his 
white  hair  shrouded  a  capacious  brain." 

There  are  several  portraits  of  him.  The  best  is  that  which  was  painted  by  his 
friend  Alston,  the  American  artist,  at  Rome,  in  1806.  Wordsworth  speaks  of  it  as 
*'  the  only  likeness  of  the  great  original  that  ever  gave  me  the  least  pleasure."*  The 
woodcut  at  the  head  of  this  notice  is  engraved  from  the  portrait  by  Northcote :  it 
strongly  recalls  him  to  my  remembrance. 

Although  in  youth  and  earlier  manhpod  Coleridge  had  perpetually  been — 

'*  Chaamg  chanoeHrtarting  friendshipB," 

not  long  before  his  death  he  is  described  as  "  thankful  for  the  deep,  calm  peace  of 
mind  he  then  enjoyed — a  peace  such  as  he  had  never  before  experienced,  nor  scarcely 
hoped  for.*'  All  things  were  then  looked  at  by  him  through  an  atmosphere  by  which 
all  were  reconciled  and  harmonised. 

It  is  true  that  he  failed  to  perform  all  he  purposed  to  do  :  of  what  high  soul  can 
it  be  said  otherwise  ?  But  his  friend.  Justice  Talfourd,  who,  while  testifying  to  the 
benignity  of  his  nature,  describes  his  life  as  <<one  splendid  and  sad  prospectus,**  does 
the  poet  and  philosopher  scant  justice.  What  he  might  have  done  was,  perhaps, 
hardly  known  to  himself,  and  could  but  be  guessed  at  by  others.  Whatever  the 
"promise**  may  have  been,  the  "performance**  was  prodigious.  To  quote  the 
words  of  his  nephew,  H.  N.  Coleridge,  "  he  did,  in  his  vocation,  the  day*s  work  of  a 
giant.**  The  American  edition  of  his  works,  which  is  not  quite  complete,  extends  to 
seven  closely-printed  volumes,  each  of  more  than  seven  hundred  pages !  If  he  had 
done  nothing  but  "  talk,**  his  life  would  not  have  been  spent  idly  or  in  vain,  as  the 
"  Table-Talk  '*  may  testify ;  but  as  a  writer,  who  of  the  generation  has  done  more  ? 
If,  as  Hazlitt  writes,  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  "  he  may  be  said  to  have  lived  on 
the  sound  of  his  own  voice ;  **  and  if,  according  to  Wordsworth,  "  his  mental  power 
was  frozen  at  its  marvellous  source ;  **  f  yet  what  a  world  of  wealth  he  has 
bequeathed  to  us,  although  the  whole  produce  of  his  pen,  in  poetry,  is  compressed 
within  one  single  small  volume  1  All  must  lament  that  this  illustrious  man  whom 
De  Quincey  describes  as  "  the  largest  and  most  spacious  intellect,  the  subtlest  and 
the  most  comprehensive,  that  has  yet  existed  among  men,**  should  have  given  way 
to  the  evil  habit  which  made  life  miserable  to  him.  But  while  lamenting  what  we 
have  thereby  lost,  we  may  be  consoled  by  the  excellence  of  what  has  been  preserved. 

A  few  months  ago  I  again  drove  to  Highgate,  and  visited  the  house  in  which  the 
poet  passed  so  many  happy  years  of  calm  contentment  and  seraphic  peace ;  again 
repeated  these  lines,  which,  next  to  his  higher  faith,  expressed  the  faith  by  which 
his  life  was  ruled  and  guided  : — 

**  He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small, 
For  the  dear  God  who  loreth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all !  'U 


*  This  portrait  is  now  in  the  National  Portrait  Gall^. 

i  Very  early  in  his  life  Lord  Egmont  said  of  him,  "  He  talks  very  mnch  like  an  angd,  and  does  nothing  at  all." 
De  Qninoey  speaks  of  his  indolence  as  "  inconceivable ; "  and  Joseph  Cottle  relates  some  amusing  instanoes  of  his 
forgetftilnesB  even  of  the  hour  at  which  he  had  arranged  to  deliver  a  lecture  to  an  assembled  andieiioe. 

X  It  was  once  said  to  me,  by  a  common  "  navvy,"  ^'  I  wouldn't  give  mudi  for  a  man's  Christianity  if  hit  dog  was 
none  the  better  for  it." 


COLERIDGE. 


fcaarUl  renutioi  lie  in  a  vault  id  the  p^aveyard  of  the  old  cbarch  at  Htgbgate. 

"atnnger"   in   the  parish  where    be   died,  notwithatandlDg   his    long 

I  tbere,  and  wao,  therefore,  interred  alone.     Not  long  afterwards,  however, 

till  WM  built  to  receive  the  body  of  his  wife.     There  the  two  rest  together. 

icIoBcd  by  a  thick  iron  grating,  the  interior  lined  with  white  marble,  con- 

tlM  Ultcra  marked  iti  the  woodcnt.     When  I  \'i8ited  the  tomb  in  ie(i4,  one 


of  tb«  nubl*  slaba  lud  accidentally  given  vray,  and  the  ooffin  was  partially  exposed, 
t  tftid  uy  hand  npon  it  in  solemn  reverence,  and  gratefully  recalled  to  memory  him 
wbo,  is  hit  own  nnipbatic  words,  had 


Tbe  UbUt  that  contains  the  epitaph  is  on  one  of  the  side-walls  of  the  new 
clmrefa.    It  wa*  conaecrated  two  years  before  the  poet's  departure ;  and  although  it 
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shut  out  his  view  of  mighty  Londou,  it  was  pleasant  to  know  that  in  his  later  days 
he  had  often  looked  on  that  temple  of  God.  The  tablet  that  records  the  death  of 
Mr.  Gillman  (and  also  that  of  his  wife,  who  survived  him  many  years)  is  of  the 
same  size  and  form  as  that  of  the  friend  they  loved  so  dearly.* 

I  would  omit  only  the  word  '*  perchance  **  when  I  quote  these  lines  from  the 
poet,  and  to  the  poet  apply  them — to  him  who  works  untrammelled  in  another 
sphere,  beloved  by  the  Master  he  served  in  this : — 

**  Meek  at  the  throne  of  mercy  and  of  God, 
Perchance  thou  raisest  high  th*  enraptured  hymn. 
Amid  the  bhuEe  of  Seraphim! " 

More  than  once  I  met,  with  Coleridge,  at  the  house  of  the  Gillmans,  and 
afterwards  at  other  places,  that  most  remarkable  man — <<  martyr  and  saint,*'  as 
Mrs.  Oliphant  styles  him — Edward  Irving.  He  and  Coleridge  were  singukr  con- 
trasts— in  appearance,  that  is  to  say,  for  their  minds  and  souls  were  in  harmony. 


These  are  the  inecriptibna  on  the  monu^pit  to  both  Coleridge  and  his  fi-iend  Qillmin  :— 


Sacred  to  the  Memonr 

of 

SAMUEL  TATLOB  COLERIDGE, 

Poet,  Philosopher,  Theologian. 

This  truly  great  ana  good  man  resided  far 

The  lait  nineteen  years  of  his  Ufa 

In  this  hamlet. 

He  quitted  (he  **  body  of  this  death  " 

July  26th,  1884, 

In  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age. 

Of  his  profound  learning  and  discursive  genius 

His  literary  works  are  an  imperishable  record. 

To  his  priyate  worth, 

His  social  and  Christian  Tirtues, 

Jamkb  and  Aira  On.LMAN, 

The  friends  with  whom  he  lived 

During  the  above  period,  dedicate  this  tablet. 

Under  the  prewure  of  a  long 

And  most  painfbl  disease, 

His  disposition  was  unalterably  sweet  and  angelic. 

He  was  an  ever-cm/vriMff,  tver-looina  frieiM, 

The  gentlest  and  kindest  teai^r. 

The  most  engaging  home  companion. 

**  O  framed  for  calmer  times  and  nobler  hearts  I 
O  studious  poet,  eloquent  for  truth  I 
Philosopher,  condemning  wealth  and  death, 
Tet  docile,  childlike,  fuU  of  life  and  love. 
Here,  on  thy  monumental  tttone,  thy  friends  inscribe  thy  worth." 

Reader!  for  the  world  mourn, 

A  Light  has  passed  away  from  the  earth ; 

But  for  this  pious  and  exalted  Christian 

Rejoice,  and  again  I  say  unto  you.  Rejoice! 


Thesaurus, 

lU 

Cor. 

B.  T.  C. 

Sacred  to  the  Memory 

of 

JAMES  OILLMAX,  SURGEON, 

(The  friend  of  S.  T.  Coleridge,) 

For  many  years  an  eminent  practitioner  in  this  place.    He  died  at  Ramsgate,  where  hi*  remain*  are  interred, 

on  the  let  of  June,  1839,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  oi  his  age. 

Whilst  on  earth  his  int^^it  v  of  heart  and  generosity  of  character  gained  the  confidence  and  es*eem  of  men. 
Bis  Christian  fsdth  has,  we  numbly  trust,  through  the  merit  of  the  Saviour,  obtained  the  promise  of  a  better 
inheritance. 

"  Mercy  for  praise — ^to  be  forgiven  for  Fame— 
He  asked,  and  hoped  through  Christ !    Do  thou  the  same." 
HiOHOATS,  13<A  A»v.,  1843. 


■  Scottish  nuQutor  was  very  tali,  powerful  in  frame,  aud  of  ^reet  pliyeical  vigour ; 
'  a  gKout  and  gigantic  figure,"  his  long,  black,  "  wavy  "  hair  hauging  partially  over 
lii  sboaldct^.     Hiu  featurei)  were  lurga  and   strongly  marked  ;  but  the  exprcBBlon 

I  griovonsly  marred,  like  that  of  WbilefieM,  by  a  squint  that  abstracted  much 
ia  "apostolic"  cburactcr,  and  must  huve  operated  prejudicially  as  regarded 
aion.  His  luouth  was  exiiniHitely  "  cut :  "  it  might  have  been  a  model  for  a 
r  who  desired  to  portray  strong  will  voDnbioed  witli  goneroua  sympathy.  Yet 
what  hi!  was — a  bra\'o  nian ;  a  wiin  whom  no  nhusc  could  humble,  no 
bdue,  no  oppression  crush.  To  uiu  he  malised  the  idea  of  Johu  the 
oDo  crying  in  the  wilderness,  who  had  his  loins  girt  about  him,  and 
6  food  was  locuatti  aud  wild  honey." 
f  UilfiDaci  ropreseula  Irving  iu  bin  "  Gallery  of  Literary  Portraits," — a  work  of 
I  worth,  that  vbIqo  of  which  will  increase  more  and  mora  as  time  removes  the 
'  farther  off: — "  His  aspect  wild,  yet  grave,  as  of  one  labouring  under 
\f  harden ;  bis  voice  deep,  yet  clear,  and  with  crashes  of  power  alter- 
with  cadences  of  softest  melody  ;  his  aotiSi,  now  graceful  ns  the  wave  of  the 
I  in  the  brUBzo,  and  now  heree  and  urgent  as  the  midnight  motion  of  the 
0  hurricane." 

)  great  men  have  borno  testimony  to  the  high  qualities  of  his  heart  and 
Procter  »ay»  of  bim  : — "  He  was  one  of  the  best  and  truest  men  it  has  been 
I  good  fortune  to  meet  in  life."  Lamb  describes  him  ue  "  finn,  outspeaking, 
ipid,  aud  docilu  m  a  pupil  of  Pythagoras."  And  this  is  the  testmiony  of  Thomas 
! : — ••  iiut  for  Ir\ing  I  hikd  never  known  what  the  communion  of  man  with 
;  he  was  the  freest,  brothorliest,  bravest  human  soul  man  ever  came  in 
i  with  :  the  bust  man  I  have  ever  (after  trial  enough)  found  in  this  world,  or 
1."  Those  who  would  know  more  of  him  may  consult  the  volumes 
',  Urs.  Ohpbant. 
nlpit — where  J  lnuiout  to  say  I  heard  him  but  once,  and  then  not  under 
_  r  indnences  that  so  often  swayed  and  guided  him—be  was  undoubtedly 
nr.  thoroughly  earnest  in  his  work,  am)  beyond  all  question  deeply  and 
jr  impreHsoil  with  the  duty  to  which  he  was  devoted.  I  fancy  1  see  him  there 
I  Uaxlitt  writes,  "  launching  into  his  subject  like  an  eagle  dallying  with  the 
t  times,  no  doubt,  his  manner,  action,  and  appearance  bordered  on  the 
as  impossible  to  listen  without  being  carried  away  by  the  intense 
I  fiery  zoal  with  which  he  dwelt  on  the  promises,  or  annunciated  the 
r  th*  prophets,  bis  predeceasors.  His  vobemence  was  often  startling. 
^BUtomai  appalling.  I.eigh  Hunt  called  him  "  the  lluiuiergea  of  the  Temple."  Ho 
**>  a  (oldjer,  aa  well  a*  a  servant,  of  the  Cross,  Few  men  of  his  age  aroused 
■**  hUftr  or  more  unjust  and  unchristian  hostility.  He  was  in  advance  of  his 
■^i  rwhajia,  if  ho  wor«i  living  now,  he  would  still  be  so.  for  the  spirituality  of 

■  lutarg  cannot  yet  be  understood.  There  were  not  wauling  those  who  decried 
'^  ••  a  prclendor,  a  hypocrite,  and  a  cheat  :  those  who  knew  him  ImjbI  depose  to' 
•i*  W»ty  of  his  heart,  the  depth  of  his  convictions,  the  fenonr  of  bis  faith  ;  and 
■••I  |e(  lin  Kho  will  indorse  this  eloquent  tribute  of  -his  biographer  : — "  ~ 
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mean  thoaghts  and  onbelieTing  hearts  were  the  only  things  miracoloiis  and  oat  of 
nature  :  '*  he  '^  desired  to  know  nothing  in  heaven  or  earth,  neither  comfort,  nor 
peace,  nor  rest,  nor  any  consolation,  bat  the  will  and  work  of  the  Master  he  loved.** 
To  some  he  was  bat  the  ^^  comet  of  a  season ;  '*  to  others  he  was  a  homing  i^id  a 
shining  light,  that,  issaing  from  the  obscare  Scottish  town  of  Annan,  heralded  the 
way  to  life  eternal.  He  died  in  1834,  comparatively  yoong :  there  were  bat  forty- 
two  years  between  his  birth  and  death.  More  than  forty  years  have  passed  since  he 
was  called  from  earth,  and  to  this  generation  the  name  of  Edward  Irving  is  little 
more  than  a  soond,  '^  signifying  nothing ;  "  yet  it  was  a  power  in  his  day,  and  the 
seed  he  scattered  cannot  all  have  fallen  among  thorns.  His  love  for  Coleridge  was 
devoted — a  mingling  of  admiration,  affection,  and  respect.  ^'At  the  feet  of  that 
Gamaliel  he  sat  weekly."  Their  friendship  lasted  for  years,  and  was  fall  of  kindness 
on  the  part  of  the  philosopher,  and  of  reverential  respect  on  that  of  Irving,  who, 
following  the  nataral  instinct  of  his  own  ingenaoas  nature,  changed  in  an  instant,  in 
sach  a  presence,  from  the  orator  who,  speaking  in  6od*s  name,  assumed  a  certain 
austere  pomp  of  position,  more  like  an  anthoritative  priest  than  a  mere  presbyter, 
into  the  simple  and  candid  listener,  more  ready  to  learn  than  he  was  to  teach. 

They  were  made  acquainted  by  a  mutual  friend,  Basil  Montagu,  who  himself 
occupied  no  humble  station  in  intellectual  society.  His  "  evenings  '*  were  often  rare 
mental  treats :  he  presented  the  most  refined  picture  of  a  gentleman — tall,  slight, 
courteous,  seemingly  ever  smiling,  yet  without  an  Approach  to  insincerity :  he  had 
the  esteem  of  his  contemporaries,  and  the  homage  of  the  finer  spirits  of  his  time. 
They  were  earned  and  merited.  '^  Gentle  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  humanity  ** — 
that  is  what  Talfourd  calls  Basil  Montagu.  Those  who  knew  him  knew  also  his  wife 
— one  of  the  most  admirable  women  I  have  ever  known.  She  was  likened  to 
Mrs.  Siddons,  and  forcibly  recalled  the  portraits  of  that  eminently-gifted  woman : 
tall  and  stately,  and  with  evidence,  which  time  had  by  no  means  obliterated,  of  great 
beauty  in  youth ;  her  expression  somewhat  severe,  yet  gracious  in  manner  and 
generous  in  words.  She  had  been  the  honoured  associate  of  many  of  the  finer 
spirits  of  her  time,  and  not  a  few  of  them  were  her  familiar  friends.*  She  might 
have  suggested  these  lines  to  Joanna  Baillie : — 

**  So  qaeenly,  so  commanding,  and  so  noble, 
I  shrunk  at  first  in  awe  ;  but  when  she  smiled, 
Methought  I  could  have  compassed  sea  and  land, 
To  do  her  bidding." 


*  Procter,  "  Barry  Cornwall "  fnow  removed  from  earth),  was  the  hnsband  of  the  daughter  of  Mra.  Honta«u 

Sir  a  former  marriage,  and  their  daughter,  Adelaide  Procter,  during  her  brief  life,  made  a  name  that  will  De 
Bflsed  with  thoee  ox  the  best  poets  of  the  century.    Basil  Montagi>  was  the  son  of  Lord  Sandwich  and  Miai  Rea, 
an  actress,  the  story  of  whoso  murder  is  one  of  the  English  coMt*  eiiebres. 


CHARLES  LAMB. 

HABLEB  LAMB  was  born  od  the  18th  Fobrnary,  1775.  in 
Crown  Office  Row.  Inner  Temple,  his  father  being  in  the 
employ  of  one  of  tUe  Bencbera  us  bis  "  clerk,  servant,  friend, 

t_r^  .  I  -  ^  ,  finpper,  guide,  etopwatch,  auditor,  and  treasurer."  On  Uie 
f^"*ii^'^'  C/T^/  ^^  of  Ot^tobtr.  1782.  the  boy  wiis  placed  in  the  Bchool  of 
THf'  '  ^^.|-J#"  y  Chriat's  Uospital,  as  the  "  son  of  John  Lamb,  scrivvner,  and 
^^.i^_^^  ■y'  ^''"'«'^'  '•'8  wife."  He  is  described  as  then  of  small 
J^^^^MSJ^Y  stature,  delirate  frame,  and  constitution  ally  nervous  nnd 
V^>-'. * '"      ~  timid:  of  mild  countenance,  complexion  clear  brown,  eyai 

v"^  of  different  coloDm,  with -'a  walk  slow  and  peculiar."  and  a  "difficaltj 
I  ^Sl  nf  nttsnnnc  "  that  was  something  more  than  bd  impediment  in  his  speeob, 
^  At  Cbriat's   Hospiul  was  formed  his  friendsbip  with  bis  seboolfeUow. 

■i)  Coleridge — a   friendship  that  coutinuetl  without   interruption    until    the 

'  poet- pbilneop her  was  laid  in  his  grave  at  Highgate.    They  were,  as  Lamb 

nritoi,  "  ^fty-year  friends  witkout  interruption."  A  memory  of  this 
•autnahle  nun  may.  tht^refore,  fitly  follow  that  of  Coleridge,  although  1  know  less  of 
hi«i  tb«n  1  did  of  many  others  who  have  left  tbeir  impress  on  the  age. 

In  ITHO  he  <|iult«<l  Christ's  Hospital,  au<l  obtained  a  situation  at  the  India  House, 
«b*T«  be  remained  dnring  thirty-six  years,  rarely  taking  a  holiday.     In  1825  be 
K  2 
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B  anScJent  for  all  the  mode^ 

>  Mctent,  irkBome  to  a  man 
_       _     _  I  that  of  dall  entries 

kat«T  WgMs;  bat  k  ha<  »—mtmfm  A*  oAgmid  from  pecaninry  perils  tt>' 

at  nen  of  lofty  imellect  ai»" 

hia  thankfulness  thai  he 

wen — Munpelled  to  learn,  ftonM 


elerk,- 


priMOcr  to  the  dttk  I  I  bKV*  h««a  akaiMd  to  ihmX  galley  thirty  yean  ;  I  have  almoel 
grown  to  the  wood."  Aad  afais, — •*  What  a  ««igbt  of  weuisome  prisoit  hours  have 
I  to  look  l»ek  aad  farwwri  ht,  aa  fwto  c«l  oat  o(  life ! "  Yet  he  tenders  this  cooiimI 
to  the  Qnakar  poet,  who  hod  coMtoanilitiJ  naigoiiig  hia  post,  "  trusting  to  the  boob- 
seDers"  for  bnod : — "Threw  yoioetf  hw  the  steep  Tatpeian  rock,  slap-dash, 
headlong  npon  iron  s^kaa,  cotter  Aon  hecome  the  stave  of  the  booksellers  ; "  and  he 
blesses  his  star  "  th>U  ProniwM^  sot  secinft  good  to  make  him  independent,  had 
seen  it  next  good  to  settle  him  iowa  apon  tha  stable  foondation  of  Leadenhall  Street ; " 
while  be  sympathised  with,  aad  uoDined  over,  the  "  corroding,  tortunng,  tormenting 
thooghts  that  diflarb  the  brain  of  thid  nnhireky  wi^ht  who  most  draw  upon  it  for  daily 
Busleoance."  ''  There  is  com  in  Egypt,"  he  wrote,  "while  there  is  cash  in  Leaden- 
hall."  He  was  therefore  content  with  his  lot,  althoagh  "  every  half-hour's  absence 
from  office  duties  was  set  down  in  a  book  ; "  yet  when  nltimately  released  from 
the  oar,  be  "  conld  scarcely  comprehend  the  maguitade  of  his  deliverance;"  and 
was  grateful  for  it. 

Dot,  in  tmth,  it  was  no  punishment  to  Cbarles  Lamb  to  be  "  in  popnloas  city 
pent."  In  the  streets  and  alleys  of  the  metropolis  he  foaod  themes  as  fertile  as  his 
conlemporarieB  had  sought  and  obtained  among  the  bills  and  valleys  of  Westmore- 
land ;  where  great  men  had  trodden  was  lo  hiin  •■  hallowed  ground  ; "  and  many  a 
dingy  building  of  unseemly  brick  was  to  him  boly,  as  tbe  birth-place,  the  deatb-place, 
or  tfae  intellectual  laboratory,  of  some  mighty  luminary  of  the  past.  Ho  ouco  paid  a 
visit  to  Coleridge  at  Keswick,  and  though  he  conceded  the  grandeur  and  the  glory 
of  old  Hkiddaw,  and  admitted  that  he  might  live  a  year  or  so  among  such  scenes,  he 
shonld  "  mope  snd  pine  away  if  he  had  no  prospect  of  again  seeing  Fleet  Street." 
Writing  to  the  high-priest  of  Nature,  Wordsworth,  he  says,  "  I  do  not  now  care  if  1 
never  see  a  mountain  in  my  life  ;  I  have  passed  all  my  days  in  London,  until  I  have 
I'ornied  as  many  and  intense  local  attachments  as  any  of  you  mountaineers  can  have 
done  with  dead  nstnre."  And  Talfonrd  had  heard  him  decliire  that  his  "  love  for 
natural  scenery  would  bo  abundantly  satislied  by  the  patches  of  long  waving  grass 
mid  Ihii  utiiiitud  itv.im  that  blacken  in  tbe  old  churchyard  nooks  which  yoa  may  yet 
loriiig  <iij  Thiiuies  Street."  Tbe  Strand  and  Fleet  Street  were  to  him  "  better 
|ilai'>     '     'ito  ill,  for  good  and  alt,  than  uuderueath  old  Skiddaw;"  and  Cova&l 
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Omri«D  was  "  dearer  to  him  than  any  garden  of  Alcinons."  So  late  sh  1829.  whnn 
be  bml  bwn  somfl  yean  free  to  wsmJor  at  bis  own  sweet  will,  be  writes  to  Words- 
■moiHi, — "O  lot  DO  Londoner  ima^oe  that  health,  and  reet,  and  ianoeent  accnp»tioD, 
■aterdiaage  of  couverse  sweet,  and  recreative  study,  can  make  the  country  nnylhing 
better  Ib&D  altogether  odious  and  detestahk."  Bat  thus  on  the  Bamo  subject  wrot« 
Bobert  Bonthey  : — "  To  dwell  in  that  fool  city — to  endure  the  oommoa,  hollow, 
Id,  lip-iotereoarse  of  liffr— to  walk  abroad  and  never  see  greeo  field,  or  ranninfi 

I.Wouk,  or  M>ttiDg  son — wil!  it  not  wither  up  my  fnculties  like  xome  poor  myrtle  that 

(faiLtw 


I  not  tlic  only  Londoner  to  wboni  the  huge  city  has  been,  or  is.  a 
ing  InxBi^.     James  Smith  UHed  to  aay  that  "  London  was  the  best  place  in 

~Y   "V"^  ^'^■^  ^^./u^ /u,.^. 


ancr,  abi]  tkn  only  place  in  winter."  It  was  Jekyll  who  proposed  to  make 
utry  UitoH  tolerable  by  having  tliem  pnved.  Dr.  Johnson  grew  angry  when 
■^  >biiM(]  London,  saying.  "  Sir,  the  man  who  is  tired  of  London  is  tired  of 
While  I  hud  a  roaidonre  among  the  heollbrul  commons  and  thick  woods 
of  WmA  Sorrey,  a  dtHtingnishod  author  of  this  class  was  my  gaest,''  and  was  located 
in  A  pretty  little  lodge  shulterod  among  tnll  trees,  where  nightingales  were  singing. 
la  tba  moniiDg  bo  complained  they  had  kept  him  awake  all  night.  '■  Well,"  I  said, 
**  *af«ly  it  is  not  a  misery  to  be  kept  awake  by  '  the  bird  most  musical.'  "  ■■  Nay," 
\m  i«|iU>il,  "  if  I  MU  kept  from  sleep,  I  do  not  see  mnch  difference  between  nightin- 
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gales  and  cats  I*'  The  love  of  Lamb  for  London  was,  in  fact,  an  absolate  passion. 
Hazlitt  says  of  him,  <*  Tbe  streets  of  London  are  his  faery  land,  teeming  with  wonder, 
with  life  and  interest,  to  his  retrospective  glance,  as  it  did  to  the  eager  eye  of  child- 
hood.    He  has  contrived  to  weave  its  Uitest  traditions  into  a  bright  and  endless 


romance.** 


Although  Lamb  had  thus  ample  scope  for  continual  enjo3rment,  and  was  saved 
from  the  necessities  that  so  often  beset  the  paths  of  men  of  genius^  there  was  a 
skeleton  in  his  house,  and  pleasure  was  ever  associated  with  a  terror  more  appalling 
than  Death.  His  beloved  sister — his  dear  companion  and  cherished  friend — was 
subject  to  periodical  fits  of  insanity,  during  one  of  which,  with  her  own  hand,  she 
killed  her  beloved  mother.  There  is  nothing  in  human  history  more  entirely  sad 
than  the  records  of  the  walks  these  two  made  together,  when,  thereafter,  as  the  clotid 
came  over  her  mind,  and  she  saw  the  evil  hour  approaching,  they  paced  along  the 
road  and  across  fields,  weeping  bitterly  both — she  to  be  left  at  the  lunatic  asylum  until 
time  and  regimen  restored  reason  and  he  to  return  to  his  mournful  and  lonely  home. 

What  a  sad  picture  it  is — harrowing,  appalling !  Lamb  carried  with  him  on  such 
journeys  the  '*  strait  waistcoat "  that  was  ever  near  at  hand,  and  brought  it  back  with 
him  when,  sufficiently  recovered,  she  returned  with  him  to  gladden  his  roof-tree ;  for 
8he  brought  with  her  the  sunshine  as  well  as  the  shadow. 

The  fatal  death  of  tbe  mother  took  place  on  the  22nd  September,  1796.  There 
was,  of  course,  a  coroner's  inquest,  and  a  verdict — "  Lunacy."  *  The  daughter  was 
confined  in  Bedlam.  After  a  time  she  was  given  up  to  "  her  friends,**  and  her  brother 
thenceforward  became  her  "  guardian.**  The  word  is  far  too  weak  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  never-ceasing,  never-ending  care  and  thought  for  her  consolation  and 
comparative  comfort.  It  is  indeed  a  sad  task  to  picture  him,  with  a  perpetual  dread 
of  insanity  haunting  him ;+  loving  one,  whom  he  addresses  as  "  the  fair-haired  maid** 
(of  whom  nothing  further  is  known),  but  sacrificing  that,  and  all  else,  to  solemn  and 
mournful  Duty.  It  was,  however,  duty  lightened  by  love  ;  for  intense  affection  linked 
these  two  together  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  hours  of  their  lives.  **  The  two 
lived  as  one  in  double  singleness  together:'*  on  her  side  affectionate  and  earnest 
watching ;  on  his  a  charming  deference,  "  pleasant  evasions,**  little  touches  of 
gratitude,  perpetual  care— anxious  and  troubled  care. 

In  one  of  her  letters  to  her  brother  during  her  temporary  confinement  she  writes  : 
**  The  spirit  of  my  mother  seems  to  descend  and  smile  upon  me,  and  bid  me  live  to 
oiyoy  the  life  and  reason  the  Almighty  has  given  me.**  And  she  did  live  to  enjoy 
both,  in  calm  and  sorrowful  content,  to  a  very  old  age,  surviving  her  brother  many 
years— dying  on  the  20th  of  May,  1847.    She  was  placed  in  the  grave  by  his  side: — 

"In  death  they  were  not  divided." 


•  Tbe  llw^^  wtoiy  in  told  by  bimnelf  in  a  letter  to  Coleridge :— "  My  poor  dearest  nster,  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  has 
been  the  death  of  her  own  mother.  I  wms  at  hand  time  enough  only  to  snatch  the  knife  out  of  her  gnsp.  My  poor 
fkther  was  slightly  wounded,"  That  terrible  circumstance  mu«t  be  regarded  as  the  **  influence  "  that  ruled  his  EST: 
it  is  the  key  that  unlocks  the  closet,  and  exposes  the  skeleton  within :  his  life  would,  indeed,  be  uninteUigihle 
unless  this  mght^il  incident  is  borne  in  mind.  It  expUdns  and  modifies  all  his  erron»  and  they  were  very  Ihr— 
none  that  tarnished  his  character  or  hardened  his  heart.      ,^,    ,     ,, 

4  There  was  a  tendency  to  insanity  in  the  fiunily ;  and  Charles  himself  was  for  a  time  **  mider  restnint.**  In 
one  of  his  letters  to  Coleridge  he  refen  to  the  **  six  months  he  was  in  a  mad-house  at  Hoxton.** 
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fe  is  truly  described  an  a  "  life  of  uncongenial  toil,  diversified  with  frequpiit 
Titlfoiird  gently  refers  to  hia  only  blot — his  "  one  single  frailty  " — '■  the 
intli  wliicli  he  would  quaff  exciting  liquors ; "   that  bu  attributes  to  "  h 
iliysica]  pocuUarity  of  constitatioD."  '*   It  wa^s  "  a  kbd  of  corporeal  need."  angmented, 
at  indnced,  by  tbo  beavy,  irksome  labours  of  his  dull  office,  and  still  more  by 
e  Kirrows  tbul  duviruued  hiui.  and  wbicb  teupted  liim  to  snatch  a  fearful  joy." 
Bill  biniiielf  refers  to  hia  excexsive  love  of  tobacco,  and  his  vain  nttempts  to  subdue 
»  control  it,  and  doscrihes  "  how  from  illuminating  it  i^ame  to  darken,  from  a  quick 
*c«  H  turned  to  a  negative  relief,  thence  to  a  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction,  thence 
■  positive  misery," 

Y«i.  although  with  many  drawbacks,  the  life  of  Charles  Latab  was  by  no  means 
without  enjoyment.     He  had  many  attached  friends,  the  earliest  and  the  latest  being 
•ebonl-uate  Coleridge.     This  tribute  is  from  his  pen  :— 


||  b  the  tribute  of  Itoliert  Soiitbey  : — 

~  rtAiln  Ininb.  to  tlioH  «rhn  Iniinr  Ihre  ioiUy  dwr 
Fur  nil«l  e»nlui  iinJ  for  rtrrling-  worth. 
Vinhanjimff  ftlcrmljhip,  WHnulh  €^t  hnorl  niitfvre, 
Arcl  irit  rbAt  Qrvn- guiv  bq  iU  ihouirbt  bulb. 
Nor  e\«i  in  ila  vpon  UkdxfO  a  itiiis-" 

It  WB«  (aid  of  him  that  "  he  had  the  faculty  of  tnniing  even  casual  a 
ifetti  frieuda,"  fttid  lie  thus  touchiogly  records  their  departure  : — 


iir  Ibiir  lia>v  dtnt  itnd 


' tbcT  hin  ltd  Rii, 

lU  vrdnnrted. 


le  was  a  most  ilolighlfid  companiut),  and  a  Grm  and  trne  and  never-changing 
Of  the  latter  there  is  evidence  in  his  memorable  letter  to  Southey,  whom 
to  bnvo  wrongfully  assailed  Leigh  Uiiat ;  f  of  the  former  we  have  the 
to  many  that  it  is  needless  t<i  quolo  ihem.  Among  hia  more  frequent 
nlimale  Irienda  were  Haziitt,  Godwin,  ThelwHil,  Basil  Montagu  and 
kn*  Mlimalilo  lady,  Procter,  Barnes.  Uaydon,  Carey,  Knuwk's.  Moxon,  Hood,  and 
Hon*;  while,  later  in  life,  bo  wilb  often  cheered  by  the  light  that  emanated  from. 
pMd  and  t<'ndor  Talfounl.  His  loving  and  eloquont  biogrnphcr  describes,  with 
felidly.  Lamb's  "  sujpers  "  in  the  Middle  Temple.  In  181)0  be  was  living 
16,  Mitre  Court  Unildings;  m  1817  he  had  removed  to  lod^ngs  in  Russell 
it,  CoTecit  Oanlen,  the  oomur  honse,   "delightfully  situated  faclwceu  the  two 


■  Vj  no  Bwmn  wlliBf  to  julmlt  t li.l  Iht  rhnnw  of  iMlirtelj- 1 
ibDllainl  bfiuour,  thtlmtlUiff  tJHt  %  TaiT  wD4ll  portwn  of  AlcAtao) 
>  hritbr  Wttn*  lo  SouttirT— vlniw  luJy  offencip  —-'  "-'■  '-  -^  --" 


iMilneil  •-  indm].  bcdmiH  that 

..pwthUherHl," 

in  KB  artidr  in  the  uurti'fji  Airica  ba  hud 
-     ■  .l>ud 


-1^ 


^Ji  "  that  vjibl*  oiilf  *  «nand«T  niiiniKU  fHtini, 

\  Crli-nila:  ahi]  lu  *  IeI'p^  i^tSourlifT.  inU1«ii  long  kltti  mudis 
*  umpunrily  Inrnta  uid  MX  lun." 


^liEhtfid 


3  botli  tb«  afflicted  inmaUs— U.ej  l.v  Ui^ojg  cl^arge  of  ioEUie  patients,  BDit  wn* 
0  meBiiK  worthy  of  sacb  b  trust,  for  efae  had  habits  that  probably  AH  uot  reeetrc 

[  from  the  iDl«restiiig  p^ticnta  of  vrlrom  eiie  hud  the  c«re.     The  person  I 

refer  to  recollected  Miss  Lamb  cQltiag  op  her  fetitlier-bci],  ui<l  flittering  the  feathers 
to  the  winda  oat  of  hej'  winilow ;  and  told  tne,  what  I  am  lanth  to  believe,  that 
whenever  Lamb  or  his  sister  "  misbehaved  "  Uiewsctves,  Bedford  was  in  tbu  holnl  of 
thmstinf;  them  into  a  miserable  closet  af  the  roam,  where  Ifaey  were  coittined  BOBie- 
tinieN  for  buura  together  ontil  it  pteiiscd  the  harpy  to  give  them  freedom. ' 

Lamb  did   not  die  in  that  humili^atiog  boose :    bis  frieude — according  to    tlie 


mt^it 
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•■Uiontjr  I  hove  quoted — having  discovered  the  manner  m  which  he  was  trenteii, 
mniivci]  bim  frntu  the  womnn'e  ctistody,  a  few  weeks  before  bis  death,  to  Kdmonton, 
Mttl  il  wu  nt  Eduioutoti  he  died. 

Lmfflb  bu  recently  received  ample  jnstice  at  the  bands  uf  an  eRtimalitu  gentleman 
utd  dolielitfnl  Butbur — a  kindred  spirit,  who  wns  the  friend  uf  nearly  all  the  groat 
niMi  ftnd  woni«n  of  his  age.  and  who  could  i»  no  way  better  have  cloRed  a  long 
fHTMr  of  boDonrnlilo  intellectual  Inboor  than  by  a  biography  of  one  he  knew  so  well 
and  loved  so  mnch.  Procter  was  the  Inst  of  that  glorious  galaxy  of  genius  that, 
■vly  in  ibo  precent  century,  glorified  the  intelWtual  world  : — 


Ha  oBtlrrvil  all  of  tbem.     Be  was  still  on  eartb  when  these  pages  were  first  printed. 
H«  hks  left  earth  now.     I  may  have  more  lo  say  of  him  before  I  close  this  volume. 

IiMmb  had  many  peouliuriliuR  :  all  of  tbem  were,  to  say  the  least,  harmlesB.  Ho 
plkyfitUy  aUndes  to  some  of  ttiora  ;  "  I  never  coald  seal  a  letter  TOithont  dropping  the 
«mx  oo  ma  siilo,  besides  scalding  my  fingers."  "  My  letters  are  generally  charged 
doable  »t  Uio  pu«t-utBce,  from  their  clDraetnesa  of  fuldure." 

The  first  time  1  saw  snd  spoke  with  Charles  Lamb  was  where  ho  was  most  at 

fcome — in  floet  Street.     He  was  of  diminutive  and  even  ungraceful  appearance,  thin 

did  wiry,  dnmsily  clad,  and  with  a  shuffling   gait,  more  than  awkward  ;  though 

nnwnnl.  it  waa  cuy  to  perceive  that  the  head  was  of  no  common  order,  for  the  bat 

fall  hack  m  if  it  Utted  hotter  there  tbau  over  a  large  iQtelleclual  forehead,  which 

•varfanoj;  a  countenance  somewhat  expresMve  of  anxiety  and  even  pain.     His  wit 

was  in  kia  eye — lamiuons,  iinick,  and  restless  ;    and  the  smile  that  played  about 

Ut  aontb  was  eo^lial  and  good-humonred.     His  person  and  bis  mind  were  happily 

ihaneUriacd  by  his  contemporary,  Leigh  Hunt :    "  As  his  frame,  so  bis  genius ; 

M  fit  dir  tbongbt  as  can  be,  and  equally  as  unlit  for  action."     Id  one  of  his  playful 

>Dovd>  bo  thus  duEcribfd  himself:  "  I!elow  the  middle  stature,  cost  of  face  slightly 

Jrvish,  itamoiers  abominably."     Leigh  Hunt  recollected  him,  when  young,  coming 

tniM  tb«  boys  at  Christ's  Hospital,  "  with  a  pensive,  brown,  handsome,  and  kindly 

(•n.BDd  a  t^ait  advancing  with  a  motion  froni  side  to  side,  between  involuntary 

auduuDCBS  and  attempted  ease  ; "  and  he  says  of  bim  in  after  life,  ■■  He  had  a 

UwoHby  of  Ariatutle,  with  na  pure  a  heart  as  ever  beat  in  human  bosom,  and 

linla  tny  fragile  to  sustain  it.     His  features  are  strongly  yet  delicately  cut ;  he  baa 

t  1m  eyt  aa  well  as  loruhead.  and  no  face  carries  in  it  greater  marks  of  thought  and 

iMliag."    Bat  the  most  finished  picture  of  the  man  is  that  which  his  friend  Talfonrd 

"  A  light  frame,  so  fragile  that  it  seemed  as  if  a  breath  would  overthrow  it, 

IfflH  ig  clerk-liku  black,  was  surmounted  by  a  head  of  form  and  expression  the  most 

•  and  nraet.     His  black  hair  curled  crisply  about  an  expanded  forehead;  bis 

».  ■cftly  brown,  IwinUed  with  varying  expr«sEion,  though  the  prevalent  feeling 

>n4;  and  the  nose  aligbtly  curved,  and  delicately  carved  at  the  nostril,  with  the 

'■r  outline  of  the  face  regularly  oval,  completed  a  bend  which  was  finely  placed 

K  BIO  shonldwv,  and  gave  imjiorlance  and  even  dignity  to  a  diminutive  and  shadow}' 

Thtis  wrilea  Haxlitl  of  Lamb:  "There  is  a  primitive  simplicity  and  self- 


denial  about  bia  manners,  and  a  Quakerism  in  his  personal  appearance,  whicli  is, 
bowever,  relieved  by  a  Sue  Titian  head,  full  of  dumb  eluqnence."  And  Uiis  is  llie 
picture  drawn  of  bim  by  the  American,  N.  P.  Willis  : — '•  Eater,  a  gentleman  in  black 
small- clothes  and  gaiters,  stiort  and  very  slight  in  bis  person,  bis  bead  set  on  bis 
xhonlders  witb  a  thooglitrul  forward  beod,  bis  bair  jast  eprinkled  with  grey.  • 
beaotiful  deep-set  eye,  aquiline  uose,  and  it  very  indescribable  moatfa."  John 
Foster,  writing  of  him  in  the  -V™^  Muntkiy  Mai/atitu  (1B85),  bbjtb  : — "Hia  face  was 
deeply  marked,  aod  full  of  noble  liueB — traces  of  senEibitity,  imagination,  sufferinfi. 
and  mi:ch  thought."  Recently,  Procter  has  thas  described  Lamb : — "  A  small  spare 
man — somewhat  stiff  in  bis  manner,  and  almost  clerical  iu  his  dreHR,  which  indicated 
much  wear ;  he  had  a  long,  melancholy  face,  with  keen,  penetrating  eyes  ;  he  had 
a  dark  complexion,  dark  curling  hair,  almost  black  ;  and  a  grave  look,  lighting  up 
occasionally,  and  capable  of  sndden  merriment ;  hie  lip  tremulous  with  expression ; 
his  brown  eyes  were  quick,  restless,  and  glittering." 

Some  time  in  1827  or  1828  I  met  Lamb  twice  or  thrice  at  the  bouse  of  C-oleridge. 
and  one  evening  in  particular  I  recall  with  peculiar  pleasure.  There  wore  not  many 
present,  none  I  can  remember,  except  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gillman.  The  poet- philosopher 
engaged  in  a  contest  of  words  with  his  fnend  upon  that  topic  conceming  which 
Coleridge  was  ever  eloquent — the  power  to  reconcile  Fate  with  Free-will.  Alas !  I 
am  unable  to  recall  to  memory  a  single  sentence  that  was  said.  I  only  know  the 
imprcHsion  left  upon  me  was  that  of  envy  of  the  one  and  pity  for  the  other ;  envy  of 
the  philosopher  who  reasoned  bo  cheerfully  and  hopefully,  and  pity  for  the  essBvist 
whose  despondency  seemed  rather  of  the  heart  than  of  the  mind.  Unhappily  I  did 
not  turu  to  account  the  opportunities  1  had  of  seeing  and  knowing  more  of  Lamb. 
1  might  surely  have  tlono  so  ;  but  little  thought  bad  I  then,  or  for  a  long  time 
afterwards,  that  it  would  ever  be  my  task  to  write  a  memory  of  the  man.  It  is  by 
no  means  the  only  case  in  which  I  had  opportunities  of  auqulring  and  commnnicntiDg 
valuable  knowledge. 

"  His  poems  were  admirable,  and  often  contained  as  deep  things  as  the  wisdom 
of  some  who  have  greater  names  ;  "  that  is  the  statement  of  one  who  knew  him 
intimately.  "No  one,'' writes  HazHtt,  "  ever  stammered  out  such  fine,  piqnant, 
deep,  eloquent  things  in  half-a-dozen  half-sentences." 

His  more  enthusiastic  admirers  give  him  high  rank  as  a  poet :  I  confess  I  cannot 
see  much  in  bis  poetry  that  justifies  the  world  in  so  placing  him,  although  there  are 
two  or  three  of  his  poems  that  warraut  the  hi;^h  praise  he  received.  As  a  gentle  and 
genial  critic  he  claims  a  foremost  station.*  But  It  is  as  an  essayist  that  be  has  been, 
and  ever  will  be,  most  valued.  The  "  Essays  of  Elia  "  have  a  prominent  position 
among  the  "  classics"  of  England.     They  are  full  of  wisdom,  pregniut  of  genuine 


ircU  kjunm  irhfoh  dncribeF<  him  ea  nt 


raVbotof  whitt 
liuid  rua  VQUld 
bchfJJcD 


*  orhlttMdf  wit  mam- »n»dd(e»  are  tol 
iBgUDB  of  wliloh  be  wueirfMiTclT  (Ondl.iayi 
hire'"    Mn.Matliem  (IhEwtaowotthefami ,,     _.    

baiUu,  giiintf  diirvtiniu  to  the  mui  vbo  vu  \o  dJp  bira.  ntiitt«riiip  ibem  out^" 

HiT|'*ind  dovuhcwent.    RiMnguid  regnlnltig  bf a  ttroilh,  be  repeated,  *-  t^Vja  lo  be  dip-dlp-peil.  _    .. ._  , 

aad^Eyp  ll*  vmt  vnln,    A  Ihn^  limp  llw  done  wuh  repeated,  and  f  ben^  vbeu  Dearly  nffDCAtnl.  IaulU  tnHbBtf«4 


tlarjal  LAinb  taUliB  an- 
il to  be  dip-p  nL"  "  Tf, 
iip-dip-ped.'^    -y«t.«lr;'' 


CHARLES   LAMB.  59 

wH.  aboODil  in  trae  pathos,  and  have  a  rich  vein  of  humoar  running  through  thorn 
mH.  Th«  kinillinKDS  of  his  heart  and  the  plnyrdness  of  bis  fancy  are  spread  over 
e<rei;  pag*.  If  his  niaturer  taste  and  extensive  reading  compelled  biai  to  try  all 
Bodvrn  writers  by  a  severe  standard,  he  reproved  wltb  the  mildly  persuasive  bearing 
of  «  •ympatbiBiRg  jadge  -.- — 


No  writer  nicire  fully  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  older  dranialista  ;  and  few  huvo 


•o  Urgdy  aided  to  render  them  popniar  in  our  ago.*  If  Ilia  style  reminds  ns  forcibly 
t4  the"  old  tnventive  fioeta,"  be  never  appeius  an  imitator  of  them.  His  mind  waa 
kkia  to  Uuin  ;  be  lived  his  days  and  nights  lu  their  company. 

I  rapjr  Uhm!  lines  from  Mrs.  Hall's  Albam ;  I  believe  they  have  not  been  hereto- 


*.T*"lf»  ««»T  tiM  lUt  Oodato.  (mills  "^  »  P«"Mr*  " 
^^^  ^^■■*  •?^'tl  ftif  F,  to  t«in.  t}irMUfh  f hn  tHfl**  m  Ih* 
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**I  had  mise  in  dreams  of  a  Beauty  rare. 
Whom  &te  had  spell-bound  and  rooted  there, 
Stooping,  like  some  enchanted  theme. 
Over  the  marge  of  that  crystal  stream 
Where  the  blooming  Oreelc,  to  echo  Uind, 
With  self-love  fond,  had  to  waters  pined. 
Ages  had  waked,  and  ages  slept, 
And  that  bending  posture  still  she  kept ; 
For  her  eyes  she  may  not  turn  away 
TOl  a  fairar  object  shall  pass  that  way : 
Till  an  image  more  beauteous  this  world  can  show 
Than  her  own  which  she  sees  in  the  minor  behnr. 
Pore  on,  fedr  creature,  for  ever  pore. 
Nor  dream  to  be  disenchanted  more ; 
For  vain  is  expe<.tance,  and  wish  is  vain. 
Till  a  new  Nardssus  can  come  again. "-^.  Lamb. 

It  is  said  of  Lamb  that,  being  applied  to  for  a  memoir  of  himself,  he  made  answer 
that  '^  it  would  go  into  an  epigram."  Bis  life  was  indeed  of  ''mingled  yam/'  good 
and  ill  together,  but  the  latter  was  in  the  larger  proportion.  *'  He  had  strange 
phases  of  calamity,"  living  in  continnal  terror.  He  described  himself  as  once 
*'  writing  a  playful  essay  with  tears  trickling  down  his  cheeks."  Yet  in  none  of  his 
writings  is  there  any  taint  of  the  gloom  that  brings  discontent ;  if  he  had  unhappily 
too  little  trust  in  Providence,  he  did  not  murmur  at  a  dispensation  terribly  calami- 
tous. If  seldom  cheerful,  he  was  often  merry  :  and  in  none  of  his  writings  is  there 
evidence  of  ill-nature,  jealousy,  or  envy.  He  wrote  for  periodicals  of  opposite 
opinions  ;  he  was  the  friend  of  Southey,  and  he  was  the  friend  of  Hazlitt ;  hearoosed 
no  animosities,  and  enemies  he  had  none. 

There  must  have  been  much  in  the  genial  and  lovable  nature  of  the  man  io 
attract  to  him — in  a  comparatively  humble  position,  and  with  restricted,  rather  than 
liberal,  means — so  many  attached  friends  who  are  renowned  in  the  literary  history  of 
the  epoch. 

He  was  not  young,  but  not  old,  when  called  from  earth.  <*  He  sank  into  death 
as  placidly  as  into  sleep,"  writes  his  loved  and  loving  friend  Talfourd ;  he  was  laid  in 
Edmonton  Churchyard,  '^  in  a  spot  which,  a  short  time  before,  he  had  pointed  out  io 
the  sexton  as  the  place  of  his  choice  for  a  final  home."  A  venerable  yew-tree  still 
lives  beside  a  tomb  of  remote  date ;  and  several  almshouses  for  aged  men  and  women 
skirt  one  of  the  sides  of  the  cemetery — ^pleasant  objects  for  the  poet  to  have  thought 
over  when  selecting  his  last  resting-place.  A  line  from  Wordsworth's  Monody  to  his 
memory  will  fitly  close  a  brief  record  of  his  life  : — 

*'  Oh,  he  was  good,  if  ever  good  man  lived." 

On  the  tombstone  is  the  following  inscription  : — 

TO  THE  MEMORY 

OP 

CHARLES    LAMB, 

DIED  27th  DECEMBER,  1834,  AGED  69. 

"  Farewell,  dear  fiiend ;  that  smile,  that  harmless  mirth, 
No  more  shall  gladden  our  domestic  hearth ; 
That  rising  tear,  with  pain  forbid  to  flow, 
Better  than  words  no  more  assuage  our  woe  ; 
That  hand  outstretched  firom  small  but  well-earned  store. 
Yields  succour  to  the  destitute  no  more. 


TM  nt  than  not  tU  loat ;  through  nunT  ui  j 
Wmi  italiiv  iBU*  ud  haRioiir,  atuLll  ibr  pi 
WlD  minj  Ml  BofAUi  tnom,  plcued  to  we 
^Bt  old  md  happier  ywa  rerlrvd  id  'beo. 
TU*  Bvr  otu  «BrTJi ;  and  if  with  frietida  we  ehr 
IMrji^lnhMTHiiWe  hops  t«  meet  Ibw  the 


ALSO  MARY  ANNE  LAMB, 


BOBN  Sui  DECEUBEB.  Iim'.     DI£D  D^ii  HAY,  INT. 

Tbe  lines  'ten  written  at  the  saggceUon  of  the  publisher,  Uosod,  by  the  Rev.  F. 
H.  Carj'/  the  triuiGiAtur  uf  Duule.  He  waB  quo  of  the  essayist's  deareut  frJeuds, 
itAay  will  nmcuiber  that  estimable  maa  and  most  accompliebed  Bcbolar,  when  dis- 
chATging  his  daily  daty  at  the  British  Mnseum.  I  recall  him  to  menury  as  very 
kiedty,  with  a  most  gracious  tiiid  Bympathislug  enpresBiou  ;  slow  in  liis  movementB, 
••  if  be  wero  always  iit  thuugbt,  living  among  the  books  of  which  he  was  Ihe  cas- 
lodiui  and  soDght  only  the  cumpaDioiisblp  of  the  lofty  spirits  who  ha<I  gone  from 
■wrlh — thiwo  who,  though  dvad,  yet  speak.  I  remember  Ugo  Posvolo  (and  there 
cottli)  have  been  do  better  authority)  telling  me  he  considered  Cary's  translation  of 
Puita  t>ot  only  tlie  best  translation  in  the  English  language,  but  the  best  trautilatiou 
IB  any  U&goa^e.  There  have  since  been  several  tranaktions  of  the  mighty  Floreu- 
tiiM.,  hot  they  can  be  tolerated  only  by  those  who  have  not  read  that  of  tho  Rev.  F. 

Then  were  few  men  for  whom  Lamb  entcrtaineil  a  warmer  affection  than  he  did 
for  tbo  pablifbrr  Moxnn  ;  but  Moxon  was  a  poet  aleo,  asd  prodaced  Sonnets  of  much 
boknty.  He  was  cBstsutially  aided  by  Mr.  Rogers  in  his  basiness,  and  that  businesH 
it  DOW  carried  on  by  Mr.  Moxun's  sou.  Moxon  died  early  in  life  ;  his  constitution 
■  always,  and  the  eomewhal  sad  and  painfal  expressioD  of  his  gentle  conn- 
,i  indicative  of  the  disease  to  which  he  succumbed.  Ho  m'ds  tbo  executor 
at  CtwrJOT  Lamb,  and  mtuntained  a  close  corruspondeuce  and  an  intimate  relationsliip 


B  "  mma  other  liDn  hf  thr  mow  pm,  wrlH« 

,.Hf  ADfUoftnLinuu/ which  E^ub  had  Wrtrwp 

I  i<huiicrttT,  kIIihUdv  IB  himr  mn  ncn  to  hu  wcll-hn 


Aadyn 


aicelf  kiVB  Ihn  man  than  «i 
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with  many  other  poets  of  his  time,  keeping  their  friendship  to  the  last,  and  sostaining 
the  high  character  that  made  them  his  friends.'^ 

Another  remarkable  person  is  somewhat  mixed  np  with  the  history  of  Charles 
Lamb.  William  Hone  was  a  bhort,  stout,  active  man,  with  a  keen  eye,  a  well- 
developed  forehead,  having  a  tendency  to  baldness,  a  slightly  upturned  nose,  and  a 
general  look  of  cleverness.  He  had  been  an  unsuccessful  man  of  projects,  and  an 
unlucky  bookseller,  when  he  published  in  a  cheap  form  some  political  parodies  that 
had  considerable  sale.  This  led  to  his  famous  prosecutions,  as  the  Government  had 
determined  to  stop  the  issue  of  all  such  works.  At  that  time  he  had  a  small  shop  at 
No.  67,  Old  Bailey :  here  he  was  suddenly  arrested  on  the  charge  of  publishing 
*'  impious  and  profane  libels,"  committed  to  the  King's  Bench,  where  he  remained 
for  two  months,  and  was  ultimately  tried  in  Guildhall  on  three  successive  days  of 
December,  1817.  He  was  too  poor  to  engage  counsel,  and  defended  himself.  His 
defence  was  a  marvel,  from  the  great  and  peculiar  knowledge  he  displayed  of  the 
history  of  parody  from  the  days  of  Luther,  and  he  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  jury 
that  no  such  work  as  he  was  tried  for  had  ever  been  considered  criminal  in  the  sense 
the  Attorney-General  put  upon  it.  Justice  Abbott  tried  him  the  first  day,  but  on  the 
second  Lord  Chief  Justice  Ellenborough  came  expressly  to— convict.  He  began  by 
endeavouring  to  arrest  his  style  of  defence,  but  Hone  out-mastered  him,  and  was 
again  acquitted.  With  unparalleled  vindictiveness  the  third  trial  was  proceeded 
with  the  next  day,  when  Hone  was  almost  too  weak  to  speak.  But  the  harshness  of 
Ellenborough  strung  up  his  energies,  and  he  again  induced  the  jury  to  deliver  a 
verdict  in  his  favour.  His  boldness  and  learning,  and  the  stout  stand  he  had  made 
against  legal  tyranny,  led  to  a  public  subscription  on  his  behalf,  and  he  opened  a 
shop  (45,  Ludgate  Hill),  whence  emanated  that  famous  series  of  political  pamphlets, 
illustrated  by  George  Cruikshank — the  severest  stings  the  Government  had  to  endure. 
They  sold  enormously  :  twenty-five  or  thirty  editions  of  more  than  a  thousand  each, 
spread  them  far  and  wide.  Queen  Caroline's  ariival,  her  popularity,  and  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  king  and  court,  gave  full  scope  for  satire,  of  which  he  availed  himself. 
In  1825,  when  politics  had  lulled,  he  projected  and  published  the  ''  Every-day 
Book,"  in  which  his  peculiar  and  out-of-the-way  knowledge  found  useful  vent.  That 
was  succeeded  by  other  works,  continued  for  a  series  of  years,  when  the  public 
interest  began  to  fail,  and  ultimately  Hone  established  a  dining-establishment  in 
Gracechurch  Street.  After  some  time  that  failed  also,  and  he  died  in  obscure  and 
needy  circumstances. 

Although  so  many  of  Hone's  parodies  were  printed,  it  is  difficult  now  to  procure 
a  copy  of  any  one  of  them.  That  some  of  them  were  ''  atrocities  "  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  and  it  is  certain  that  their  issue  ought  to  have  been  stopped,  and  their  author 
punished.  But  the  Government  assumed  the  attitude  of  a  bully  and  the  character  of 
an  oppressor,  and  public  sympathy  was  with  the  wrong- doer.     I  frequently  talked 


*  Mozon  married  Miss  Emma  Isola,  a  "  very  dear  friend  *'  of  the  Lambs,  who  was  regarded,  indeed,  as  their 
adopted  daughter. 


WILLIAM  GODWIN. 


\  HoiM  in  bis  shop  on  l.iidgaUv  Uill,  luid  fooud  Lim  gentle  b 
II  of  iufuniuitiou,  wliich  he  was  ever  ready  to  couuniuucitto. 

I  GoDinN,  tlio  eliHe  ftBfiouiuto,  if  uot  the  friend,  of  Lomb,  I  mot  iu  tlin 
coiBpaoy  of  EUh  more  ibau  ouce.  But  1  temember  him  when  he  Jiept  a  booksoller'^ 
•hop  OB  IJnow  Uill.  I  ntaa  ii  schoolboy  then,  and  purcbasetl  a  book  there — handed 
to  iu«  bj  hitnitelf.  It  vas  it  poor  shop,  poorly  furnished  :  its  contents  cousisliug 
diiiJIy  of  rhildrenu  books,  with  the  old  coloured  priuLs  thut  would  strangely  contrast 
wiih  Ui«  lui-illaatrutionii  of  to-day.* 

He  wa«  ihc  huxhatid  of  Mary  Wolstoncroft.  They  had  lived  together  in  loose 
bond*,  boticving,  or  at  least  arguing,  that  wadluck  was  an  uuhecoming  tie.  Thoy 
ch«ng«d  their  minds,  however,  in  courHe  of  time,  yiuldiog  probably  to  the  per- 
••Baoiotu  of  friends,  and  married.  Their  daughter  was  the  wife  of  Percy  Bysshe 
hballvy.  iShi:  wrote  suverul  works  of  fiction,  the  only  one  of  which  that  la  not  quite 
(urfottcu  \»  '■  Frankensteb."  t  Although  be  continued  to  adore  Reason  all  bis  life, 
tu»  Dondnct  was  not  so  offensive  as  to  forbid  oci»sioDal  association  with  good  men 
lik«  Coleridge,  and  genial  men  like  Lamb.  In  person  he  was  remarkably  sedat«  and 
aniMttB,  nsembtiug  iu  dreus  and  manner  a  Dissenting  minister  rather  than  the 
•dTOEkl«  of  "  frco-tbongbt "  in  all  things — rehj;ious,  moral,  social,  and  intolioctual ; 
ha  ms  dtoft  and  stout;  his  clothes  loosely  and  carelessly  pat  on,  and  nsualty  old 
and  wnni ;  his  hands  were  generally  in  his  pockets ;  he  had  a  remarkably  largo, 
batU  bod,  and  a  weak  voice ;  aeemmg  generally  half  asleep  when  he  walked,  and 
•van  wheo  be  talked.  Few  who  saw  this  man  of  mlm  exterior,  quiet  manners,  and 
(txixpreniiiTe  featnros,  eonid  have  believed  him  to  have  originated  three  romances — 
"FJkhuul,"  "Caleb  WUiams,"  and  "St.  Leon" — not  yet  forgotten  because  of 
their  terrible  excite tnents^-and  the  work,  "  Political  Justice,"  which  for  a  time 
tmOed  a  MUiMtion  that  was  a  fear  in  every  state  of  Europe.^ 

Kruitually  be  obtained  a  sinecure  in  the  Exchequer ;  and  on  a  comforting 
aipBBd  of  £2U0  a  year  he  passed  the  later  yeare  of  his  life.  He  died  iu  1886,  is  the 
■igkty-fim  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  Cripplegate  Churchyard. 

Lamb  callod  him  "a  good-natured  heathen."  Southey  said  of  htm,  in  1T97. 
"  B«  baa  large  noMe  eyes,  and  a  nose — oh  !  most  abominable  nose  :  "  and  he  is 
Ibu  pictured  by  Tolfuurd  : — "  The  disproportion  of  a  frame,  whioh,  low  of  stature, 
ma  •Bmoutitcd  by  a  massive  head  which  might  befit  a  presentable  giant,  was 
na4«red  almoiit  imperceptible,  uot  by  any  vivacity  of  expression  (for  his  coun* 
teaanw  waa  rarely  hgbted  up  by  the  deep-seated  genius  within),  but  by  a  gracious 
navilj  of  manner  which  many  '  a  fine  old  En^jlisb  gentleman  '  might  have  envied." 
Uaydon  l«IU  us  that,  in  lti'i'2,  Qodwin  was  "  in  distress."  "  turned  out  of  his  house 
aess,  and  thieatened  with  the  seizure  of  all  he  possessed  in  the  way  of  slock 


ft 


•  Mm  bv>  U>  'liop  undw  lb*  aaiu  el  Kiwi  Haldwia :  mmrndit,  if  it  hid  btcn  knit  In  ht>  awa.  ht 

Iks'  **  axUDwii.  fur  U*  pnUlalHd  imlBiiB*  Iwd  uciud  s?n«nl  fioMiUIr.  to  mj  (be  lout. 

I  'Omtmittma  liaj  VnUUBtaoll  tot  to  wifl^  Mim.  StullFf  far  ha  dtaghliir.  mnJ  Um  tminiirt^l  ShtUr 


ki  ^  boB  Ite  ^wUm  bin*  « ilH  (TDuutu 
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and  famitnre."  Lamb  and  others  made  a  subscription  for  him ;  and  among  the 
subscribers  was  Walter  Scott,  who  subscribed  anonymously,  as  "  he  dissented  from 
Mr.  Godwin*s  theories  of  politics  and  morality,  although  an  admirer  of  his  genius." 

How  very  different  in  all  respects  was  that  other  companion — ^*^  the  friend  indeed  " 
— of  Charles  Lamb — Thomas  Noon  Talfoubd  !  '^  Tender,  suave,  and  eloquent ;  a 
liberal  and  enlightened  lawyer ;  a  graceful  yet  lofky  poet ;  with  charity  for  all, 
sympathy  for  all,  and  help  for  all — wherever  help  was  needed. 

He  made  his  way  by  force  of  genius,  aided  by  high  integrity,  to  the  Bench ;  and 
died  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  was  one  of  Uie  few  examples  of  a 
lawyer  in  full  practice  pursuing  a  successful  career  as  an  author ;  one  irom  whom  no 
penalty  was  exacted,  although,  no  doubt,  he  did  often 

«  Fen  a  aosmet  wlien  he  Bhoold  eagrooB.** 

His  manners  were  peculiarly  bland  and  gentle  ;  he  had  a  calm  but  expressive  coun- 
tenance ;  and  he  was  obviously  a  man  whom  those  who  knew  must  love.  As  a  poet, 
his  reputation  rests  on  his  tragedy  of  Ion.  He  was  the  friend  of  many  literary 
persons,  and  often  their  counsellor.  For  some  years  he  represented  Beading  in  Par- 
liament, and  died  universally  esteemed  and  respected. 

Miss  Mitford,  who  knew  him  when  a  youth,  prophesied  his  after  &me.  Writing 
to  one  of  her  friends,  she  said  of  him  : — '<  You  should  know  that  he  has  the  very 
great  advantage  of  having  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  his  own  talents  and  industry ; 
and  those  talents  are,  I  assure  you,  of  the  very  highest  order.  I  know  nothing  so 
eloquent  as  his  conversation — so  powerful,  so  full ;  passing  with  equal  ease  from  the 
plainest  detail  to  the  loftiest  and  most  sustained  flights  of  imagination ;  heaping,  with 
unrivalled  fluency  of  words  and  ideas,  image  upon  image,  and  illustration  upon  illus- 
tration.    Never  was  conversation  so  dazzling,  so  glittering." 

Among  the  friends  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Lamb  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century  was  John  Thelwall,  who  had  been  tried  for  high  treason,  in  179^,  with 
Hardy  and  Home  Tooke.  I  knew  him  in  1816,  in  Bristol,  while  I  was  spending 
my  school  holidays  there.  He  was  delivering  lectures  on  Elocution  in  that  city.  I 
recall  him  as  a  man  of  small  and  delicate  form,  but  of  remarkable  energy,  thou^ 
aged  then  ;  in  person  small,  compact,  muscular,  with  a  head  denoting  indomitable 
resolution,  and  features  deeply  furrowed  by  ardent  workings  of  the  mind.  He  had 
lost  his  teeth,  which  dental  surgery  at  that  day  could  not  replace  ;  yet  he  spoke  with 
much  point  and  fervour,  and  was  singularly  graceful  in  movement — having  the 
aspect  and  manner  of  a  perfect  gentleman,  although  brought  up  at  ''a  tailor's 
board  " — as  he  stood  and  addressed  the  audience,  habited  in  pantaloons,  the  fashion 
of  the  period,  and  a  short  coat  of  a  make  then  novel.  Wordsworth,  who  knew  and 
respected  him,  described  him   as ''a  man  of  extraordinary  talent,  an  affectionate 

*  Talfourd  was  one  of  the  exccutnrfl  of  Lamb.  lie  flret  publi8hed  '*  Tjetters  and  a  Sketch  of  his  Life,"  and 
twelve  yeiin  af  crwardH,  *'  Final  MemorialB  of  Charles  Lamb.*'  The  former  he  dedioated  to  Mary  Anna  Lamb;  the 
latter  to  William  Wordaworth. 


iVJUJAir  HAZLJTT. 


ad  a  good  bther;"  and  adds — "Though  brought  np  in  the  city  at  a 
Uulor'a  board,  be  was  truly  sensible  of  the  beauty  of  natural  objects. " 


Tber*  was  another  man  of  nmrk  whom  I  met  occnsionnlly  when  it  was  my 
pririlcg«  lo  sit  amoDg  the  great,  whom  it  is  dow  my  highor  privilege  to  portray — 
Wiujui  HizuTT.  His  gnuiilBon,  one  of  the  Registrars  in  the  Court  of  Baulcruptcy , 
hu  pohUihed  two  large  volumes  of  bis  biography  and  correspondcoco.  He  was  of 
liiah  dMcsnt — bis  father  was  u  Uuitarian  miuister — and  he  was  boni  at  Maidstone 
in  1776.  Ha  was  designed  for  the  ministry,  bot  "  took  "  early  to  art,  and  painted 
SOD*  portratta — learning  enough,  at  least,  to  give  value  to  his  art -criticisms.  His 
|iliifawii>ii  was  poroly  that  of  a  man  of  letters,  "  depending  on  his  literary  earnings 
ior  tnbautonce  lo  ihu  last."     He  died  in  London  in  I81M),  at  the  ago  of  lifty-two. 

Ha  was  a  reformer  of  the  old  school;  more  than  that,  indeed— be  was  a 
damoetst.  a  hat«r  of  authorities,  aod  anything  but  a  lover  of  his  native  land,  the 
wtrj  opposite  of  some  of  the  Mends  who  cheered  and  helped  him  on  bis  way 
llufiMgb  life,  ilia  ailmiration  of  the  iirst  Napoleon  amounted  almost  to  insanity ; 
•mm  gwiCTnas  Talfourd  describes  him  as  "staggering  under  the  blow  of  Waterloo, 
aod  batdly  aide  to  forgive  the  valour  of  the  coiii]UerorH."  He  styles  him,  however, 
"Iba  grnl  critic  and  thinker."  His  Lectures  on  the  Poets  and  his  Essays  on  Art 
are  full  of  valuable  knowledge,  nnd  may  be  studied  to-day  with  profit  and  pleasure ; 
wfaila  bit  dramatic  criticisms  muy  still  be  read  with  delight,  although  the  actors, 
vilboat  an  exception,  arc  all  gone. 

I  r«iinaiiilx<r  him  na  a  little,  moau-looking,  unprepossessing  man  ;  bnt  I  am  very 
■sirilUiig  In  ace«[>t  Uaydon's  estimate  of  bim — "A  singular  compound  of  malice, 
candour,  eewaidice.  genius,  purity,  vice,  democracy,  aod  couceit."  Sucb  a  man 
mold  sot  have  oliUtined  this  testimony  from  Charles  Lamb  ;  and  no  man  know  him 
bvtUf  than  did  the  gentle  and  genial  essayist  : — "  I  should  belie  my  own  conscience 
if  I  said  Ins  than  that  I  think  W.  H.  to  be,  in  bis  natural  and  hooltby  state,  one  of 
Um  wiaeat  and  finest  spirits  breathing.  80  far  from  being  ashamed  of  that  intimacy 
wkieh  waa  betwiit  us,  it  is  my  boast  that  1  was  able  for  so  many  years  to  have  pre- 
Nmad  it  antira  ;  and  I  think  I  eball  go  to  my  grave  without  finding,  or  expecting  to 
lad,  saah  anutbur  companion."  Yet  Do  Quiucey  says  of  bim — "  He  was  splenetio, 
lod  mor*  than  peevish  ;  "  but  "  the  soil  in  bis  brain  was  of  a  volcanic  fertility ;  " 
"ho  nuled  upon  no  man  :  "  "  his  misanthropy  was  constitutional  ;  "  "  there  was  a 
latk  lioiater  gloom  for  ever  apon  bis  co  ante  nan  ce  ;  "  "it  seemed  to  mo  that 
W  liatad.  eTeu  more  tban  enemies,  those  wbom  CDritom  obliged  bim  to  call  his 
Mnda." 

Ba  «»■  of  «%ht  nuke — tbin,  indeed  ;  but  Lis  frame  was  "  wiry  and  compact." 
Ha  la  tfana  dmcribed  by  GilfiUan  : — "  His  face  was  pale  and  earnest,  almost  to 
fciggafdiiia,  yet  finely  formed ;  his  eye  eager,  like  that  of  one  seeking  to  see,  rather 
thu  imag  into  the  strange  mj-elary  of  being  around  him  ;  hia  brow  elevated  ;  bis 
Wr  dark  and  aboudant."     He  had  a  lonely  life  :  few  to  sustain,  and  none  to  cheer 
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him;  none  of  the  sweet  amenities  of  home.*  As  a  professed  critic  he  had  the 
common  lot — few  friends,  many  foes.  He  had  "  restless  and  stormy  passions  " — so, 
at  least,  say  those  who  knew  him  hest — and  these  were  neither  suhdued  nor  con- 
trolled hy  any  Faith  that  nourishes  and  strengthens  Hope  and  Charity. 

Only  once  I  saw  De  Quincet — another  of  the  hand  who  occasionally  made 
glorious  the  evenings  of  Charles  Lamh  in  Mitre  Court.  That  remarkahle  man, 
whose  story  has  heen  often  and  fully  told,  is  thus  descrihed  hy  Gilfillan  : — ''  A  little, 
pale-faced,  woe-hegone,  and  attenuated  man,  with  a  small  head,  a  peculiar  hut  not 
large  brow,  and  lustreless  eyes ;  yet  one  who  would  pour  into  your  ear  a  stream  of 
learning,  and  talk  like  one  inspired — or  mad.'*  His  death  was  somewhat  sudden. 
He  had  a  fall  that  induced  dangerous  symptoms,  and  on  the  27th  December,  188-i, 
he  died  at  Edmonton,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

I  knew  also  in  the  year  1824 — 5,  and  more  than  once  visited  him  in  his  Library 
in  Queen  Square,  Westminster,  that  very  venerable  gentleman — Jeremy  Bentham. 
He  died  in  1882,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  having  been  called  to  the  Bar  id  1772.  His 
head  was  singularly  fine — grand,  indeed,  with  white  flowing  locks  that  hung  grace- 
fully over  his  shoulders,  with  a  pleasant  yet  strongly  intellectual  countenance,  that 
conveyed  the  idea  of  habitual  cheerfulness,  and  a  smile  that  seemed  perpetual,  and 
indicated  perfect  benevolence — of  mind  and  heart.  His  bust  has  been  often  mistaken 
for  that  of  Franklin,  whom,  no  doubt,  he  much  resembled.  Hazlitt  has  said  of  him, 
*'  He  lived  like  an  anchorite  in  his  cell,  reducing  law  to  a  system,  and  the  mind  of 
man  to  a  machine ;  '*  '*  overlaying  his  natural  humour,  sense,  spirit,  and  style  with 
the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  an  obscure  solitude."  It  is  a  far  higher  estimate — that 
which  his  intimate  fi*iend  Sir  John  Bo  wring  gives  of  the  powerful  intellect  and 
generous  sympathies  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  century — of  the 
eighteenth  rather  than  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

And  now  to  the  long  list  must  be  added  the  name  of  John  Bowrino,  so  long 
known  as  Dr.  Bowring,  and  subsequently  by  his  knight-title,  <'  Sir  John."  He  was 
knighted  for  services  in  China,  where  he  had  a  lucrative  appointment,  given  to  him 
by  his  friends  the  Whigs,  to  whom  he  had  long  been^  a  very  useful  servant.  I  knew 
him  so  far  back  as  1828,  and  esteemed  him  highly.  As  a  politician  he  was  largely 
in  advance  of  his  time.  He  had  great  energy,  industry,  and  ability,  and  amply  earned 
the  honours  to  which  he  attained. 

These  are  but  slight  sketches  of  some  of  the  friends  or  associates  of  Charles 
Lamb,  but  they  may  not  be  regarded  as  out  of  place  when  *<  companioning  "  a 
portrait  of  gentle,  genial  '*  Elia." 

*  Talfourd  relates  this  anecdote  of  the  honour  of  Jeffrey :— '*  When  Hazlitt  was  on  his  death -bed,  and  '  appre- 
hensive  of  the  fature/  he  dictated  a  brief  and  peremptory  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Edii^na-gh  Heviewy  reqniiuig  a 
considerable  remittance  to  which  he  had  no  claim  but  tfakt  of  former  remunerated  services,  which  the  mend  who 
obejred  his  bidding  feared  might  excite  displeasure.  But  he  mistook  IVands  Jeffrey.  The  sum  demanded  was 
reoeiTed  by  return  of  post,  with  anxious  wlahes  for  Hazlitt's  xeoovery,  just  too  late  for  him  to  understand  his  error." 
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N  tbe  j-ear  1763  &  lecturer  ou  rhetoric  visited  the  dty  of  BriBtol  darin;; 
a  proressiomd  toar.  Be  vits  accooipauied  by  s  youth,  bis  bod  :  that 
youth  was  Richard  Brindey  Sheridan.  Amon^  his  frequent  auditors 
was  a  yotuig  girl — Hannah  More.  I  feel  aa  it'  1  were  vriting  a  far-off 
history,  for  she  conversed  with  me  ooncaniiDg  the  circumstance  to  which 
I  am  referring,  and  which  occurred  npwards  of  u  cc-ntury  ago.  Uer 
name  ii>,  indccid,  so  linked  with  the  ji&si  an  to  iteeui  to  faelung  to  a  remote 
Kt'Uurulion ;  for  when  I  knew  her,  in  liViri,  nho  hud  rvached  tliu  patri- 
archal Age  of  funrscoro,  and  her  talk  was  of  the  historic  men  an^  wuiueii 
who  hnd  boeu  her  associates  :  ^niuuel  Johnson,  Kdmuod  Burke,  David 
Ilibli'ip^  I'i>rt«iuj,  Percy,  Newton,  auJ  Watson  ;  Mackenzie,  Buswell,  Bir 
luDi'v,  Soiithey,  Chalmers,  Wilherforcc,  Uibbou,  De  Lolmo,  John  Lucke, 
Mrs.  Moutugui',  and  niany  others, — famous  men  and  women  of  her  time,  who 
Wonrod  uid  loved  her,  as  "  n  {lare  tiud  hamble,  yut  zealous  philanthropist."  Her 
TOIiflga  wer«  admired  by  them  all — l>y  the  religious  and  tho  sceptic,  by  the  philo- 
■nph«r  asd  the  frivoluoa  worldling ;  all  foiinil  in  them  something  to  admire,  and 
mUubk  b)  coadomn  ;  for  her  charity  hub  universal,  lliuy  were  comprehended  alike 
b)  iLt  wmgteiota  and  tba  simple ;  were  read  and  respected  equally  by  the  greatly 
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learned  and  the  comparatively  ignorant.  Prodigious,  therefore,  was  the  influence 
they  exercised  on  her  age.  She  is  emphatically  foremost  among  those  to  whom  the 
poet  refers,  who, 


Departing,  leave  behind  them 
Footprmta  on  the  sands  of  Time.' 


Yes  !  I  seem  indeed  to  he  writing  a  far-o£f  history  when  I  recall  to  memory  one  who 
is  of  the  eighteenth,  and  not  of  the  nineteenth,  century.  She  had  sat  for  her  portrait 
to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  when  the  artist  was  in  his  zenith,  and  she  placed  in  my  hands 
a  playhiU  of  her  tragedy  of  Percy,  in  which  David  Garrick  sustained  the  leading  part. 
The  painter  and  the  actor  were  her  dear  friends. 

I  can  hut  faintly  picture  now  that  venerable  lady  who  more  than  fifty  years  ago 
received  and  greeted  us  with  cordial  warmth  in  her  graceful  drawing-room  at  Barley 
Wood ;  directed  our  attention  to  the  records  she  had  kept  of  glorious  friendships 
with  the  triiily  great ;  spoke  with  humble  and  holy  pride  of  her  labours  through  a 
very  long  life ;  impressed  upon  our  then  fresh  minds  the  wisdom  of  virtue,  the  incon- 
ceivable blessing  of  Christian  training  and  Christian  teaching,  and  hailed  us  with 
encouraging  hope  and  affectionate  sympathy,  just  as  we  were  entering  the  path  she 
had  trodden  to  its  close, — she  who  had  been  a  burning  and  a  shining  light  before  we 
were  born. 

Her  form  was  small  and  slight :  her  features  wrinkled  with  age ;  but  the  burden 
of  eighty  years  had  not  impaired  her  gracious  smile,  nor  lessened  the  fire  of  her  eyes, 
the  clearest,  the  brightest,  and  the  most  searching  I  have  ever  seen.  They  were 
singularly  dark — positively  black  they  seemed  as  they  looked  forth  among  carefolly- 
trained  tresses  of  her  own  white  hair ;  and  absolutely  sparkled  while  she  spoke  of 
those  of  whom  she  was  the  venerated  link  between  the  present  and  the  long  past. 
Her  manner  on  entering  the  room,  while  conversing,  and  at  our  departure,  was  posi- 
tively sprightly ;  she  tripped  about  from  console  to  console,  from  window  to  window, 
to  show  us  some  gift  that  bore  a  name  immortal,  some  cherished  reminder  of  other 
days — almost  of  another  world,  certainly  of  another  age ;  for  they  were  memories  of 
those  whose  deaths  were  registered  before  the  present  century  had  birth. 

This  is  Mrs.  Hall's  portrait  of  her : — 

**  Her  brow  was  full  and  well  sustained,  rather  than  what  would  be  called  Jlne :  firom  the 
manner  in  which  her  hair  was  dressed,  its  formation  was  distinctly  visible ;  and  though  her  eyes 
were  half  closed,  her  countenance  was  more  tranquil,  more  sweet,  more  holy — for  it  had  a  holy 
expression — than  when  those  deep  intense  eyes  were  looking  you  through  and  through.  Small, 
and  shrunk,  and  aged  as  she  was,  she  conveyed  to  us  no  idea  of  feebleness.  She  looked,  even 
then,  a  woman  whose  character,  combining  sufficient  thought  and  wisdom,  as  well  as  dignity  and 
spirit,  could  analyse  and  exhibit,  in  language  suited  to  the  intellect  of  the  people  of  England,  the 
evils  and  dangers  of  revolutionary  principles.  Her  voice  had  a  pleasant  tone,  and  her  manner 
was  quite  devoid  of  affectation  or  dictation  :  she  spoke  as  one  expecting  a  reply,  and  by  no  means 
like  an  oracle.  And  those  bright  immortal  eyes  of  hers — not  wearied  by  looking  at  the  world  for 
more  than  eighty  years,  but  clear  and  far-seeing  then — laughing,  too,  when  she  spoke  cheeifolly, 
not  as  authors  are  believed  to  speak, — 

'In  measured  pomiK)us  tones/ — 

but  like  a  dear  matronly  dame,  who  had  especial  care  and  tenderness  towards  young  women.  It 
is  impossible  to  remember  how  it  occurred,  but  in  reference  to  some  observation  I  had  made,  she 
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I  him  what  you  tbink,  uid  leave  il 


She  wtm  clad,  I  well  remember,  in  b  dress  of  rich  pea-green  silk.  It  was  an  odd 
wfuoi,  KDd  contrasted  somewhat  oddly  with  her  patriarchal  age  and  venerable  conn- 
InutOM,  fot  was  in  harmony  with  the  youth  of  her  step,  and  her  unceasing  vivacity, 
M  aba  langbed  and  chatted,  chatted  and  laughed  ;  her  voii?e  strong  and  clear  as  that 
of  B  girl,  and  ber  animation  as  full  of  life  and  Tigour  as  it  might  have  been  in  her 
t|irmg-tiiDe. 

lO  floBrished  at  a  period  'n^en  religion  was  little  more  than  a  Bound  in  England  ; 

■ti^C<<,^^    Ti^>^^-^^    ^/ir*^7-M*-^  '^^ 


-C-^ 


^/^£i.f$^f-^k^£.    ^'Tfi 


f  of  the  Engli&h  Cborch  were  virtuous  only  in  escpptional  caaes,  nnd 

pBoeks  cfimmittcd  by  tbe  Stale  to  their  charge  were  left  in  as  utter  ignorance  of 

■I  utd   rabgion«  datiea  as  if  tbey  had  been  really  but  sheep  gone  astray :  vhen 

I  ninddring  impioty  sacred,  and  raising  altarg  for  the  worship  of  Reason  ; 

d  iA«D  ib  Eu;;liuitl  thiTe  wvru  vile  ropyists— profesaional  propagators  of  sedition 

i  biMpbemy  under  tbe  names  of  Ijiberty  and  Fraternity. 

:  tbat  tenibl«  time    Uannab  More  came  ont  in  her  strength.     Her  tracts, 
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pamphlets,  poems,  and  books  aided  largely  to  stem  the  torrent  which  for  awhile 
threatened  to  overwhelm  all  of  good  and  just  in  these  kingdoms.  They  inculcated 
as  an  imperative  duty  the  education  of  the  people,  stimulated  gospel  teaching  by 
persuasions  and  threats  addressed  to  those  who  had  been  appointed,  at  least  by  man, 
to  the  office  of  the  ministry,  and  stirred  ap  to  be  her  helpers  men  and  women  of 
every  class,  from  the  humblest  to  the  highest,  from  the  cottage  to  the  throne.  She  did 
her  work  so  wisely  as  seldom  to  excite  either  prejudice  or  hostility.  Those  who 
might  have  been  the  bitter  opponents  of  men  so  occupied  were  tolerant  of  zeal  in  a 
woman,  and  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  her  sex  sheltered  her  from  assailants,  while 
it  empowered  her  to  make  her  way  where  men  would  have  failed  of  entrance. 

She  was  not  bigoted.  There  was  in  her  nothing  of  coarse  sectarianism  opposing 
scepticism  in  phraseolog}''  harsh  and  uncompromising.  Her  mind  had  ever  a  leaning, 
and  her  language  always  a  tendency,  to  the  Charity  that  suffereth  long  and  is  kind. 
What  was  meant  for  mankind  she  never  gave  up  to  party ;  though  a  thorough 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  she  saw  no  evil  motive  in  those  who  counselled 
withdrawal  from  it ;  though,  with  her.  Faith  was  the  paramount  blessing  of  life,  and 
the  first  and  great  commandment  Duty  to  God,  she  inculcated  all  the  duties  of  that 
which  is  next  to  it,  "Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself* — that  which  has  been  well 
termed  "  the  eleventh  commandment ;  '*  nor  had  she  any  value  for  the  religion  that 
consisted  mainly  of  idle  or  listless  observance — cold  adherence  to  outward  formalities 
— nor  any  trust  in  that  dependence  on  Providence  which  is  but  a  mere  admission  of 
belief.  There  was  no  taint  of  asceticism  in  her  piety — no  abnegation  of  enjoyment, 
under  the  idea  that  to  be  cheerful  and  happy  is  to  displease  God.  Her  religion  was 
practical ;  she  relished  many  of  the  pleasures  which  the  worldly  consider  chief,  and 
the  ''rigidly  righteous**  ignore  as  sinful.  She  might,  indeed — and  it  is  probable 
often  did — apply  to  herself  that  line  in  the  epigram  of  Dr.  Young : — 

"  I  live  in  pleasure  while  I  live  to  thee." 

In  all  her  thoughts,  words,  and  works,  she  was  in  the  service  of  One  who 

' '  Must  delight  in  virtue. 
And  that  which  he  delights  in  must  be  happy." 

She  especially  laboured  to  give  religion  to  the  young  as  a  source  of  enjo3rment  that 
in  no  degree  diminished  happiness,  and  was  constant  in  imploring  youth  not  to  post- 
pone the  blessing  until  age  had  rendered  pleasure  distasteful.  ''  It  is,**  she  wrote, 
''  a  wretched  sacrifice  to  the  God  of  heaven  to  present  £[im  with  the  remnants  of 
decayed  appetites,  and  the  leavings  of  extinguished  passions.** 

While  she  never  sought  to  lead  woman  out  of  her  sphere,  and  is  at  once  an 
example  and  a  warning  to  the  ''  strong-minded,**  she  sought  by  all  right  means  to 
elevate,  and  succeeded  in  elevating,  her  sex.  In  a  word,  her  mission  was  to  augment 
the  sum  of  human  happiness  by  wholesome  stimulants  to  virtue,  order,  industry,  as 
their  own  rewards,  but  of  infinitely  higher  value  as  the  preliminaries  to  a  state  for 
which  life  is  but  a  preparation. 

Her  lessons  were  more  especially  impressive  to  those  who  learn  that,  in  widening 
the  sphere  of  their  duties,  they  do  not  abridge  those  that  essentially  appertain  to 
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In  her  case  there  was  comparative  release  from  household  tsuoa,  bat  she 
ptjpeUially  Uuglit  that  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  their  neglect,  by  any  labour  of 
miiMl  or  pea,  by  any  occupation  that  is  suggosted  by  philanthropy  or  religion. 

It  was  from  tbU  cimee  chiefly  thnt  she  excited  no  suspicion.  If  men  often 
ItrtiiJgiBgty  and  uugraoiuusly  admit  female  talent,  it  is  seldom  from  any  principle  of 
jeaJoBvy ;  it  ia  rather  a  dread  that  it  will  abstract  from  the  power  of  the  domestic 
nrtiws,  randoring  woman  leaa  the  deity  of  home,  and  dwarRng  her  as  a  mother,  a 
dangbUr,  a  siHl«r,  or  a  vriie.  In  the  far-ofi"  time  when  Hannah  More  flourisbcd, 
and  to  which  our  memory  takes  ns  back,  that  drcnd  was  very  generally  felt.  There 
ar«  now  so  nMUy  examples  of  genina  in  woman,  with  its  ample  eiercise  and  foil 
ciD{iloyto«at, — which  in  no  way  imply  exemption  from  her  leading  bustneas  in  life, — 
tlwt  alum  OD  this  head  has  mnoh,  if  not  entirely,  subsided.  To  tench  that  lesson 
wma  ooe  of  the  many  good  works  of  Bannah  More.*"  She  was,  therefore,  one  of 
IboM  to  whom  England  owes  much  of  its  greatness ;  and  though  she  has  been  more 
tban  forty  years  in  her  grave,  to  utter  a  prayer  of  gratitude  over  it  is  a  doty  that 
any  writer  may  covet. 

Uy  reodera  will  permit  me  to  dwell  somewhat  on  the  privilege  we  have  enjoyed 
ID  hamg  penooolly  known  this  good  woman.  It  is  indeed  a  happy  memory — that 
which  roralla  the  day  wo  passed  with  her  at  Barley  Wood. 

H«iii>ah  More  was  horn  in  the  hamlet  of  Fishponds,  in  the  parish  of  Stapteton, 
about  four  miles  from  Bristol,  on  the  2iid  of  Februan,',  1743,  more  than  one  hundred 
aiul  thirty  years  ago  I  Her  father — a  man,  as  she  t«l]s  as,  of  "  piety  and  learning  " 
— mbarited  "  great  expectations  ; "  but,  reduced  to  a  comparatively  humble  position, 
ha  became  master  of  the  Free  School  at  Fisbpouils.  married,  and  had  five  daughters, 
all  rochI  and  gifted  women,  of  whom  Hannah  wrh  the  fourth.  In  1757  they  opened 
a  boarding- school  at  Trinity  S(|nare,  Bristol,  where  Hannah,  though  but  twelve  years 
oU,  aaiiat«d.  Their  school  llouriHhed.  Ha.iuah,  at  seventeen,  produced  a  poem, — 
"  Tha  Search  after  Happiness,"  and  continued  to  write — fugitive  verses  principally 
— BBtil  bcr  fame  was  cstnblislied  by  the  production  of  that  which  is  considered  the 
luAiMrt  effort  ol  genius — a  tragedy. 

Id  17T7  her  tragedy  of  t'ercy  was  perfonaed  at  Oovont  Garden  Theatre,  Oarrick 
wriliDg  both  the  prologue  and  the  epilu^e,  and  sustaining  the  principal  part  in  the 
^y.  Aftorwards  she  wrote  other  plays,  but  their  success  was,  by  comparison, 
luiled.  A  friendship  with  the  ^reat  actor  then  commenced,  which  endured  till  his 
fcalh,  DDd  waa  continued  to  his  widow,  until  in  1S22  she  also  died  at  the  patriarchal 
•Ipr  of  uaety-one. 

In  thia  age,  whtn  female  talent  is  so  rife,- — ^when,  indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
ny  of  women  that  they  are,  in  many  ways,  maintaining  their  right  to  equality  with 
I  reJerence  to  the  productions  of  mind, — it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the 
sty,  almost  amounting  to  adoratioD,  with  which  a  woman-writer  was  regarded 

rwoniBwhotuTr  llliHinlidtlibpadUin— that  sahii  bin nodHn* 
:  OmmoM  imoDg  Usui  ni  Uwii  Bd^iranh.  u)  whom  m  itell  bn 
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little  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  Mediocrity  was  magnified  into  genius,  and  to 
have  printed  a  hook,  or  to  have  written  even  a  tolerahle  poem,  was  a  passport  into 
the  very  highest  society.  Nearly  all  the  contemporaries  of  Hannah  More  are  for- 
gotten ;  their  reputation  was  for  a  day ;  hers  has  stood  the  test  of  time.^  She 
receives  honour  and  homage  from  the  existing  generation,  and  will  '*  live  for  aye  in 
Fame^s  eternal  volume." 

£ut  her  renown  has  hy  no  means  arisen  from  her  poems,  lyrical  or  dramatic ; 
from  her  tales,  social  or  moral ;  from  her  tracts,  abundant  as  they  are  in  sound 
practical  teachings  ;  from  her  collected  writings  in  eight  thick  volumes :  it  is  founded 
on  a  more  solid  basis.  Many  of  her  books  were  produced  '*  for  occasions,**  and  are 
in  oblivion  with  the  causes  that  gave  them  birth.  ''  Ccelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife," 
her  only  novel,  yet  survives.  It  appeared  in  1808,  and  enjoyed  a  popularity  that 
would  seem  prodigious  even  now,  for  within  one  year  it  passed  through  twelve 
editions,  and  her  share  of  the  profit  exceeded  two  thousand  pounds.  It  was  written 
during  a  period  of  intense  bodily  suflfering.  **  Never,**  she  says,  **  was  more  pain 
bound  up  in  two  volumes.**  Although  she  lived  to  be  so  very  aged,  she  had  ever 
**a  peculiarly  delicate  constitution,"  **  rarely  experienced  immunity  from  actual 
disease,"  having,  as  she  states  in  one  of  her  letters,  *'  suffered  under  more  than 
twenty  mortal  disorders.*'  She  might  have  been  pardoned  if  her  life  had  been 
passed  in  listless  ease  and  profitless  inaction ;  but  her  active  industry  was  absolutely 
wonderful ;  her  literary  labour  was  done  in  retirement,  apart  from  the  trouble  and 
turmoil  of  the  busy  world — retirement  that  was  but  the  "bracing  of  herself*  for 
work — such  work  as  was  true  pleasure. 

The  district  in  which  Providence  had  placed  her  in  her  youth  was  as  **  benighted** 
as  could  have  been  a  jungle  in  Caffre-land ;  the  people  not  only  knew  not  God — 
they  were  utterly  ignorant  of  moral  and  social  duties,  and  ignored  all  responsibility 
in  thought,  word,  and  deed.  In  that  moral  desert  Hannah  More  and  her  sisters  set 
to  work.  The  inevitable  opposition  was  encountered.  Neighbouring  farmers  had 
no  idea  of  encouraging  education,  or  of  tolerating  religion  among  the  outcasts  who 
did  their  daily  work.  The  one,  they  argued,  made  them  discontented,  the  other 
idle  ;  while  the  clergy  considered  such  teachers  as  mere  poachers  on  the  barren 
tract  they  called  theirs.  Not  only  thus  did  opposition  come  ;  even  the  parents,  in 
many  cases,  refused  to  send  their  children  to  school,  unless  they  were  paid  for  doing 
BO  ;  +  and  hard  indeed  seemed  the  toil  to  which  these  good  sisters  were  devoted ; 
but  they  persevered,  God  helping  them.  Very  soon  schools  were  established,  and 
not  schools  only — the  sick  and  needy  found  ministering  angels  in  these  women,  and 
for  all  their  physical  wants  they  had  comforters.  It  is  only  when  religion  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  charity  thut  its  teaching  can  be  effectual  and  its  efforts  successful.  The 
philanthropists  who  give  onhj  tracts  to  feed  the  hungry,  and  printed  books  to  clothe 
the  naked,  work  as  idly  as  those  who  would  reap  the  whirlwind.     They  have  not  the 


•  Her  works  have  been  translated  into  every  European  lansnacre,  and  into  some  of  the  langnages  of  Asia. 

+  In  Ireland,  very  recently,  much  the  Rame  feeling  existed.  We  were  present  once  when  a  lady  refUaed  fome 
favour  her  tenant  asked  of  her.  The  woman  made  this  comment :  "I'm  surprised  at  ye,  my  lady,  that  ye  woiUdn*t 
give  me  a  small  thing  like  that — after  me  letting  the  children  wear  shoes,  and  tending  them  to  school  to  plate  ye.*' 


»» 
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f  HanQfth  Uoro.  Under  her  systeia  prejndices  broke  down;  her  experi- 
I  to  tmdertakings ;  lurge  iniititations  followed  her  small  estabUBhoienlH  for 
^  tha  ignorant,  or  the  wicki^d.  Tbo  rich  wero  taught  to  care  for  the  poor, 
0  corniT  of  EDglnnd  that  ties  nnder  the  shadow  of  the  Cheddur  hUlfi 
a  liMfMi  w»g  lit  that  at  ouco  warned  and  stimulated  the  prosperous.  Xhi-  piety  of 
Ha&aah  M»t«  was  "  practical  piety,"  and  to  her  must  be  assigned  much  of  tho 
■liattDClion  tliia  kiugdom  duriveB  froiu  that  alL-glorioitB  eentence  dow  so  often  read  in 
M  macj  puta  of  it — a  sentence  that,  beyond  all  others  in  our  langnage,  makes,  as  it 
oa^t  to  make,  an  Englisbman  proud— 


what  from  the  theme  more  immediately  i. 


JSf 


^^^^^^^^Slw  mbin  kept  their  school  in  Bristol  for  thirty-two  years  ;  but  Hannah, 

^^^^^^^Bknuaally  nno  of  theni,  bad  other  vocation)),  not  Uie  least  of  which  was  the 

^^^^^^^^|w  loved,  and  in  which  she  was  received  with  honour,  homnge,  and  affection. 

^^^M^raaiiig  Home  years  at  OowsUp  Green,  she  built  (in  1800)  her  cottage  at  Barley 

Wood.  B««r  the  villaga  of  Wrington,  eight  miles  from  Bristol.     The  site  was  happily 

ehoMO,  commandiug  extensive  views,  in  a  bealthy  locality  overlooking  a  laxnriant 

wis  ;  many  eottagox  and  hnmlutB  within  ken.     I>uring  tho  thirty  years  of  her  oecu- 

pftMy  tfaa  pUu  attained  high  rank  in  rural  beauly ;  walks,  terraces,  lawns,  and 

llovar-twda  rood  were  graces  of  tho  domain,     She  lived  V>  see  the  saplings  she  had 

plaidail  buToma  trot*  in  which  the  lUrnsh  and  blackbird  built,  and  where  uightingalea 

RUf.     Tn  tha  grounds  was  an  urn,  on  a  pedestal,  inscribed,  "  In  grateful  memor^- 

of  loog  and  (aithfol  friendship,"  to  Beilby  Porteus,  Bishc^j  of  London.     There  wan 


M 
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Tom.  bawcTir.  at  la^lh  Ad  ^  vmrk  wtt  ^.  m  witii  kB.  TImm^  Barter 
Wood  VM  ba  ««>,  it  VM  abo  Ow  b^  «f  her  tiftsa.  In  18CH  they  w»t  to 
iMUe  with  ber, — aad  iiHaiaad  Am  tBi  ilirfh  imded  thea,  one  faanug  prenondy 
••goM  bvaM."  Mbit  waa  te  int  to  go,  dy^  iM  IBIS  ;■■  1817  Svab  fiAnred, 
ndbl81»  _ 


^^B  run 


Her  last  work  was  on  a  congenial  theme,—"  The  Spirit  of  Prayer."  With  that 
book  bor  literary  labours  closed.  Sbe  wbb  then  fourscore  years  old  ;  thenceforward 
Kki)  {lilt  uflide  the  pen  ;  but  her  doore  were  opened  to  friends,  and  BOmetimes  to 
Btrani^erti,  who  desired  to  accord  her  homage  and  honour,  ur  to  offer  tributes  of 
affection. 

When  she  was  left  "  alone  " — the  last  of  all  her  family— at  Barley  Wood,  she  had 
oif{ht  Horvants,  some  of  whom  had  lived  long  with  her  and  her  sisters,  and,  natorally, 
bad  bur  confidence.  That  eotilidenco  tboy  betrayed,  not  only  wasting  her  sobstsnce, 
but  degradinfj  her  peaceful  and  hallowed  borne  by  orgies  that  brought  shaoie  to  the 
nintl  neigbbotirbood.  The  venerable  lady  was  Dccessarily  informed  of  these  "  goings 
on  "  in  bur  hoasehold,  and,  very  reluctantly,  removed  to  Clifton   to  be  near  loving 
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\  witcbfnl  frionda.     It  was  a  monmfiil  day,  that  on  which  she  qoitted  the  cottage 
1  to  ber  by  time  acd  asaociatiuu.    "  I  am  driven  like  Eve  out  of  Paradiso,  bnt 
I  hy  angoU,"  she  murmnred,  us  she  left  the  threshold. 
She  mnoved  to  4,  Windsor  Terrace.  Clifton,  and  there,  on  the  7th  September 
I,  «hfl  died, — if  we  arc  to  cnil  that  death  which  was  simply  a  removal  to  a  far 
ler  aod  more  beautiful  home  than  any  she  had  had  oo  earth — "  where  angels  do 
ilways  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

She  l«rt  a  largo  fortune  behind  her.  There  were  few  friends  who  needed,  and  she 
had  DO  relatives ;  her  wealth,  therefore,  went  to  augment  the  funds  of  public  charities 
— priaeipkUy  thone  of  Bristol,  and  there  nre  thousands  who  to-day  enjoy  the  blessinga 
tbiH  bequeathed  to  thom. 

In  Wtington  Charchyord  repose  the  mortal  remains  of  the  five  sisters.  A  large 
>t«i*  alab,  enclosed  by  an  iron  railing,  covers  the  grave,  and  oontaios  their  namee, 
the  date*  of  iheir  births,  and  of  their  deaths. 

I  ropy  one  of  a  series  of  very  beautiful  sonnets  commemoratiRg  many  phases  and 
iBoidrala  connected  with  the  career  of  Hannah  More,  written  by  her  esteemed  triend 
aad  baogtmpber,  the  Rev.  Henry  Thompson  : — 

^  Whpti  rmr  vanu)  hope  ud  ior  dn«>«. 

When  Lot*  u  cold,  and  U(e  i>  UUl*  mrlli, 

Ak«  yields  to  Hnvni  Uk  tlutiUc**  IBM  at  Kwth. 
Oaming  Iholr  Lotd  (hsrefmo  ofhtadMr*! 
U  wiKr  (be.  niui  rrom  the  loiee  oIFnlM, 

FHcnditiip.  liiii>lli«si»,  uuJ  goiltlsi  Ulnh. 

FM  tltD'ly  hllliFt.  eod  Ihi*  ITlnn  heuUi 
BteiM  tit  en  ellu!  not  with  etarile  blua 
Of  Vntal  are  am  mnljii'i  »U  lo  light— 

fielBeh  dention ;  bul  ite  urumth  to  pour 

CrsUi*  tlmncta  Uw  cold  cbaolio  night 


TOli 


^^uoei  tfaeD«,boU,to 

ThTongli  lull  and  naid  bnm  idlb  I 
—  -     -  mj  rteeint  Bteee  " 


ndiuit  aifht, 


.,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  painted  her  portrait  (it  would  be  interesting  to 
t  il  bow  is).      "It  represents  her  small  and  slender  figure  gracefully 
R  handa  and  arms  delicately  fine,  the  eyes  large,  dark,  and  lustrous  ;  the 
vwell  marked  and  aoflly  arched  ;  the  countenance  beaming  with  benevolence 
i  intcUigonoe."  *    The  portrait  represented  ber  in  bor  prime  :  that  of  which  I  give 
nviiif;  at  tbu  head  of  this  chapter  was  painted  by  Pickersgill  somewhere  about 
\,  when  she  had  reached  ber  eightieth  year.    She  sat,  however,  to  other 
m  Opie,  whose  portrait  is  that  of  a  plain  woman  of  middle  age, 
I  illnmtDcd  by  the  dei'p  and  sparkling  black  eyes  that  had  tost  none  of 
when  I  knew  her.    The  autograph  is  copied  from  a  passage  she  wrote 
in  Mn>.  llaira  Alham. 

Tb«  wbule  career  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More  is  a  striking  example  of  what  can  be 
dTwctwd  by  ••nt  woman — a  woman  neither  high-born,  nor  wealthy,  nor  heautjfal,  nor, 
in  what  is  understood  to  cDnstitnle  genius,  as  highly  gil'ted  as  many  others  whoee 
■aaiMs  are  hiatories.     Ber  dramas  have  had  no  sustaining  power  to  keep  the  stage, 


b 
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tma  ■  bouk-"  The  Ulenrr  Won 


en  of  EnKlnnd,"bT  Jene 
inrlrdgB.  kenilT.  jet  gent 
1  «tr«ell««,  end  nualfiatinE  tsmeit  ednxaCT  i> 


roiiuni  fpntilJibtd  lu  IS 


and  her  poems,  aa  poems,  are  little  more  th»a  pleasing  trifles  ;  bnt  her  "  Olieup 
Repository,"  her  book  on  "  Femnle  Edaentioa,"  her  "  Thoughts  on  the  Uanners  of 
the  Great,"  her  "  Christian  Morals,"  her  "  Spirit  ot  Prayer,"  "  Hints  on  the  Edaealion 
tif  a  Princess,"  "Character  of  St.  Paul,"  and  her  "  Practical  Piety,"  despite  Some 
occasional  "  conventionalities,"  are  the  temples  in  whir.h  hor  raomory  is  eoBhrinod  ; 
and  when  we  recall  the  formation  of  tlioso  Poor  Schools, — when  we  remember  ttiat 
neither  the  time  beatowed  upon  them  nor  npon  her  literorf  pursaits  prevented  her 
fulfilling  her  duty  to  the 


in  whom  "  she  lived,  and  moved,  and  tail  hor  being," — when  we  learn  how  (uithTnlly 
her  domestic  duties  were  discharged,  while  she  was  the  benefactor  of  the  poor,  tbe 
in^tntctor  of  the  ignorant, — when  we  remember  ^vbat  ehc  was  to  society,  and  recAll 
the  kind,  playful,  unostentatiouB  womanliness  of  her  nature,  wc  do  greatly  rejoice  In 
the  trinmph  of  iturfulneas.  We  gaze  with  reverence  upon  the  clear  beacon-fire  thi 
kindled,  so  different  from  the  phantom  lights  that  dazzle  to  betray  ;  and  we  recom- 
mend most  earnestly  to  our  countrywcimen  the  atady  of  such  a  life  ami  its  results — 
huppineBB  obtained  and  conferred — ns  opposed  to  tbe  nitilanu  of  those  uofaealtby 
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a  which,  bom  of  a  degradeil  woman  of  genias.  Lave,  of  late  years,  orawleil 
from  Fnuice  into  the  lilemtare  or  Ecglanil. 

It  b.  indeed,  to  be  deplored  that  muDy  of  the  moat  poraicioua  booka  of  reaent 
thiMs  are  the  prodactiona  uf  women,  who  liuvo  been  tlie  advocates  and  propagators 
of  viw,  by  making  it  aol  alone  encusEible,  but  attractive  ;  tencbing  not  only  to 
"  «i»da»,"  bnt  to  "  pity  "  and  to  "  embrace."  How  many  of  the  novels  of  luodeni 
vriten  u«  attcrty  ahiuneleBB  and  abumefiil  t  Tbey  may,  and  Uu,  cbitrm  by  exciting 
mcideDl  ajid  atory:  but  in  strivinf{  to  render  fascinating  bad  example  a  of  tbo  sex, 
th«y  corropt  the  very  foiinlnin-hrtid  uf  society,  and  taint  the  oatores  of  thoae  who 
■r«  lo  b«  the  wives  and  mothers  of  thu  future. 

UnhMppily,  snch  books  are  gi-eedily  read,  and  do  not  fail  to  find  their  way  into 
the  Iimii^»  of  the  yoaug.  It  is  impossible  to  overrule  the  mischief  they  do  :  "just  as 
Uw  twig  b  beat ; "  the  subtle  poison  taints  the  constitution  ;  and  though  it  may  be 
ns|MDd«d  in  Uie  system,  it  is  sure  in  time  to  ehow  its  effect  in  diseased  morals  and 
dial«D|Mi«d  bnis. 

Every  printed  word  is  a  planted  seed  that  ininl  spring  np  a  weed  or  flower : 
■nd  tbo  author  who  either  ignores  responsibility  or  is  indifferent  to  it  is  like  the 
child  who 


re,  It  is  tmo,  the  antidote  as  welt  as  the  bone  ;  and,  thank  God,  there  are 
len.  not  a  few,  who  work  with  the  pen,  in  fervent,  earnest,  and  hopeful  advocucy 
(  the  caose  of  Uod  and  man.  Those  who  acek  the  good  and  pure  in  literature 
find  an  ample  mipply  by  which  the  beat, affections  and  the  holiest  aspirations  are 
Durtarud.  »lrcngtiieu»d,  and  angmented ;  but  it  Is  none  the  less  a  doty  to  protest 
igain>t  the  many  evil  publications — novels  more  especially — that  have  general  and 
wide  popolority,  such  as  arc  calculated,  if  they  he  not  intended,  lo  spread  moral  and 
Mool  pABtilence,  and  destroy  the  foandatloiiB  on  which  health,  happiness,  and  faith 
OOi  onl;  be  safely  boilt. 


Il  VU  during  a  snbsetjnent  visit  lo  Bristol  that  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Bev.  Sonar  Hau.,  the  famonR  Baptist  mitiist«r,  who  for  many  years  "  graced  and 
flarifi«d"  A  KoDConformiet  pulpit,  and  not  only  as  an  eloquent  preacher,  bnt  as  a 
poiNffid  writer,  aided  the  cntiso  lo  which  hts  life  was  devoted.  Ho  was  born  at 
Aiathy  mi  the  2nd  May,  17G4,  a  village  about  eight  miles  from  Leicester,  where 
hit  (ktlur  was  the  pastor  of  a  Baptist  congregation  ;  and  he  died  at  Bristol  in 
rebroanr.  18S1. 

Be  waa  thu  yoangest  of  fourteen  children,    His  infancy  was  more  than  oumnicinly 
ad  nupromifing :  "until  he  was  two  years  old   he  euuld  neither  walk   xui 
ind,  it  is  said,  learned  his  Ivttcrs  from  the  tombstones  of  an  adjacent  buriul 
Ha  awd*  rapid  progress,  however,  wben  his  mind  had  accepted  light.     In 
t  to  tho  sacred  work  by  his  father's  congregation  at 
r  right  hands  and  joining  in  solemn  prayer  " — he  entered 
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upon  it,  and  laboured  in  God's  service  to  the  close  of  a  suffering  life,  worshipping 
in  his  chapel  in  the  Broadmead,  Bristol,  until  within  a  few  days  of  his  departure 

from  earth. 

He  was  not  only  a  learned  man  and  an  eloquent  divine,  but  a  man  of  much 
literary  taste.  He  is  said  to  have  been  constitutionally  indolent ;  but  nearly  all  his 
life  he  suffered  from  a  spinal  desease  that  often  incapacitated  him  for  labour  of  any 
kind,  and  sometimes  interrupted  his  discourses  in  the  pulpit;  generally,  indeed, 
compelling  him  to  keep  to  his  easy-chair  all  day  and  smoke  tobacco,  which  he  did  to 
excess ;  but  it  was  his  only  remedy  to  alleviate  pain.* 

When  young,  he  surpassed  Dr.  Johnson  at  drinking  tea.  "  He  has  confessed  to 
me,**  writes  one  of  his  friends,  **  to  taking  thirty  cups  of  tea  in  an  afternoon  ;  his 
method  being  to  visit  four  families,  and  drink  seven  or  eight  cups  with  each." 

No  doubt,  to  his  bodily  suffering  must  be  attributed  the  occasional  bitterness  that 
found  vent  in  words :  often,  however,  when  they  rubbed  a  sore  they  gave  the  plaster. 
He  cured  one  man  of  his  propensity  to  brandy- and- water  by  bidding  him  call  for  a 
glass  of  liquid  fire  and  distilled  damnation ;  and  reproved  a  vain  preacher  who  desired 
to  know  his  opinion  of  a  sermon,  **  I  found  one  good  passage,  sir — ^the  passage  from 
the  pulpit  to  the  vestry.'* 

It  is  known,  however,  that  he  laboured  to  repress  his  tendency  to  satire  and 
severity,  as  out  of  harmony  with  the  character  of  a  Christian  teacher.  His  wit  was 
not  buoyant,  boisterous,  and  exhilarating,  like  that  of  Sidney  Smith,  whom  in 
person,  and  perhaps  in  mind,  he  somewhat  resembled.  But  in  no  sense  could  he 
be  described  as  morose,  although  suffering  may  have  prevented  his  being  often 
cheerful.  He  was  essentially  benevolent,  and  had  the  loving  and  active  faith  that 
never  fails  to  keep  away  despondency  from  heart  and  mind.  I  have  before  me  an 
impressive  sentence  : — ''  Keep  away  all  gloom ;  for  gloom  insults  God.**  That 
sentence  was  given  to  me  under  very  peculiar  circumstances — circumstances  for 
which  I  am  deeply  thankful  I  Yet  he  suffered  under  the  combined  influence  of  a  dis- 
ordered body  and  a  mind  overstrained — ''jaded  brains,"  as  a  modem  physician  calls 
the  ailment  \ — and  was,  though  for  a  brief  time,  the  inmate  of  a  private  insane  asylum. 

I  recall,  with  exceeding  pleasure,  a  morning  I  passed  with  him  at  his  residence 
in  the  Broadmead,  Bristol,  and  the  sermon  I  heard  him  preach  on  the  subsequent 
Sabbath.  I  was  about  to  write  my  remembrance  of  him ;  but  his  portrait  is  drawn 
by  his  friend,  Olinthus  Gregory,  LL.D.,  so  much  better  than  I  can  draw  it,  that  I 
adopt  it : — 

<*  When  I  first  saw  Mr.  Hall,  I  was  struck  with  his  well-proportioned,  athletic 
figure,  the  unassuming  dignity  of  his  deportment,  the  winning  frankness  which 
marked  all  that  he  uttered,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  most  speaking  countenance 
I  ever  contemplated,  animated  by  eyes  radiating  with  the  brilliancy  imparted  to 
them  by  benevolence,  wit,  and  intellectual  energy." 


*  Some  piifres  of  hu  sermon.  "  Modem  Infidelity,"  were  written  while  he  waa  Ijring  in  agony  on  the  floor. 

^  Andrew  Scott  Myrtle,  M.D.,  of  Harro^te.  His  essay  on  this  subject,  which  accompanies  a  small  volome  on 
the  mineral  waters  of  Harrogate,  might  be  read  with  great  advantage  by  ajl  who,  engaged  in  mental  puranits,  are 
often  attacked  by  the  insidious  but  very  perilous  disease— otsb-woiue. 


In  lb«  pulpit  there  was  nsaaliy  evidence  of  physical  weakness ;  his  voice  was 
ii«*«r  ttroog;  he  nBOttlly  comtnenced  slowly,  and  almost  inaudibly,  but,  as  he  pro- 
(Md»d,  ho  roue  with  his  theme ;  became  fervid,  eloquent,  and  powerful ;  nnd  the 
tep  sttoDtion  an>I  rapt  eotbnsiasm  of  biH  alvraye  large  audience  were  ever  amply 
noMBptiwod.  The  Christian  and  the  scholar  were  alike  content ;  for  every 
Mnlinr (I  be  i)tt«reil  soemed  ri>undvi]  ami  pointed  so  as  to  defy  criticism,  while  his 
MrBMctans  curied  couvittion  to  "  the  saving  of  many  souls  :  "  it  wiks  the  outpouring 
of  hit  own. 

Id  IT9S  h«  preHcbed  and  pnbiiahed  his  famous  sermon  on  '■  Modern  lufidelity,'' 
rvaMntioft  which  Bishop  Porteus  recorded  "  hie  applause,  vunuratioti,  and  gratitade, 
line  lo  tlu)  acute  detector,  perspiciions  impugaor,  and  victorious  auUgouLst  of  the 
flceptieai,  infidel,  and  anti-Chnstiaii  sophist."  He  believed,  and  therefore  taught, 
Ifaat  "  of  all  faaaticism  the  fanaticism  of  infidelity  waa  at  once  the  moet  preposterous 
aad  Uw  most  destmctive,"  and  he  no  doubt  aided  largely  in  arresting  the  progress 
of  tlia  nuuiy  itcUsntnhlu  advocates  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  of  Franco,  who  were  then 
Ktireij  |imp«gating  "  democracy  and  atheism  conjointly." 


It  will  Dot  be  considered  "out  of  pla,ce  "  if  I  introduce  here  a  Memory  of  another 
raouulwbk  nuui — the  Bkv.  Asah  Cubkb.  He  also  was  a  Dissenting  minister — if  the 
Ifathodiata,  of  whom  be  was  a  distingiushed  member,  are  to  be  considered  DissenterH 
front  Um  Cbnrch  of  England,  which  ia  by  no  means  certain.  He  was  born  at 
Ibglmnfelt,  near  Londonderry,  bat  was  of  English  parentage  on  both  sides,  and 
diad  •!  Gayswatvr,  London,  in  1832,  ^ed  seveuty-two. 

I  knew  the  learned  commentator  in  Cork,  so  far  hack  as  the  year  1819,  and. 
^thoagfa  I  WBi  little  more  than  a  boy,  had  much  lutercourxe  with  bim.  He  was  bat 
a  riaitor  to  that  city,  and  not  a  resident  there.  I  knew  him  also  in  Loudon,  not  long 
War*  his  death.  Ue  wu  then  dwelling  for  a  time  with  bis  two  sons,  who  were 
print«n  n«u  St.  John's  Gale,  Clerkenwell,  I  knew  also  his  daughter,  a  very  eslim 
■U»  and  accomplished  lady.  All  now  have  paseied  from  earth.* 
^  fie  bad  been  a  fellow-labourer  with  John  Wesley  in  the  vineyard  when  it  was 
d  with  weeds,  and  yielded  little  fruit.  Th«  venerable  founder  of  the  Methodists 
I  bid  bis  hand  on  the  youth,  and  dedicnlcd  him  to  the  ministry  :  that  was  in  1782. 
r  lt(e  the  Doctor  loved  much  to  apeak  of  bis  early,  though  limited,  knowledge 
t  gnat  man  ;  and  his  mortal  remains  were  interred  in  the  burial-ground  of  ihe 
■  in  the  City  Road  Chapel,  close  beside  those  of  the  Gamaliel  at  whose  frwt 
■  knd  mL  II  wu  bis  lot  to  enoonnter  prejudice  and  persecution,  but  he  lived  to  be 
homnvvd  U  ■  scholar  and  beloved  as  a  Christian  teacher. 

I  Clarke  wu  devotedly  attached  to  the  society  of  which  he  whs  so  distin- 

t  in«a>b«r.     "  I  belong  to  them, '  he  onoe  said,  "  body  and  soul,  blood  and 

«;  thin  coat"  (touching  hie  sleeve)  "is   theirs."     He  was  scarcely  a  youth 

ka   eomBU&eed   the   work,    and  was   known,  indeed,  as   the   boy-prewher. 

htn  mi  ibmtM  Id  Vl.  Hook,  who  bid  •  mIonUl  •pnnUitniiin<  >t  nu  ul  He  South  Alicia 
iibiButkB(<JamiaCU(toilDiik,  H.4..  tlMdlnlDtaMtwdiuIul- 
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EloqoeDt  he  never  was,  bat  impressiTe  he  was  always ;  his  learning  was  profound ; 
his  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modem  kngoages  very  extensive ;  and  no  man  had 
more  deeply,  or  with  better  resnlts,  stndied  Scriptare.  It  was  a  marvel  how,  living 
as  he  did  a  life  of  continual  and  active  laboor,  he  found  time  to  acquire  the  mass  of. 
knowledge  he  gave  to  the  world  in  his  grand  and  famous  Commentaries  on  the  Old 
and  New  Testament. 

Yet  the  profound  scholar  was  in  manners,  and,  seemingly,  in  thought  as  simple  as 
a  child.  He  was  deemed  eccentric,  and  probably  was  so;  but  he  was  mild, 
gentle,  and  conciliating — ^more  especially  to  the  young.  "  I  had  a  prejudice  against 
him,*'  writes  Montgomery,  '*  because  he  was  represented  in  a  portrait  in  the  Meihodut 
Majazine  as  wearing  a  cocked  hat ;  but  he  outlived  that  fashion,  and  I  outlived  my 
prejudice.     I  met,  understood,  and  loved  him." 

When  I  first  knew  Adam  Clarke  his  cheeks  were  rosy  with  health ;  they 
resembled  those  of  a  stout  husbandman  rather  than  a  scholar  who  lived  laborious 
days.  He  had  a  ponderous  forehead,  that  seemed  to  weigh  down  the  eyebrows  and 
protrude  the  eyes,  that  were  light  and  *'  dreamy ;  '*  and  the  eyebrows  were  thick  and 
bushy,  but  white ;  the  upper  organs,  those  of  benevolence  and  veneration,  were  very 
large ;  he  had  high  cheek-bones ;  and  his  form  was  thick  and  sturdy,  capable,  one 
would  have  thought,  of  enduring  much  fatigue.  I  think  I  never  saw  a  countenance 
(I  am  speaking  of  a  later  period)  that  indicated  more  a  living  out  of  this  world ;  that 
was  of  the  earth  only  as  a  duty ;  perpetually  communing  with  spirits — the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect.  To  be  of  that  company  was  the  study  of  his  life  here.  He 
was  a  good  as  well  as  a  great  man  ;  did  the  work  of  his  Master  thoroughly ;  and  is 
now  of  the  hierarchy  of  heaven. 
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He  was  himself,  therefore,  more  than  half  Irish, — ^as  he  said  to  his  friend,  John 
Holland,  having  ''barely  escaped  being  bom  in  Ireland** — entering  the  world  a  few 
weeks  after  the  arrival  of  his  mother  at  Irvine,  and  returning  with  her  to  IrelAod 
four  years  and  a  half  after  his  birth.  He  received  his^earli^st  lessons  at  Grace  Hill, 
in  the  county  of  Antrim,  from  a  genuine  Irish  schoolmaster — *'  one  Neddy  McEaffery,** 
— and  was  educated  at  the  Moravian  Settlement,  Fulneck,  about  six  miles  from  Leeds, 
his  parents  having  been  removed  to  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  as  ''  missionaries  among 
the  negro  slaves."  His  mother  died  at  Tobago  in  1790,  and  his  father  at  Barbadoes 
in  1791.'  The  mission  was  unfortunate.'  The  good  man,  in  his  hopelessness, 
exclaimed,  *'  Oh  that  I  knew  one  soul  in  Tobago  truly  concerned  for  his  salvation, 
how  should  I  rejoice  !  **  They  pursued  their  vocation,  none  ^e  less ;  doing,  as  far 
as  they  could,  the  work  of  their  Master,  amid  privations  and  sofferings,  literally  unto 
death.     Thus  wrote  their  poet- son  ; — 

"  Beneith  the  lion  star  they  sleep, 
Beyond  €be  western  deep ; 
And  when  the  sun's  noon  glory  cmtH  the  waves. 
He  shines  without  a  shadow  on  their  graTes.** 

During  his  long  life,  James  Montgomery  paid  but  one  visit  to  the  land  in  which 
he  was  bom.  It  is,  therefore,  absurd  to  describe  him  as  a  Scotchman  ;  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  he  was,  as  he  himself  said  he  had  nearly  been,  an  Irishman  ;  for  it  is 
certain  that  the  native  country  of  a  man  is  not  determined  by  the  accident  of  birth, 
otherwise  some  of  the  most  renowned  Englishmen  must  be  treated  as  Frenchmen  or 
Spaniards.  A  man  loses  no  civil  rights,  as  a  British  subject,  by  being  bom  in  a 
foreign  state,  nor  does  he,  by  such  '*  mischance,'*  acquire  any  of  the  privileges  to 
which,  as  a  native  of  such  state,  he  would  be  entitled.* 

In  1830,  when  Mr.  Everett,  one  of  Montgomery's  biographers,  visited  Grace 
!Hill,  a  nephew  and  two  aunts  of  the  poet  were  "  residents  "  there.  Probably  soma 
of  the  family  live  there  still.  Montgomery  himself  visited  Grace  Hill  in  1842.  He 
had  retained  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  place,  and  the  several  objects  and  incidents 
associated  with  it. 

When  Montgomery  visited  Irvine,  where  he  was  formally  welcomed  by  the 
authorities  with  the  respect  due  to  one  whose  genius  and  virtues  had  done  honour 
to  the  burgh,  the  little  chapel  in  which  his  father  had  preached  was  no  longer  nsed 
as  a  sanctuary.  It  then  contained  four  or  five  looms ;  yet  he  had  a  strong  memory 
of  the  plttco,  and  was  deeply  touched  by  the  visit — "its  bridge,  its  river,  its  street- 


*  Muriti  Ildgi' worth  wim  bom  in  Knflrland.  Her  clHim  to  be  English  is  s'.ronger  than  that  of  Montgomery  to  be 
Scottish  ;  fur  h<'r  mother  was  nii  I'lnglishwoman,  her  fkther  was  English  bom,  and  she  wis  many  yoait  a  resident 
in  England  iN'foro  nhc  viHit^d  IreLind.  Cardinal  Wiseman  was  circumstanced  as  was  James  Montgomery:  his 
parent M  were  Irish,  but  he  was  bum  in  Spain,  and  sent  to  England  for  education  when  five  or  six  yean  old. 

Montgt)mcr>',  in  the  (x>urHe  of  a  speech  at  a  puUic  meeting,  made  these  remarks  : — **If  I  did  not  loTe  Ireland 
fervently,  I  lOiould  Ix*  a  moMt  unnatural  and  ungrateful  wretch  ;  every  drop  of  blood  in  my  veins  was  drawn  from 
Irinh  fountains ;  both  my  i)a]-ents  were  Irish,  and  the  first  motion  of  my  heart  was  communicated  by  the  poise  of  an 
liish  niother'N." 

lawyer  of  England.    This  is 
any  vessel,  in  any  olime— he  is 

.         „  beyond  question.    Certainly,  If 

Ihuu  in  Siwiin.  ho  could  claim  no  lights  aH  a  Spaniard,  nor  lose  any  an  on  Englishman, alwavs  supposing  theparents 
had  not  be<>n  natuniliM'<1."  As  it  wait  pitKsiltle  the  Scottish  law  differed  from  the  English,  I  oonaultM  a  Soottiah 
lawyer.  'Dun  is  his  opinion .  **  The  fact  of  beinsr  bum  in  Scotland  is  of  no  aeconnt;  A  child  so  bom  ia  no  more  a 
Bcotchmau,  l>y  virtue  of  tlmt  fact,  than  he  would  be  a  marine  by  being  bom  at  i 


insn  moinerH." 

I  tliought  it  wrU  to  determine  this  point,  and  put  a  written  case  befbre  an  eminent 
hiMo^>inion  :  -"If  iKim  of  KnjrliHh  pun-nts.  no  matter  trAer*-  Scotland,  Spain,  or  in  an 
Kngliwh  :  tliere  is  an  cHiieciul  Act  of  the  British  Parliament  putting  the  matter  bey( 
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select,  and  its  rural  landscape,  with  sea-glimpses  between."  His  memory  of  Grace 
HOI  was  neoenarily  mora  elear  and  strong,  bat  he  had  evidently  no  special  attach- 
ment to  either.     Ho  was  in  effect,  thoogh  not  in  fact,  a  native  of  Sheffield. 


Folneck,  a  few  miles  from  Leeds,  was,  and  is,  not  only  a  settlement,  but  may  be 
called  a  college,  of  the  Moravians.  Montgomery  became  a  scholar  there  in  1777, 
the  design  of  his  parents  being  to  educate  him  for  the  ministry*.  It  mast  have  been 
a  doloroos  place,  according  to  the  vivid  description  of  William  Howitt,  though  others 
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1^*>.  -v^ioi.  AOtft  tttmixiJeT^  fareoa  xo  t^ 
taui  %  ^0trvitjai.  -^n,  ^i  -mat  laainuT  in^mja 

fo;:  ixL  29  i«»s  taaft  Ib^  iiT  idi^  aurf  jcrjrinr 
lfln<&  G«aL  -vxoi'.fxs  su^  7nLL» :  -vijoifr  v^cam.  "sut  Fj 
fT'fl'jsft  izui  ■sT.im'giV  ^  6jcj»k  "^at  »xs£r  ^loi  w  atit  «t<£3  lai  keuts  of  Ae  neoplijtM. 

swiai»i  fr'oi  *j&ik  iissirs  <-r43.  ":^  iseas  Wir^nnKdk.  Xra£.  n  iiiw  rliiiig  mart  be  eoD- 
ttifiibi  2i>  fjfiiiiiii&SBe  arnrasfiitt.  sic  a  iF:c«t  ^omtf  n  v^oeft  id  «iaeASe  m  poet  eu 
haituj  \^  ^.:ai&»iT>iL*  N«£saier  -vu  lC:iiS(£>!miaj  sack  Wcser  odf  wWn.  in  alier-Iiie, 
&!!«  P^TTiMfKiH  -«<»  ;ft£  euott  STKC  dZtti.  -  HATSi^fihi.^  «r  <t-cb  -*  Tfe  Momt,^  at 

X '/  i;>ii:c  =3.  iif  f»>£^.  1^  -lAsryw  Me&i»asa  ms  a  siEno«§  trammeL  Ha 
vjiijti  ^liTT-v  jpr^  fiZ  -^.f?.:  ;o  IkCifT :  znatrTnaw  v^k  bac  p^rvissed  lo  body  forth 
thi^  i'..nuE  <^  *i=i&  -zzkzf'.^waz  zajnsi^Siaa^i  v«r«  «arir-i?i»il  as  £*Lsekooiis ;  ani  fiction 
vM  x=.^(tri:cA>Ai«  crl^iti.  Tbe^  iaifr  £kslij  <if  abe^  p>>K  vks..  tibentfoce*  a  sin  against 
tibt  ^tr'.nLa*r»i  :  azii  :S?rwt§  i:^  v^a  kiffur  "  laikkitn "  KT«&I«d  were  exdaded 
fr'^m.  <&ir!i«f  bi  t^  D>»k  ^  IirV.  'M.i-cipzmjtrr  ifss  sjc  fiaeazd  in  piotest  against  this 
iQLV^-v%ri  £fcSe.  ftl:&>-i^  he  does  <i:-=.rt:fti::i  ica:  hi  k^  been  often  compelled  to 
Micrlfe^  LnZiut  fo?SLs  of  exrre!«sio^  wryh.  wku^Ter  adHiiasiaii  they  may  have 
voc  fry^si  ^nAzrr  muien,  were  "  LsMCOSUA^Tcie  vhh  Chrsssaa  Teiitr.** 

3f '>tii'7'02:^rT'5  pro^i^  of  iLe  finre  v^s  boc  sz^  ais  to  jwtxfr  the  hopes  of  the 
JKr4<Vjr4  ^  TzLsttek  :  toe  minwcry  wu  cjoc  to  be  his  loc  Utile  did  the  good 
FxiL^.n  fjre^ee  ihAi  the  rejected  ^I'as  so  beeome  a  msghtia-  teacher — inaie  powedol 
t/>  !£.£ leiure  the  hearts  and  zziin^ls  of  hTTmanVnhl — than  the  wbole  of  the  students  pat 
Uf^bkT  vbom  Faln€ek  vas  ngAriag  to  become  missioitarBes  thioa^iont  the  world ; 
that  the  ftilent,  nnsocialf  azhd  seemingly  iDdoSent  lad  whom,  hopeleas  of  betto* 
thinira,  dkey  co&sgned  to  the  co^inter  of  a  small  shopkeeper  at  Wath.  was  destined 
to  make  their  gentle  iaidi  reTerenced  to  the  nttermi*^  parts  of  earth,  among  the 
mUVi/jjiM  !spon  millions  who  speak  the  Angio-Saxcn  tongue. 

Neither  was  shop-thnldom  for  him  :  he  threw  off  the  shackles  they  had  ^aeed 
on  hiA  9/>rJ.  Considering  himself  free  fas  he  was  not  under  indentures)  to  act  for 
himself,  he  set  forth  -'to  seek  his  furtane/*  but  almost  penniless,  and  without  a 
gnide  ;  nay,  not  without  a  gnide,  for  the  Master  he  was  to  serve  as  the  **  Christian 
poet "  of  a  fdtore  was  at  his  side.  After  a  brief  sojourn  with  the  shopkeeper  at 
Watfa  and  a  bookseller  in  London,  he  was  conducted  to  the  proverbially  impoetie 
and  intellectoally  anfrnitfdl  town  of  Sheffield,  where  the  whole  of  his  afier-life  was 
pai^sed  from  the  age  of  twenty -one  to  that  of  eighty<three.  To  the  **  hard-handed  " 
men  in  that  capital  of  '*  toil  and  traffic  "  he  brought  a  shining  light.  Assuredly  he 
wa/i  led  where  he  was  most  needed ;  and  who  shall  say  how  hr  the  gentle  teachings 
aLd  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel,  preached  by  him  during  so  many  years  from  the 


*  f^nt  *4  tb«  XonvlftB  ptxton  a*ks  Moaigoanaj,  in  a  ktter  from  FnliMiA— ''Bo  yon  jtmnrif  ■Miilwi  yon' 
UtmVwwiy  to  ^Ltf^ittman  of  gpirif  to  yonr  mode  cl  cdocatMo  hat  l"    There  appeus  to  Ht^e  mcb no UMwer  to tte 
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B-pnss,  aiid  in  so  mnuy  "  specchea,"  intliienccil  a  people,  mnny  of  thom  then 
tj%  oonspicDOD§  for  paaHionate,  unt  to  say  rocklvRs.  ardour  :>  anil  wbu  sball 
e  ioflneuco  of  tlie  OhrisUitD  poet  in  countcrbalunoitig  the  daDgeroim  oSbn* 
«  (lomocrHtic  powt-r  that  soon  obtained  ascenditDvy  in  that  stirriag  and  auex- 
I  to  WD  ?^  the  (in<>  poet  uttoriag  euraes  load  ami  deep  against  a  tax-fed  artato- 
'  the  other  breathing  gently  in  bis  prose  and  verse,  and  iUuslrnting,  by  hi.s 
,  the  merciful  teaehinga  of  the  suficring  yet  ever- considerate  Saviour. 
y«,  the  pulpit  of  JatuBn  Montgomery  was  the  wide,  wide  world,  oad  his  ron- 
gfi^atwD  the  whole  of  humankind. 

Uonover,  bo  was  onhtted  for  the  ministry  by  "constitutional  indolence, " — bo 
Wgbl  have  niil,  exoosdve  sensibility.  Of  himself  he  writes,  so  early  as  1704,  "  I 
ma  diatitigDisbed  for  notlung  but  indoleuoe  and  melanoUoly,"  ■■  I  who  am  alwayn 
hImp  wImd  I  ought  to  be  working." 

Bat  IfoDlgomery  had,  in  reality,  "no  vocation  for  the  pulpit,"  and  it  is  not 
mltkely  that  the  austorily  of  Fulueok  School  rendered  a  prospect  of  the  miuislrj' 
dutafteftJ  Ut  hiin  ;  at  any  rate,  the  rebound  of  his  spirit,  when  breakiug  away  from 
k>>  raligioai  tmicbers.  took  a  different  direction.  His  destiny  was  to  be,  not  a  man 
at  pnaM,  bat  a  man  of  war — with  the  pen,  Unit  is  to  say.  Very  early  in  life  be 
bimcbed  Ms  ln(,'ile,  if  not  "  frail ''  hark  on  tbe  storray  sea  of  politics.  His  yonth 
•ml  his  MrKer  manhood  were  expended  in  the  party-contests  of  a  provincial  town. 
•hhot^ffa  his  large  mind  and  high  soul  dealt  oireasionally  with  the  loftier  topics  that 
oity.     No  doubt,  in  the  miun  and  for  a  time,  ho 


ft 


"  To  jBitf  fan  up  wbat  yr, 


wspapor,  pass- 

if  the  cloister,"  to 

n  active  life — that 

n  proof  of  Dr- 


ITM  Montgomery  oommeuced  to  publish  in  Sheffield  the  Im  \ 
%  few  abort  months  from  "  a  seclusion  almost  equal  to  that  o 
what  wM  then  one  of  the  most  responsilde  and  perilous  stations  i 
of  ■'  ■  newspaper  puhlisher,  politician,  and  patriot " — exhibiting,  ai 
■fahttcon's  notable  uvvmient,  "something  of  that  indistinct  uud  headstrong  ardut 
ha  Kburty  which  a  man  of  genius  always  catches  when  bu  enters  the  world,  and 
■Jways  nttStn  to  cool  as  he  posses  forward." 

On  th«  4lh  of  July  the  first  numtier  ujipeored.     He  had  soon  to  endure  tbe  painK 
■b4  ptftaltws  coni^(-'{aent  on  his  position.     In  October,  17S-I,  ho  was  prosecuted  for 
a  patriotic  song  by  n  clerg)-raan  of  Belfast."     Tbe  passage  that  was  pro- 
hballoiu  "  by  the  sapient  justices  who  tried  tlio  case  was  this : — 


For  •huulirFMiM'  lirtiiMiiTd.  Eunnie'>  Ubcnr  rudt  i 

ir*b(  lnuiD[ib>,  Ui"  Oiitd  wlU  U  h«." 

e  TMMS  were  written  by  a  Mr.  Hcott,  of  Dromore,  and  were  sung  at  n  festival 

,  to  commemorate  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille ;    and  they  bud   been 

I  in  rarioUB  newspapers  (among  others,  the  Murning  fhrmnclr)  a  year  before 


•  BxatMtiaUott. 
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Montgomery  was  prosecuted  for  reprinting  them  for  a  ballad-hawker  ;  for  which  he 
received,  as  a  printer,  the  snm  of  eighteen -pence.  It  bore  internal  evidence  that  he 
was  not  the  writer — ^indeed,  that  was  not  charged  against  him ;  yet  he  was  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment  in  York  Castle,  and  to  pay  a 
fine  of  £20. 

Not  long  afterwards  (in  1796)  he  was  a  second  time  tried,  convicted,  and 
imprisoned  for  libel.  It  was  for  printing  in  his  newspaper  what  he  considered  a  tme 
statement  of  &cts  concerning  a  riot  that  had  taken  place  at  Sheffield,  in  which 
several  lives  were  lost.*  He  was  sentenced  to  six  months*  imprisonment,  and  a  fine 
of  jg60. 

Again,  therefore,  to  qnote  his  own  words,  ''  he  kept  honse  in  York  Castle.'* 

In  a  letter  I  received  from  him  in  1887  he  thns  allndes  to  himself : — '*  The  dis- 
appointment of  my  premature  poetical  hopes  brought  a  blight  with  it,  which  my  mind 
has  never  recovered.  For  many  years  I  was  as  mute  as  a  moulting  bird,  and  when 
the  power  of  song  returned,  it  was  without  the  energy,  self-confidence,  and  freedom 
which  happier  minstrels  among  my  contemporaries  have  manifested,  and  have  owed 
much  of  their  success  to  such  inspiration  from  their  own  conscious  talents."  t 

No  doubt  much  of  this  state  of  mind  resulted  from  the  severity  of  criticism  dealt 
out  to  him  ;  it  acted  on  a  naturally  sensitive  nature  and  a  delicate  constitution,  and 
had  the  effect  it  was  probably  designed  to  produce.  Take,  for  example,  the  following 
passages  from  the  Kdinhurtjk  Eevietv — January,  1807 — where  Montgomery  was  cried 
down  (!)  as  **  intoxicated  with  weak  tea,  and  the  praises  of  sentimental  ensigns,  and 
other  provincial  literati ;  "  ''a  writer  of  middling  verses,"  whose  readers  were  '*  half- 
educated  women,  sickly  tradesmen,  and  enamoured  apprentices ;  '*  a  ''  most  musical 
and  melancholy  gentleman,"  "  very  weakly,  very  finical,  and  very  affected ; "  the 
review  ending  with  a  prophecy  that  '*  in  less  than  three  years  no  one  will  know  the 
name  of  the  *  Wanderer  of  Switzerland,*  or  any  of  the  other  poems  **  of  James  Mont- 
gomery !  Such  was  the  judgment  of  Francis  Jeffrey.  How  righteously  true,  how 
glorious  in  its  fulfilment,  was  the  prophecy  put  forth  in  1807 — the  fulfilment  which 
Jeffi*ey,  the  writer,  lived  to  witness,  so  long  afterwards  as  1856  ! 

In  1825  he  retired  from  the  7m.  On  the  27th  of  September  of  that  year 
appeared  the  last  number  of  that  journal  with  the  imprint  of  James  Montgomery.^ 
His  fellow-townsmen  received  him  at  a  public  dinner,  at  which  Earl  FitzwiUiam  pre- 
sided ;  persons  of  all  political  opinions  attended  to  do  him  honour,  acknowledging 
his  services  to  humanity,  the  gentleness  with  which  he  had  done  his  **  spiriting,**  the 
blameless  tenor  of  his  life,  the  suavity  of  his  manners,  and  the  firmness  of  his  character 
— that  as  a  public  journalist  he  had  honoured  and  dignified  the  Press  of  his  country. 


•  WLen,  in  1796,  Coleridge  was  canvansing  for  subeoribers  to  the  H'atehman,  he  declined  to  make  any  eibrta  in 
Sheffield,  "  lest  he  should  injure  the  sale  of  the  Iris,"  "  the  Editor  of  which  is  a  very  amiable  and  ingenious  yoong 
man  of  the  name  of  James  Montgomery." 

+  «•  The  Wanderer  of  SwitrerUnd  "  was  published  in  1806 ;  "  The  West  Indies,"  1810 ;  "  The  World  befot«  the 
Flood,"  1813;  "Greenland,"  1819;  "  l»rose  by  a  Poet,"  1824;  "The  Pelican  Island,  »»1827;  **  Leetnres  on 
Poetry,"  1833. 

X  The  IrU  was,  at  one  time,  "  the  only  newspaper  published  at  Sheffield ; "  and  in  alluaion  to  this  &ct,  on 
Montgomery's  relinquishing  it,  Wilson  says,  in  the  **  Noctes,"  *'A  hundred  firesides  sent  their  repreaeatatiTes  to 
bless  the  man  whose  genius  had  cheered  their  homes  for  thirty  winters."  He  add&  "  His  poetry  will  Uto,  for  he 
has  heart  and  imagination :  the  religious  spirit  of  his  poetry  is  aiTeoting  and  profbund." 
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I  UiroBKbont  tho  kiiigdoQi  that  opinion  there  was  dodo  to  gaioeay.     Thence- 
3  fan  entimly  nbslAinud  from  political  writing ;  and  bis  biographer  snyti  thai,  iD 
,  "  hit  ofiinioui*  had  beoome,  iu  the  maia,  very  similar  to  thoaa  now  indicated 
D  Conservative." 

EOo  mtiring  frnm  bnaincss  Montgomery  left  the  premises  io  the  Hartehead.  whero 
I  to  louft  resided,  and  went  to  live  at  The  Mount,  a  pieit^aut  bil.nntion  about  a 
■  oalaide  the  town,  and  overlooking  the  vnll«y  of  the  Bheaf.  The  house  occupied 
hj  lb*  (MMl  wfts  DUO  of  eight  (represented  in  the  engraving),  which  together  form  a 
luuulMuae  ta\A  impoeing  pile  of  building. 


In  I8}>0.  Montgomery  n-as  in  London  to  deliver  lectures  on  English  Literature  at 
tke  Boral  Instilutiim. 

Il  «■■■  th«n  bo  i-isited  us — in  Sloane  Street.  I  had  seen  him  once  before,  daring 
anpid  nui  through  Sheffiold.  when  I  had  a  brief  interview  with  hira,  seated,  tA 
rnlkfdt^,  in  the  office  of  the  Ii-ii.  'm  the  dingy  locality  before  meniioued.  It  was  iu 
that  ytmt,  while  bo  wan  contenting  himi^elf  with  the  production  of  occasional  verses 
— 4iA«B  e(iBUDemor4ting  tho  worth  of  Iba  departed,  soothing  sorrow,  nnil  arousing 
hoft  ia  larTiTOr*— that  another  Montgomorj- — Bobbbt  MoNTaoMCBY — claimed  and 
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obtained  the  snfirages  of  the  world.  The  ''  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity  *'  rapidly 
passed  through  seven  or  eight  editions,  and  Robert  gave,  in  a  year,  more  employment 
to  the  printers  than  James  had  found  for  them  in  half  a  century  of  work.  Yet  sorely, 
while  the  one  was  pure  gold — thrice  tried  in  the  furnace — the  other  was,  by  com- 
parison, **  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal." 

Some  notes  concerning  Bobebt  Montoomebt  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  my 
readers. 

I  remember  James  Montgomery  calling  upon  me  soon  after  the  work  of  his  name- 
sake appeared,  and  became  at  once  *'  famous."  His  mind  seemed  much  unsettled, 
and  he  spoke  as  if  under  the  influence  of  some  affliction,  as  he  asked  me  for  my 
sympathy,  showing  me  a  letter,  and  telling  me  it  was  not  the  only  one  of  the  kind 
he  had  received,  in  which  the  writer  congratulated  him  on  the  success  of  his  new 
poem,  adding  that  ''  it  was  undoubtedly  his  best,  and  that  as  he  grew  in  years  he 
grew  in  vigour  and  in  beauty."  The  new  poem  was  '*  The  Omnipresence  of  the 
Deity  ! "  by  his  namesake. 

No  doubt  the  sudden,  extreme,  and  irrational  popularity  of  Robert  gave  pain  to 
James,  not  from  envy  certainly,  but  on  account  of  the  mistakes  arising,  not  always 
undesignedly,  from  the  similarity  of  names.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  bear  such 
mortifications  without  umbrage.  Whether  Robert  was  particeps  criminis  or  not,  I 
cannot  say,  but  certainly  the  advertisements  issued  by  his  publisher — Maunder^-of 
<<  Montgomery's  new  poem,"  repeated  perpetually  without  any  prefix,  if  not  intended 
to  deceive,  did  deceive,  not  the  public  alone,  but  the  booksellers,  and  in  some 
instances  critics  and  reviewers.  One  speaker  at  a  public  meeting,  James  being 
present,  alluded  in  terms  highly  complimentary  to  Robert's  poem  of  '*  Woman,"  as 
<<  rendering  tardy  honours  to  the  sex,"  and  in  their  name  tendered  thanks  to  James, 
whom  he  took  to  be  its  author. 

A  note  to  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  which  contained  this  passage,  "  We  mean 
the  poet  Montgomery,  and  not  the  Mr.  Gomery  who  assumed  the  affix  of  *  Mont,'  " 
&c.,  naturally  excited  the  ire  of  Robert,  who  wrote  to  James,  indignantly  den3ring 
the  assumption  of  the  name,  which  he  affirmed  was  his  natural  right.  To  that  letter 
James  wrote  a  lengthened  reply,  in  which  he  stated,  *<  The  worst  that  I  wish  to  Mr. 
Robert  Montgomery  is,  that  some  rich  man  would  die  and  leave  him  a  handsome 
estate,  on  condition  that  he  should  take  the  name  of  his  bene&ctor ;  "  but  he  did  not 
conceal  his  vexation  at  the  annoyances  to  which  he  had  been  subjected.* 

I  would  not,  however,  seem  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  memory  of  the  lesser,  while 
lauding  the  greater,  Mouttfomen/ ;  the  suflrages  of  thousands  have  given  to  him  a 
niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame,  and  if  rated  above  bis  value  as  a  poet,  he  was  at  all 
events  a  kindly  man,  a  zealous  clergyman,  and  a  fervent  Christian,  to  whose  rare 
pi>wers  as  a  preacher  some  of  our  best  charities  are  indebted  for  much  of  their  means 
to  lessen  and  relieve  human  sufiering. 


•  Robert  bad  the  cxira  of  a  church  in  GbuKow  when  James  visited  that  atj,  bat  he  did  aot  eaU  vpon  his 
Tmerabte  namesake ;  ]ret  the  poet  went  to  hear  him  preach.  On  his  return  to  Sheffield,  James.  brii«  qaestioned 
<A  the  sat^,  merelj  saxl,  **  I  oannot  be  one  of  his  eokgistB,  and  I  wiU  Ml  sa J  anythiiv  t^ 
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tba  KXAct  porticulara  of  his  parentage  have  never  beon  given  ^  it  ia, 
■.  bcli«v«d  his  fittht'r's  nuue  wna  Mi>ntgomery,'-  but  that  he  bad  diuppad  the 
;  4]iuurter  of  it,  otlliug  himsulf  Goiuery,  and  that  Robert,  in  assuming  it, 
sre  Uinn  hti  yi*,*  entitled  to  do. 

)  iu  1825  or  1)^21}  that  Robert  Montgnmery  brought  me  an  iatroduotion ;  I 
it  iKXW  say  fri>m  whom.  There  came  tu  sp«iid  an  evecing  with  me  ft  somewhat 
M)d  luthni  "foppish"  young  mnn,  tiill,  and  Blight,  and  geDtlemauly, 
■  usiiming  and  exacting  in  manners.  His  object  was  to  read  to  me  a  poem 
1  wTittca.  which  he  called  "The  Age  Reviewed."  It  was  full  of  nporkling 
I."  bat  was  A  satire  on  the  leading  reviewers,  poets,  and  authors  of  the 
iky.  The  lialf-fiedged  sparrow  was  nbont  tu  peck  ikt  the  eagle'H  [ilumes.  Names 
Uw  anit  bononred  and  reverenced  in  letters — some  who  were  even  then  almost  of 
Ilia  futgn — were  trruted  with  contumely  and  scorn :  heroes  iu  a  hundred  6gbts 
wen  \o  go  down  "before  the  grey  gooee-qnill "  of  the  boy  Qoliatb  I  Hia  great 
prototype,  Bjrron.  was  bitterly  lamenting  a  wicked  folly  of  the  kind,  but  the  intel- 
teetiud  ({iftiit  hod  strength  for  the  encounter,  which  this  IhuagUttesB  youth  hm)  not. 
I  Bfltosed  S8  he  read,  uud  when  he  bad  finished  1  gave  him  serious  and  earnest 
cwumI  «t  ODM  to  put  his  poem  into  the  fir«  beHide  which  we  were  sitting.  My 
■dviee  wu  ugrily  rejected.  Hobert  Montgomery  published  "  The  A^e  Reviewed,"! 
1  the  wanton  act  of  aggression  all  the  days  of  his  life.  Many  yeara 
I  I  again  saw  him ;  he  had  then  been  ordained,  and  was  a  favourite 
Boinlly  fond  of  preaching  charity  aermons.  We  were  brought  together 
in  eoueqncoce  of  our  mutoo]  interest  in  the  Hospital  for  the  cure  of  Consumption 
ftt  Rmm)>ton-^a  charity  for  which  he  exerted  himself  ardently  and  zcaJounly. 

He  wk«  curtniniy  the  vaiiient  man  I  have  ever  known.  To  him  notoriety  was 
Utat ;  «  "  few  "  wax  never  a  "  Qt  "  audience  ;  lie  would  have  far  preferred  a  bellow 
of  apftlMiM  from  a  crowded  gallerj-  to  a  half-suppressed  murmur  of  admiration  from 
"Ika  ftrat  row  in  the  pit," 

Hh  portrait  I  draw  of  him.  however,  cannot,  and  ought  not  to  be,  all  shade, 
mil  bia  vanity  there  was  no  harai  in  biiu  :  iiay,  his  nature  was  generous  and 
Hi>  was  elotjuent  and  impressive  in  the  pulpit,  and  di.icharged  zealoiislj- 
■  faiUifally  his  manifold  duties  as  a  clergyman.  The  Consumption  Hospital  is  by 
a  the  only  cbuity  fur  which  be  heartily  worked. ^  In  all  the  minor  relations 
■  hnsbuid,  bther,  and  friend — be  was  exemplary. 
■  Of  hii  meriU  a«  n  poet  1  do  not  take  upon  myself  to  speak.  A  writer  who  lived 
i  iee  tbirtV'six  editions  of  one  poem,  "  The  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity,"  and  many 
edition*  of  utveral  other  poems,  cniild  not  be  without  great  merit,  though  it  may  be 
ef  "  ■  certain  kind  ; "  moreover,  he  was  not  prostrated,  although  for  a  time  hurled 
ki  tlM  pnand  by  the  memorable  and  terrific  assault  of  Macanlay  ;  and  though  ho 


II  tiMiC  but  t  kunr  Mt  Wtlk  olMt  mth,  Uwt  Uh  UIht  ca  Boturt.  iwuIIt  aUed  Omairf,  kad  b 
IIaBlB<wi«T-    PntBMir  WiIho,  la  Uw  "  Nootc*."  >P«bIw  of  tt» 


tMi: -iMnlbtlUu.  . 

I  Wirttttt— MlhiuBanWaHliiMlwPHMhrt  tUrtr  tinn.  at  thirty  diftrant  cbonbn,  ■ 
tMM  kM  AsHiTTutt,  IB  Dwnbv.  UBa,  aMlBC  tliBi  to  IU  f uodi  DO  Iw  II  nun  UiM  £1 JM 17. 
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died  comparatively  young,*  he  bad  a  posiiioD  and  achieved  a  triumph  for  which 
thousands  labour  in  vain. 

It  waSy  as  I  have  said,  in  1880,  when  he  visited  London  to  deliver,  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  a  series  of  lectures  on  poetry,  that  we  became  personally  acquainted 
with  James  Montgomery.  As  a  lecturer  he  cannot  be  described  as  successful ;  his 
matter  was  of  course  good,  but  his  manner,  as  may  be  supposed,  lacked  the  power, 
the  earnestness,  the  conviction^  in  a  word,  that  rarely  fail  to  impress  an  audience, 
and  which  often  stand  serviceable  in  the  stead  of  aids  more  important.!  Previously 
I  had  barely  seen  Montgomery,  yet  I  had  been  in  frequent  correspondence  with  him, 
for  he  had  written  year  after  year  for  the  Amulet^  which  contained  some  of  bis  best 
compositions  in  prose  and  verse.  I  was,  however,  prepared  to  see  a  gentleman  of 
calm,  sedate,  and  impressive  exterior. 

In  1885  James  Montgomery  received  one  of  the  Crown  pensions — a  grant  of 
£150  a  year — the  donor  being  Sir  Robert  Peel.  It  was  one  of  the  latest  acts  of  the 
great  statesman's  Government,  for  the  day  after  the  grant  was  made  he  ceased  to  be 
minister — for  a  time. 

Montgomery  was  never  married.  His  love  verses  have  been  variously  inter- 
preted. In  a  letter  written  when  he  was  aged,  he  somewhat  mysteriously  alludes  to 
his  celibacy  :  **  The  secret  is  within  myself,  and  it  is  on  the  way  to  the  grave,  from 
which  no  secret  will  be  betrayed  till  the  day  of  judgment." 

The  last  time  I  saw  Montgomery  was  during  his  one  visit  to  the  Exhibition  in 
1851 ;  the  venerable  man  was  moving  slowly  about  from  stall  to  stall,  examining, 
apparently  with  a  dull  and  listless  look,  the  beauties  of  manufactured  art  by  which 
he  was  surrounded.  His  form  was  shrunk,  he  stooped  somewhat,  his  once  bright 
eye  seemed  glazed  ;  ho  was,  indeed,  but  the  shadow  of  his  former  self ;  yet  I  was 
told  he  had  brightened  up  into  his  old  nature  when,  just  before,  he  had  been  looking 
over  the  books  in  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  languages  of  parts  of  the  Holy 
Scripture  that  England  had  printed  as  a  benefaction  to  varied  mankind.  I  had  to 
recall  myself  to  his  memory,  but  when  I  did  so  I  obtained  a  cordial  greeting,  that 
even  to-day  I  remember,  and  record  with  gratitude  and  pleasure.  As  I  left  him  I 
could  not  help  repeating  his  lines — 

"  There  \b  a  calm  for  those  who  weep, 
A  rest  for  weary  pilgrims  found." 

I  have  said  the  personal  appearance  of  Montgomery  was  not  striking.  The  eye 
was  the  redeeming  feature  in  an  otherwise  plain  face.  It  was  (or  seemed  to  be)  a 
clear,  bright  blue,  outlooking  and  uplooking.  J 


*  The  Bev.  Robert  Montgomery  died  in  December,  1856,  leaving  a  widow  and  one  child.  During  the  later 
years  of  his  life  he  was  the  preacher  in  Percy  Chapel,  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Sqnare. 

i  These  lectures,  received  not  unfeivourably  at  the  Boyal  Institution  as  the  opinions  of  a  poet  oonoeming  the 
brethren  and  mysteries  of  the  craft,  were  delivered  in  several  towns,  and  afterwards  published  in  a  volume,  the 
reception  of  which  would  by  no  means  be  a  fair  or  favourable  criterion  of  the  public  appreciation  of  his  merits  as 
a  i>oet. 

X  One  of  the  artists  who  painted  his  portrait  said  that  his  eyes  were  "  in  reality  a  bright  hasel,  within  a  narrow 
circle  of  clear  Uue,  and  so  lustrous,  that  m  some  lights  the  latter  seemed  the  prevailing  tint." 
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I  1605  the  scnlptor  Cbanlrey,  "  a  young  arUtit  whose  tnodeaty  and  z«al  for 
rnnient  are  equal  to  his  talents,"  pninUd  u  portrait  of  Montgomery.  He  wns 
in  1827  by  Jackson,  R.A.,  whos«  portrait  is  pcrbapa  the  best.  That 
idfte  is  good.  Mr.  Barber  painted  a  full-length  for  the  Sheffield  Literary  and 
lltiliMophieal  InstittitioD,  where  it  now  is,  and  where  I  have  gladly  eeeu  it.  But 
UomlKaqMry  said  that  of  all  his  portraits,  ther«  was  Dot  one  be  should  Ube  to  see 
ugnvw).  A  faithful  pro&Ie  likeneBB  of  the  "Christian  Poet"  appears  on  the 
ImHu*  medal  which  is  annually  presented  hy  the  Sheffield  School  of  Art  for 
tba  taotH  lacoessfal  drawing,  by  any  pupil,  of  Kuglish  wild  Howera  ;  it  was  from 
a  |>ortnit  earefiilty  modelled  from  the  life  at  fourscore.  He  considered,  however, 
Uut  hia  £a«o  w&s  ■'  ratber  improved  than  deteriorated  by  ago."  In  one  of  hie 
Mt«n  ho  speaks  of  himself  as  "  the  ugliest  man  in  Sheffield."  He  was  nothing 
oftbttkind. 

ttra.  H«mans.  who  received   a  visit  from  Montgomery  iu  1826,  speaks  of  hi<> 
"  Bwaa  of  tanglmt,  streaming,  meteoric  looking  hair  ;  "  and  another  writer  says  that, 
B  yuUBg,  he  bad  an  abundant  cmp  of  carroty  looks." 

I  It*26.  when  [he  poet  may  be  said  to  ha%-e  been  at  the  best  period  of  his  life. 
|.««rtmUily  in  the  itcnilh  of  hia  fame,  he  was  visited  by  a  Mr.  Carter,  editor  of  a 
Mper  in  New  York ;  and,  as  Mr.  Holland  hus  repiinted  the  article  thnt  thenoe 
i,  wc  are  to  assume  tbat  he  endorses  it, 
br  Mabtgooiery  he   suys,  "  In  his  manners  the  author  manifests  that  mildness. 
ibcity,  and  kindness  of  heart  do  conspicuous  in  hia  wrilingfi.    His  flow  ol  couver- 
I  ia  copions,  easy,  and  perfectly  free  from  aflucLation;  his  language  polished, 
P  wilboat  an  apprunch  lu  pedantry.  ...  In  |«rson  bo  is  slender  and  delioate, 
"^r  below  the  coquuod  sixe  ;  his  completion  is  light,  with  a  Roman  nose,  high 
I,  slightly  bald,  and  a  clear  eye,  not  unfrequently  downcast." 
Hn.  Hofland  wrote  for  the  .Vcir  Montlil-/  during  my  editorship,  in  1RS5,  an 
'~  )  entitled  "  Sheffield  and  its  Poets,"  in  the  coarse  of  which  she  thus  desoribes 


>  youngest  man  of  his  yeara  1  ever  bebeld  ;  and  at  sixty  years  old 
Kiw  thirty— such  is  the  sUghtness  of  bis  figure,  the  elasticity  of  bis  step. 
I  of  his  ^r  brow,  the  mobility  and  playfulness  of  his  features  when 
She  adds,  "  The  lighting  up  of  his  eye  when  ho  is  warmed  by 
■bJMt  la  absolutely  electrical." 
I  1841,  when  be  visited  Scotland,  be  was  thus  described,  in  his  sixty-fifth 
"  His  appearance  speaks  of  antiquity,  hut  ni>t  of  decay ;  bis  locks 
hara  a««nmct  a  snowy  whiteness,  and  the  lofty  and  full-aruhed  coronal  region 
eilnUu  what  a  brutber  poet  has  well  termed  the  '  clear,  bald  (lolish  of  the 
boooared  bead;'  the  features  are  high,  the  complexion  fresh,  though  not  ruddy; 
Iht  forehead  rather  compact  thnu  large,  with  amply-developed  organs  of 
itelitf  and  ve&cratiau."     Another  authority  says  that  the  organ  of  "firmness  "  was 


^ 


Sa«ric,   in    bis    Life   of   Elliott,    describes    Montgomery   as   "  polished    in    his 
exquisitely  neat  in  bis  personal  appearance,  while  his  bland  conversation 
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nrely  tom  Aow  »  i»lm  WeL     And  Sonlhey,  ta  "  The  Doctor.'*  thus  refan  lo 

him tfmliiig  to  Um  Cbnitun  poet   tbe  greeting  of  "obo  who  aihaire*  tbee  m 

*.  poet,  koBonra  Kad  reapeeta  l)i«e  u  *  mui,  u>d  r«arli«9  oot  in  *{iint,  at  thii 
iiMMnenI,  »  loog  urm  to  shake  hutda  mlh  tlwe  in  eonlkl  good-wiIL"  The  twu 
poeto  iMvar  met,  the  vuit  of  oppoctan^  >>«>■£  ofi«n  re^nlt^d  b;  I-*oth.  It  is 
impomiUa  to  think  of  two  men  who  would  have  enjovcd  nwtfa  other's  compuiy 
mure  beaitHf  I  &miU;,  and  eompktely — bank,  tnistfB!,  and  oaoacieoliooa  aa  tiuy 
both  were. 

WiiUoin  Hoiritt,  who  kntm  hhn  and  lored  him  wc>U.  likens  HonlgoniMT  t«  the 
poet  Cowper — "  the  nne  beneroleaea  of  beait,  the  aame  tnodeety  of  deportnent, 


the  snme  parity  of  life,  tbo  same  atUchment  to  literary  pnrsuits.  the  %9,m«  fnnilness 
for  solitude  ami  retiremeDt  from  the  public  hauuts  of  men  ;  Rail,  to  complete  the 
pictnrc,  the  Bume  urtleut  feellug  in  tbe  cause  of  religion,  and  the  tinme  disposition 
to  gloom  and  melancboly."  And  thus  hie  brother  poet  pit^turea  tbe  man 
"His  person,  whioli   ia  rather  below  the  middle  stature,   is  neatly  furmed ; 


flK 
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iMtare*  likve  the  R«uerftl  espresBion  of  BimpHcity  and  bettevolence,  rendered 
mora  titLer«etioK  by  a  hue  of  tuelaacholy  that  por\'adeH  them ;  when  auimated  by 
>ye  is  eiioriDOualy  brilliaut,  an<]  bis  whole  ouuntenoiice  ia  fall  of 


^^^mtgomery  had  many  acqnniulaneee,  and  a  few  devoted  frieods.  Foremoflt 
^^■^  Uwni  was  John  Hullaud,  whom  he  more  than  otioe  oalls  a  "  good  man  and 
nnC^  Hv  was  the  ]>oel's  loved  and  loving  friend  from  a  very  early  period,  and  to 
loBi  (m  cooJBnction  with  Mr.  Everett)  was  aBsigned  the  duty  of  compiling  the  life  nf 
the  pnet.  Tho  tAsIc  wns  Jifitiharged  with  sound  judgmeut  aud  nice  discrimination, 
altboDfth  with  deep  aflvction  and  abundant  zeal. 

In  18&t  Uia  lituK  (if  Jnmus  Montgomery  had  come  :  warnings  that  the  hoar  of  bis 
nunoral  waa  near  at  band  had  been  mercifully  s«ut  lo  him  Romo  time  previously  ; 
"lh»  taboDr  of  coropoHition  mude  him  ill  ;  "  yet  bis  farultieH  were  all  sound,  and 
Huufa  facblo,  he  was  not  bedridden.  Ou  the  last  evening  of  life  bo  was  out,  and 
^H^Bsd  faoDW  "  apparently  an  atmal,"  but  surprised  bis  aged  companion  by  handing 
Hp  the  Bible,  and  sayinfi,  "  Harah,  ijoii  must  re'ad."  8he  did  so  ;  bo  knelt  down 
■Ml  pmyed,  retired  tu  biit  room,  iLnd  In  the  morning  it  was  found  that  bis  spirit  had 
Hoaa  booio  ;  the  tabernacle  of  bis  body  wa.t  without  inhabitant ;  the  soul  was  with 
Uh!  Master  whose  faitlifnl  servant  be  had  been,  and  whose  work  he  had  so  long  and 
to  wtOl  doue,  Uti  (-uternd  into  the  joy  of  bis  Lord  ou  the  80th  April,  1^54,  in  the 
cifihty  third  year  of  bis  aga. 

TImim  who  Iraew  liim  loted  him,  and  by  all  be  ^vaB  respected  and  esteemed.  By 
IW  teiHir  of  his  lifii.  na  well  ud  ever  by  his  writinga.  be  advanced  the  cause  of  religion  ; 
is  •unple,  as  well  as  In  precept,  ho  wan  a  true  Christian  gentleman. 

A  fitting  monument  was  proposed  fur  him  at  Sbeflield,  and  John  Bell  made  a 
wnrthjr  i]eai{(0.  The  (estimated  cost,  however,  wits  beyond  the  reach  even  of  zealona 
friawU,  and  after  some  time  fruitlessly  spent,  the  sumo  artist  made  a  new  design, 
oamprisinf  a  lifb-ur.e  statue  of  the  pout  in  bronze,  upon  u  granite  pedestal,  containing 
■  pitulix  inacriptitin.  This  monument,  placed  over  Montgomery's  grave  in  the  Sheffield 
i'MMl^ry,  was  inanKuratcd  by  a  public  demonstration,  rarely  equalled  for  the  number 
ud  rwptctabiJity  of  thoiw  who  look  part  in  it,  except  at  the  funeral  of  the  great  and 
e  name  and  virtues  are  so  deeervedly  commemorated : — 


Jtum  Htiixun),  of  Sheffield,  the  biographer  of  James  Montgomery,  died  at  the 
Ttf*  old  age  of  seventy-nine.  11a  loo  was,  like  his  friend,  an  amiable  Christian 
SeBtl«Biftn.  Simple  and  quiet  iu  hia  habits,  lasting  and  warm  in  his  friendships, 
■■liahl*  and  gentl*  in  bis  language  and  in  his  intercourse  with  men,  benevolent  and 
(Ikristiui-DUDdod  in  every  action  of  his  long  life,  and  diligent  and  laborious  in  bi-i 
btaruy  acsnptiiooa,  be  passed  away  "  without  si>t>[  or  blemish,"  '-  beloved  of  all  who 
kurw  Un." 


k 
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He  was  born  at  SheflMd  Park,  in  close  proximity  to  the  Manor  in  whieli 
Mary  Qneen  of  Scots  was  so  long  confined  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury.  For  his  home  and  birth-plaoe»  though  humble,  and  in  which, 
throughout  his  life  to  near  its  close,  he  continued  to  reside,  he  retained  a  strong 
affection,  and  in  one  of  his  poems,  *^  Sheffield  Park,"  he  has  thus  apostrophised  it : — 

■ 

*'  HooM  of  my  youth,  and  cndle  of  my  joys, 
Though  grreatneas  aoorn.  and  wealth  or  pride  deapiae. 
Dearer  to  me  thia  manaion  of  my  birth 
Than  all  the  prouder  alruoturee  of  the  earth. 
When  travelled  wonder  hath  told  aU  it  can, 
And  wearied  Art  exhausted  all  on  man, 
Home  still  is  sweet -is  still,  where'er  we  look, 
The  loveliest  picture  in  creation's  book." 

His  father  was  a  working  optician,  and  to  this  trade,  at  an  early  age,  John 
Holland  was  brought  up.  Far  in  advance  of  the  young  men  of  Sheffield  in  those 
days,  young  Holland  was  very  fond  of  reading,  and  became  a  gi*eat  favourite  with 
Mrs.  Todd  (the  wife  of  a  bookseller  of  that  name),  from 'his  frequent  visits  to  her 
circulating  library — the  same  Mrs.  Todd,  in  whose  rooms  Chantrey  first  put  chisel  to 
marble.  When  quite  a  youth,  he  began,  as  many  other  less  gifted  youths  have  done* 
to  dabble  in  poetry  ;  and  in  1814,  when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  his  first  printed 
efiusions  appeared  in  the  Sheffield  Iris,  at  that  time  edited  by  his  staunch  friend  to 
the  last,  James  Montgomery.  In  1818  John  Holland  contributed,  besides  to  the 
Iris,  some  verses  to  The  Northern  Star,  or  Yorkshire  Magazine,  projected  and  edited 
by  the  late  Arthur  Jewitt,  another  of  Sheffield's  literary  worthies;  and  to  other 
publications.  In  1825  Montgomery  retired  from  the  proprietorship  and  editorship 
of  the  7m,  and  John  Holland  became  its  editor.  In  1882  he  for  a  short  time 
removed  to  Newcastle  as  an  editor  of  the  Courant,  but  soon  returned  to  Sheffield, 
and  until  1848  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Mercury,  In  that  year  the  Mercury 
merged  into  the  Times,  and  from  that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death,  although  not 
officially  connected  with  any  journal,  he  continued  to  contribute  a  vast  number  of 
articles. 

Besides  his  innumerable  contributions  to  the  newspapers  just  named,  and  to  the 
Reliquary — to  which  he  contributed  some  valuable  papers — Mr.  Holland  was  the 
author  of  many  works  of  sterling  value  and  interest.  Among  the  more  prominent  of 
which  are,  **  Memorials  of  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,"  and  the  **  Life  of  James  Mont- 
gomery." 

John  Holland  never  married.  He  lived  a  blameless,  a  happy,  a  contented  and  an 
eminently  useful  life — useful  in  more  ways  than  the  world  will  ever  know  or  dream 
of — for  he  wrote  hundreds  of  hymns  which  are  sung  in  as  many  places  of  worship, 
and  hundreds  of  sermons  for  ministers  unable  or  too  idle  to  write  them  for  them- 
selves, which  are  still  preached  to  various  congregations.  From  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  Rcdhill  Sunday  Schools  in  1814,  he  became  identified  with  the  move- 
ment, and  was  one  of  the  most  useful  and  energetic  supporters  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union  which  followed.  For  fifty  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Sheffield,   being  one  of  its  first  founders,  and  the  last  living 
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Mnauit  of  that  knot  of  men  who  ware  its  promotera — iodetid,  he  was  nut  only  the 
htlMr  of  tbe  Society  at  the  time  of  his  de&th,  but  almost  all  his  life  had  been  "  ^v^y- 


ft: 


"  io  ironuuutiuu  with  it.  It  waa  bere  I  buw  hiw  more  than  onue. 
pstil  ahoat  three  wneks  before  his  denth,  John  Holland — with  his  spare,  active, 
pAmnu,  dreosed  with  acnipuloas  ueiitness  in  clericiU  black  with  snow-white 
,  ribhuti-lind  shoes,  lougr  white  hair,  genial  smile,  and  fervid  mnnner — ^wns 
I  ever,  and  no  Bcienlitiu  meeting,  no  "  CuHtrs'  Feast,"  and  no  literary  or 
pkiloMophical  plfaeriuK.  contd  be  held  without  eeeinji:  him  an  liDiioured  guest— him- 
•fif  kbedding  honour  and  lut<tre  on  the  HH^embly.     About  that  time,  while  on  his  way 

Irasidenee  of  his  beloved  friend  at  "  The  Mount,"  he  was  thrown  down  by  n 
tbe  shake  he  then  received  increased  an  internal  complaint  under  which  he 
iltnrbiK,  and  be  gradaully  sank  nntil  the  2Hth  of  December,  nhen  he  passed 
as  calmly  as  be  had  lived, 
dy  a  short  time  before  his  death,  in  speaking  to  his  niece,  he  said,  "  I  think  no 
liM  had  a  brighter  life  than  mine,"  tind  certaiuly  no  man  could  liave  had  a 
bt«r"  death  than  wan  his. 
John  Holland  ia  certainly  one  of  the  exceptions  to  Uis  rnte — he  was  a  prophet 
who  ■'<•'  rvcdru  bouanr  in  hie  own  country. 

He   waa  buried  at  Handaworth,  near  Sbeltield,  on   the  day  after   New  Year's 

Kio  lb»  grare  where,  years  before,    be  had  laid  bis  father  and  mother :  and 
it  is  bopod,  bis  townsmen  and  tovmswonaen  will  erect  a  fitting  tomb  to  his 
te  of  the  most  esteemed  and  valued  of  tfan  friends  of  James  Montgomery  was 
1  Cobnut,  Home  time  editor  of  the  F.dteik  Btrinu:  and  in  bis  latter  years  editor 
•f  the   i'ati-iot  newspaper.      Both  were  organs  of  the  Evangelical  (Independent) 
DiMBBtcra.     To  the  Erlftlir,  Muolgomcry  was  a  large  contributor ;  nnd  among  its 
I     i.1h«r    cootribators    were    Itobert    Hall,     Dr.    Adam     Clarke,    John    Foster    (the 

^^^^K  CUtROt  wrila  the  name  of  Condor  without  tendering  grateful  homage  to  his 

^^^Huy,  for  1  owo  bim  much.     In  1824,  when  fae  edited  the  iloiUrn  Trmeller  (a 

^^^nea  at  iiofitUr  volumes,  compilations  from  heavy,  inaccessible,  and  costly  books), 

W  mffiged  ma  to  write  the  "  History  of  Brazil  ;  "  and  it  was  be  who  introduced  me 

la  tbe  pnbUahers  Baynes  and  Son,  by  whom  I  was  engaged  to  edit  an  "  Annual," 

II  tber  had  applied  to  Mr.  Conder  to  do — a  task  he  had  declined,  recommending 
>  th«  Work.  This  I  called  "the  Amulei,  a  Christian  and  Literary  Remem- 
•r,"  and  that  publication  I  edited  during  eleven  years,  nntil  it  was  dis- 
r 


u  engraver,  and  he  was 


ft 


Ktnni  Io  a  Alemory  uf  Jusiab  Condur.     His  father  w 
hi  lAindon  on  the  17tb  Srptcmher,  1769. 

a  Nunconfomiiit  by  hereditary  right :  bis  ancestors  bad  been  Dissenters 
oal  of  mind,  uud  hud  snfTered  pcnecntioDS  for  going  their  own  way  to  God.    Ho 
pnyon,  example,  and  instruction  "  of  several  generations  in  the  faith,  of 
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which  he  was  an  uncompromising,  bat  gentle  and  charitable,  advocate.'*'  One  of  his 
best  friends — Isaac  Taylor — bears  testimony  to  the  ''  graceful  vivacity  and  attractive- 
ness of  his  manners,  his  intellectual  tastes,  his  literary  proficiency  and  acquaintedness 
with  books,  the  beauty  and  feeling  of  his  poetical  compositions,  and  the  acknowledged 
correctness  of  his  judgment.*'  Many  of  his  hynms  have  taken  prominent  places  in 
our  devotional  literature.! 

His  wife  also  was  an  accomplished  lady — the  daughter  of  the  renowned  sculptor, 
Roubiliac ;  and  the  sons  have  inherited  much  of  the  intelligence  and  integrity  of  the 
lather. 

He  had  lost  an  eye  by  an  attack  of  small-pox  in  childhood,  and  used  a  glass  sub- 
stitute. He  drew  consolation  from  that  apparent  affliction,  and  considered  it  the 
fountain  of  after- blessing ;  probably  it  determined  his  course  of  life,  by  disposing  him 
to  sedentary  employment,  and  a  love  of  learning  and  books. 

I  recall  to  memory,  with  much  pleasure,  a  few  days  spent  with  him  and  his  then 
young  family  at  his  pretty  cottage  near  Watford.  It  must  have  been  so  far  back  as 
1826  or  1827.  I  found  him — and  so  report  him — as  so  many  of  his  friends  said  he 
was — a  genial  and  kindly  critic,  a  wise  counsellor,  Bound  of  judgment,  generous  in 
his  religious  views,  sympathetic  with  all  who  had  anxieties  and  cares,  with  a  mind 
holy,  and  a  nature  thoroughly  upright,  thoroughly  Christian  ;  and  I  may  well  regret 
that  it  was  not  my  destiny  to  see  much  of  him  in  after-life. 

He  died  on  the  27th  December,  1856.  I  quote  the  concluding  passage  of  a 
sermon  delivered  by  Dr.  Morison  of  Knightsbridge : — "  We  are  thankful  for  every 
remembrance  of  .him,  as  of  one  who  had  in  him  much  of  the  mind  of  Christ — who 
not  only  trod  the  paths  of  literature  with  a  dignified  and  intelligent  step,  but  also 
walked  humbly  with  his  God ;  adorned  every  relation  of  human  life,  as  a  son,  a 
husband,  a  father,  and  a  friend  ;  and  whose  last  hours  were  sweetly  irradiated  by  the 
bright  shining  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness."  % 

The  following  verse  from  one  of  his  poems  I  am  tempted  to  quote : — 

**  Let  Mother  Rome  tlte  banns  Ibrbid, 

When  nriestB  in  iredlock  join  : 
Sure  P«u  might  do  as  Peter  did. 

And  Luther's  right  is  thine : 
And  we  will  keep,  in  spite  of  Borne, 
Our  wives,  our  Bibles,  and  our  home." 

a . . 

*  **  He  counted  it  a  great  honour  to  be  qpitmg  from  a  ikmily  in  which  piety,  as  wdl  as  Noneonfianitity,  was 
hereditary/'— (Memoir  by  Etstack  R.  Coxnaa,  M.A.) 

^  I  find  his  hymns  in  many  of  the  collections :  but  it  is  the  culpable  practioe  of  thooe  whoamngeaidi  ooOMtiaos 
fbr  senrioe  in  our  chuitihes  to  ignore  altcigether  the  names  of  the  writers  of  them.  For  eramplift,  I  haTs  now  b^dre 
me  a  volume  of  510  Hymns,  edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Mercer,  M.A. ;  to  not  one  of  them  is  attached  the  name  of 
the  author.    That  is  neither  creditaUe  nor  wise— but  it  is  ungratefnl. 

X  Two  sons  of  Josiah  Conder  inherit  the  talentsof  the  &ther :  one  is  a  digtinguiahed  Nooconftvmist  dcnyman ; 
the  other,  Francis  RouUliac  Conder,  is  the  author  of  several  valuable  books,  and  his  son  is  the  lieutenant  Condar, 
R.E.,  whose  name  is  so  honourab^  prominent  in  the  excavations  and  consequent  discoveries  now  earned  on  in  the 
Holy  Land. 


EBENEZER    ELLIOTT. 

*  nOCOn  follow-townsmca,  Ihere  was  little  or  no  personnl 
iiilcrconree  twlwt^uu  James  Mont^omt^ry  aud  Ebfuezer  Elliott. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  iniagiue  any  two  persona  more  die- 
eicuilftr :  tbii  one  soft  aud  pliable  as  virgin  wax,  tba  allter  bard 
and  oubeiiding  as  a  slab  of  caat-imn ;  the  oiio  ever  laden  with 
roilk  and  honey  for  hJB  kind,  the  otbir  fiorco  as  it  fierce  norlb- 
wcHter,  ibal  8[Mn'9  none — raging.  souelimeB,  with  in  die  criminate 
wrath, 

In  1^37  I  rereivpd  thia  letter  from  Ebeno/er  Elliott:— "I 
WW  bom  at  Uasl'rougli,  in  ths  parish  of  Kimberwortb,  a  village  about  live  milea 
bnm  tbu  place  (Sbafiield),  on  the  ITth  March,  1781  ;  but  ray  birth  was  never 
ripalarail  «xevp(  in  a  Bible,  tny  father  being  a  DjsBunter  luid  thorough  hater  of  the 
Choreli  M  bj  Uw  eatabtiabed  ; "  aud  not  Itiug  afterwards  be  gave  lue  some  further 
ptttkalan  of  hie  life.  There  ran  bo  no  reason  why  I  abould  not  print  thorn, 
b  they  were  supplied  to  me  as  notes,  (tut  of  which  I  was  In  write  a  muuioir 
f  tome  selections  of  his  poems  in  tbe  "  Bonk  of  Gems." 
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*'  Ebenezer  Elliott — not  ill-treated,  but  neglected  in  his  boyhood,  on  account  of  his  supposed 
inability  to  learn  anything  useful — suffered  to  go  to  school,  or  to  stay  away,  just  as  he  pleased, 
and  employ,  at  his  own  sweet  will,  those  years  which  often  leave  an  impression  on  the  future  man 
that  lasts  till  the  grave  covers  him— listening  to  the  plain  or  coarse,  and  sometimes  brutal,  but 
more  often  instructive  and  pathetic,  conversation  of  workmen,  or  wandering  in  the  woods  and 
fields  till  he  was  thirteen  years  old — is  altogether  the  poet  of  circumstances.  The  superiority, 
mental  and  bodily,  of  his  elder  brother —though  Ebenezer  never  envied  it— cast  him  into  insig- 
nificance and  comparative  idiocy,  and  could  hardly  fail  to  throw  a  shade  of  sadness  over  a  nature 
dull  and  slow,  but  thoughtful  and  affectionate.  Sowerby's  '  English  Botany'  made  him  a  collector 
of  plants,  and  Thomson's  *  Seasons'  a  versifier,  in  the  crisis  of  his  fiite,  when  it  was  doubtful 
whether  he  would  become  a  man  or  a  maltworm ;  shortly  afterwards,  or  about  which  time,  the 
curate  of  Middlesmoor — a  lonely  hamlet  in  Graven— died,  and  left  his  father  a  library  of  many 
hundred  valuable  books,  among  which  were  Father  Herepin's  'Travels  of  M.  de  la  Salle  in 
America,'  the  Royal  Magazine^  with  coloured  plates  in  natural  history,  Ray's  '  Wisdom  of  Gk)d  in 
the  Creation,'  Derham's  '  Physico-Theolog^,'  Hervey's  *  Meditations,'  and  Barrow's  '  Sermons,' 
which  latter  author  was  a  g^reat  favourite  with  the  future  rhymer,  he  being  then  deeply  shadowed 
over  with  a  religion  of  horrors,  and  finding  relief  in  Barrow's  reoiotiinp  m)m  the  dreadful  decla- 
mation which  it  was  his  misfortune  hourly  to  hear.  To  these  books,  and  to  the  conversation  and 
amateur  preaching  of  his  father,  an  old  Cameronian  and  born  rebel,  who  preached  by  the  hour 
that  Gk>d  could  not  damn  him,  and  that  hell  was  hung  round  with  span-Ion^  children — to  these 
circumstances,  and  to  the  pictures  of  Israel  Putnam,  George  Washington,  Oliver  Cromwell,  &c., 
with  which  the  walls  of  the  parlour  were  covered,  followed  by  the  events  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution and  awful  Reign  of  Terror,  may  be  clearly  traced  the  poet's  character,  literary  and  political, 
as  it  exists  at  this  moment.  Blessed  or  cursed  with  a  hatred  of  wasted  labour,  he  was  never  known 
to  read  a  bad  book  through,  but  he  has  read  again  and  again,  and  deeply  studied,  all  the  master- 
pieces of  the  mind,  original  and  translated,  and  the  masterpieces  only — a  circumstance  to  which, 
more  than  to  any  other,  he  attributes  his  success,  such  as  it  is.  He  does  not  now  know,  for  he 
never  could  learn,  grammar,  but  corrects  errora  in  composition  by  refiection,  and  often  tells  the 
learned  '  that  the  mouth  is  older  than  the  alphabet.'  There  is  not,  he  says,  a  good  thought  in  his 
works  that  has  not  been  suggested  by  some  object  actually  before  his  eyes,  or  by  some  real 
occurrence,  or  by  the  thoughts  of  other  men ;  but  he  adds,  '  I  can  make  other  men's  thoughts 
breed.'  He  cannot,  he  says,  like  Byron,  pour  out  thoughts  from  within,  for  his  mind  is  exterior, 
'  the  mind  of  his  own  eyes.'  That  he  is  a  very  ordinary  person  (who,  by  the  earnest  study  of  the 
best  models,  has  learned  to  write  a  good  style  in  prose  and  verse)  is  proved  by  phrenology,  his 
head  being  shaped  like  a  turnip,  and  a  boy's  hat  fitting  it.  '  My  genius,'  he  says, '  if  I  have  any, 
is  a  compound  of  earnest  perseverance,  restless  observation,  and  instinctive  or  habitual  hatred  of 
oppression.'  He  is  thought  by  many  to  be  a  coarse  and  careless  writer :  but  that  is  a  mistake. 
Ue  never  printed  a  careless  line.  '  Moore  himself,  with  his  instinct  of  elegant  veraification,  could 
not,'  he  says,  '  improve  my  roughest  Corn-Law  Rhymes.'  Of  his  political  poems,  '  They  met  in 
Heaven '  is  the  best.  The  *  Recording  Angel,'  written  on  the  final  departure  of  Sultan  G^rpe 
from  the  Harem,  is  his  best  l^'ric.  Of  his  long  poems,  *The  Exile'  is  the  most  pathetic 
'Withered  Wild  Fiowen '  is  his  favourite ;  it  is  a  perfect  epic  in  three  books,  and  the  idea  of 
telling  a  story  in  a  funeral  sermon  is  new.  But  his  masterpiece,  both  as  a  poem  and  as  a  character, 
is  the  '  Village  Patriarch,'  the  incarnation  of  a  century  of  changes  and  misrule,  on  which  he  has 
stamped  his  individuality.  The  critics  sav  he  succeeds  best  in  lyric  poetry  ;  he  thinks  he  ought 
to  have  written  a  national  epic,  and  if  he  nad  time  he  would  yet  make  the  attempt.  He  thinks 
also  there  is  merit  in  his  dramatic  sketch  of  '  Kehonah,'  particularly  in  the  character  of  Kidariun, 
and  the  dramatic  introduction  of  the  supposed  executioner  of  King  Charles." 

So  far  his  personal  history  is  given  in  his  letter  to  me. 

The  ancestors  of  Ebenezer  Elliott  were  **  canny  Elliotts  **  of  the  Border,  whose 
**  derring  deeds  **  were  warning  proverbs  in  the  debatable  land :  border  thieves  they 
were,  who  **  lived  on  the  cattle  they  stole."  His  father — who,  from  his  eccentricities 
and  ultra  **  religious  "  views,  was  named  "  Devil  Elliott " — had  been  apprenticed  to  an 
ironmonger  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  after  which  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  celebrated 
cannon  foundry  of  Messrs.  Walker,  at  Masbrough,  near  Botherham.  He  soon  left 
that  situation,  and  went  as  a  servant  to  the  *'New  Foundry/'  in  the  same  town; 
and  there  the  poet  was  born,  and  baptized  either  by  his  father  or  by  ''  one  Tommy 
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■  Bmslajr  tinker  and  brother  Berenn.   Ebene/er  was  one  of  seveo  children, 

■  uid  fiior  dnnghters,  of  a  father  beariug  the  same  bnptismal  name.     His 
k  loasons,  &ftor  those  of  his  mother,  were  with  a  Unitarian  BchooJmaster  of 

the  lUBff  of  Itamsbottoin,  of  whom  be  bas  niude  grateful  mention  in  one  of  hia 
poMU.  Bnt  he  had  the  anxiety  of  s  cnrious  and  ingenious  child  to  aee  eomething  of 
tbe  world  beyond  the  foundry  and  hia  teacher's  gardou. 

"  Hy  Dinlli  yn»t."  Mys  he,  in  a  letter  I  copy,  "  wai  &□  era  in  my  life.  My  fullier  hkd  vast  n 
fnat  puh  ■WKfainK  •utnu  tons,  for  my  uncle  st  ThurlsEoae,  and  I  det«nuined  to  |ro  thither  in  it. 
■MHMrt  aoiiniiii^ng  uiy  (Hreots  wivb  my  intCQlion,  A  trui:k  with  tuaiatanta  haviiiB  boeo  ssnt  for 
it.  I  wfA  into  it.  abaut  Kuns«t,  unperceived,  biding  niywlf  Iwueath  aome  hiy  which  it  u>iilaliied, 
uri  <rs  ptxionidiid  on  our  jiamey.  I  hiive  doc  foTgolt«n  how  much  I  wiii  Gicited  by  iho  (olemnilT 
•<  ika  owht  Kii4  it*  ihoating  atan,  until  I  arrived  «t  ThurUlone  Kbaut  four  tn  the  luornbig.  I 
had  not  bHia  there  nuuijr  daya  Vforo  I  wiihird  mrieir  nt  horns  uf;ain,  for  my  heart  wni  itith  my 
■MJbat.    If  t  could  haro  found  my  wny  bnck  I  eboald  ccruualy  haro  returned,  and  my  inability 
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\  tint  I  re^aiy  must  havu  been  a  dull  child.  Kly  unrlo  son 
•  •ooio  liltlc  prngTom.  Wbon  I  got  homii  fpirn  wbool  I  Spent  iny  evnninga 
■  Uw  batk  of  my  nncle'i  houm  to  Itnyland  Svaine,  fat  I  bsd  diacovA^d  Umt 
I  [ay  b«yoiul  that  Tillage ;  and  «vor  when  the  tim  went  down  I  felt  a*  if  some  groal 
'  *  BB  doaa  me.  At  length,  in  about  ■  3'ear  and  ■  half,  my  fitlher  came  for  me;  anil  k> 
t  trru)>tion  into  the  great  wortd.  Is  it  nat  itnngo  that  ■  man  who  from  hia  cbild- 
■■■■I  ■■■  anWDod  of  (iaiting  foreign  countiica,  and  v«t,  at  the  am  of  sixty,  balieve*  that  he  ahiill 
•™  live  Fall*  of  Niigiira.  baa  ni'Tor  bmn  twmtv  milea  out  of  Engiaad.  and  bat  yet  to  >e«  for  the 
fiMtiowlkebttntiful  ariinary  of  Cumberland,  Wales.,  and  Scotland  F" 

Hii  dftwm  of  visiting  America  vas  never  rculIseJ. 

Bill  acbool  days  with  Elliott,  as  with  his  Dioro  or  less  hupcfnl  c-ompaoioDs,  came 
tw  Ml  aoil :  the  iron-castinft  sbop  awailed  him,  and  from  his  BixtDvutb  to  bie  twenty- 
tfaird  jaw  he  worked  for  bis  father,  "  hard  as  any  day-labourer,  and  without  Wages." 


K  MUl  (luulinc  al  TtmrialOBC  in  vhifli  «■ 
■ •-■■  bvwd  b>  nad  brft    "        ' 
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According  to  his  own  account,  he  had  been  a  dull  and  idle  boy,  but  poetry, 
instead  of  nourishing  his  faults,  stimulated  him  to  industry  as  well  as  thought.  Thus, 
while  his  earlier  days  were  spent  amid  the  disheartening  influences  of  an  ascetic 
home  and  defective  education,  nature  not  only  spoke  to  his  senses,  but  worked  within 
him, — 

"  Hill  books  were  riven,  woodn,  and  sides, 
The  meadow  and  the  moor.*' 

In  all  his  sentiments  and  sympathies,  from  first  to  last,  he  was  emphatically 
one  of  the  people,  illustrating  his  whole  life  long,  by  precept  and  example. 


(I 


The  nobility  of  labour,  the  long  pedigree  of  toil.** 


How  far,  or  whether  at  all,  the  tastes  of  the  son  were  influenced  in  any  way 
favourably  by  those  of  the  father,  who  was  spoken  of  under  an  ugly  appellation, 
does  not  appear ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  elder  Elliott  himself  was 
a  rhymester.  **  In  1792,"  says  Mr.  Holland,  in  his  "  Poets  of  Yorkshire,"  "  he 
published  a  '  Poetical  Paraphrase  of  the  Book  of  Job.'  " 

Long  afterwards,  Ebenezer,  in  writing  of  his  father,  says, — **  Under  the  room 
where  I  was  born,  in  a  little  parlour  like  the  cabin  of  a  ship,  which  was  yearly 
painted  green,  and  blessed  with  a  beautiful  thoroughfare  of  light — ^for  there  was  no 
window  tax  in  those  days — my  father  used  to  preach,  every  fourth  Sunday,  to 
persons  who  came  from  distances  of  twelve  to  fourteen  miles  to  hear  his  tremendous 
doctrines  of  ultra- Calvinism.  On  other  days,  pointing  to  the  aqua-tint  pictures  on 
the  walls,  he  delighted  to  declaim  on  the  virtues  of  slandered  Cromwell  and  of 
Washington  the  rebel.'* 

It  is  not  material,  in  this  brief  notice  of  the  **  Corn-Law  Rhymer,"  to  trace  him 
from  his  father's  foundry,  at  Masbrough,  to  his  own  shop,  as  a  steel-seller,  in 
Sheffield,  nor  to  describe  his  earliest  efforts  in  verse.  His  poem  of  **  Love"  attracted 
no  attention  from  readers  of  any  class ;  while  his  **  Night " — the  scene  of  which  is 
the  picturesque  spot  identified  with  the  legend  of  **  The  Dragon  of  Wantley  " — was 
declared  by  one  reviewer  to  be  **  in  the  very  worst  style  of  ultra-German  bombast 
and  horror  !  "  But  his  taste  rapidly  improved,  and  that — strange  as  it  may  appear 
— under  the  stimulus  of  the  intensest  Radical  politics.  There  was,  in  fact,  a  touch 
of  the  morbid  in  his  temperament — a  dramatic  taste  for  the  horrible  in  fiction — as 
witness  his  own  **  Bothwell " — with  a  special  dislike  of  hereditary  pride  or  giandeur. 
But  though  almost  insane  in  his  denunciation  of  the  aristocracy,  and  absolutely  rabid 
at  times,  both  in  his  conversation  and  his  writings,  there  was  in  his  heart  an  innate 
love  of  the  graceful  and  the  beautiful  in  nature ;  the  fiercer  passions  evaporated  in  a 
green  lane,  and  wrath  was  effectually  subdued  by  the  gentle  breezes  of  the  hill- side. 
His  strongly-marked  countenance  bespoke  deep  and  stern  thought;  his  pale  grey 
eyes,  restless  activity ;  his  every  look  and  motion  indicated  an  enthusiastic  tem- 
perament ;  his  overhanging  brow  was  stem,  perhaps  forbidding ;  but  the  lower 
portions  of  his  face  betokened  mildness  and  benevolence ;  and  his  smile,  when  not 
sarcastic,  was  a  most  sweet  and  redeeming  grace. 
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"Thvinaocirt  Qiiii?.«arth'ar«<lilnl  tmnu, 

Bql  honnarinR  in  x  pfliMA4il*a  6iF1u 
Tim  Binal  cl  Ujn  puMl." 

K  Bowitt  d«Rcribes  him  as  "  one  of  the  gentlest  and  most  tender-hearted  of 
a  mind  seeined  tncepable  of  reusonisg  when  the  higher  orders  of  society 
:  be  could  not  toleiale  evea  the  delicato  bint  of  Mr.  Howitt,  thst 
"mmong  them  wore  some  Dmiuble  meu."  He  ut  once  "Llaxed  up,"  exclainung 
fiuioBslj,  "  Amiable  nieii  I — uakble  robbers,  thieves,  mnrderere  I  " 

Yh,  vn  that  eobjeet  he  was  absolutely  insBoe.  The  etern,  bitter,  irrational,  aud 
UUlRral  hatred  vae  the  etuple  of  his  poeLrj — the  greaUT  purt  of  it,  that  is  to  »y ; 
for  nanjr  of  his  poems  are  as  tender,  loviug,  and  pure  as  are  those  of  his  fellow- 
tuwitUUKB,  gmcions  James  MoDtgoiinary. 

II  hsva  quoted  four  lines  from  one  of  hi»  poems :  thiu  paiiiags  is  from  another. 
Is  dvecribing  aomu  mountain  scenery  conspicuous  for  decolate  sterility : — 
H^Mtirely  liitU  v/»a  known  of  Ibe  vabt  poetical  power  of  Ebeneiter  Elliott 
rata  ISSt.  wlien  an  article  in  the  .Vnc  MunMtf  Mngminr  (then  nnder  my  editorahip), 
from  th*  p«n  of  Lord  Lytton,  directed  poblio  attention  to  his  genius. 

It  wu  Dr.  (Sir  John)  Dowring  who  showed  lo  Lord  Lytlon  a  mean-looking  and 
hadly-l'rinted  punphlet  called  "  The  Ranter."  He  wiks  atniok  with  it,  and  sent  to  me 
•  review  of  Iho  work  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Poet -Laureate, ^-directing  his  atten- 
tion to  lb»  "  mechanic  "  as  one  of  the  "  uueilucated  poets  "  whom  Southey  had  so 
uAen  foldvd  uodvr  his  wings,  lie  publication  gave  the  t?he^uld  puet  a  wider  renown 
than  h«  h»d  previously  obtained,  bat  it  did  no  more.  Lord  Lytton  wrongly  described 
him,  as  others  bad  dune,  as  a  "  mechanic :"  hti  was  not  then  aware  that  muny  years 
pminoaly  Elliott  bad  been  iu  correspondence  with  Sontbey,  wbo  fdly  appreciated 
tbo  roi^  genius  of  the  poel.*  Neither  did  Lord  Lytton  then  know  that  Elliott  had 
p«Uiib«d  several  bcantiful  poems  in  certain  periodical  works — the  Amulet  among 
othsn.  in  wbLeb  one  uf  the  most  perfect  of  his  compositions,  "The  Dying  Boy  to 
tlwtUo*bIos8om,"  appeared  in  1880. 

Afterwards  KUiott  became  a  regular  contributor  to  the  .Veie  Maiilhltj  Maijiiiittt, 
u4  br  that  work  he  wrote  many  of  hie  best  poems. 

Hi*  friend,  Mr.  Rearle,  describes  him  persunally  : — "  Instead  of  being  a  true  son 
of  ibe  forgrf — broail-set,  strong,  and  muscular  as  a  Cyclops — he  was  the  reverse. 


I'  < 'If  "  Hr.  Bulaw  LtHud  "  lliu*  iwnnmaidlns  tiiUaBoUoe  wi 
'  .a.  luidirillivhnfflbaludlnauMtlTninnvoadid,  QUoM, 
iiiitht  hlBitS.iiitQf  portty,-  Tli>]>  W  coRHpoddM  an  ftir 
■  ■'•ptal  mintripogm  "  Nlfht."  "wtaii'ti  cmWu  ^baodiat 
■.  iiiiiluudUKuthm."  Souther.  wrlllBn  tn  isas,  btii— "I 
aua  ■  Uolim.  DDt  iriUnul  bidib  bif  itbougb  Uull  llki,  t  1 


'ti}  povl  no  bviB.  TTbtt  b*  bwir  bow  to  u 
."■nl  Ube  hiU  Id  lirinl  Uwl  IbatMiocot 
i  l.'.m  br*fd  no  the  ■mil  b;  tOa  own  tnirn 


ii-t^a  UiiTiiia"a 
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In  stature  he  was  not  more  than  five  feet  six  inches  high,  of  a  slender  make,  and  a 
bilioas,  nervous  temperament ;  his  hair  was  quite  grey,  and  his  eyes,  which  were  of 
a  greyish  blue,  were  surmounted  by  thick  brushy  brows.  His  forehead  was  not 
broad,  but  rather  narrow ;  and  his  head  was  small.  There  was  great  pngnacity  in 
the  mouth,  especially  when  he  was  excited ;  but  in  repose,  it  seemed  to  smile,  more 
in  consciousness  of  strength,  however,  than  in  sunny  unconscious  beauty.  His 
nostrils  were  full  of  scorn,  and  his  eyes,  which  were  the  true  indices  of  his  soul — 
literally  smote  you  with  fire,  or  beamed  with  kindness  and  affection,  according  to  the 
mood  he  was  in.  In  earnest  debate  his  whole  face  was  lighted  up,  and  became 
terrible  and  tragic/' 

He  describes  himself,  however,  as  five  feet  seven  inches  in  height ;  slimly  rather 
than  strongly  made ;  eyes  dim  and  pale,  mostly  kind  in  their  expression,  but  some- 
times wild;  his  features  harsh,  but  not  unpleasing:  **  on  the  whole,"  he  says,  "he 
is  just  the  man  who,  if  unknown,  would  pass  unnoticed  anywhere." 

He  is  thus  graphically  sketched  by  Southey : — "  It  was  a  remarkable  face,  with 
pale  grey  eyes,  full  of  fire  and  meaning,  and  well  suited  to  a  frankness  of  manner 
and  an  apparent  simplicity  of  character  such  as  is  rarely  found  in  middle  age,  and 
more  especially  rare  in  persons  engaged  in  what  may  be  called  the  warfare  of  the 
world." 

The  one  great  blemish  of  Elliott's  poetry,  in  the  estimation  of  general  readers,  is 
the  frequent  introduction  of  that  subject  which,  with  him,  was  more  than  a  senti- 
ment— an  absorbing  and  over-mastering  passion — the  direct  theme  of  some  of  his 
most  spirited  lyrics,  the  topic  of  his  common  conversation  no  less  than  the  spell  of 
his  genius,  and  in  pursuance  of  which  he  adopted  the  significant  appellation  of  the 
**  Corn-Law  Rhymer."  This  subject,  it  need  scarcely  be  added,  while  it  was  the 
mainspring  of  his  popularity  with  one  party  of  political  economists,  including  all  the 
working  men  of  his  day,  was,  at  the  same  time,  still  more  powerful  in  exciting  the 
dislike  of  other  classes  of  the  community,  and  especially  all  those  connected  with  the 
agricultural  interest.  This  position  of  personal  as  well  as  poetical  hostility  towards 
a  large,  wealthy,  influential,  and  respectable  section  of  his  countrymen  was  rendered 
less  enviable  by  the  general  bitterness  of  style  and  harshness  of  epithet  by  which  his 
** rhymes"  were  but  too  commonly  characterised.  But  **  gentle  arguments  are  not 
suited  for  stem  work  :  "  while,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  read  many  of  his  most 
powerful  pieces  without  a  mixture  of  admiration  for  the  skill  of  the  poet,  and  of 
regret  for  the  violence  of  the  partisan,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  much  of  the 
interest  of  these  compositions  has  passed  away,  by  the  signal  triumphs  of  the  doctrine 
which  they  originally  illustrated  and  enforced.  For,  whatever  may  be  the  opinions 
entertained  at  this  moment  by  any  person  or  party  in  this  country  relative  to  the 
abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  popular  and  energetic 
struggle  which  preceded  that  event  was  effectually  aided  by  the  genius  of  Ebenezer 
ElHott. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  Ebenezer  Elliott  was  made  a 
victim,  or  made  himself  a  martyr,  of  the  "  bread  tax,"  otherwise  than  in  his 
rhymes :  "  he  was,  in  fact,  a  shrewd,  active,  and  successful  man  of  business ;  and 
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vnXva%  ho  tells  a 
uf  hifl  Mug,  llmt 


a  terms  which  furmed  so  long  and  so  loudly  the  burden 


\  whole  Bnlish  bntion." 


he  yn»  fortunnto  cnongb  to  oatmatch  the  "  four  dears,"  ae  he  calls  them — to  give  up 
bMU»Ba — to  leave  Sheffield  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  country  retreat,  in  a  good  house 
pf  hia  own  tt  Hargot  Hill,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bamsley.  But  an  insidious  complaint 
WM  dtiwly,  yet  surely,  arresting  bis  vital  powers.  Ua  "departed  this  life  "  on  the 
let  of  December,  184U,  and  is  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  tbo  beautiful  little  village 
of  DarA^ld."     The  churcb  may  be  seen  from  the  bouse  iu  which  be  died. 

It  WM  not  by  his  own  desire  he  was  laid  va  consecrated  ground.  Not  long 
btfor*  bis  death  be  pointed  out  to  a  friend  a  tree  iu  one  of  the  pleasant  dells  that 
•artroD  black  and  busy  Bhefiield,  and  said,  "  Under  this  tree  I  mean  to  be  buried. 
1  iliall  ak^  well  enough  bore  ;  and  who  knows  but  1  muy  feel  the  daisies  growing 
oftf  By  grxTe,  and  hear  the  birds  sing  to  ate  in  my  windiug'sheet  7  "  He  was 
dying,  when  bis  faculties  were  suddenly  roused  by  a  robin  singing  in  the  garden 
1  his  chamber  window.  Ho  bad  strength  enough  to  write  these  lines — 
haiUst:— 


\  Ihns  summed  up  by  his  Iriend,  Mr.  ticorle : — "  He  was  n  for- 
I  (ring,  mch-enduring,  hard-working,  practical  man  ;  he  bud  a  stern  love  of  truth, 
and  a  bigb  and  holy  comprehension  of  justice  ;  be  appreciated  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor,  aitd  if  be  exaggerated,  be  thoroughly  sympathised  with,  their  wrongs."  His 
lib,  todeed,  seems  to  have  been  governed  in  conformity  with  one  uf  bis  own  lines  : — 

"ISO  Utc  Uul  Uidd  Butyat  nulls  and  no  uoe  imp." 

H«  yn»  a  good  citizen  and  a  good  member  of  society  ;  "  there  was  not  a  blot  or 
flaw  upon  his  character;"    he  was  regular  at  his  business;  careful  of  all  home 
;  a  dutiful  nuii.  an  attached  husband,  a  fond,  but  considerate,  father  ;f  and  it 


is    gratifying   to    record   hia    own   tcBtimony   to  bis  faith.    "  Having   studied  the 

uviilonco  on  both  sides  of  the  qnosliou.  /  am  u  Chrittian  from  eontielion"     It  wp 

hftrdlf  bo  expootoJ   tliiit  the  roUgiona   charnctcr  of  any  person  which  is   merely 

■nnonncrJ  in  terms  similiLT  to  those  Just  qnot«d  would  tind  it«  practicial  sxprcsBion 

in  conformity  with  iha  urued  of  any  sect  or  section  of  the  Chriitian  Church.     Th< 

truth  iSi  tho  host  friends  or  worst  onomies  of  the  poet  were  never  able  to  reckou 

|[  among  his  ostenEible  Wrtucs  or  prejudices  a  regular  Bunif«y  attendance  at  sny  ^»e6 

l^ft        tit  patitio  worship,  nor  even  to  report  turn  as  a  casniU  bearer  of  his  awn  exem 

^H        "  [Unl«r  "  prMoher,  with  bia  favourite  test— 

I^f        tb»  fa 
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t  MndemeBB ;    while  in  intense  sympathy  with  the  poor,  in  whatever  he 
'  leir  wrongs  or  their  enfferin^s,  he  exuelled  them  all.  and  perhaps  everybody 
%  his  cODlemporariea  in  prose  or  verse." 
H«  WM«,  "  in  a  transcendental  sense,  the  poet  of  the  poor :  "  he  (the  lines  arn 
dtoM  of  Waller  Savage  Londor) — 

"  ukcd  ILf  Hdi 
Til  ^ve  l4b<ni(iiu  bmigpr  diuly  liratd." 

Aeeordiiig  to  the  testimony  i>f  one  who  knew  him  well,  GUiutt'e  attempta  at 
ontofy  wan  failvrea.  Hententions,  ragged,  sarcastic,  and  loud,  hia  hearers  were 
iBOra  eDtertNined  with  hia  excitement  than  either  iustrncted  by  hia  statements  or 
«>aTiDe«d  by  hia  reasoning.  In  a  word,  bis  oral  decbmations  generally  lacked  that 
dMrm  of  orderly  arrangement  and  those  well-tuned,  not  to  say  exquisite,  graces  of 
■ly1»,  which  BO  largely  characterise  hia  poetical  essays,  even  when  wilfully  dashed 
aod  natrri  by  vile  epithets  or  coarse  peraon&lJties.  In  his  private  conversation, 
wbea  croM«d  and  excited  hy  opposition,  these  fanlta  would  sometimes  break  out ; 
oUurwiM  he  was  mild  and  amiable,  always  frank  and  unselfish,  admitting  his  own 
fanlta,  or  those  of  hie  partisans,  as  freely  as  those  of  hia  opponents. 

I  print  the  foilowing  as  one  of  the  few  of  bis  charaL'tcnstic  letters  I  have  had 
Um  good  fortune  to  preserve  : — 

"  Sli»fF:BIJi,  fl(*  Dtetmbtr,  1836. 
"  I  bar*  a  ^Mt  fcirour  to  rhIi  of  jron,  ■  faiMUT  which,  on  my  knera,  I  implare  you  to  gisDt. 
If  yoo  doaOl  anatit,  you  *iU  miu  an  opportunity  of  honoutiog  the  A'^io  JfonfAIy,  by  Uking  an 
Mtmljr  nrw  Tt«w  o(  the  moit  important  auhject  that  ever  agitaled  Ihe  public  mind.  H;  requMt 
ii^  tlwt  yoQ  will  publish  in  your  rorthcoming  numWr  the  incloted  itrtide.  written  and  extnieted 
hv  a  frMid  of  til*  aiilhor  from  the  ptuor-theeta  of  hia  unpubliahed  book,  eoiitled  '  Agiicnltunil 
niatfiw,  iu  Caowii  and  Rcmody.'  d«Jini(ed  to  the  UtKiunnK  people  of  England,  and  publiahad 
hy  Eangham  WilMo,  [.oadna.  The  antbor  is  WiUiam  Ibbotwn  or  Sheffield,*  tnerehant,  rarmer, 
aM  ll(WodM— on*  o(  a  ovrt  which,  he  wya,  nambera  or  powerfully  inSueocea  four  milliooi  of 
hoaMi  haUiiti  in  Onat  BilLaia.  It  ii  leldotn  (hat  men  of  busineaB  like  ■  the  MancheBter  manu- 
IMlvnT'  oui  b«  inducvil  to  write  book>  on  any  tabject.  Wh"D  they  do  ao,  it  i>  important  that 
Mmj  b«  MweutBvwl,  Whum  th«ir  etpcriesoa  ^^  knowledga  almost  always  enabU  Uiom  t«  write 
•au.  Mr.  Ibbotnon  haa  rlemonitrated  by  (acla  that  the  Corn  Lawa  are  the  oausc  of  agricullurat 
4MnM.  Bad  thai  frn-  trade  would  rain  ranta,  and  permanently  keep  up  noricutlural  pric«>,  and 
Ihal  iMitliin«  elan  can  do  ao.  It  ii  deairahla  that  the  articia  appoar  in  the  forthcoming  number,  to 
vi**  tha  w^-timed  bonk  a  above.  txA  ptevent  the  diacourumg  ef  an  author  from  whom  |^t 
ikiM*  may  ba  capMted.  Vga  will  «odd  noiceiie  th>t  Ur.  IbbalwD  ii  not  uied  to  compoiilioo ; 
bat  ail  book,  ia  my  opinion,  it  the  raoat  impnrtaot  e  ver  publithcd  on  the  aubject,  althongh  the 
Tin  be  laht*  of  it  i*  oppoard  to  mine.  I  shiitl  be  tn  moat  painful  suapenM  until  yon  infoTlD  ma 
thai  yiM  will  puliliih  the  article,  or  write  one  from  the  documontt  incloeed.  Unleaa  you  are  falae 
In  yaanadr.  and  dnfldent  for  once  in  good  iitiBtagy,  you  cannot,  a«  a  friend  of  the  agricnltutal 
Uanal,  lafiaM  ih*  favour  I  r*queat. 

■'  I  am.  dear  Sir,  youn  TBry  truly, 

*'  EaiKaiER  ElMOTT." 

John  Holland,  the  friend  of  James  Montgomery,  who  knew  Elliott  intimately. 
Than  whom  a  truer  poet  did  not  breathe  the  air  or  enjoy  the  sunshine 
10  maseea  of  fermenting!  Intellect  in  England  at  this  period;  bat  a  tone  of 


"VtK  tMrt»o.rliilded  ii>Ini->1. 


DDW  nailed  bjm  at  ■  puliUn  mMtuig.  wa*  an  aMl** 
„  „  _  d  nf  Junei  Silk  Diu-Unvlvin.  vIhw  ntera  to  Par- 
of  llie  tnraugfa  o(  Sbcffifld  >fu,r  Uir  nwrtu  of  lk>  BaterTB  BID  ia  tSHI, 
popiilu  mduanoe  of  Ihe  wtntby  mnrbant,  dtnntt,  ond  Itatbadlat. 


political  bitterness,  in  the  occusional  a§e  of  tiie  coarsest  terms  of  party  vitapention, 
too  oftcD  tended  to  mar  the  faniiaty  «f  go  repositions  otherwise  rarely  sarpasseil  for 
their  truth,  for  their  power,  or  their  tenderness,  by  the  strains  of  bts  uiost  richly- 
gifted  contemporaries." 

His  Corn-Law  Rhymes  are  now  probably  forgotten,  but  they  did  mncli  of  the 
work  whiuh  the  reformers  of  18^0-33  aubii-vcd ;  they  prepared  Lhu  ground  for  the 
harvest ;  nay,  they  did  niore^they  planted  the  seed. 

These  poems  were,  indeed,  what  the  trampets  were  by  the  walls  of  Jericbo. 

So  far  back  as  1809,  Southey  (to  whom  Elliott  had  submilted  a  US.  poem) 
wrote  to  bim  thus  : — "  There  are  in  this  poem  nnijuestionable  marks  both  of  genios 


and  tbo  power  of  expressing  it."     "  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  succeed  in  stt&imng 
the  fame  after  which  you  aspire  ;  "  adding,  "  Go  on,  and  you  wiU  prosper." 

Notwithstanding  their  many  faults — and  they  are  many — we  must  class  the  poems 
(if  Ebenezer  EOiott  with  those  of  the  highest  and  most  enduring  of  British  poets. 
Among  them  there  are  many  glorious  and  true  transcripts  of  nature,  full  of  pathos 
and  beauty,  vigorous  and  original  in  tbougbt,  and  clear,  eloquent,  and  impassioned  in 
language.  If  his  feelings,  though  at  times  kindly  and  gentle,  are  more  often  dark. 
menacing,  and  stern,  they  are  never  grovelling  or  low.  He  had  keen  and  bnraing 
sympathies.  Unhappily  be  forgot  that  the  bigb-born  and  wealthy  claim  them  and 
deserve  them  as  well  as  the  poor,  and  those  who  are  more  directly  "  brtnd-tnied*' — 
that  suffering  is  common  to  humanity. 


form  CLASS.  «y 

hlthotm^  it  WB8  ray  lot  to  differ  from  him  upon  nearly  every  euhjeet  on  which  wo 
Hpouded  or  eonveRed,  I  honoar  the  nattio  of  Bbcnezer  Elliott  as  that  of  an 
ml  hon«Ht  ntnii,  and  I  hiive  ffrotitcd  with  fsrviil  homage  the  stalae  of  the 
I  erected  lo  his  momory — on  the  site  of  Ibe  old  Com  Market — in  the  town  of 


(ofra  CiABiE  w-as  that  which,  I  have  showu.  Ebcne/er  Elliott  was  not — an  "un- 

Mled  *'  poet.  I  vr&a  not  acquainted  with  Robert  Bloomfield.  who,  somewhat 
htlon  my  timi>,  "  made  a  name"  and  attracted  ■■  patronage."  He  ia  now  almost 
forgotten  :  "  The  Parmer's  Boy  "  is  covered  witi  dust  on  the  book-Bhelvea.* 

Poor  John  Clare  I  His  posthnmogs  fame  is  not  greater  than  that  of  Bloomfield, 
bat  hi>  destiny  in  life  was  less  auspieioaa.  He  was  bom  "a  Northamptonshire 
peuant."  Happier  would  it  have  been  for  him  if,  from  his  birth  to  his  death,  his 
aim  hail  been  no  higher  than  to  win  honoars  at  a  plonghing  match. f 

A  transilnry  rennwu  was  given  him  %vhen,  iD  18*20.  bis  first  book  of  poems  was 
printed.  He  was  much  "  talked  about ;  "'  the  Qunrtrrlif  Hi-tteu-  praised  him  ;  Rossini 
Ml  his  verses  to  music  ;  and  Vestnti  snug  Ihem.  During  a  brief  visit  to  the  metropolis 
be  waa  Biade  a  lion  in  certain  small  coteries ;  his  transitory  glory  was  succeeded  by 
nller  and  withering  nef[lcct ;  ho  was  consigned  to  a  poverty  he  had  been  taaght  to 
•h)K»r ;  and  in  latM  he  died  in  the  lunatic  asylum  of  the  town  with  which  his  name 
ia  inMparably  associated.  He  was  an  aged  man  at  his  death,  having  been  horn  at 
HelpatuM  in  ITDS. 

I  knew  him— i>oor  fellow  I— in  1826  or  1827,  and  printed  in  the  AmitUt  aome  of 
the  btMt  of  his  poems — notably,  "  Marj'  Lee."  But,  uubappily,  I  was  ignorant  of  the 
ontowaid  dienmslancee  in  which  be  was  placed.  At  a  later  period,  introducing  some 
(if  hit  po«ms,  with  a  brief  memoir  of  him,  into  the  "  Book  of  Gems"  (1638).  1 
dctailad  the  Bad  story  of  his  life.  I  described  him  as  living  in  penury,  if  not  want ; 
with  DO  oth«r  prospect  fur  old  age  but  that  whivh  he  gloomily  furboded  in  one  of  his 

^^^^h  appaaled  (ur  some  help  that  might  diminish  his  desolation — writing,  "  It  is  not 
^^^VIdo  lata  :  althongh  he  has  given  indications  «f  a  brain  breaking  up,  a  very  envied 
^^^Bbrity  may  be  obtained  by  some  wealthy  and  good  Samaritan  who  would  rescue 
^^Hi  trtm  tb«  Cave  of  Despair  i  "  adding,  "  Strawberry  Hill  might  be  gladly  sacrificed 
^^fr  tilt  Gum  nf  having  saved  Chattcrton  I  " 

Tbal  appeal  broU){bt  to  mo  a  letter  from  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,     His  lord- 
ship intimated  that  though  he  did  not  think  v«ry  highly  of  Clare,  he  considered  it 
I  be  a  disgrace  to  the  county  of  Northampton  "  to  leave  him  in  the  state  in 


whn,  t  IvUera,  hnm  di 


if  KnIWTt  ntniimlWrl  UrUig- mnmri 

il  srtuirid  lhcu^■^■nll  ulioi*  buI  In  "pmnan.— 

^ nbUid  tV  M-miiUm.     U/.  UvUd  hu  Avut  ■mrle  JiuUh  to  h 
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whieh  I  had  represented  him  to  be ;  '*  and  suggested  the  publication  of  a  voliune  of 
his  poems,  of  which  he  himself  would  take  ten  or  twenty  copies  !  The  plan  was  not 
carried  out ;  and  if  the  Ularquis  gave  any  aid  of  any  kind  to  the  pcaaant-poet,  the 
world,  and  I  verily  believe  the  poet  himself,  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  amount. 

At  the  time  of  my  acquaintance  with  him  he  was  in  the  prime  of  life :  short, 
thick,  and  stubbed  of  person,  with  a  singularly  large  head,  much  out  of  proporkum  to 
his  body.  His  manners  were  not  coarse,  but  certainly  rou^ ;  he  had  noi  been 
raised  by  the  Muse  he  worshipped  out  of  the  position  to  which  he  was  bom ;  iadaad, 
he  never  left  it,  for  although  he  changed  from  that  of  a  day  labourer  for  bread  to  that 
of  the  holder  of  a  small  farm,  his  own,  he  was  during  the  whole  of  his  career  iNldty 
a  grade  removed  from,  the  rude  companions  with  whom  he  associated.  He  sosmed, 
however,  essentially  amiable,  and  naturally  good ;  and  none  of  the  habits  of  low 
society  were  at  any  time  his.  He  was  a  good  husband  and  father ;  for  he  wedded 
early  a  young  girl  of  his  own  rank,  and  the  theme  of  his  earlier  loves  and  aspinliaiis. 

There  was  nothing  at  all  assuming  in  his  manners ;  he  did  not  appear  expectant 
or  desirous  that  his  writings  should  raise  him  above  the  humble  calling  ot  a  bread- 
winner of  the  soil.  In  short,  he  was  a  rustic,  neither  less  nor  more,  to  whom  had 
been  given  a  gift  that  seemed  to  excite  his  own  wonder. 

Poor  fellow  !  his  was  a  sad  life — 


u 


DespcnidenfCT  and  madneaB.' 


He  was  not  buried  in  a  pauper's  grave,  although  he  died  a  pauper  in  a  public  hospital. 
A  small  subscription  obtained  for  him  a  fitter  resting- place. "^  His  last  words  were, 
*'  I  want  to  go  home.*'  They  carried  his  body  home — to  the  graveyard  of  his  native 
\'illage ;  and  his  soul  was  conveyed  to  that  home  where  Lazarus  has  his  good  things. 


and  likewise  Dives  his  evil  things. 


*  Mr.  Martin  says,  (I  would  ikm  hope  he  is  in  error;  that  *'  vhen  the  poet's  mizit  had  fled,  the  supeimteudeBt 
of  the  Northampton  aajlnm  wrote  to  the  Earl  FItzwilliam,  asking  for  a  grant  of  the  snuiU  Mim  niffwiy  to  eanr 
the  wish  of  the  deceased  into  effect  [i.e.,  not  to  lie  in  a  pauper's  gxare^  The  noble  patron  replied  by  a  zeftMal, 
adrising  the  borial  of  the  poet  as  a  pauper  at  Northampton !  ** 


MAEIA  EDGEWOBTH. 

^IIE  oldeHt  daugbkr  ani]  the  second  cliUJ  of  RicLard  Lovell 
Edgeworlh  was  Haru  Edreworth.  Bufore  1  proceed  to  the 
few  uid  brief  dctuila  I  cua  give  concemiDg  the  subject  of  lbi§ 
"  Memory,"  tbe  readier  will  DOt  be  displeased  lo  receive  eome 
pHfUculnrs  relntive  to  her  fatber,  to  whom  she,  «ud  conaequenlly 
the  world,  owed  sa  much  ;  for  be  directed  bor  educulJoD  mi 
fortDed  ber  miud  ;  and  to  bliu,  therefore,  must  undoubtedly  be 
■ttribnted  much  of  the  value  of  ber  works. 
Tbe  EdRMvortb  fumily  "  came  into  Ireland  "  daring  the  reign  of 
Qdmii  Elizabeth,  migrating  from  "  Edge  ware,  in  Middlesex."  In  1T82  the  then 
nprasentatire  of  tho  family  married  Jnne  Loveil,  the  daagbler  of  a  Welsh  judge,  and 
tlittir  »0B,  llicbard  Lovell,  wan  bom  in  Pierrepoint  Street,  Bath,  in  1744.  In  early 
bo7bo«>d  h*  was  taken  to  Ireland,  and  entered  Ti-inity  College,  Dublin,  in  1761,  being 
midvad  lo  Oxford  the  muuu  year,  and  entered  at  Corpus  Christi  as  gentleman  com- 
■Boner.  "While  jet  a  youth  at  college" — in  1763 — he  married  "  Miss  Elers,"  the 
4u(ht«r  of  "  his  Uthcr'«  friend,"  ft  family  that  resided  at  Black- Bonrton,  not  far 
from  Oxferd.  She  was  n  lady  well  descended,  and  of  high  connections  :  that  is 
Marij  «n  ire  know  of  ber.  It  would  appear  that  he  respected  more  than  he 
kmd  bn;  kaviag  engaged  ber   affections,  be  «onceiTod  it  a  point  of  honour  to 
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become  her  husband.  B^mg  under  age,  they  were  "  married  in  Scotland ; "  bnt  his 
fiftther,  although  disapproving  the  match,  had  them  sabseqnently  re-married  by 
license.*  She  was  the  mother  of  Maria,  and  many  eirenmstanees  lead  to  the  eon- 
elusion  that  if  she  lacked  some  of  the  attractions  the  young  and  gay  Irishman  looked 
for,  she  was  thorooghly  amiable,  pradent,  and  good.  A  son,  he  tells  ns,  was  bom 
at  Black-Bonrton,  in  1764,t  and  there  also  Maria  was  bom  in  1767.  In  1768 
Mr.  Edgeworih  records  that  he  visited  Ireland,  taking  his  son  with  him,  leaving  his 
wife  and  infant  daughter  in  England. t 

At  Black-Bonrton,  then,  Maria  Edgeworth  was  bom,  in  1767 ;  §  she  was  the 
daughter  of  an  English  lady,  and  the  grand-daughter  of  an  English  lady  ;  moreover, 
her  father  was  of  English  birth  and  English  descent,  and  she  was  English  bom. 
Nevertheless  she  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  Irish :  so  she  must  be  considered, 
and  so  she  considered  herself. 

She  was  bom  on  the  Ist  of  January  (as  she  tells  Mrs.  Hall  in  one  of  her  letters), 
a  God-given  "  New  Year's  gift "  to  her  almost  boy-father,  and  to  the  world  for  all 
time. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  has  not  recorded  the  date  of  his  first  wife's  death,  but  on  the  17th 
of  July,  1773,  he  was  again  wedded,  at  Lichfield,  to  Miss  Honora  Sneyd.  Soon 
afterwards  they  settled  in  Ireland,  and  EdgeworthstoTvn  became,  with  few  brief 
intervals,  thenceforward  his  permanent  home.  His  second  wife  did  not  live  long,  but 
her  husband  bears  testimony  to  her  many  virtues.  Some  time  aft«r  her  death  he 
married  her  sister  Elizabeth,  who  thus  became  his  third  wife,  on  Christmas  Day, 
1780,  at  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Holborn.  In  1798,  being  again  a  widower,  he  again 
married — Miss  Frances  Anne  Beaufort,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Beaufort,  '*  an  excellent 
clergyman,  and  a  man  of  taste  and  of  literature."  That  admirable  woman  survived  him 
many  years.  She  was,  Mr.  Edgeworth  writes,  **  a  young  lady  of  small  fortune  and 
large  accomplishments ;  "  and  of  **  his  marriage  i^ith  her,**  Maria,  writing  twenty  years 
afterwards,  says,  "  Of  all  the  blessings  we  owe  to  him,  that  has  proved  the  greatest."  |{ 

In  1814  time  was  telling  on  the  vigorous  frame  of  Mr.  Edgeworth.     In  one  of 


*  Of  his  fiither  Hr.  Edgeworth  iays  ho  was  **  tipright,  honourable,  ginoere,  and  sweet-tempeTed ;  loved  and 
respected  bj  people  of  aU  ranks  with  whom  he  was  connected.'*  He  was  in  the  Irish  Parliament  for  twenty-flw 
▼eus.  The  Abbe  Edeeworth  was  a  relation,  though  not  a  near  one ;  he  was  descended  from  a  branch  m  the 
£d^eworth  family.  Mr.  Edgeworth,  soon  after  the  restoration  of  Ix>ms  XVI.,  addressed  the  minister  of  the  king, 
claiming,  **  as  the  nearest  relation  of  the  Abb^  Edgeworth.  ftam.  the  justice  of  France  that  his  name  abonld  M 
inscribra  on  some  public  monument  with  those  of  the  exalted  personages  who  relied  for  consolation  on  bis  fidelity 
and  courage,  ...  to  show  that  monarchs  may  have  friends,  and  that  princes  can  be  gretefiiL" 

i  Mr.  £dgeworth  records  of  his  son.  that  **  having  acquired  a  vague  notion  of  the  happiness  of  a  seafaring  life," 
he  became  a  nilor.  In  a  note  to  her  father's  autobiography,  Miss  Edgeworth  informs  us  that  he  some  yean  after- 
wards went  to  America,  married  Elizabeth  Wright,  an  American  lady,  and  settled  in  South  Carolina,  near  Geonqge 
Town.    He  died  (August,  1706),  leaving  three  sons,  whose  descendants  are  still  resident  in  America. 

t  It  is  stated  by  Miss  Kavanagh  (I  know  not  on  what  authority)  that  Maria  was  bnm  at  Hare  Hatch,  near 
Beading,  and  **  that  her  birth  cost  the  mother  her  life."  Maria  was 'bom  at  Black-Bourton,  and  her  mother  lived 
six  yean  after  her  birth. 

Mt  is  situated  midway  between  the  towns  of  Forringdon  (Berks)  and  Burford  (Oxon].  The  proper  name  of 
Bladc-Bourton  is  Bonrton- Abbots.  I  whs  informed  bv  the  incumbent  of  the  parish  that  **  the  ola  manorial  pew 
belonging  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Christ  Church  Collego  formerly  belonged  to  the  Ellen  or  Elera  family ;  at  the 
beck  of  it  is  the  old  family  marble  tomb  and  effigry ;  that  the  family  came  originally  firom  Germany,  and  settled  at 
Bonrton- Abbots,  in  a  fine  old  mansion-house,  a  vestige  of  which  is  not  now  to  oe  found,  though  relics  of  the  old  oak 
carvings  an  scattered  among  neighbouring  cottages."  The  famfly  became  reduced  in  drcnmstances,  the  eacate 
merged  into  other  hands,  and  none  of  the  name  are  now  known  at  Black-Bourton.  The  present  inolmbent,  the 
Rev.  J.  Lupton,  one  of  the  Canons  of  Westminster,  is  about  to  pl'ice  a  memorial  window  in  the  ohurch,  and  aolieits 
the  aid  of  sympathising  friends. 

II  She  was  an  a^red  ^oman  when  I  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  her.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  the  minted 
homage  and  afliection  paid  to  her  by  every  menibcr  of  her  lamily— by  her  step-children  as  well  as  by  tbnee  who 
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Ui  cooTorMtionB  with  his  daoghter  he  spoke  of  the  latef  yenra  of  his  life  bs  bf  far 
Um  happiest,  %xi.&  pleagantly  said  that  "  if  he  were  permitted  to  rotnrn  to  earth  in 
wliatATeT  form  be  might  choose,  bo  shonlil  perhaps  make  tlio  wbimBical  oboice  of 
ra«at«niig  the  world  as  an  old  man."  Hia  latest  letter — to  Lady  Romilly,  in  1817, 
vhttd  h«  knew  he  wan  dying,  in  the  midst  of  pLyi^ica!  BuQering,  resigned  Find  oheerfal 
— ooatMinB  this  passage  :  "  I  enjoy  tbe  charms  of  literature,  the  sympathy  of  friend- 
tUp.  Kod  the  noboanded  gratitude  of  my  ehitilreD."  His  prayer  had  been  that  as 
long  Ml  h«  tired  he  might  retain  his  intellectual  faculties,  and  that  blessing  was 
BardAiIlj  granted  to  him.  He  thanked  Gud  that  bis  mind  did  not  die  before  his 
bod;.*  On  tbe  13tfa  of  June,  1817,  be  died,  and  bis  remains  were  deposited  in  tbe 
bmtly  vault  tn  the  churchyard  of  Edgewortbstown,  to  which,  in  accordance  with  his 
writl«n  directions,  he  wa«  homo  on  the  Bbuulilcrs  of  bis  own  labourers,  hie  coffin 


I  "without  velvet,  plate,  or  gildJDg."  And  the  stone  that  covers  bis  remains 
■  tK>  inscription  beyond  his  name  aoil  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death. 
i  hi>  WAS  "  a  oseful  and  a  well-spent  life  "  there  is  abundant  evideDCo.  As  a 
T  (rf  Parliuneut,  as  a  county  magistrate,  lu  a  landed  proprietor  (acknowledging 
tka  dtitiei  m  well  as  tbe  rights  of  property),  he  was  eutirely  worthy ;  in  all  that 
apptrtaiiwd  to  hii  bmily  and  to  society  he  was  considerate,  generous,  just ;  while  of 
lfc>  toAiMoeo  fa«  exercised  over  his  own  family  we  have  tbe  proofs  not  only  in  bis 
ran  wiittngf.  bat  in  those  of  his  dangbter.     It  was  justly  said  of  him, — 
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To  estimate  rightly  both  father  and  daughter,  some  notes  on  the  state  of  Ireland 
nearly  a  century  ago  are  needful.  When,  in  1782,  Maria  may  be  said  to  have  first 
visited  Ireland,  and  her  father  became  '<  a  resident  Irish  Landlord,"  the  country  was 
in  a  condition  very  different  indeed  from  that  which  it  now  presents,  and  presented 
at  the  period  of  her  removal  from  earth. 

*'  If  ever  any  country  was  governed  by  an  oligarchy,  Ireland  was  in  that  position 
before  the  Union  : "  thus  Mr.  Edgeworth  wrote  in  1817.  Society  was  in  a  deeply- 
degraded  state  ;  recklessness  and  extravagance  were  almost  universal.  *<  As  landlord 
and  magistrate,  the  proprietor  of  an  estate  had  to  listen  to  perpetual  complaints, 
petty  wranglings  and  equivocations,  in  which  no  human  sagacity  could  discover 
truth  or  award  justice."  A  large  proportion  of  the  gentry  dwelt  in  *'  superb 
mansions,"  so  far  as  regarded  size,  but  'Mived  in  debt,  danger,  and  subterfuge, 
nominally  possessors  of  a  palace,  but  really  in  dread  of  a  jail."  The  dominant  party 
regarded  themselves  as  the  masters  of  slaves ;  ''  drivers  "  were  the  satellites  of  every 
landlord  ;  and  middlemen  farmed  nearly  all  the  land,  taking  it  at  a  reasonable  rent 
(paying  usually  in  advance),  and  reletting  it  immediately  to  poor  tenants  at  the 
highest  price  possible  to  be  pressed  out  of  their  necessities.  It  was  generally  a 
hopeless  task  that  which  strove  to  make  the  tenant  even  moderately  comfortable. 
Justice  was  a  thing  never  looked  for ;  it  was  always  the  landlord  against  the  tenant, 
and  the  tenant  against  the  landlord. "^ 

It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Edgeworth  was  far  in  advance  of  his  time.  The  poorer 
classes  did  not  understand  him  ;  they  were  not  prepared  for  the  advent  of  a  magis- 
trate who  required  evidence  only  with  a  view  to  ascertain  truth,  nor  for  a  gentleman 
who  preferred  rather  to  pay  than  to  give,  and  whose  established  rule  was  to  do  right 
for  right's  sake  ;  while  neighbouring  gentry  were  utterly  incapable  of  comprehending 
a  man  who  was  indifferent  to  field  sports  and  never  drank  to  excess ;  who  was 
faithful  to  his  home,  and  happiest  when  his  children  were  his  playmates  ;  who  was 
a  politician,  yet  of  no  party  ;  whose  religion  was  based  on  universal  charity ;  and 
who  was  the  protector  of  the  poor  and  the  advocate  of  the  oppressed.  The  records 
of  Ireland  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  are  now  happily  gone-by  histories  ;  but  something  should  be  known  of  them 
to  comprehend  the  character  of  Bichard  Lovell  Edgeworth.  In  the  end  he 
triumphed  over  prejudice,  disarmed  hostility,  and  set  an  example  the  salutary 
influence  of  which  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated  by  any  historian  of  the  perilous 
time  in  which  he  lived,  t 

His  life  was  especially  valuable  as  forming  the  mind  of  his  daughter  Maria — the 
minds  of  all  his  children,  indeed.     She  writes — **  Few,  I  believe,  have  ever  enjoyed 


•  In  1783  (thus  writes  Maria  Edgeworth  in  her  raemoirs  of  her  father)  '*  a  statute  of  King  William  HL,  entitled 
•  An  Act  to  preyent  the  Growth  of  Popery.'  ordained  no  le**  than  a  forfeiture  of  inheritance  against  those  Catholics 
who  had  been  educated  abroad ;  at  the  pleasure  of  any  informer  it  confiscated  their  estates  to  the  next  Protestant 
heir.  That  statute  farther  deprived  Papists  of  the  power  of  obtaining  any  le«al  property  by  purduwe ;  and  dmplj 
for  officiating  in  the  service  of  his  religion,  any  Catholic  priest  was  liable  to  be  imprisoned  for  life.  Some  of  Uisss 
penalties  had  fallen  into  disuse,  but,  as  Mr.  Dunning  stated  in  the  EngUsh  House  of  Commons,  *  many  respectable 
Catholics  still  lived  in  fear  of  them,  and  some  ac'.ually  paid  contributions  to  persons  who,  on  the  stroigth  of  this 
Act,  threatened  them  with  prosecutions.'  " 

4  The  Sir  Condys  and  Sir  Murtaghs  of  "  Castle  Rackrent "  hid  their  originals  in  most  Irish  Ikmilies  at  the 
time  Maria  Edgeworth  wrote  thit  tale. 


I  happioeBS  or  such  AiJvnntEtgo§  aa  I  have  hud  in  the  JDatrnctioD,  society,  and 
Buboondcd  eoDtidenee  itml  nflcctioD  of  sttch  a  fathor  and  such  a  friend.'' 

At  Uuit  period  it  itbeolntoly  ri!i[nirod  some  each  intelligoace  to  usher  each  an 
inteDect  into  the  world  of  letters.  Authorship  was  considered  out  of  tho  proviaoe  of 
WDmu;  aai]  althnngh  Mr.  Edgeworth  rei^orda  as  &ti  astonishing  fitct  (on  the 
authority  of  Borke)  thut  IhtTO  were  then  actmilly  80.000  (1)  readers  in  Great  Britain 
rtrjr  few  of  tbein  were  of  tho  gentler  sex.  He  telU  as  that  his  owd  grandmother 
"was  aingalarly  nvt^rae  to  all  learning  in  a  lady  beyond  reading  the  Bible  and  being 
able  to  caul  up  a  week's  buuscbold  acconuE."  and  did  her  best  to  prevent  her 
dangfatt^  from  "  wasting  her  time  upon  books  ;  "  in  vain,  however,  for  she  beciime  a 
tboroaithly-^ducated  womnn,  and  to  "  her  instructions  and  authority "  her  son 
•ekiwwleilgeii  himself  indebted  for  tho  happiness  of  bis  life. 

The  critic  Jeffrey  writ«a  ; — "  A  greater  masa  of  trash  and  rubbish  never  disgraced 
the  preu  of  any  i>c>uutry  tlun  the  ordinary  novels  that  filled  and  supported  our  circu- 
lating libraries  down  nearly  to  the  time  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  first  appeanmee." 
Thpr«  wnro  widio  excoptiuns,  no  donbt,  and  some  works  that  have  kept  tlieir  places 
b  Ifac  bmrlo  of  millions  :  but  "  the  etnplc  of  the  novel  market  was,  beyond  imagi- 
lutioo,  despicable,  and  had  consequently  sunk  and  degraded  the  whole  department  of 
UterKtore  of  which  it  had  usuqiod  tho  name,"  The  "  rabble  rout"  of  the  Minerva 
Preaa  waa  scattered  as  by  tho  wand  of  an  enr.hjinter  when  this  admirable  woman 
a{ip«<ajed:  and  to  her  we  are  perhaps  indebted  for  the  "  Waverley  Novels,"  for  it  is 
atuwcid  by  Scott  that  he  was  prompted  by  the  example  of  Miss  Edgeworth  to  a 
ilcurv  to  do  toi  Scotland  what  she  bail  dono  for  Ireland.* 

Tb«  i^wth  of  MhHu's  mind  she  traces  wliolly  to  her  father,  and  very  often  she 
bnaibly  and  gratefully  acknowledges  how  much  her  writings  were  improved  by  his 
crittea]  tajitc  and  matured  judgment.  "  In  consequence  of  his  earnest  exhortations," 
slw  writes,  "  I  began  in  179t  ur  1792,  to  note  down  anecdotes  of  the  children  he 
WM  tbcD  •dneating  :  "  writing  also,  for  her  own  amusement  and  instruction,  some  of 
his  oonvenation-IiiiHonB.  lu  their  system  of  educating  these  children  "all  the 
paacml  id«aa  originated  with  bim :  tbe  illustrating  and  mauufaclnring  them,  if  I 
Bay  m»  tho  «xpr«ssino,  was  mine.  "  Tbe  "  Practical  Kducation  "  was  thus  n  joint 
worii  irf  (kth*r  uid  daughter  ;  it  was  published  in  170(4,  "  and  so  commenced  that 
btrnry  partMerkbip  which,  for  so  many  years,  was  the  pride  and  joy  of  my  life." 
Tb»  next  bimk  thi-y  published  "in  partnership"  was  the  "Essay  on  Irish  Bolls." 
Tbe  UlDntrativo  auecdotus  there  retailed  owed  little  to  invention,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  w<iro  larbt ;  sometimes  bo  told  them,  with  racy  humour  and  point,  while  she 
wrote  tbcio  down.  Ho  was  always  at  hand  to  advise,  not  often  to  write,  lu 
"  Patruna^ie  "  he  did  nut  pen  a  single  passage,  but  the  "  plan  "  was  his  sngg<istion  : 
uted  in  a  Klory  invented  by  him,  and  tlie  leading  characters  wero  sketched  as 


tn  bow  tA  tmntals  ' 

..  m^i^td  rnHid.tii 

rd  tb*  alrln  klDploBi  in  B  nun 
"      Vlt  rtrlw»«odttidii[(»n 
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he  imagined  them.  "  All  his  liiertiry  ambition  was  for  me."  His  skill  vaa  eXOTawd 
ill  "  cutting."  "  '  Jt  18  mine  to  cut  and  correct,'  he  onco  said,  '  yours  to  write 
und  auch,  happily  for  mc,  was  hia  power  over  my  mind,  that  no  one  thing  I  ever 
began  to  write  was  ever  left  nntinisbed."  Id  the  few  lettcre  he  addressed  to  her'— 
for  they  were  rarely  apart  dven  for  a  day — he  signs  himself  "  Your  critic,  partner, 
father,  friend." 

To  write  for  children  was  then  conaidored  below  the  dignity  of  anthorsbip.  Dr. 
Watts  and  Mra.  Barbauld  had,  indeed,  thus  "  condescended  ;  "  but,  with  tlieae 
exceptions,  there  wero  few  or  none  able  or  willing  to  make  their  way  into  the  mind* 
und  hearts  of  ■'  the  little  oni-«.'" 


There  is  abundant  evidence  that  much  of  the  true  greatness  of  Maria  Edgeworlh** 
mind — and  the  inestimable  value  of  her  wri tin gs^re suited  from  the  duty  which 
nature  imposed  upon  her  when  she  was  pliioed  at  the  head  of  a  family  consisting  of 
children  of  varied  ages  from  infancy  to  youthhood.  In  1814  she  writes,  "  His  eldest 
was  above  five-and-forty,  the  ynnngeat  being  only  one  year  old."  It  therefore  bccamo 
the  duly  of  the  oldest  to  train  the  younger  branches — children  who  were  learumg  to 
speak  when  she  was  sedate  and  aged.  Hence  that  educated  power  by  wliicb  aha 
brought  the  elevated  sensibilities  and  sound  moralities  of  life  to  a  level  with  tlifl 
comprehension  of  childhood;  rendering  knowledge,  and  virtnti,  and  consideratiim. 
and  order,  the  compauiouB — almost  the  playthings  as  well  as  the  teachers — of  the 
nursery. 

Mr.  Edgewortb  had  sons  and  daughters  by  each  of  his  four  wives ;  he  was  their 
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t  precet>lar,  their  friend,  their  companion,  tlieir  playmate  ;  ihey  lived  with 
"  teniiB  of  oquftlity  that  di  mini  sited  uotliiug  from  respect,"  giving  to  him  grati- 
1  iSintion.  "  ThoNo  >»h<>  knew  him  longest  loved  him  beat."  "  I  have  beard 
M  Uuia,  "  that  he  never  in  hia  whole  life  lost  a  friend  but  hy  death." 
b  he  wrote  to  Darwin,  in  1796,  af  Edge  worth  ato  wo, — "1  do  not  think 
b  ia  shed  in  this  bouse,  nor  tb«  voice  of  reproof  heard,  uor  the  baud 
-continued  to  be  aa  true  in  1844,  when  we  visited  Edgewortbstown, 
M  it  bad  been  half  a  century  earlier  \  go  it  was,  through  all  chauges,  antieties,  and 
nafiansibilitieH,  daring  fifty  years. 

In  1812,  uot  long  after  we  bad  enjoyed  the  society  of  Miss  Gd^eworth  at  Edge- 

worUutomt,  and  had  deacribed  her  and  ber  happy  home  in  our  work — "  Ireland,  its 

ScBOMy  and  Cbamcter  " — we  received  a  letter  from  (but  honoured  lad}',  in  which,  to 

r  gTMU  gTBtifi  cation,  she  wrote — "You  are,  I  think,  the  only  persons  who  have 

1  aw.  and  have  written  concerning  me,  who  have  not  printed  a  line  I  desire  to 

The  feeling  that  prompted  ns  then  will,  b  a  degree,  guide  ns  now.    It  was 

Bwiab  that  do  Life  of  ber  ahoald  be  published  ;  aa  she  once  said  to  us—"  My  only 

«  ahitll  be  in  the  church  at  Edgewortbstown  \ "  oud,  as  the  resalt  of  a  sufasu- 

kt  Korreapondeuce  with  Mrs.  Edgeworth,  in  which  we  prasaed  to  know  if  the 

pBctioci  extended  to  her  vohiminous,  valuable,  and  deeply-iuterestiug  "  correapoiid- 

"  we  hav«  reason  to  believe  the  family  doaire  (in  accordance  with  a  suggestion 

D  aa  Mcred  m  %  command)  rather  tbe  auppression  than  the  publication  of 

^  doeonwnts  tliat  may  iUnstrate  cither  her  private  or  hor  literary  career.     We  may 

rt  tbia,  and  do ;  for  if  ever  there  was  a  life,  from  the  comuencomeDt  to  the  close. 

ihu  wuold  boar  the  atricteat  scrutiny,  it  was  bors.     It  was  not  only  blameless,  but 

fanHlraa ;  nilad  by  tbe  st«mest  sense  of  rectitude ;  emphatically  Msrjtil  almost  from 

i  erwd]e  to  tbu  grave. 

KEd^worthslown  was,  and  is.  a  large  country  mansion,  to  which  additions  have 
I  fram  time  to  time  made,  but  made  judiciously.  An  avenue  of  venerable  trees 
I  t>j  it  from  the  public  road.  It  is  distant  about  seven  miles  from  tbe  town  of 
ffurd.  The  only  room  I  need  specially  refer  to  is  tbe  library  ;  it  belonged  more 
irif  to  Maria,  altbongh  tbe  general  sitting-room  of  the  family.  It  wan  tbe  room 
i  Wbicb  she  did  nearly  all  her  work — not  only  that  wliieb  was  to  gratify  ond  instruct 
I  world,  bat  that  which,  in  a  measure,  regulated  the  household — the  domestic 
■tatiaa  that  were  subjects  of  her  continual  thought ;  for  tbe  desk  at  which  she  nsaolly 
•at  wms  nevHr  wAbout  memoranda  of  matters  from  which  she  might  have  pleaded  a 
ri|[bl  to  bo  held  exempt.  Mrs.  Hall  descrilied  it  in  our  work,  ■'  Ireland,  its  Scenery 
and  Chanut«r."  and  I  may  borrow  in  subitiuic-e  that  description  here.  It  ia  by  no 
feana  a  atatcly,  solitary  room,  hut  large,  spacious,  and  lofty,  well  stored  with  books, 
and  "  A]nualM>d  "  with  anggestive  engravings.  Seen  through  the  window  is  the 
lawn,  eiiib«iliiifa«d  by  groups  of  trees.     If  yon  look  at  the  oblong  table  in  tbe  centre. 


ft 
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yoa  will  see  tbe  nllTing-poiot  of  ilw  funily,  whi>  ue  nsomlly  vocumI  H,  readingi 
wrttiii^,  or  woriiiag ;  wliile  Sliw  EdgewurUi,  obIv  uudoos  Unt  tbe  Jtinwl^a  of  tlia 
boaM  fcluJl  e»ch  do  «XMtIy  u  h«  or  she  |iluw«« — dta  in  her  own  pMOIuur  corner  am 
Uie  lofa  :  a  pea,  giTen  iier  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  whil«  a  guest  at  EdgowortbslOM'ti  at 
IS2.5,  b  plat«d  before  bcr  oo  a  little,  qiuiul.  anacsttmiug  table,  couftmctcd,  aail 
added  to,  for  oo«>«eiueDc«.  She  had  a  ungnlar  powor  of  abstraction,  appwciitly 
hearing  sQ  that  wxs  sud,  aJid  oceaaioDally  taking  part  in  the  eoitvers>tion,  whilp 
pamung  her  own  occapatiuo,  and  seemingly  utteudiiig  onlv  to  it.  In  that  comer, 
aad  OD  that  tablu,  she  had  written  nevly  all  tbc  worlds  which  have  deli^hteal  and 
enlii^fal«ned  tbe  world.*  Now  aud  then  the  would  rise  aud  leave  the  mom,  pertu^ 
to  proriiTF  a  lor  for  one  of  tbe  children,  to  monnt  th«  bdder  and  brug  down  r  book 


tbiit  conid  Gxpluin  or  illustrate  £omo  topic  ciu  wliicb  some  one  was  coavereiug  :  iiuine- 
iliutely  sbe  would  resume  her  peu,  aud  coatinne  to  write  &a  if  the  thoaght  bad  been 
unbroken  for  an  instant.  1  eipri>ssed  to  Mrs.  Edgewortb  surprise  at  this  facalty,  ao 
opposed  to  my  own  habit.  "  Maria,"  she  §aid,  "  was  always  llie  same  ;  her  mind 
was  so  rightly  balanced,  everything  so  bonesUy  weighed,  that  she  Buffered  no  inoon- 
venienue  from  what  would  disturb  aud  distral't  an  oriliuai^-  writer." 


Ut  >amr>  la  Ebe  Ubnrr  beedlen  of 


doiklHr 


bl.her  had  Willi  hi 


>iripfl  Df  DbUJf«ii,  mph  ■•  ml^hl  hi 


.„ ■  EdgiWDrti, „„  ._. 

D  10  plHue  uw.  alie  hafl  nf>rflr  dttaplced  tbe  penooal 

"  "' It  part y.  toliBtout  or  pnLtiml: 

I  luiud  uid  gnlllled  ' -- ' 


1  >i^unut^"^[  av 


.irhkh  1  ilg  bvlieie  it  la 


inif  to  lofonn  uid  iiii&iwl 


•  n  e&rty  riser,  and  had  much  work  done  bernre  brenkfast.  Every  moru- 
I  Dor  stay  at  Edgcwnrthslown  she  had  gtilbered  a  bouquet  nf  rotea,  which 
I  beside  my  pluW  at  the  tithie,  while  she  was  always  careful  to  refresh  the 
TaM  lint  stood  iu  our  chaDib<>r :  and  she  invariably  exainised  my  feet  after  a  wallt, 
to  MO  that  damp  had  not  induced  danger;  "  popping"  in  and  ant  of  onr  room  with 
CDinr  kind  inquii'y,  aomu  thoughtful  suggestion,  or  to  show  »ome  object  that  she  knew 
woold  gir«  ]>IcasDrc.  It  is  to  snch  small  cour  lesies  as  theee  that  wo  owe  much  of  Ihii 
■  of  life.  Ktaria  Ed^oworlh  seemed  never  weary  of  tbongbt  that  could  make 
r  happy.  The  impression  thus  produced  npon  as  is  as  vivid  to-day  as 
•  tbirly  yean  ago. 

&  "  godsend  '*  to  us.     She  would  enter  our  sitting-room  and  con- 
r  persona  whose  names  are  histories  :  and  once  sbo  brought  us  a  large 
t  letters — hef  correspondence  with  ninny  prent  men  and  women,  extending 
H  fifty  years — authors,  artists,  men  of  science,  social  reformers,  states- 
0  countries  uf  Europe,  and  especially  America — a  country  of  which  she 
I  wrote  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect  and  affection. 
AHhowgh  wn  had  known  Miss  Edgewortli  in  London — and,  indeed,  had  often  the 
luiaoar  ot  reeeiviug  her  as  a  gnest  at  our  house — it  will  he  readily  understood  how 
li  more  to  advantage  she  was  seen  iu  her  own  home.     She  was  the  very  gentlest 
,  tba  mont  unexacting — apparently  th-u  least  conscious  of  her  right  to  promi- 
In  Ijondon  she  did  not  reject,  yet  she  seemed  averse  to,  the  homage  accorded 
:  at  bomc  ebo  was  emphatically  at  home. 

re  saw  her  was  at  the  house  of  her  sister,  j^trs.  Wilaon,  in  North 

'  Street.     She  was,  of  course,  a  centre  of  attraction;  the  heated  room  and 

f  "  |irc8entiiliona  "  seemed  to  weary  her.      We,  of  course,  were  aoldom  near  her 

>  crowd,  and  as  w«  were  bidding  her  good-bye  she  made  us  amends  by  whisper- 

"  We  will  make  up  for  this  at  Edge  wort  lis  town."     Alas  1  that  was  not  to  b«  ; 

f  aflonrards  she  returned  to  Edge  worths  town,  and  was  anddenly  called  from 

I  81>c  had  eomplained  somewhat,  felt  languid  and  oppressed,  and  consented  that 

r  fritod  and  physician.  Sir  Henry  Marsh,  should  be  sent  for.     Ilalf  an  hour  after 

r  was  written  Mrs.  Edgeworth  entered  her  bedroom.     Passing  her  hand 

h«ad,  she  gently  raised  it,  and  as  it  reclined  on  her  breast  the 

I  Kway.     Hhe  died,  without  either  physical  or  mental  (suffering,  on  the 

r,  1849,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  her  UEcfnl  and  happy  life,  "  full  of  years 

^  iDi1(«d.*     Thna  far  her  death  was  almost  sudden  ;  in  her  case  a  boon 

nf  amy  from  the  Qui  she  hod  so  long  served.     She  had  often  expressed  a  hope 

tbal  «lw  migfal  die  "  at  home,'  at  Ed^e  worths  town,  and  that  her  illness  might  not  be 

[,  tadioos,  uid  tronblosome. 


.jrWtmtalC™. 
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eii»  luia..  "  Vou  mini  ool  d(l«7  Im*  in  flnding  ymw 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  exists  no  portrait  of  this  admirable  woman.  A 
hint  I  gave  that  to  obtain  one  would  be  a  vast  boon  was  not  well  received,  and  there 
was  some  hesitation  in  permitting  Mr.  Fairholt,  who  was  our  companion  dnriog  our 
visit  to  Edgeworthstown,  to  introduce  into  his  drawing  of  the  library  her  portrait  as 
she  sat  at  her  desk  examining  papers :  that  sketch  I  have  engraved.  Mr.  Sneyd 
Edgeworth  gave  me,  however,  a  photograph  of  a  &mily  picture,  of  which  also  I  give 
an  engraving. 

Her  contemporaries  have  not  said  mach  concerning  her ;  indeed,  of  late  years  she 
was  but  little  seen  out  of  Edgeworthstown,  her  visits  to  London  being  rare  and  brief. 
It  is  known  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  much  loved  and  honoured  her ;  yet  there  is  little 
concerning  her  in  his  journal,  although  he  spent  some  days  with  her  at  Edgeworths- 
town.'^ *'  She  writes,**  he  says,  <*  all  the  while  she  laughs,  talks,  eats,  and  drinks;*' 
and,  in  another  place,  "  I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the  naivete  and  good- 
humoured  ardour  of  mind  which  she  unites  with  such  formidable  powers  of  acute 
observation.**  She  was  well  appreciated  by  Sydney  Smith,  who  thus  wrote  of  her : 
"  She  does  not*8ay  witty  things,  but  there  is  such  a  perfume  of  wit  runs  through  all 
her  conversation  as  makes  it  very  brilliant.*'  This  passage,  however,  I  find  in 
Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott : — 

**  It  may  be  well  imagined  with  what  lively  interest  Sir  Walter  surveyed  the  scenery  with 
which  so  many  of  the  proudest  recollections  of  Ireland  must  ever  be  associated,  and  how  curiously 


contemplated  her  position  in  the  midst  of  her  own  large  and  happy 
need  say  slill  less.  The  reader  is  aware  by  this  time  how  deeply  he  condemned  and  pitied  the 
conduct  and  fate  of  those  who,  lifted  with  pre-eminent  talents  for  the  instruction  and  entertain- 
ment of  their  species  at  large,  fancy  themselves  entitled  to  neglect  those  evory-day  duties  and 
charities  of  life,  from  the  mere  shadowing  of  which  in  imaginary  pictures  the  genius  of  poetry 
and  romance  Iihs  always  reaped  its  highest  and  purest,  perhaps  its  only  true  immortal  honours. 
In  Maria  he  hailed  a  sister  spirit ;  one  who,  at  the  summit  of  literary  fame,  took  the  same  modest, 
just,  and,  let  me  add,  Christian  view  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  feelings,  the  obligations, 
and  the  hopes  in  which  we  are  all  equally  the  partakers,  and  those  talents  and  accomplishments 
which  may  seem  to  vain  and  short-sighted  eyes  sufficient  to  constitute  their  possessors  into  sn 
order  and  species  apart  from  the  rest  of  their  kind.  Such  fantastic  conceits  found  no  shelter  with 
either  of  these  powerful  minds." 

This  is  Mrs.  Hall's  portrait  of  Maria  Edgeworth  in  1842 : — In  person  she  was 
very  small — she  was  **  lost  in  a  crowd;"  her  face  was  pale  and  thin,  her  features 
irregular — they  may  have  been  considered  plain,  even  in  youth ;  but  her  expression 
was  so  benevolent,  her  manners  were  so  perfectly  well  bred — partaking  of  English 
dignity  and  Irish  frankness — that  one  never  thought  of  her  with  reference  either  to 
beauty  or  plainness ;  she  ever  occupied,  without  claiming,  attention,  charming  con- 
tinually by  her  singularly  pleasant  voice,  while  the  earnestness  and  truth  that  beamed 
from  her  bright  blue — very  blue — eyes  increased  the  value  of  every  word  she  uttered ; 


•  During  Mi«8  Edgeworth's  virat  to  Abbotiiford,  in  1823,  previous  to  the  return  viidt  to  Edgeworthstown,  an 
mcident  occtured  that  had  been  ntated  of  othem,  I  believe.  Mira  Edgeworth  herself  told  us  that  one  mooolight 
night  she  proposed  to  Soott  to  visit  Melrose,  quoting  his  fiunous  lines  - 

"  If  you  would  see  Melrose  aright. 
Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonbght." 

Scott  at  once  assented,  adding,  '*  By  all  means  let  us  go,  for  I  myself  have  never  seen  Melrose  by  moonlight.'* 
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V  bow  to  lUin\  08  well  tia  to  talk,  and  gathered  infonntitioD  ii 

intary  to  tlmse  from  whom  she  sought  it;  her  attention  seemed  far 
^p  «Sect  of  reflpeet  than  of  curiosity  ;  her  eeutences  were  frequently  epigram- 
;  she  more  than  once  suggested  to  me  the  story  of  the  good  fury  from  whose 
lipa  dropiMtJ  diamonds  and  pearls  whenever  th.ey  were  opened  ;  she  was  ever  neat  and 
putioalar  Id  her  dre»B,  a  duty  to  society  which  literary  women  gometimes  culpably 
ti«gl«cl :  ber  feet  luid  hands  were  so  delicate  and  small  as  to  be  almost  childlike  ;  * 
iti  a  word,  Uaria  Edgewortb  wae  one  of  those  women  who  do  not  eeem  to  require 
iMMily. 

Misa  Bdg«worth  has  been  called  "  cold ; "  but  those  who  have  so  deemed  her 
Inva  Barer  ateu,  as  I  have  (Mrs.  Hail  writes),  the  tears  gather  in  her  eyes  at  a  tale 
of  (atteriag  oi  sorrow,  nor  heard  the  genuine  hoarly  laugh  that  followed  the  relation 
of*  pLcMBOt  story.  Never,  so  long  as  I  live,  can  I  forget  the  evenings  spent  in  her 
Ubtmry  In  the  midst  of  a  family  highly  educated  and  self-thiuluag,  in  conversation 
imraatrained,  yet  pregnant  with  inatractive  thought. 

Of  the  tanitii-ttro  children  bom  to  Itiuhard  Lovell  Edgeworth  there  are  bat  two 
DOW  Ufl ;  lb«re  ia.  however,  happily,  another  generation  to  reap  the  harvest  of  the 
•Md  tbat  was  planted  at  Edgewortlistown  nenrly  a  century  ago. 

Tbo  long  earear  of  Maria  Edgeworth  illu&tratcd  her  own  and  her  father's  system 
of  tdncatioit — practical  education.  She  was,  by  ber  own  example,  that  which  she 
kboand  to  make  others — active,  energetic,  cheerful,  ever  at  hand,  everywhere  when 

It  wan — and  |><>saibly  still  ia — niade  a  charge  against  the  Edgeworths,  that  they 
flit  aside  "religion"  from  their  plans  of  education.  The  subject  is  certainly  not 
luoaiimnt  in  their  writings,  but  Mr.  Edgeworth  emphaticitlly  affirms  bis  conviction 
tbat  "  r«ligioui(  obli^tion  is  indispensably  necessary  in  the  education  of  alt  dcsorip- 
lioiH  of  people  in  every  part  of  the  world,"  and  considered  "religion,  in  the  large 
aaaao  of  the  word,  to  be  the  only  certain  bond  of  society."  His  daughter  also 
•traofty  protfata  against  the  idea  that  he  designed  to  lay  down  a  system  of  education 
fbanded  upon  nionJity  exclusive  of  religion.  ^ 

It  nay  be  worth  noting  that  during  our  residence  at  Edgeworthstown  the  fitmity 
■MWTihlitil  at  prayen  ever>'  morning,  that  they  were  regular  attendants  at  the  parish 
ehudi,  and  llut  other  evidence  was  supplied  of  the  strength  uf  their  religions  faith. 


may  be  pnrmitt^'d  to  make  some  extracts  from  the  few  of  her  letters  we  have 
The  first  is  a  passage  from  one  dated  January  2,  IB48 ;  it  ooaceme  her 
book  for  tliD  young,  "  Orlandino ; " — 


e  pronipt  payment,     feva 


tv  her  ■  pair  nf  ■!»«■  from  Ueli 


U  tlial  Uny  an  inihniit  < 


■hSvuaaV 


M 
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h^on  pnV.icatioOy  when  the  proof-ftheelB  vere  nndor  collection,  cune  ^bb  reedy  order  oo  the 

Keikk  of  Ireland.    Bleenn^  on  him !  and  I  hope  he  will  not  he  the  worn  for  me :  I  am  surely 

th«  >j«tt«r  ff/r  him,  and  to  are  nomben  now  working  and  eating ;  for  Mn.  £.'•  principle  and  mine 

ia  to  «zeite  the  people  to  work  for  good  wagea.  and  not  hy  gratie  C**«iw»g  to  make  beggars  of  them, 

and  ongnUefnl  beggan,  as  the  case  might  be." 

•  ••••  •** 

'*  I  do  not  deserre  the  Tery  kind,  warm-hearted  letter  I  hare  past  reoeired  from  yon,  dear 
Mrs.  Ha]] ;  hot  I  prize  and  like  it  all  the  better.  So  little  stanung  upon  ceremony,  and  so 
cordially  off-hand  and  from  the  heart  Thank  yon  for  it  with  all  mtg  hearty  and  be  assnred  it 
gare  me  heartfelt  pleasore,  and  this  I  know  wiU  please  yon." 

I  copy  a  passage  from  one  of  the  criticisms  on  her  contemporaries,  in  whicli  she 
sometimes  indulged  in  her  letters  to  Mrs.  Hall,  all  marked  by  sound  observation  and 
generous  sympathy : — 

**  A  book  has  much  interested  me ;  it  is  nnlike  any  other  book  I  ever  read  in  my  life,  and 
yet  true  to  nature  in  new  circumstances.  To  be  sore,  I  cannot  jndge  of  the  circumstances  or  the 
narrative,  never  having  been  in  the  country ;  but  the  descriptions,  full  of  life,  and  marked  by  that 
aeal  of  genius  which  we  recognise  the  instant  we  see  it,  obtains  perfect  credence  from  the  reader, 
and  hurries  us  on  through  the  most  romantic  adventures,  still  domestic,  and  confined  to  a  few 
persons  not  in  number  beyond  the  power  of  sympathy.  One  or  two  the  most  powerfully  drawn 
mav,  (>f2rhaps,  touch  the  bounds  of  impossibility.  The  book  I  mean  has  a  title  which  does  not  do 
it  justice,  and  which  would  rather  lead  one  to  expect  a  gossiping  chronicle.  It  is  called  'The 
Neighbours/  Its  author,  I  understand,  is  a  Miss  Bremer,  of  Stockholm,  translated  by  Mary 
Howitt,  and  the  best  and  most  just  praise  I  can  give  to  her  translation  is,  that  one  never,  from 
beginning  to  end,  recollects  her  existence  ;  never  does  it  occur  to  our  mind  that  it  is  a  translation. 
Pray  tell  me  if  you  know  anything  of  this  author,  and  how  I  should  address lier  at  Stockholm." 

**  How  very  much  one  is  obliged  to  the  genius  which  can  snatch  one  from  oneself  away  in 
times  of  great  depression  of  spirits — at  those  times  when  we  are  not  wise  enough  to  be  able  to 
give  a  reatfon  for  particularly  liking  ;  but  the  involuntary  feeling  is  perhaps  the  most  gratifying  to 
a  writer  of  benevolent  heart,  as  well  as  superior  genius." 

Bhe  was  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  when  he  visited  Eillamey.  There  had  been  a 
rumour  that  the  great  author  had  been  treated  with  slight  during  his  visit  to  the  Irish 
Lakes,  and  that  he  had  spoken  of  them  with  contumely :  I  thought  it  right  to  set 
that  question  at  rest.     The  following  letter  is  now  before  me.     She  writes : — 

''*'  Edgeworthbtown,  June  18,  1843. 
'*  My  sister,  Harriet  Butler,  and  I  were  in  the  boat  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  day,  and  the 
only  day,  when  he  was  on  the  Killamoy  Lakes.  We  heard  him  declare  that  he  thought  the 
Upper  I«ake  the  most  beautiful  he  had  ever  seen  excepting  Loch  Lomond ;  more  could  not  by 
mortal  ton^uo  be  expressed  by  a  Scotsman.  I  did  not  hear  him  find  fault,  or  say  that  he  was 
disappointed,  during  the  whole  row.  He  appeared  pleased  and  pleasing ;  and  why  any  people 
should  have  imagined  he  was  not,  I  cannot  imagine.  *  Rude '  I  am  sure  he  was  not ;  he  could 
not  be.  Wo  were  sorry  that  we  could  not  stay  another  day ;  but  all  experienced  travellers  know 
full  well  that  they  must  give  up  their  wishes  to  previous  arrangements  and  engagements,  and  that 
they  must  cut  their  plans  and  pleasures  according  to  their  time  and  promises.  As  to  the  affair  of 
the  stag-hunt,  I  can  only  say  that  /  received  no  invitation  to  see  one ;  that  we  did  not  receive 
anv ;  that  I  hoard  at  the  time  that  a  stag-hunt  would  not  be  offered  to  us,  because  the  stag-hounds 
belonged  to  some  near  relation  of  a  gentleman  much  respected  in  the  coimtry,  who  had  just  died 
suddenly,  and  was  not  buried.  I  recollect  passing  by  the  gates  of  his  place,  and  seeing  two  men 
in  deep  mourning,  with  weepers,  sitting  on  OHch  side  of  the  gate.  As  I  had  never  before  seen  this 
custom,  I  made  inquiry,  and  was  told  why  they  mourned,  and  who  for ;  and  this  confirmed  and 
fixed  in  my  memory  what  I  have  above  mentioned."* 


*  The  matter- of- fEtot  mind  of  Maria  Edgeworth  receives  illustration  from  the  following  letter  which  she  required 
her  sister  to  write :  — 

**  Dkar  Mra.  Hall,— My  recollection  of  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  mv  sister  at  KillBiney,  in  1825,  exactly 
ooinddes  with  hers.  I  remember  oiir  being  told,  as  we  drove  into  Killamey,  that  we  should  have  no  stag-hunt,  as 
the  master  of  the  hounds  had  died  that  morning. 

"Yours  truly, 

**  TajM,  19a  Jiifit,  '43.*'  ^  HAsazBT  BuTLsa. 


I  Imvo  quoted  from  the  last  letter  Mrs.  Hall  received  from  Mise  Edgeworth ;  it 
Day  iiv  pcnuittud  mo  to  make  an  extinct  from  the  first,  dated  Jaly  30,  182II,  in 
nttntace  to  Mrs.  HrII's  earliest  literary  prodoction,  "  SketcLes  of  Irish  Character:" — 

"  It  hM  btHn  >omFtiRin«  mv  TaU  to  hnve  Kistitude  sod  einrcrity  atrug^Iing  within  am  whim 
I  hmn  htgVO  a  iMtnr  of  thuiki  to  »olhor»;    I  bave  no  auth  atrujgle  now,  but  with  plnuUK 
naoniiad.  uid  iwifnM  (rMiluiu  of  mind  und  eitae  of  coniciencu,  1  wtite  to  you.    The  *  Skctchoi^l 
IHifc  ChAntelcr'  an,  b  my  opintun.  mlmimbl^  for  truth,  pathof,  and  htimuur;  nil  tho  skelchn 
*lii>w  eonuiUu  knowlmlgs  or  the  ponons  nnd  iJiinRs  repri>!0'ited,  tuid  some  of  tlm  porUnltj  »« 
dnwd  with    atKutnmuD   strenirth.   Mwl  with   i  .    •■  j    --.    .       ....      ... 

aaitaiiy  kuid." 


i   dedded  aad  ^e   toucheo,  which  mark  a 


I  msy  ^ote  this  geoeroiis  tribtite  to  a  writer  concerning  Ireland  who  va.%  then 

OBUrinf;  m  earocr  from  which  Midb  Edgeworth  wils  about  to  retire.     There  are  other 

pkrta  of  the  letter  1  abstain  from  quoting ;  bat  the  reader  of  this  Memory  will  readily 

»eiat«  the  efiect  ou  the  then  yonng  author  of  "  Skelchee  of  Irish  Character." 

Although  it  fomis  no  part  of  oar  plan  in  tliia  eeriea  of  "  Memoriea  "  to  bring 

r  review  the  works  of  the  authora  we  commemornte,  it  is  impossibte  to  treat  of 

>  Edgeworth  without  eome  observations  ou  the  influence  of  her  writings.     Bhe 

Ml  advantage  over  almost  all  others — j/ic  never  iirclc  for  hiend ;  -she  was 

tlleii  to  fnmisb  a  publidber  with  so  much  matter  at  so  much  pur  sheet.   In 

P'tboro  was  always  independence — entire  freedom  from  debt,  and  with  few 

I  beyond  those  that  appertain  to  a  household.     At  Edgeworth^town 

a  emphatically  that  of  which  the  poet  tells  us— 


lie  in  Ihin  wonlv— htAlth.  pcAU,  And  oompolvnw." 

f  1  ■■  to  Uuuf  honour  that  women  were  the  first  to  use  the  pen  in  the  service  of 
Irahad.  At  the  beginning  of  the  centiuy,  a  buffoon,  a  knave,  and  an  Irishman  were 
fTnoDynuma  tnrma  in  the  novel  or  on  the  stage  ;  they  were  deemed  exceptions  who 
iiA  IkODOur  to  thi^ir  country;  and  although  a  ftfiitlniinn  from  Ireland,  in  contradis- 
tiMtkni  to  an  Iiuh  gentleman,  was  considere^d  everywhere  the  perfection  of  grace, 
rcfiaaiBeDt,  and  ohivntric  courtesy,  there  were,  unhappily,  too  many  "  specimens " 
vbo  |*v»  forc«  to  prejudice  and  confounded  the  all  with  the  many.  Chorchill  wrote, 
inara  Oua  m  century  ago — 

"  L/mg  (ram  ■  emintrr  lOnr  hiudlT  tunl, 
A1  nuiilaiD  niuuml,  wnnloutv  abUMd. 
llnir  Unl4>i»  dnwn  the  ■baft,  wllh  no  kmd  ritw. 
And  judircil  iIh  sudj  bj  U»  rucal  fm." 

Wlica  pnjodiM  was  at  its  heigbt^ — about  the  time  of  "  the  Union  " — two  women 
Willi  oppoBil«  Ti«ws,  and  very  opposite  traiiiiug,  but  moved  by  the  same  ennobling 
patriotirai,  *'  roso  to  Iho  rescue  " — Miss  Owenson,  afterwards  Lady  Morgan,  by  the 
find  ro«H««f»,  and  Miss  Edgeworth  by  the  stern  reality  of  actual  portraiture,  forcing 
juti(«  from  an  miwilling  jurj-.  Bproadiug  abroad  the  knowledge  of  Irish  character, 
Bii4  porlrayiag,  n*  till  then  tbuy  had  never  been  portrayed,  the  chivalry,  generosity, 
tod  d«n>t*diiew  of  Iri»h  nature.  'Fbey  succeeded  largely  in  evaporating  suspicion, 
m  otneomuig  prejudice,  by  obtaining  ready  hoarers  of  a]>peals.  Neither  of  these 
t  and  gnaUy-«Diiowed  ladies  did  by  any  means  ignore  the  faults,  serioas  or 
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trivial,  of  their  comitiTiiien  and  countrywomen ;  but  they  made  eonspicnoiis  their 
virtaes,  maintained  their  right  to  respect  and  their  claim  to  consideration,  and  anc- 
ceeded  in  obtaining  verdicts  in  their  favour  from  adverse  judges  and  reluctant  joiies. 
It  is  indeed  a  privilege  to  render  homage  to  the  memory  of  this  admirable 
woman.  Her  works  are  "  not  for  an  age,  bat  for  all  time."  They  were  marvelB 
in  her  day,  two-thirds  of  a  century  ago,  when  either  coarseness  or  fiivolity  was  too 
generally  the  staple  of  the  author.  Her  affection  for  Ireland  was  fervent  and  earnest, 
yet  she  was  of  no  party,  even  in  that  age  and  country.  She  had  enlarged  sympathies 
and  views  for  its  advancement ;  neither  prejudice  nor  bigotry  touched  her  mind  or 
heart.  Her  religious  and  political  fiedth  was  Christian,  in  the  most  extended  sense  of 
that  holy  word ;  a  literary  woman,  without  vanity,  affectation,  or  jealoosy ;  a  perfect 
woman — 

"Xot  too  pare  nor  good 
For  hnman  nature's  daily  food." 

Studious  of  all  home  duties,  careful  for  all  home  requirements,  ever  actively 
thoughtful  of  all  the  offices  of  love  and  kindness  which  sanctify  domestic  life,  genius 
gave  to  her  the  rare  power  to  be  useful  during  seventy  of  her  eighty- three  years. 
Her  life  was,  indeed,  a  practical  illustration  of  Milton's  lines — 

'*  To  know 
That  which  about  ns  lies  in  daily  life 
Is  the  prime  wisdom." 


BAKBARA  HOFLAND. 


I  ASSOCIATE  the  name  of  this  good  and  most  useful  woman  with  that  of  Maria 
Edge  worth,  mainly  because  the  one  loved  the  other,  and  that  both  were  actuated 
by  the  same  holy  thought — "  to  do  good  and  to  distribute."  She  was  one  of  our 
earliest  and  latest  friends ;  we  knew  her  in  1825,  when  with  her  husband,  the  artist, 
she  lived  in  the  then  *' Artists*  Quarter,'*  Newman  Street ;  when  residing  at  Edwardes 
Square,  Kensiogton ;  and  during  her  brief  period  of  widowhood  at  Richmond. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Robert  Weeks,  a  partner  in  an  extensive  manu- 
factory at  Sheffield,  and  was  bom  in  1770.  Her  father  died  when  she  was  very 
young.  Her  mother  soon  afterwards  married  again,  and  Barbara  was  taken  and 
brought  up  by  an  aunt.  She  married,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  Mr.  T.  Bradshaw 
Hoole,  a  very  worthy  young  man,  connected  with  a  mercantile  house  at  Sheffield. 
She  always  spoke  of  that  portion  of  her  life  as  her  happiest.  It  lasted  not  long, 
however,  for  Mr.  Hoole  and  their  eldest  child  died  in  little  more  than  two  years  after 
their  marriage.  She  was  left  with  an  infant  son  four  months  old;  and  the  little 
property  that  belonged  to  her  was  lost  by  the  bankruptcy  of  a  trustee.  These 
misfortunes  determined  her  to  publish,  in  1805,  a  volume  of  poems ;  it  was  eagerly 
subscribed  for  by  the  people  of  Sheffield,  who  were  proud  of  her  from  first  to  last. 
With  the  proceeds  she  established  a  school  at  Harrogate,  and  continued  to  write  and 
publish  other  small  works  from  time  to  time.     Eleven  years  after  the  death  of  her 


I  sho  married  Mr.  T.  C.  Hoflaud,  tlie  UodaoBpe  painter,  and  removed  to 
Lnntfon.  lu  1812  she  wrote  five  works,  amou;^  which  was  "  The  Bon  of  a  Ueuiua," 
vti  MiBliitBed  wriliiig,  more  or  less,  every  saccoeding  year. 

Har  *oa  hy  Ut.  Hoole  waa  educated  tbr  tLe  Charch,  became  car&te  of  St. 
Andrew.  Bolbuni,  and  died  b  March,  1SS8.  Bbo  loved  him  dcnrly,  and  Ue  as 
d««rljr  IovmI  her.  Hbe  never  spoke  of  bim  without  tears.  Her  iwuond  married  life 
««•  Dot  liAppy.  Hodand  was  a  man  who  thought  of  himself  only,  and  eeomod 
bdillervBt  U>  bia  wife's  fume.  Fow,  however,  saw  the  skeleton  in  her  bouse ;  and 
■ll]>ou||h  we  knew  wi>ll  ihat  her  homt-  was  not  one  of  comfort  and  hope,  we  never 
bewd  hec  atter  a  complaint  or  expose  any  "weakness"  of  bsr  husband.''  Hernalure, 
ibungfa  mUiuh  joyous,  was  always  cheerful :  moreover,  it  was  tuned  by  gennioe  piety 
ud  onJimilud  trust.  In  person  the  was  pliuu  :  hnt  the  soundnuas  of  her  heart,  the 
tiipMr  of  ber  mind,  and  bcr  dee  ply -rooted  religious  faith  gave  to  her  face  charms 
whiefa  ber  Coatarvs  lacked ;  and,  like  tba  friend  we  have  depicted,  she  did  not  seem 
U>  rtMioin  beaaty. 

Dim  uf  ber  esrltest  friends  was  James  Moutj^omery.  He  records,  in  180S,  be 
n*pd  to  viflit  her,  then  an  interesting  young  widaw,  in  order  to  "read  and  talk  over 
and  roTTiK't  Ibe  poems  wbicfa  I  afterwards  printed  for  her."  How  mach  the  destiny 
of  th««e  two  mi^'ht  bave  been  changed,  and  how  much  happier  both  might  have 
been,  if  this  intimacy  bad  led  to  marriage  I  lu  1810,  when  Moutgomcry  was 
cMTKacing  Roscoo  for  aid  in  electing  Hofiaod  uh  an  associate  of  the  Liverpool 
Kniieny  of  Arts,  he  thus  wrote  of  her :  "  She  is  a  woman  of  singular  gouias,  and  I 
hare  buiwn  her  through  so  many  sorrows  and  sufferings  acting  a  generous,  and,  in 
Rany  raifii.  ■  glorious  port."  Wn  indorse  that  opinion  from  intimate  knowledge  of 
^t  toBg  y»«ra  ofUrwards.  Miss  Mitford,  writing  of  her  to  Mrs.  Uoll,  says — "  Shu 
is  ui  inMtimablo  woman  :  good,  kind,  and  true  ;  and  of  a  sort  of  goodness  that  is 
beeoaiing  more  and  more  rare  every  day."  And  in  another  letter  she  writes — "  Sho 
>«  Woauwly  to  bor  ftngvr-euds.  and  as  trnth-telliug  and  independent  as  a  sky-lark." 

Bh»  wtdU  nearly  a  hundred  books,  chiefly  for  the  young-  They  were  very  popular ; 
MBM  of  Ibom,  in<leed,  ore  so  to  this  day  ;  and  they  were  translated  into  many  of  the 
bagnai^  of  Europe. 

Her  home  dnti>>f  were  over  the  tirat  in  her  heart  and  mind- 

I  do  not  know  who  wrote  this,  but  it  is  an  estimate  fully  and  entirely  true : — 

■*A*  tlio  inrulrmlorof  the  TiUl  importnnct  of  fiiFd  prinriples  of  jiuLice,  honour,  anil  intr^ty — 
of  CluwIiaD  viliura  loundud  uiKiD  ChiiiLuui  faiLh—of  oil  that  u  truly  nolile  in  uian  and  lorely  in 
■niiiaB — Hr*.  Iljflajid.  traia  Uia  niitiir*  of  bar  rotnpitBilioiii  and  thn  txteot  of  their  cJiculalian, 
ItM  frtinf  duDa  mora  than  nay  otbni  writer  of  th«  day.  The  religion  which  >he  nukee  ihi 
IliiMllJsirt  dI  >U  ttii*.  and  whirh  iba  faai  the  Krt  at  making  her  reader*  teach  theronWa*,  ii 
"  '  B  ta  it*  but  form  ;  unolitruHra,  and  yot  uohiling;  guntlvi  yet  ocliTfl  -,  modcat,  yet  flrm  ; 
_.llik  kind.  Olid  nnuisteut,  without  WHinieai,  ttigotry,  or  enlhumoBD.  Thi*  leligion  alui  boa 
ply  iTBlariaj.  but  pnrtisn],  uniler  trials  ipwai^r  than  any  the  baa  desoribed." 

t  work  by  which  she  is  beat  known,  and  which  baa  gone  tbrongh,  perht^s. 


lbrH<i<Uiid'(  HUih.neB  uicl  mlbnida  at  laaiifCT,  >tti4batin(  Item  In 

.1 "—ingi  be  sidaicd  tmm  aims  hiddn  Knua  of  (Vwufut  lancH. 

rhat  qt  a  lour  of  uiuniph,  thai  b>  htddisdotuaarutha 
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fifty  editioos,  haviog  been  often  translated,  is  "The  Son  of  a  Genius."  It  "was 
published  by  Harris,  once  a  famous  bookseller  at  the  comer  of  Si.  Paul's,  a  house 
which  an  excellent  and  liberal  firm  of  publishers  of  chfldren's  books  now  inhabit. 
She  received  for  it  ten  pounds.  It  was  so  rapidly  and  frequently  reprinted,  that  the 
publisher  made  by  it  as  many  hundreds.  I  remember  Mrs.  Hofland  telling  me  one 
day  she  had  that  morning  called  upon  Harris  concerning  a  new  edition — time 
(twenty-eight  years)  having  exhausted  his  claim  to  the  copyright,  which  conse- 
quently  reverted  to  her.  The  worthy  publisher  refused  to  acknowledge  any  such 
right,  protesting  against  it  on  the  ground  that  such  a  thing  had  never  happened  to 
him  before !     The  discussion  ended  in  his  giving  the  author  another  ten  pounds. 

She  died  at  Richmond,  Surrey,  on  the  9th  November,  1844 ;  and  a  monument  to 
her  memory  was  placed  in  the  church  there  by  a  few  admiring  friends. 

Hofland  was  an  excellent  artist  and  an  accomplished  man.  Miss  Mitford  said  of 
him  that  "  he  talked  pictures  and  painted  poems.'*  His  works  have  failed  to  find 
popularity,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  "buyers,"  in  this  age  of  art  -  patronage ; 
yet  few  painted  English  scenery  with  more  force  and  truth.  He  who  has  Hofland's 
picture  of  "  Richmond  Hill "  has  one  of  the  treasures  of  British  art. 


GRACE  AGUILAR. 


Although  there  is  little  "  in  common  "  between  those  of  whom  I  have  here  written 
and  this  excellent  Jewish  lady,  I  know  that  neither  of  them  would  be  displeased  at 
my  associating  her  name  with  theirs ;  they  would  have  loved,  esteemed,  and  honoured 
her  if  they  had  been  of  her  friends  in  life.  Though  the  earnest,  fervent,  and  devoted 
advocate  of  the  faith  in  which  she  was  bom — firmly  believing  it  to  be  right,  and 
acting  always  in  accordance  with  such  belief — she  was  Christian  in  all  the  loftiest 
and  noblest  essentials  of  that  creed :  charitable,  merciful,  upright,  and  true.  She 
died  young,  and  I  am  very  sure  has  joined  that  hierarchy  of  heaven — the  just  made 
perfect — who  worship  and  adore  without  let  or  hindrance  from  earth.  The  years  of 
her  pilgrimage  were  few,  but  they  were  employed  in  active  and  continual  labour  to 
promote  the  good  of  humankind ;  she  was  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  a  zealous 
worker  in  the  service  of  her  God,  and  in  practically  impressing  the  solemn  truth  of  the 
'*  new  commandment,"  that  ye  love  one  another.  Her  capacity  for  labour,  although 
her  frame  was  very  slender  and  her  constitution  ever  **  delicate,"  was  positively 
astounding.  She  has  bequeathed  a  store  of  treasure  in  literature  of  great  value,  and 
of  which  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say — it  might  be  bound  up  with  the  Bible ;  the 
Bible  of  the  Jews  or  the  Bible  of  the  Christians. 

We  had  the  privilege  to  know  her  intimately  duriug  the  later  years  of  her  career 
in  letters.  Here  is  Mrs.  Hall's  portrait  and  recollection  of  one  of  the  best  of  **  the 
women  of  Israel :  " — 

*'  At  our  first  introduction  we  were  slruck  as  much  by  the  eamefitness  and  eloquence  of  her 
conversation  as  by  her  delicate  and  lovely  countenance.  Her  person  and  address  were  exceedingly 
prepossessing,  her  eyes  of  the  deep  blue  that  looks  almost  black  in  particular  lights,  and  her  hair 


h  >nil  kbonduil.  Thin«  iru  no  nttompt  &t  diipln^,  do  nfiflctatjon  of  teaming  ;  no  dealre  to 
~d«  '  Bi*  will  in;  bnok«  '  apan  uny  ono,  or  in  any  way  ;  in  allthingi  ahe  wai  Kntceful  and.  well 
Too  fclt  >t  mice  thit  ahe  vas  a  carernlly-eduCHled  ^nClenoman,  and  if  ihere  viia  more 
and  ronlTality  «f  mannur  than  a  stranger  ^nerally  evinoea  on  a  flnC  tnCroiluotioD.  wa 
■rad  hat  ilwCHnC,*  and  that  the  Lone  of  her  studies,  aa  wpU  aa  her  pBadonaLe  loT»  of  muaie 
ud  Ush  muair'Jil  ■itjiiniiu'nia,  had  inrtraa^d  her  smaibility.  When  we  came  to  know  hsi  better, 
*•  <nm  cliannMl  aiwl  (UTprised  at  her  extensire  reading,  her  knowledge  of  (oreigii  litenttore,  and 
•etnal  Iwming,  ralicvrai  by  a  rafraahins  pinuure  in  juvpnile  ainuacnienta.  Each  intorvisw 
Inrf^Mad  oar  frieaddup,  and  the  quiuiUty  and  quiality  of  her  acquirement*  comtnandix)  our 
•^■BaraliniL  Stio  hail  mada  actliiBiutance  with  tho  bniutiea  of  Engliah  nature  during  a  long 
ftwIflMrw  in  Dnotuhin'.  loved  uw>  comitrv  wilh  bor  whole  h«rt.  and  enriohed  h«  mind  by  tho 
Maam  ii  aSbidad,  Sha  bad  eolleoted  uai  armiiged  ooncbotogli-iil  and  niineralogiral  apcoimeu*; 
t>nd  ttuwen  ma  only  aruaUivn  women  can  love  them  ;  and  with  nil  thia  woa  deeply  read  in 
Itwolof^  Mid  hiatory.  Whatovor  aha  knew,  sha  knew  thoroughlj' ;  riaiuf  at  aix  in  Iha  momintc, 
•ad  ^riBg  to  aaoh  bnur  l!a  sinploymcnt ;  cullivaling  and  nxercbing  bor  home  aditctioni,  and 
h«tfHa|[  opm  heart  f,>r  many  frietida,  All  thske  qualitiet  wore  wanned  by  a  fervid  eDlhuiinnR 
li«  wwitOTBC  *a*  high  and  holy.  She  apumed  all  enry  and  uncharitablenei*,  and  rendered  lovinx 
biawga  lo  whaWTiT  waa  gr«t  and  good.  It  wua  difficult  to  induce  her  lo  apeak  of  hanelf  and 
Iwi  own  dubigL  Attn  her  death  it  waa  deeply  inlorwitinp  to  hear  from  the  one  of  all  oliera  who 
k>T*d  anil  know  ber  best,  het  m^tlier,  of  the  progreaa  of  her  mind  from  infancy  to  womanhood  *, 
It  |4«t*d  to  ronriQcingly  bow  rii'Uy  ahe  deierved  the  affMtion  Uie  inapiieil." 

Bbe  «ru  honi  ut  Hackney,  in  Jane.  I8I6,  anil  died  at  Frankrori,  iu  July,  IB47. 
Her  BWDy  works  exhibit  rare  industry;  tbut  etititkil  "Tlie  Women  of  larael "  ia, 
^■riispH,  tho  boit  known  ;  it  is  in  high  favour  with  readers  of  all  ileDOiniimtionB  in 
rtUnxn;  it  iiit4!rfure8  witli  no  prejudice.  Neiirly  an  much  may  be  said,  indeed,  of 
kU  bar  Other  books ;  but  that  especially  illufitrates  a  History  sacteil  alike  lo  those 
wtio  adoni  the  Living  (iod  of  Gentile  aud  of  Jew. 
,  Whtn  in  Krankfart  some  years  ago,  we  visited  the  grave  of  this  admirable 
u  the  groonil  kUiitted  to  the  Jews  as  their  burying -place  in  the  Free  City, 
it  in  K  comer,  near  to  that  in  which  Protcetauts  ore  interred.  A  head- 
I  ttMrki  the   spot ;    a|>oTi  it  are  carved  a  balterdy  uud   five   fitara,   and   thia 


the  fruit  uf  ber  handa,  and  let  ber  own 


u  her  in  tJie  f^lsa." — Prov. 


be  t43  Mty  enough  of  Grace  Agnilar  if  we  quote   part   of  an  address 
tn  her  by  several  Jewish  ladies  previous  to  her  departure  from  England 


_, — Oar  admiration  of  your  talents,  our  venerstion   of  yonr  chantcter,  our 

•minsnt  aorTiiwe  your  writings  render  our  aei,  our  people,  our  faith,— in  which 

'  tran  religion  is  embudiud, — all  thmo  motives  combine  to  inducu  us  to  intrqdo 

otitat  to  ^te  utlaronoe   to   aentiments  which  we  are  happy  (u  feel  and 

"  "■'  "  "      ''  """"    "~.   modem  times,  noTer  been  the  cflso  that  a 

-  -       -      -  ana 


Mrilr  *blc)>  tt  Out  tmuuro 
IbtB  lb*  prU*  of  man,  ah*  at 
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maiden — none  more  piona  than  that  of  the  woman  in  iBiueL  Ton  have  ▼indicated  our  mcial  and 
spiritual  equality  in  the  faith ;  you  have,  by  your  excellent  example,  triumphantly  refuted  the 
aspersion  that  the  Jewish  religion  leaves  unmoved  the  heart  of  the  Jewish  woman ;  while  yoiir 
writing  place  within  our  reach  those  higher  motives,  those  holier  consolations,  which  flow  nom 
the  spirituality  of  our  religion,  which  urge  the  soul  to  commune  with  its  Maker,  and  direct  it  to 
His  g^raoe  and  EUa  mercy,  as  the  best  guide  and  protector  here  and  hereafter." 


CATHEKINE  SINCLAIK. 


In  Angast,  1864,  this  admirable  and  most  accomplished  lady  died  at  Eensingion,  in 
the  Vicarage  House  of  her  brother,  the  venerable  and  good  Archdeacon.  It  was  onr 
high  and  valued  privilege  to  know  her  well,  and  to  love  her  much.  As  a  neighbour 
and  a  friend  we  obtained  her  regard,  and  that  of  her  excellent  sister.  Lady  Glasgow, 
who  has  since  passed  away,  as  also  has  our  valued  friend  the  Archdeacon.  The 
sisters  worked  *'  hand  in  hand,*'  all  their  lives  long,  to  advance  the  interests  of 
humanity  by  promoting  the  cause  of  God,  and  they  have  left  a  gracious  memory — 
that  of  the  one  to  a  large  circle,  and  that  of  the  other  to  mankind,  for  whose  welfare 
she  laboured  earnestly  and  long. 

Catherine  Sinclair  was  the  daughter  of  the  Bight  Honourable  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
Bart.,  the  well-known  agriculturist  and  financier  of  the  da)rs  of  George  III.,*  by  the 
Honourable  Diana,  only  daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Macdonald,  chieftain  of  the  ancient 
clans,  and  the  lineal  representative  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles.  She  was  bom  in  the 
year  1800,  and  began  to  write  and  publish  early.  She  was  high  bom  and  high  bred, 
but  practically  carried  out  the  injunction  to  **  condescend  to  men  of  low  estate ;  "  for 
her  toil,  apart  from  her  books,  was  mainly  to  advance  the  temporal  and  eternal 
welfare  of  the  poor  and  needy. 

Miss  Sinclair  wrote  for  Messrs.  Chambers  a  Memoir  of  her  father,  who  died  in 
1885.     I  extract  from  that  Memoir  the  following  passage  : — 

"  <  He  was  the  most  indefatigable  man  in  Europe,  and  the  man  of  the  largest  acquaintance : ' 
thus  said  the  Abb6  Gr^goire  of  the  late  Sir  John  Sinclair.  He  was  truly,  in  many  respects,  a 
very  extraordinary  person ;  but  the  basis  of  all  his  distinction  lay  in  his  benevolent  and  disin- 
terested desire  to  be  useful  in  his  day  and  generation.  A  private  gentleman,  bom  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  he  became,  purely  through  his  zeal  for  the  good  of  the  community, 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  one  of  the  most  honoured  men  of  his  age.  Besides  receiving 
diplomas  from  twenty-five  learned  and  scientific  societies  on  the  Continent,  he  had  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  his  national  services  decreed  separately  to  him  by  twenty-two  counties  in  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  by  numerous  towns,  where  ho  was  gratefully  acknowledged  as  a  general  bene- 
factor to  his  country." 

Sir  John*s  mother  was  a  sister  of  the  seventeenth  Earl  of  Sutherland  ;  and  some 
idea  of  the  early  training  he  received  may  be  obtained  by  the  following  extracts  from 
a  letter  written  by  her  to  him  on  her  death- bed  : — 

^^  May  religion  and  virtue  be  the  rule  of  all  your  actions  ;  and  suffer  not  the  temptations  or 
allurements  ot  a  vain  world  to  make  you  swerve  from  your  duty Adieu,  my  dearest  son, 

•  While  I  woe  recalling  this  Memory  I  chanced  to  find  in  my  own  library  a  pamphlet  on  •*  Waste  Land«,'* 
"  preoeuted  by  Sir  John  Sinclair  to  Colonel  Robert  Hall,"— my  father,— in  1808. 


CATHERIS'E  Sl.VCLAJR. 


.(  in  annthei  world,  as  I  tru 
t  8«viniir.  lliAt  wo  ehall  meel 
omit  tram  tTuuhlin^,  and  whcr 


I  in  the  mercj  nf  Ond,  »nd  through  the  merit*  of  ftn  all- 
in  a  alnte  uf  htiaa  and  eodlsH  hupplDeN,  whore  tbe 
the  wear;  are  at  rcBt.' ' 


I  position  in  society,  however.  onnWed  her  to  pictnre  the  upper 
t  two  of  the  earliest  of  her  works,  "  Modem  AccompUshmentB  "  and 
"  "  ehe  exposes  with  a  humonr  peculiarly  her  own  the  prevailing 
M  at  female  etlucntiou,  felicitonsly  cootytsUng  the  uutu&l  state  of  thio^a  with 
whftt  odocalion  ought  to  be,  and  depicting  with  admirahle  trntb  aud  freshnosa  the 
c)MFMt«Hitic  sentiment  and  conversatioD  of  faEhiooable  circles." 

Sach  A  descent,  with  such  training,  prodaced  their  natural  fruit ;  and  it  is  giviug 
her  bjr  BO  meuiH  too  hi^h  a  position  if  we  place  her  amoug  tbe  best  aud  moat  useful 
of  Um  kulbora  of  the  ago. 

tflw  was  not  an  anthor  only.  Yinitors  to  Edinburgh  mny  perceive  convouicnt 
■Mts  or  ImieheB  in  BOme  of  its  leading  thoroughfares ;  they  were  placed  there  by 
Cktlicrine  Binelair.  The  first  public  fountain  erected  in  the  fair  city  waR  built  at  her 
coat.  In  tha  Scotlisb  metropolis  there  are  several  "  ouokiug  depots,"  where  working 
awn  and  wtnncn  may  dine  well  for  four  pennies  :  tbe  two  earliest  of  them  were 
iittrDdae«Ml  and  "inaugurated"  by  Catherine  Sinclair.  She  hired  a  large  hall,  and 
pmrsiUd  on  many  of  her  friends  to  give  lectures  therein.  In  one  of  its  suborhs 
tbn  it  %a  indnstrial  school,  in  which  girls  are  prepared  for  domestic  service  : 
OfcUianDe  Siodair  founded  it.  gome  very  a^od  women  had  pensions  while  she 
Ined — ont  of  her  very  shallow  purse  they  were  supported ;  nay,  from  the  aam« 
MMiTM  wa<  provided  a  company  of  volauteers,  with  nniform,  a  band,  and  a  drill- 
WTgeamt.  All  theso  things  we  know ;  and  perhaps  tfacro  are  a  hundred  others  of 
wtueb  we  know  nothing.  The  cabmen  of  Edinburgh,  when  she  died,  held  a  meeting 
to  Keord  their  gratitude  for  services  received,  directly  and  indirectly,  by  her  help ; 
oad  if  not  bu  "  chief  moarners,"  there  were  none  at  her  funeral  who  more  deeply 
picrad  for  their  loss  than  "  her  own  company  of  volunteers."  And  her  fnneral  (for 
the  waa  buried  in  her  native  city),  though  attended  by  many  high-born  and  courtly 
nmaxntn,  was  "  honoured  "  by  Uie  "  following  "  of  hundreds  of  the  humbler  and 
pMffcal  efauaea  of  the  Scottish  metropolis. 

Tha  Qae«n  sent  this  message  to  her  relatives : — "  Her  Majesty  was  well 
mnaiiiliil  not  only  with  Misa  Sinclair's  literary  abilities,  but  also  with  her  constant, 
•ctire,  and  wccessful  exertions  for  the  benefit  of  her  fellow-creatures."  And  there 
wvn  few  of  the  Queen's  subjects  who  knew  this  greatly  good  woman,  through  either 
Iwr  cbariUea  nr  hnr  writings,  who  did  not  mourn  the  loss  of  a  true  and  loving  friend 
when  abe  waa  removed  from  earth  to  heaven. 

She  wa*  ramarkahly  tall — so,  indeed,  were  all  the  daughters  and  sons  of  Sir  John 
Snidair.  The  stups  tliat  led  to  their  ball  door  in  Edinburgh  were  known  aa  the 
tiiaot'f  Stairs,  and  it  was  said  the  baronet  bad  more  than  sixty  feet  of  children ! 
Her  form  waa  dignified  :  her  (nee  would  have  been  handsome,  but  that  it  was  much 
"  piUnI  "  by  Ihe  small-pox;  a  keenly-observnnt  and  yet  gentle  eye.  a  peculiarly 
jlHinl  and  gonarone  mouth,  and  an  expansive  forehead,  gave  to  her  countenance 


h 
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the  expression  that  is  always  indicative  of  goodness.  She,  like  Maria  Edgeworth 
and  Barbara  Hofland,  needed  no  other  beauty  than  that  which  is  communicated  to 
the  features  by  the  sool. 

Religion  assumed  no  ascetic  character  with  Catherine  Sinclair;  she  could  be 
merry  and  wise,  and  was  always  cheerful ;  she  was  at  times  full  of  humour ;  some 
of  her  sayings,  indeed,  though  thoroughly  womanly,  might  be  circulated  as  examples 
of  pure  wit. 

The  following  sketch  (which  Lady  Glasgow  quotes  in  a  Memoir  of  her  sister, 
privately  printed)  was  written  by  Mrs.  Hall  soon  after  her  death : — 

'*  In  composition  she  was  as  conscientious  as  in  all  other  things,  desiring  simply  to  strengthen, 
impress,  and  fortify  her  object — caring  comparatively  little  bow  to  beautify  it  by  extraneous  orna- 
ment. In  whatever  she  (&d  she  was  &ithfully  in  earnest,  perfectly  and  entirely  free  fn>m  eveij 
idea  of  self.  She  sought  truth  with  the  diligence  and  simplicity  of  a  child,  whose  first  daty  u 
obedience.     In  her  it  was  obedience  to  the  will  of  her  Divine  Master. 

**Miss  Sinclair's  actual  home  was  in  £^inbur)th;  she  was  only  in  London  during  'the 
season,'  where  she  was  claimed  by  all  circles — the  literary,  the  scientific,  the  fashionable,  the 
artistic,  the  religious — her  enlarged  mind  and  quick  sympathies  finding  and  giving  pleasure 
wherever  she  went :  young  and  old  greeted  her  advent  with  delight.  We  have  seen  many  a  fMir 
(fill  decline  a  quadrille  for  the  greater  pleasure  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  *  talk '  with  *  MiM 
Catherine.'  Gilted  with  great  quietness,  simplicity,  and  refinement  of  manner,  she  had  also  a 
certain  dignity  and  pelf-possession  that  put  vulgarity  out  of  countenance,  and  kept  presumption 
in  awe.  She  was  gifted,  as  indeed  are  all  her  family,  with  a  sing^ularly  sweet,  soft,  and  rather 
low  voice,  with  remarkable  elegance  and  ease  of  diction,  a  perfect  taste  in  manners  and  conver- 
sation without  loquacity.  She  loved  the  world  because  it  was  God's  world,  and  the  people  thereof 
because  He  had  breathed  into  them  the  spirit  of  immortality.  If  Catherine  Sinclair  sought  to 
establish  woman's  '  rights/  it  was  simply  by  obtaining  a  wider  rang^  for  the  ezer<!i8e  of  woman's 
duties.  Apart  from  Uie  *  strr>ng-minded '  clique  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  '  fast '  indelioicies  of 
younger  women  on  the  other,  ^liss  Catherine  Sinclair  worked,  and  wearied  not.  Devoted, 
without  affectation  ;  faithful  to  her  Maker  and  her  fellow-creatures ;  without  guile ;  without  an 
atom  of  literary  jealousy  ;  a  woman  whom  it  was  a  pririlege  and  an  honour  to  call '  friend.' " 


JANE  AND  AXXA  MAEIA  POETEE. 

I  KNEW  the  sisters  Jane  and  Anna  Maria  Porter  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1816,  when 
they  resided  with  their  brother,  a  physician,  at  Bristol.  I  was  a  lad  at  school ;  bat 
I  had  read  the  **  Scottish  Chiefs,''  and  the  author  of  that  most  popular  novel  was  to 
me  all  but  an  object  of  adoration.  Jane  Porter  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  her  beauty 
as  well  as  fame :  she  had  hosts  of  worshippers,  and  among  them,  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say,  there  were  princes  and  kings  ;  for  that  novel  had  made  its  way,  by 
translations,  into  nearly  every  court  of  Europe,  and  **  Tbaddeus  of  Warsaw  "  had 
been  proscribed  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon — he  who  was,  in  1816,  a  chained  eagle 
on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena.  I  can  even  now — though  more  than  sixty  years  have 
passed,  and  she  has  been  thirty  years  in  her  grave — recall  the  fine  form  and 
intellectual  grace  of  the  author,  then  a  woman  in  her  prime.  **  Waverley  **  had  not 
been  issued  when  Jane  Porter  was  a  Power  in  Fiction  ;  and,  although  an  almost 
total  eclipse  obscured  her  light,  if  it  did  not  altogether  destroy  her  renown,  when  a 
loftier  genius  absorbed  public  attention,  the  readers  of  her  novels  were,  and  are, 


fANH  AND  ANNA   MARIA   PORTER. 


kdntirers  of  her  akiU  m  de^-iBmg  a  story,  and  her  talent  in  portraying 

Wb  may  marvdl  at  thu  enormous  popularity  her  romances  achieved.  They  would 
And  few  readers  now ;  hot,  a§  I  have  elsewhere  ohserved,  fifty  or  aiity  years  aj-o. 
wfata  *  womaD  wrote  a  hook  she  became  an  idol :  common-placB  was  ma^^ified  into 
gciiiait;  Bod  all  the  novel  readers  in  Engtimd — they  were  an  t«ns  then  to  thousaiidH 
Ww-~-wen  reujy  to  knpol  in  homage  at  her  fe«t.  Let  the  most  easily  satisfied  try 
lo  ^  UiroQfch  "  TbaddnUH  of  Warsaw,"  and  be  will  wonder  how  it  was  possible  its 
aaibor  oaoJd  have  oblain«d  s 


I 


ndr  mother  wan  a  nativB  of  Durham — a  tliorongb  lady  in  all  respects.  Their 
fcHlg  «H  U  Irish  gentleman  of  good  famUy,  and  had  been  an  officer  in  the  Ennis- 
IdBa  Dnmooo*.  Tho  mother  became  a  widow  not  long  aft«r  her  marriage,  and 
naided  iu  KdiDhurgb,  ubielly  to  ba  within  reach  of  oilncation  for  her  two  sons,  one  of 
vbom,  afl«rwardH  becoming  Sir  Robert  Ker  Port<>r.  an  officer  of  rank  in  oar  own 
wrmj,  held  a  diBtin^uisUvd  jxist  in  tho  service  of  Itussia,  am)  was  a  man  of  mark. 
Many  can  r(>tn«mbpr  his  panorama  of  the  Btotiuingof  Seriugapatam,  ona  of  the  earliest. 
if  Dol  Ibo  ftnt,  of  tbr  pictures  of  that  class.  He  was  a  runiarkably  bandsomo  man. 
•■d  Wd  aarriud  a  Bussian  priiicvss. 

Jan*  WM  bom  in  1776,  and  Anna  Maria  iu  1781.  It  was  during  the  residence  of 
tka  BHfthar  and  sister*  at  Eaber  that  wo  Vaev  most  of  the  eminout  and  truly  eatimiible 
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family.  Ibey  lived  there  in  comparative  retirement  in  1828,  and  dnring  BevenI 
Enbaedaent  venrs,  restiiig  maiiilv  on  the  fame  and  means  they  had  BC([nired;  the  <MM 
hugely,  the  other  to  a  limited  extent,  yet  sufficient  for  limited  needs. 

It  was  a  pretty  cottage,  and  ve  hope  is  so  still ;  the  nei^bonrhood  is  very  charm- 
ing, full  of  interesting  traditions  of  the  long  ago :  their  little  garden  waa  backed  by 
the  Park  of  Claremont :  some  relics  are  there  associated  with  Cardinal  WcJsey ;  and 
Hampton  Court  is  not  lar  off.  There  the  mother  died,  and  in  the  adjacent  chnrchyard 
she  vras  buried.  The  lost  Ume  we  saw  Jane  we  promised  we  would  occasionally  viat 
her  grave,  aud  we  have  done  so.     The  tomb  is  here  |HctnTed. 


This  is  ihc  inscripiioD  on  the  lomb : 

~Brn  ^RTs  in  Jr'^Bf  1  OnciIiiB  v>i»v. 

Tin  K-l.H^  Q.-tfcrnVw.  IVem,  i-lO  (<!*■  E.-**rt  K*r  IVn*i. 

A&J  .•(  JiH  ud  .Vdiu  >1uu  r«nri. 

WVi  n  urn  in  B.^'.  hur-.^ii  inminE :.-  («  ham  npuB 

\r:ik br rush- liar  birwrd liE^dxa ulthtir 

nc^jxir:  Jir  pr«n.  fat  tix  aiaitttwi  to  tic  IVm.- 

1  borrow  Mrs.  Hall'?  ivrtrails  ■.•f  the  ^isl*r^  : 


luinn:  »  h<r  rcfi'i  ptii:v.     ih^v  K-ib  IkVsn^  iCi=«;:;3v.  i^:  ib«l>facar  of  die  me  'iiimii  iI 


Mi  «ctrUisly  of  Tb>lia  tod  Melpoinese." * 

I  insert  a  cliarackrutic  letter  I  received  from  Joiie  Porter : — 

'■  Oclokr  ■ioi/i,  1836. 

"  1  with  to  t«ll  j'ou  ft  little  story,  \ry  nay  of  cxcuie  for  troubling  you  Bgaia  on  the 
•rt  oT paUUhing  thowt  MS.'l.  I  sent  to  yoii'in  tiis.Vrtr  Mmithhi.  In  shoit  [though  in  matt«n 
fallnff  oni  fallow-crmturcs,  beyond  IhtniMlTss,  the '  right  hand  should  not  know  what  the  loli 
AoM  )■  I  ana  ana  vhoM  DSTer  \tiy  extenuve  vune-etrings  often  liul  in  meeting  Ihe  atrstuh 
■oow  bud  onnwity  nay  require  of  them,  and  my  objccl  in  wishing  to  publiih  tbooo  fwiien  wu  Id 
nwtaoeof  Umm  eiigotdoa.  A  poor  lady,  whom  I  liaew  in  my  own  youth, — beautiful,  admired. 
■Bwt,  toit  nuda  an  unfonutute  mmtriaga,  then  woi  left  in  atxugglins  oircumtttnccB ;  and  Irom 
oat  caludty  ta  anothar  overwholmiag  her,  xhe  ha.«  aomo  timu  been  reduced  to  bo  depreoicd  and 
Mtadkaa  a  eoadUion,  that,  aa  a  kat  atlompt  to  obuin  a  bare  Gubnalcnce,  «he  took  a.  sii]iill  homo  in 
lf»iii-W»afBr  to  l«t  ita  roomi,  eicept  one  for  henalf  o  nd  two  diiughten,  and  her  parlour,  into  ludgings 
ier  liMiMUa  M«iipitn|ji.  She  coold  not  vpntore  engaging  a  place  luitalite  far  perions  of  any  higher 
di^lix,  ihvefDtv  Iheir  pay  coold  not  but  be  humble  as  their  circumBlonccs.  To  add  to  her  meaui 
a  liBl*  I  raoommendud  Ui  her  collecting  a  fuw  books  to  let  out  in  the  way  of  a  circulating  library, 
■b4  wlwt  •masing  books  of  m;  own  tliat  I  hikd,  ur  others  1  promised  from  kind  fiiendu,  I  sent 
lo  hm.  But  uf  courws  from  so  narrow  a  thannel,  the  collection  could  be  but  small;  ths  proQla 
tlHt«(b(«  ^bort  of  any  montionabla  assiiilance.  Hence,  from  time  to  time,  as  almost  the  only  friend 
B0V  kA  to  11m  poor  friood  of  my  former  days,  iho  turna  to  ma  in  any  of  her  pecuniary  distrcMM, 
wnk  la  tha  Dlnuut  of  my  own  ciicuroscribcd  limits  of  powar  I  rvlieva  them.  Her  times  for  paying 
nat  and  taxc*  ace  usnaJly  her  trying  aossons,  for  the  fluctuations  of  lodgers  often  leavm  her  quite 
■  «»rwd.  In  affnihension  of  this,  Utoly,  and  in  ahort  to  save  thetr  doily  expeosea,  Tb«odat«,  her 
)a«ng«i  danger  (to  whom  shs  gives  charge  of  their  littlo  money  concemg),  haa  denied  herself  all 

dko'  •limsBt  but  tM  and  dry  bread It  is  her  lulUir  in  acknowledgment  for  this  that  I 

loclaao  lo  yon,  to  show  you,  in  her  own  artless  tiingoagc,  a  lilUa  of  her  story,  and  therefore  to 
SKpkia  Buira  fordUy  than  my  own  could  do,  my  reasonH  for  wishing  lu  gather  a  fsw  pound!  by 
OBMtaBM  by  the  pulilication  »(  the  iiapcrs  I  lent  to  you,  for  indeed  her  •uccouc  in  hor  great  snti- 
riyalari  )MOd.  "  Vouts  most  true, 

"JjUtb  Pobtik." 

Wbeo  we  btHt  euw  Juie  I'urtor  (fur  Muriii  died  luouy  yuan  before  her  Hiutof  t — at 
HoBlpaDuri  iteHr  Bristol,  in  1832),  it  woa  at  Brietol,  in  her  brutUer's  bouse ;  she  wait 
Umb  bat  the  bIuiIuw  of  her  former  self,  and  could  not  lisa  from  her  conch  without 
unUuiM :  yitt  she  bud  tbu  grace  mid  dignity  tliiit  appertiiiii  to  honoured  old  ngc,  and 
WM  still  b»aatiful — the  bennty  of  uge.  8h«  was  still  the  eamo  gentle,  boly-uiinded 
WMnu  aha  had  ever  been,  bending  with  Christiau  fnith  to  the  will  of  the  Almighty — 
btdbg  bar  time.  She  died  there  ou  the  21th  of  Uay,  18S0 ;  and  I  preBume  she  i» 
bniicil  Ib  tbkt  cily  of  u«gIocted  and  forgotten  worthiox.  As  witb  the  other  admirable 
waoea  u[  whom  1  have  here  given  Memories,  the  uisters  wore  never  seduced  by 
piUje  bomagtf  to  neglect  the  duties  of  privnto  UtV'.  They  were  bard  and  earnest 
woHwr*  with  the  pcu.  but  they  were  zcalouts  in  all  the  thoughts,  earcK,  and  industriea 
that  nnder  hoiue  traui|uil  and  buppy.  They  were  prulilic  uathor^,  indeed;  bnt 
iMTtr  forgot  that  there  are  dutien  more  paramount,  more  buuourabUi — more  pro- 
CUbtCtia  tmtli,  in  the  better  sense  of  the  Lenu—tbau  those  they  discharged  for  "  tbo 


4  ksr  to  a  aaamw  Ivhit  «t 
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■fUr  (liB  iiiihUiilwd''Thi>ddinwut  Wu> 
*  Miitk  intti  111  1  hcAk.  "AitlHt  Tuln,"  la  tTW, 
■Mta4C-&Mtu  si  Wanio,"  unlU  liOII. 
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I  have  thus  given  "  Memories  "  of  seven  remarkable  women.  Elaeh  was  a  bene- 
factor by  her  writings;  these  writings  were  specially  designed  and  ealeolaied  io 
nphold  the  position  of  women  in  the  several  relations  of  mother,  wife,  daughter, 
friend,  teacher,  and  companion ;  but  neither  Hannah  More,  nor  Maria  Edgeworth, 
nor  Barbara  Hofland,  nor  Jane  nor  Anna  Maria  Porter,  nor  Grace  Agoilar,  nor,  later, 
Catherine  Sinclair,  foresaw  a  period  when  a  wrac^e  for  what  is  wrongly  called 
'*  Woman*s  Rights  *'  wonld  not  only  be  forced  on  public  attention,  bat  be  pressed, 
with  unseemly  compulsion,  on  the  Legislature ;  and  I  cannot  better  close  this  chapter 
than  by  printing  the  views  of  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  on  this  all-important  and  somewhat 
engrossing  subject,  believing  that  the  truly  great  and  essentially  good  women  I  have 
described  would  have  "  entered  their  protests  '*  if  they  had  lived  to  see  the  peril  in 
which  certain  foolish  brawlers  are  striving  to  place  their  sex. 

It  is  matter  for  deep  regret,  for  intense  sorrow  indeed — ''  be  it  spoken,  to  their 
shame  *' — ^that  women  have  recently  inaugurated  a  *'  movement  *'  for  the  creation  of 
what  they  call  "  Woman*s  Rights,'*  and  that  among  its  zealous,  but  unthinking  advo- 
cates are  a  few — very  few — Women  of  Letters.  I  do  not  find  many,  if  any,  whose 
\iews  are  entitled  to  much  attention,  or  whose  claims  to  be  heard  are  indisputable ; 
but  those  who  push  and  clamour  will  force  aside  the  judicious  and  just :  the  foolish 
are  proverbially  bolder  than  the  wise ;  some  will  ''  rush  in  **  where  others  "  fear  to 
tread  :**  and  it  may  seem  that  those  who  are  silent  give  consent. 

I  believe  this  **  movement**  to  be  pregnant  vrith  incalculable  danger  to  men,  but 
especially  to  women  ;  and  that,  if  the  ''  claims**  be  conceded  and  women  be  displaced 
from  their  proper  sphere,  society,  high  and  low,  will  receive  such  a  shock  as  must  not 
only  convulse,  but  shatter,  the  fabric,  which  no  after-conviction  and  repentance  can 
restore  to  its  natural  form. 

I  address  this  warning  to  my  sex,  and  from  the  vantage-ground  of  the  '*  Old 
Experience,**  that — 

*^dot]i  attain 
TV>  aomething  cf  prophetie  stimui ;  ** 

and  I  earnestly  entreat  women  to  beware  of  lures  that  in  the  name  of  "  Electoral 
Rights  ** — the  beginning  of  the  end — would  deprive  them  of  their  power  and  lower 
their  position  under  a  pretence  to  raise  it. 

I  warn  women  of  all  countries,  all  ages,  all  conditions,  all  classes : 

And  1  humbly  urge  upon  the  Legislature  to  resist  demands  that  are  opposed  to 
Wisdom,  Mercy,  and  Religion. 

When  women  cease  to  be  women,  as  regards  all  that  makes  them  most  attractive 
— and  ihat  must  ine^4tably  be  the  result  of  concessions  which  are  asked  for  as 
'*  rights/*  which  are,  indeed,  daringly  demanded  on  the  principle  that  the  Constitu- 
tion shall  recognise  no  distinction  between  women  and  men ;  that  whatever  men  are 
required  to  do.  women  shall  be,  at  the  least,  entitled  to  do^it  is  surely  mental  blind- 
ness which  cannot  foresee  the  misery  that  must  follow  the  altered  relations  and 
changed  conditions  of  both. 

1  do  not  consider  it  a  degradation ;  but  whether  it  be  so  or  not^  I  am  quite  sore  the 
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Lg,  nnd  controlling  impulse  of  women  is  to  render  themselves  agreeable 
aeii — whether  by  beauty,  gentleness,  forethought,  energy,  intelligence, 
home' virtues,  toil-assistajice,  in  "  hours  of  ease,"  in  sickness,  or  amid 
^m  pcrydrndtioe,  aniieties,  disappointments,  and  labours  that  environ  life  :  it  is  so,  and 
•vtr  wiU  be  ho,  in  spite  of  the  "  strong-minded"  who  cuusider  and  deicribe  as  liQmi- 
womau's  glorj',  and  should  be  her  boust. 
That  cDstom  and  law  press  heavily  and  unjustly  on  women  cannot  be  doubted  : 
will  be  benefactors  who  succeed  in  guarding  her  against  oppression,, in  obtaining 
h«r  proteetiou,  and  in  securing  to  ber  those  "  rights"  which  are  based  on  policy 
;  bat  the  rights  thiit  are  i-alculated  to  make  women  happier  aud  better  are 
it  from  Uiose  that  are  designed  to  give  to  them  eqnahty  with  men  as 
avocations,  and  duties,  from  which  the  minds  of  all  rightly  thinking 
ifiU  torn  with  tustinotive  dread. 

S  Mwy  to  fanny  women  doing  men's  work — n-ith  a  emile  and  a  sob :  we  have 
id  axamiiles  of  so  revolting  an  evil ;  a  few  nuch  cases  in  England,  many  more 
eonutriea.  I  have  seen,  in  Bavaria,  a  woman  harnessed  with  a  cow 
to  Um  jilaiigb,  the  men  and  horses  being  awu.y  drilling  for  war ;  aud  in  the  "  black 
rouutry"  there  are  wuuton  bending  all  day  long  under  Hhameful  burdens  from  the 
coal-pit  tu  the  barge.  Not  long  ago  there  were  cases  even  worse:  legislation  has 
IcBMdMd  or  abrogated  many  of  them. 

Agitation  to  limit  women's  wurk  to  work  for  whieh  they  are  designed  by  nature — 
worli.  phynoJ  and  iutvltectual — would  bo,  indeed,  a  duty.  But  tliat  is  not  what  tlie 
"•troog.Biiiided"  want. 

nM  wlvocatee  of  Women's  Rights  do  not  contemplate  their  employment  as  soldier* 
ukd  aailon;  tliat  is  all.  The  Senate,  the  Bar,  the  Church — all  public  officea,  from 
tbal  uf  thu  rirst  Lord  of  the  Treasury-  to  the  porter  who  stands  at  the  door  in  Down- 
iai|  Street,  are  to  bo  opened  to  theu.  The  subject  is  loo  serious  for  ridicule  :  yet 
on*  b  stningly  tompted  to  use  the  weapon  in  dealing  with  it.  It  would  be  easy  to 
pieUm  %  thunsand  absurdities  that  must  arise  from  such  a  confusion  as  that  contem- 
jhtri :  taA  vany  mould  it  be  tu  show  that  evils,  as  yet  scarcely  conceivable,  would 
VMM  lirDBi  a  itaeci!i4sfal  attempt  to  place,  woman  beside  man  as  his  competitor,  iustead 
iff  hia  kdpmate.  An  ntiwomanly  womiui  is  always  avoided ;  a,  masculine  woman  ih 
not*  repulsive  than  on  effeminate  man.  How  would  it  be  if  the  Legislature  decreed 
an  "  equality  "  that  places  the  one  in  the  position  of  the  other — outraging  the  pliunesi 
|VUiei|ilM  of  nature,  and  the  obvious,  as  well  as  declared,  will  of  Qod  ? 

It  >a  hard  to  believe  that  those  who  advocate  this  new  version  of  "Woman's 
Bi^ita"  va  really  in  earnest — that  they  actiudly  desire  the  changes  announced  in 
thoir  proipviiune.  No  doubt  some  designing,  or  ambitions,  or  "  unsexed"  women, 
Mfif-appoiotod  leaders,  have  led  weak  women  to  follow  them — sheep  gone  astray — and 
wbti  Emvk  boan  deluded  into  sanction  of  this  miserable  scheme.  The  number  is  entail ; 
tat  il  amy  be  Migment«d  by  iguoronuu  and  prejudice ;  nay,  by  a  false  hope  that  good 
nay  eomo  oat  of  evil — that  tigs  may  grow  on  thistles,  and  grapes  on  thorns. 

1  baUoira  the  uriginators,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  sustainers,  of  this  monstroua 
jvnfeel  ara  not  membon  of  any  Christian  church.     1  hope  it  is  so;  for  those  who 
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accept  the  New  Testament  as  their  guide  can  have  no  fellowship  with  those  who  pat 
aside  the  first  principles  of  its  inspired  teaching,  and  utterly  ignore  the  precepts  and 
example  of  onr  Lord  and  his  Apostles.  It  is  Christianity  that  places  woman  in  her 
true  position ;  and  those  who  would  remove  her  firom  it  repudiate  the  faith  by  which 
she  is  elevated,  purified,  and  upheld.  A  woman  without  an  Altar  is  even  more 
degraded  than  a  woman  without  a  Hearth. 

Those  who  might  be  expected  to  make  their  way  to  high  places  in  professions,  or 
as  merchants  or  bankers,  or  even  manufacturers  or  traders,  must,  admittedly »  be  the 
best  of  the  sex :  with  men  it  is  so ;  the  intellectually  weak  seldom  succeed  in  gaining 
the  winning-post.  But  is  it  not  the  best  who  are  most  needed  to  rock  the  cradle, 
and,  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  phrase,  to  sweep  the  hearth,  ministering  to  the  needs 
and  comforts  of  man,  and  so  promoting  his  interests  and  happiness  as  well  as  her 
own  ?  Are  the  feeblest  and  the  worst  to  be  put  aside  for  the  duties  of  wifehood  and 
maternity  ?  or  are  all  '*  emancipated  '*  women  to  ignore  the  sacred  influences  of 
Home? 

Woman  has  immense  power ;  of  a  sarety,  it  will  be  lessened,  and  not  increased, 
by  public  manifestation  of  it — by  a  proclamation  that  ''she  rules** — by  an  inde- 
pendence that  destroys  all  trust — by  a  spirit  of  nvalry  and  a  struggle  for  pre- 
eminence which  are,  in  fact,  moral  and  social  death ! 

Yes ;  woman  luu  immense  pow6r.  It  is  the  mother  who  makes  the  man :  long 
before  he  can  lisp  her  name,  her  task  of  education  Ls  commenced ;  and,  to  be  effective, 
it  must  be  continuous.  Aliis  for  those  who  can  teach  but  occasionally,  by  fits  and 
starts — at  wide  intervals,  between  which  there  must  be  blanks  or  worse  !  There  are 
many  to  whom  that  destiny  is  ine\'itable ;  but  what  woman  so  utterly  sins  against 
nature  as  to  wish  for  it  and  seek  for  it  ? 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  '*  those  who  rock  the  cradle  rule  the  world.** 
The  future  rests  mainly  with  the  mother ;  foolish  are  all,  and  wicked  are  some,  who 
strive  for  the  enactment  of  laws  that  would  deprive  her  of  her  first,  her  greatest,  her 
holiest  '^  rights,'*  to  tiy  a  wild  experiment  by  which,  under  the  senseless  cry  of 
'*  equality,**  women  would  be  displaced  from  the  position  in  which  God  has  placed 
them,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  for  all  Time,  and  for  Eternity.* 


**  The  opinions  thus  expressed  by  Mrs.  Hall  \rere  referred  to  in  the  Hoose  of  Commons  bjr  Mr.  BnKdlett,  the 
member  fbr  Dumbartonshire,  during  the  debate  on  the  :N>th  of  April,  1876,  Mr.  Fonjrth  having  mored  the  seoond 
reading  of  a  bill  to  extend  the  electoral  finnchise  to  women ;  wmeh  the  House  rejected  by  a  lars«  and  decunve 
majority,  the  numbers  being— fcnr,  152;  against,  2%). 


TUOMAS  HOOD. 

9HEX  I  finit  knew  ThoiaaB  Hood,  hia  Rtnr  was  but  naxtg; 
Trben   I  eaw  him  last,  lie  wus   on   liis    dcatb-bed ;     his 
forty -rix  years  of  lifu  from  tho  crndio  to  tbe  grave  having 
bouu  i>iiiiBcil  in  so  weak  it  ntnto  of  hi'iilth,  that  day  by  day 
there  was  perpetual  dread  ILnt  at  tiuy  moment  might  "  tho 
silver  cord  bo  looked,  and  the  golden  bowl  be  broken."    Con- 
tiuoal  btidily  Kufformg  was  not  the  only  trial  to  which  Ihia 
floe  spirit  was  snbjoctud.     The  world  heard  uo  wail  from 
hix  lipa  ;  Donppoal  for  sympathy  «ver  camo  from  his  pen  ; 
Ilia   high   heart    endured    in    silence;    and,   witlioat  a   murmnr  of    eom- 
pUinl,  ho  died.     Yet  it  is  no  Hecrot  now  that  for  many  years  ho  had  a 
fierce  itrnggle  with  povortj';  enjoyiug  no  hixanes  and  few  comforts ;  bis 
"  mouis  "  dftrived  from  "  daily  toil  for  daily  broad."     A  skeleton  stood  over 
bcsiilu  his  bed,  mocking  his  "  infinite  jest  and  most  oscellont  fancy  :  "  con- 
verting into  a  BucccBsion  of  sobs  those  "  flashes  of  merriment  that  wore  wonl 
to  Ket  the  table  iu  u  roar."    At  tho  time  when  nearly  every  drawing-room,  attic 
ami  kilcheu — when  ovory  class  and  order  of  society — was  made  merry  and  happy 
by  1^  briDiftDl  fancies  and  genuine  humour  of  Thouias  Hood,  ha  was  eudoring 
pain  of  liody  and  aaguich  of  mind.     Nearly  all  his  qount  conceits,    his  plsyfa 
~"m,  uiil  his  sparks  from  wonU  were  given  to  the  printer  from  the  bed  on  which 
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be  wrote,  propped  np  by  pillows  ;  contiimally,  contiiinally,  it  was  the  same,  np  to 
the  day  that  gave  him  freedom  from  the  flesh. 

Yet  it  was  a  genial  and  kindly  spirit  that  dwelt  in  so  frail  a  tenement  of  clay. 
Although  his  existence  was  a  long  disease  rather  than  a  life,  he  was  singalariy 
free  from  all  cumbrance  of  bitterness  and  harshness.  Feeling  stron^y  for  the 
sufferings  of  others,  he  was  entirely  unselfish,  ever  gracious,  considerate,  and 
kind.  Though  perpetually  dealing  with  the  burlesque,  he  never  indulged  in 
personal  satire.  We  find  no  passage  that  could  have  injured  a  sind^  living^person. 
Never  did  his  wit  verge  upon  indelicacy ;  never  did  his  facetious  muse  treat  a 
solemn  or  sacred  theme  with  levity  or  indifference. 

In  old  Brandenburgh  House  there  was  once  a  bust  of  Comus ;  the  pedestal, 
according  to  Lysons,  bore  this  inscription :  it  comes  in  so  aptly  when  writing  of 
Hood,  that  I  quote  it : — 

**Com«,  erery  muae.  withoot  restnint; 
Let  geoios  pronrat  and  fiuicjr  paint  j 
Let  wit  ana  mirui,  and  ftiendnr  stale. 
Chase  the  doll  rioom  that  mdoens  life 
Time  wit,  that  firm  to  Tirtiae'*  eanae, 
Beqtects  relinan  and  the  laws; 
True  mirth,  that  cheerfolncflB  snppliea 
To  modest  can  and  decent  eyes.'* 

The  world  has,  however,  done  justice  to  Thomas  Hood ;  and  he  is  not  <*  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  the  charmer.'*  Reason,  no  less  than  Holy  Writ,  will  tell  us  we  plant 
that  we  may  reap ;  that  the  knowledge  of  good  or  evil  done  is  retained  in  a  state 
after  life ;  that  death  cannot  destroy  consciousness.  We  learn  from  the  Divine 
Word  that  our  works  do  foUow  us.  Humanity  is — and  will  be  as  long  as  men  and 
women  can  read  or  hear — the  debtor  of  Thomas  Hood. 

**  Why  come  not  iftirits  from  the  realms  of  gkcy 
To  visit  earth  as  in  the  days  of  old — 
The  times  of  ancient  writ  and  sacred  story  * 
Is  hesTcn  Toan  distant  *  or  has  earth  grown  eold ! 

**  To  Bethlehem**  air  was  their  last  anthem  ^iren. 
When  other  stars  before  the  One  grew  dun  * 
Was  thor  last  presence  known  in  Peter^i  prison  ! 
Or  where  rxaiting  nurtyrs  raised  the  hymn  !*' 

Hood  was  bom  '*  a  cockney/'  on  the  28rd  of  May,  1799,  in  the  Poultry,  close  to 
Bow  Bells.  His  father  dwelt  there  as  one  of  the  partners  in  a  firm  of  publishers — 
Vemer,  Hood,  and  Sharpe."^  He  was  articled  to  his  uncle,  Mr.  Robert  Sands,  an 
engraver,  and  seems  to  have  worked  a  while  with  the  burin ;  but  the  specimens  he 
has  given  us,  however  redolent  of  humour  and  rich  in  fancy,  do  not  supply 
evidence  that  he  would  have  excelled  as  an  artist. f  It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that 
he  did  not  ""  take  "  to  the  profession,  for  he  deserted  it  early,  and  became  a  man 
of  letters,  finding  his  first  employment  in  1821,  as  a  sort  of  sub-editor  of  the  London 
2dainnine. 


*  Hr.  Sharpe  lired  to  be  an  old  man,  throo^  wied  changes  of  life,  and  in  1SS3  was  a  pablisher  at  the 
ISgyptian  Hall.  He  pabhshcd.  among  other  wvirk^  7w  A^xirrrsm-^^  an  snnnsl.  edited  by  ASkok.  Ommngham. 
He  was  a  kindly  old  man  when  I  kn<^w  him.  rery  d«uX  with  moch  literuy  taste  sad  many  literary  sympathies. 

t  I  form  this  oi>uuon  mrrv^lr.  however,  troxa  his  pol4isbed  ^ngraring*.  It  is  piobahle  that  «e  wood  engravers 
did  not  do  him  justice.  Hi«  dangfater  po«sts»«  some  drawings  in  watn^-colcvnv  some  pen-and-ink  "k^^rhfttu  and 
•vme  etching«k  that  show  fsr  higher  powen.  and  seem  tu  indicate  that  be  ranld  kAve  beea  an  aitirt  tf  he  iMd 
his  mind  to  arL 
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the  two — now  ilviiidled  to  a  ditch.  Doth  these  dweUing-hoasM  of  Ui«  poet  I 
have  engraved. 

Uia  connection  with  the  [jondon  Maymuif  led  to  intimacy  wUh  many  of  tho 
finer  spirits  of  his  time,  who  appreciated  the  genioa  and  loved  the  geutol  nsttire  of 
the  man.  ForemoHt  of  those  nlio  escbaoged  warm  friendship  with  him  was 
C'harU'fi  Lamh. 

Owing  mainly  to  his  ill-health,  be  and  his  wife  went  bal  little  into  societj:;  si>, 
indeed,  it  was  at  all  periods  of  their  lives.  Comparative  solitude  was,  therefore,  the 
lot  of  the  poet.     But  the  sacrifice  implied  tittle  of 'clf-denial.     With  wife,  ehSdren, 


KBd  fricods.  be  e««M  easily  bo  mada  MUtvnt ;  and,  ahfaoof^fa  no  do&hl  fully  a|>pr»- 
cifttin^  praise,  b«  iwm  bad  maxk  a|ip<>ttta  ien  applaas«. 

ffis  loB);  nnilMiM  abro»)l — al  Cobl«nU  and  OsttMid — -vnu,  id  a  degree,  com- 
pUsory.  His  pvUiaber  was  a  craving  enditor — if.  indeed,  h«  erer  was  roaUjr  « 
**  er*ililor  "  at  all,  which  I  haw  i«ason  to  doubt.  It  was  net  witbool  iliffiealtjr  his 
rvtizn  to  England  wm  effected  in  tbs  VMur  ltsA9.~  3ly  intetvoaise  with  him  was 
rawwvd  ia  the  smalt  dwetU&s  lie  oc<iipi»d  at  CMnberweU.    Hk  wa«  tbeiv  to  be 
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\  friend,  Dr.  Robert  Elliot  (brother  of  Dr.  William  Elliot,  both  of  whom  dewly 
Blewd  lbs  poet),  "  a  friend  in  need  and  it  friend  indeed." 

Il  b  In  BO  degree  necessary  to  my  purpose  to  pass  Duder  review  the  worltB  of 
nMMBM  Hood.  They  were  very  varied — novels,  poenss  (scrione  ao  well  aa  comic) — 
UGag  Mren  volnmes  (eiclnsive  of  the  two  volumes  ot  "  Hood's  Own  ").  collected  by 
kii  (lMight«r  and  his  Ron.    Nenrty  the  whole  of  these  were  written,  not  only  while 


by  pecauiaty  troubles,  but  wliilo  under  the  depressing  influence  of  great 

an&ring.     So  it  was  with  the  merriest  of  hi»  poems,  "Miss  Kitmonsegg," 

during  brief  intvTmisdons  of  bodily-  paiu  which  would  have  been  accepted 


F  hot  ih«t  iii«ir "" 
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nan  Uni  aw  muniiii);  wlu 


:r  rar:re  cessation  from  work  ;  and, 

:;.       "u  lijsolately  necessary  the  day's  toil 

:      r-   jne  X  sum  of  £50  was  transmitted  to 

"'^.i.     Hood  returned  it,  **  hoping  to  gel 

-' . : .  r?,  ■    There  was  then  a  gleam  of  bright- 

'-^   Z!:£«-dun>  Hook  died,  and  Hood  became 

^  -  li?  -acn."  as  Mrs.  Hood  writes,  **  poverty 

..      .    r  Ji    -'Amberwell   to    17,  Elm-Tree   Road, 

«_    -erg   AL:i   editorship,   however:    diflcrences 

..!irz.  !ie  was  induced  to  start  a  magazine  of 

-^  ■    .:-:iz::Lipa:cd.  did  that  which  years  of  labour 

_   -s-.      -11  "He  Lhhstmas  number  of  Punch,  in  1843, 

:^  .       .:    .-ui    trough  the  land  like  wildfire;    was 

.     _r  jn-Ti-o;.  lilrhough  anonymous;  and  there  was 

»   J.S    .^'.ii'.'r.     He  had  been  so  long  absent  from  the 

.Uki.  ▼ir-i  lir  pocm  burst  upon  world,  there  were 

.   .- ■ :   -viff  Lsj-cd.     He  laboured  like  a  slave  io 

r^  -j^  ...     ",:  V  *»  -z  A  niclaucholy  sense  "  Hood*s  Own  :  '* 

..  .c   ^-.ij-  t:-:Vi:  "sicins  ;  "  there   was  an  effort  to  do 

..     .'..-   T^icr  TTij  cLaLgtrd;  the  magazine  was  rarely 

-.  ,  -     ••  .^t^.     .:   —--s** ;   be  ••fretted  dreadfully;  there  was 

.     ;*  .-. -.  .r.t'rcrcr.  a  zian  who  had  •*  lived  too  long  in  the 

.*    •.  :>v  .V  ;:ur .       "liippy  authors,  who  are  their  owu 

^  ^    .    .   -  v::s —  \-J_  TAis  wAming  by  the  fate  of  Thomas  Hood 

-     *•:   ■«..:  •::.     I:  "wa*  a  failure,  and  therefore  his:  had 

*    i...  ::i  .  :e:czic  the  property  of  a  publisher. 

.   .      ..-,    «<^*  ^    ;:  — ;cr  c:  H.-.d's  Matjazint' — contained  an 

■*-.    .   \'.     1:  -il  Uxii  striving  to  continue  a  novel  he 

.»,    ^  ._■.       -.■:..:  J  ~p  in  bed,  he  tried  to   invent  aud 

>..,-.  ..  .  f.  •':  i\:;::Ici  h:>  strength,  and  was  followed 

.-    •.-  .^>  5\]iiu>::oi:.""     Two  of  the  ** sick-room 

^.       .         .-.       .:,•    j^j-..^::    til-  one  is  ** Hood's  Mag." — a 

.2'.'       '-'li  rliitors  Apologies/'  is  a  drawing 

^.       .      .  ■    ..    •- *:.:-i:r-c'.,  and   throe   labelled    vials; 

^   .    ..r.i.\Zt  >:id  thought  by  what  harrnss- 
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....    .^    .    V  ^  :u  ,    ..-  y«.--ci  were  written  soon  afterwards 

•>,i>   ■      ...:.  Pr.  Elliot. 
.     r ^....,   ■••,rk  tor  his  magazine,  and  many 
....      ,  ■_ — iuthors  who  were  amply  recom- 

,^  ^.  ^  ..       :  .^  >v-. ,  tlie  author  of  "The  Song  ot  a 
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"I  must  die  in  Earnesti,  like  a  Hero  or  a  Horse,"  he  writes  to  Bulwer 
Ljtton  on  October  80th,  1844.  Death  was  drawing  nearer  and  nearer,  but  before  iIk 
close  approach  tht^re  came  a  rny  of  BUDehine  to  his  death-bed — Sir  Robert  Peel 
granted  to  him  a  pension  of  £100  a  year,  or  rather  to  hia  widow,  for  she  wa.s  almoet 
so.  It  was  a  small  snm— a  poor  gift  from  hia  country  in  compensation  for  the  work 
be  had  doue  ;  but  it  was  veiy  welcome,  for  it  was  the  only  boon  he  had  ever  received 
that  was  not  payment  for  immediate  toil — "  toi]  hard  and  incessant  "  to  the  last.  He 
"was  dying  when  tlie  "  glad  tidings  "  came ;  yet  in  the  middle  of  November,  1844.  he 
"  pmupcd  ont  a  sheet  of  Christmas  fun,"  and  "  drew  some  cuts  "  for  his  magazine. 
He  was,  as  be  said,  "  eo  near  death's  door,  that  he  could  almost  fancy  he  heard  the 
creaking  of  the  hingcB  I  "  His  friends  were  about  him  with  small  gifts  of  love  :  they 
came  to  give  him  "  farewells  ;  "  and  for  all  of  tbem  he  had  kind  words  and  tfaonghta. 
On  the  Srd  of  May,  1845,  he  died,  and  on  the  10th  he  was  buried  in  the  grave- 
yard at  Eensal  Green. 

Some  seven  years  afterwards,  BubBcriptions  were  raised,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
exertions  of  a  kindred  spirit,  Eliza  Cook  (vnth  whom  the  thought  originated),  and 
■  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  designed  and  executed  by  the  sculptor. 
Ualthew  Noble.  On  the  18th  of  July,  1B64,  it  was  unveiled  in  the  presence  of  many 
of  the  poet's  friends,  Moncktou  Milnes  (now  Lord  Houghton)  "  delivering  an  oration  " 
over  the  grave  that  covered  his  remains.  To  raise  that  monument,  peers  and  many 
Dien  of  mark  contributed ;  but  surely  even  higher  honour  was  rendered  to  him — a  yet 
pnixT  and  better  homage  to  bis  memorj- — by  the  "poor  needlewomen,"  whose 
offerings  were  a  few  pence,  laid  in  reverence  and  affection  upon  the  grave  of  their 
great  advocate— a  fellow- worker,  whose  toil  had  been  as  hard,  as  continuous,  and  as 
ill  rewarded  as  their  own. 

In  person  Hood  was  of  middle  height,  slender  and  sickly -looking,  of  sallow  com- 
plexion and  plain  features,  quiet  in  expression,  and  very  rarely  excited,  so  as  to  give 
indirntion  of  either  the  pathos  or  the  humour  tbat  must  ever  have  been  working  in 
his  sonl.  His  was.  indeed,  a  coantenance  rather  of  melancholy  than  of  mirth  :  there 
was  something  calm,  even  to  solemnity,  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  face,  seldom 
relieved,  in  society,  by  the  eloquent  play  of  the  mouth,  or  the  sparkle  of  an  observant 
eye.  In  conversation  be  was  by  no  means  brilliant.  When  inclined  to  pun,  which 
was  not  often,  it  seemed  as  if  his  wit  was  the  issue  of  thought,  and  not  an  instinctive 
prodnce,  such  as  I  have  noticed  in  other  men  who  have  thus  become  faraons ;  who 
are  admirable  in  crowds;  whose  animation  is  like  that  of  the  e  one  ding -board,  which 
makes  a  great  noise  at  a  small  touch  when  listeners  are  many  and  applause  is  sure. 

We  have  been  so  much  in  the  habit  of  treating  Tom  Hood  as  a  "joker,''  that  we 
lo»e  sight  of  the  deep  and  touching  pathos  of  his  more  serious  poemb.  All  are, 
indeed,  acquainted  with  "The  Song  of  a  Shirt"  and  "The  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  but 
thronghont  his  many  volumes  there  are  poems  of  surpassing  worth,  full  of  the  highest 
refinement~^of  sentiment  the  purest  and  the  most  chaste. 

In  writing  a  memoir  of  him  in  the  "  Book  of  Gems,"  for  which,  in  coDBeqnence 
of  his  absence  from  England,  I  received  no  suggestions  from  himself,  I  took  that 
new,  and  some  time  afterwards  I  received  from  him  a  letter  strongly  expressive  of 
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Iba  grutificatiuu  I  hii<l  thus  itffordei]  liiui.  His  ualuio  waa,  I  btlievo/nol  tu  bo  n 
ponater.  perliaps  uol  to  be  ii  wit.*  The  bunt  thiiigs  1  h»vc  ever  bearil  Hood  nay  arc 
thoBo  which  he  said  when  I  waa  with  hiiu  alouo.  I  have  ntvar  kuuuu  him  Intigh 
huurtily,  oither  in  society  ur  in  rhjint;.  The  thomes  hu  selected  for  ■■  talk"  vitn 
UBUally  of  a  fsruve  and  Bombre  cast ;  vol  Lin  playful  fancy  doalt  with  frivolHiea  Bomo. 
titiioe,  and  Boiuotiinea  hia  im agination  Irolickod  with  nature  in  a  wity  pecaliarly  hi« 
own.  He  was,  however,  generally  cbet'rful,  and  often  inern*  when  in  "  the  bosciu 
of  hia  rrnnily,"  and  could,  I  um  loid.  luugh  heartily  then  :  that  when  in   rcnsouaUy 


pwd  health,  ho  was  "  aa  full  of  fun  as  a  GuLoolboy."     He  loved  children  with  alTl 
heart ;  loved  tu  gambol  with  them  aa  if  he  Were  a  ihild  himself;  to  chat  with  Ihem 
in  a  way  they  underKtO(>d ;  and  lu  tell  them  Btories,  drawn  either  Irom  old  Buareet. 
or  invented  for  the  occasion,  such  as  they  could  coiuprebeatl  and  remember,  t    There 
was  more  than  mere  poetrj'  in  his  verse — 
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temtnra  whb,  na  lie  expresses  it,  bis  "  sokco  iind  comfort  lliroagh  the  extreinee 
Idly  tronble  uud  eickuese,"  "  niftinliuning  lim  in  n  cheerfulness,  a  perfect  auu- 
A  Iho  mind. "  Well  might  he  add,  •'  My  humble  works  have  flowed  from  my 
favt  ■«  veil  US  toy  bend,  imd,  whatever  thtiLr  errors,  are  such  us  1  have  been 
tiA»  to  contempkte  with  uomposuro  when  more  than  once  the  Defltroyer  assnmed 
■liDott  ft  visible  presence. " 

Poor  feUow !     Ho  was  longing  to  be  away  from  earth  whcu   I  saw  him  last ; 
■truggljng  to  sot  frev  the 

"  TIUI  ipuk  of  beix-cnlr  flame  : " 

Ijiag  on  his  death-bed,  watched  and  tended  by  his  good  unU  lo\iug  wife,  who  &ur- 
vif«d  kn  only  a  few  brief  mouths  : — 


r«  iritbout  hiai— lil*d  it  tml  -  •»!  died :  ■' 


bo  lived  long  enough  to  know  that  a  pension  bad  been  Kottlvd  upon  her  by  Sir 
'rt  VvtA — a  pension  Hiibsciiuently  continued  to  his  children.  That  comfort, 
that  couHolutiou,  that  blessing,  camo  from  his  couutry  to  kiit  bod  of  duuth  ! 

ffononrod  be  the  name  of  Sir  Robert  Peel !  t;reat  slntesmiin  and  good  mnu  !  It 
»  vo\  onen  that  men  mich  uh  he  sit  in  highest  places.  Let  Science,  Art,  and  Letters 
roHMcmtii  hii  memory  !  Il  was  be  who  wbiapored  "  peace  "  to  Felicia  Honume, 
dying :  bidding  bor  bnvo  no  care  for  those  ^ha  loved  and  left  on  earth.  It  was  he 
who  enabled  groat  Wordsworth  to  woo  Nature  nudisturlied  ;  ho  who  lightened  the 
dmd^ry  of  the  desk  to  the  Quaker  poet.  Uemiird  Barton  ;  ho  who  upheld  the 
totlnrini;  steps,  and  made  tranquility  take  the  pince  uf  terror  in  tho  overlaied  brain 
ef  Bobert  SJoalhoy.  From  him  i-nuio  the  sunshine  in  the  shady  place  that  was  the 
booM  of  Junius  Montgomery.  It  wan  Itis  Lund  that  opened  tho  sick-room 
•hnUers,  and  let  iu  the  light  of  hope  and  heaven  to  the  deatb-bed  of  Thomas 
Hnod.t 

Whetber  it  bu  or  bo  not  truo  that  Addison  sent  for  his  step-sou.  Lord  Warwick, 
to  hi*  de»tii-be<!,  "that  be  might  see  bow  a  Christian  could  die."  certain  it  is  that 
thfl  anecdote  ie  often  ijnoted  as  an  oncouragemeot  and  an  example.  We  have,  in  the 
iutancB  of  Thomiu  Hood,  such  a  case  occurring  under  our  immediate  view,  closing  a 
lifc,  iHfl  of  ^oty  and  triumph,  not  of  prosperity  uiid  reward,  but  of  long-suffering  in 
body  and  mind,  of  patient  eudnrance,  of  humble  coutidcnce.  of  suro  and  certain  hope, 
of  holy  faith.  Ay,  he  was  tri«d  in  the  furnace  of  tribuhition  ;  and 
of  life  ended  in  according,  while  receiving,  "Feaoe." 


SfB?- 


Lt  tniUi  in  lutoida,  m 


•  ItMw  laU>inuHnaiiJ|>li>tk<i 
^^  •^-nrOB.  CWW<H»ii,  flu  ""' 
■■••■  (4  Us  nitain  Hat  i»i>,  Uv  t 

nnnn, <m  ai*  alt  imimiKuli 


It  lo  (U>  IM  BMrteatb«  Ihi 


,  ._  . _,  _„aibivct*of  Biv^'Utwinlvii.     -^^ , , 

fltrWlUHtnUxnllKn.  U't-ullodi.UMnduwud  diiurhim  of  Uh  utfat  OMk  tbt 
'IVBairK>n.UiK  wiilm^nf  KLc  I'jinilH  fl(11,  tlir  "  dnHMta'duiflitai 


inu,  Iho  widow  utiy 


.I'l  pmlnbli'utLcni.ctf  whum  th«vriwkErinnf4n- 
ir  awDliT  nuldna  inlDiatiT  tn  drito  aot  to  ll> 
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These  are  the  last  lines  he  wrote : — 

Tarewdl,  Life !  my  senaaa  swim, 
And  the  world  is  growincr  dim ; 
Thronffing  shadows  dood  the  light. 
Like  the  advent  of  the  niffht,— 
Ck>lder,  colder,  colder  stilL 
Upward  steals  a  vapour  chill ; 
Strong  the  earthly  odom:  ffrows,— 
I  smell  the  mould  above  the  Boee : 

**  Welcome,  Life  I  the  spirit  strivee. 
Strength  returns  and  hope  revives ; 
Cloudy  fears  and  shapes  forlorn 
Fly  like  shadows  of  the  mom,— 
O'er  the  earth  there  comes  a  bloom,— 
Sunny  light  for  sullen  gloom. 
Warm  perftime  for  vapours  oold, — 
I  smell  the  Boee  above  the  mould : " 

In  one  of  the  letters  I  received  about  this  time  from  his  true  and  faithful  and 
constant  frieud,  F.  0.  Ward,  he  writes  to  me  : — "He  saw  the  on-coming  of  death  with 
great  cheerfulness,  though  without  anything  approaching  to  levity ;  and  last  night, 
when  his  friends,  Harvey  and  another,  came,  he  bade  them  come  up,  had  wine 
brought,  and  made  us  all  drink  a  glass  with  him,  <  that  he  might  know  us  for  friends, 
as  of  old,  and  not  undertakers.*  He  conversed  for  about  an  hour  in  his  old  playful 
way,  with  now  and  then  a  word  or  two  full  of  deep  and  tender  feeliug.  When  I  left 
he  bade  me  good-bye,  and  kissed  me,  shedding  tears,  and  saying  that  perhaps  we 
never  should  meet  again.*' 

I  have  his  own  copy  of  the  last  letter  he  ever  wrote :  it  is  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel  :— 

"  Dear  Sir, — We  are  not  to  meet  in  the  flesh.  Given  over  by  physicians  and  by  myself^  in 
this  extremity  I  feel  a  comfort  for  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  again  thanking  you  with  all  the 
sincerity  of  a  dying  man,  at  the  same  time  bidding  you  a  respectful  farewell. 

'*  Thank  God,  my  mind  is  composed,  and  my  reason  undisturbed ;  but  my  race  as  an  author  is 
run.  My  physical  debility  finds  no  tonic  virtue  in  a  steel  pen,  otherwise  I  would  have  written  one 
more  paper — a  forewarning  against  an  evil,  or  the  danger  of  it,  arising  from  a  literary  movement 
in  which  I  have  had  some  share ;  a  one-sided  humanity,  opposite  to  Uiat  catholic,  Shakspeaxian 
sympathy  which  felt  with  king  as  well  as  peasant,  duly  estimating  the  moral  temptations  of  both 
stations.  Certain  classes  at  the  poles  of  society  are  already  too  far  asunder.  It  should  be  the  duty 
of  our  writers  to  draw  them  together  by  kindly  attraction — ^not  to  aggravate  the  existing  repulsion, 
and  place  a  wider  moral  gulf  between  rich  and  poor — hate  on  the  one  side,  and  fear  on  the  other. 
But  I  am  too  weak  for  this  task — the  last  I  had  set  myself.  It  is  death  that  stops  my  pen,  you 
see,  and  not  my  pension.  God  bless  you,  sir,  and  prosper  all  your  measures  for  the  benefit  of  my 
beloved  country ! " 

Almost  his  latest  act  was  to  obtain  some  proofs  of  his  portrait,  recently  engraved, 
and  to  send  one  to  each  of  his  most  esteemed  friends,  marked  by  some  line  of  affec- 
tionate reminiscence.  The  one  he  sent  to  us  I  have  engraved  at  the  head  of  this 
memory. 

His  daughter  writes  me  thus  of  his  last  hour  on  earth : — **  Those  who  lectured 
him  on  his  merry  sallies  and  innocent  gaiety  should  have  been  present  at  his  death- 
bed, to  see  how  the  gentlest  and  most  loving  heart  in  the  world  could  die  !  '*  '*  Think- 
ing himself  dying,  he  called  us  round  him — my  mother,  my  little  brother,  and  myself 
— to  receive  his  last  kiss  and  blessing,  tenderly  and  fondly  given ;  and  gently  clasp- 
ing my  mother's  hand,  he  said,  *  Remember,  Jane,  I  forgive  all — alll  *  He  lay  fpr 
some  time  calmly  and  quietly,  but  breathing  painfully  and  slowly ;  and  my  mother, 
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bg  uv«r  biin,  lieiirJ  him  mnruiir  faintly, '  O  Lord,  say.  Arise,  take  np  thy  cross, 

died  Ht  BevouBhire  Lodge,  in  tbo  New  Fiucbley  Road.     Of  that  house  we 
k  drnwiug,  auJ  have  t'up-aved  it. 
He  UA  une  son  and  one  daughter. 
I  Ueaiufl  ia  not  oftrn  hcrcdiliirv.     There  are  but  few  iiiimortal  uiiuies,  the  glory  of 

t 


-I 


.  Hood  and  his  estimable  wife  has  borne  fruit  in  .lue  fi^ason.  The  daogblcr 
(F«liy)  wedded  a  good  dorg>-n)nii  In  SomoraetHhiro.  unJ.  thongh  now  a  widow,  i» 
|hBh«M>Tnwfi'"'of 'iliildwn  (one  of  whom,  by  the  way,  is  our  god-daogbter) :  «h« 
it  Dm  nllior  of  niany  valoable  works,  the  greater  number  of  Ihem  being  specially 
^NigMd  lot  tba  younR.  The  name  of  "  Fanny  Brodurip  "  is  honoured  in  loiters. 
Tg  tlM  •on— Mothw  ■■  Tom  "—it  is  needless  to  refer.  He  has  added  renown  to  the 
VMMnUd  wuuo  ho  bcare,  and  has  wriit«n  much  that  his  great  father  hiniBelf  might 
bav«  (nrD«4  with  pride.  The)  have  bad  a  sacred  trust  commitled  to  them,  and  ho 
bt  hi*«  Dolily  n^emml  it. 
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Alas !  siDce  this  Memory  was  first  published,  the  son,  "Tom  Hood  the  yonnger/* 
has  abo  been  called  from  earth,  dying  in  the  prime  of  life. 

Tom  mneh  resembled  the  father  in  mind :  he  was  gently  genial — ^if  the  term 
may  pass.  His  wit  also  was  calm,  not  lond :  Jit  was  not  of  the  character  that  can 
set  the  table  in  a  roar.  He  had,  I  believe,  a  stem  struggle  with  life — a  wrestle, 
indeed,  in  which  he  was  worsted.  I  knew  but  little  of  him  towards  the  close  of  his 
somewhat  brief  career :  he  seemed  absorbed  by  requisite  labour  to  satisfy  present 
and,  it  may  be,  pressing,  needs,  and  did  not  give  himself  the  fair  |^y  that  might  have 
led  to  a  far  higher  position  than  he  was  destined  to  occupy.  Tom  had  one  advantage 
which  his  father  had  not :  his  personal  appearance  was  much  in  his  favour.  He  was 
handsome :  the  outline  of  his  face  was  singularly  fine ;  the  features  were  regular, 
and  the  expression  indicated  the  kindly  nature  of  the  man  ;  while  his  form  was  tall, 
straight,  and  not  without  natural  grace. 

In  this  Memory  of  Thomas  Hood  I  have  printed  his  last  letter,  and  quoted  his 
latest  words.  They  are  such  as  must,  in  the  estimation  of  all  readers,  raise  him  even 
higher  than  be  yet  stands.  The  world  owes  him  much ;  Humanity  is  his  debtor ; 
and  who  will  not  exclaim,  borrowing  from  another  poet — 

**  The  tboogfats  of  gntitiide  ahaU  lUl  like  dew 
Upon  thy  ffraTe,  good  creature !" 


THEODORE  HOOK. 

HKODORE  EDWARD  HOOK  wiw  born  in  CharloUe  Strtwl. 
Itcdford  t«iu»r(;,  va  tho  22ud  Soptombpr,  17K8.  His  father 
WM  a  musical  cumpustir,  wLo  "  unjoyetl  in  bis  tima  buoccm 
ktid  celfibritf."  His  elder  brolber,  James,  was  DeEtn  of  Wor- 
center,  whiise  son  was  thu  kto  learned  nnd  eloquent  l>eiiD  of 
Ckirhostor.  Tbe  uuthtir  was  tiD  ucuompUalicd  lady,  and  also 
an  anlhor. 

Tbe  natural  talent  of  Tbeoiloru  was,  thercforo,  early  nureed: 
anfortunal<^ly,  tbe  Green  Room  wua  the  too  frequent  "  study  "  of 
for  hia  fatber's  famo  anil  income  worp  obiotiy  derived  from  tlie  composition 
•ougs.  fur  wbiub  Tbiiodure  usually  wrote  Uic  libretto.     ^\l)eD  little  more 
be  bad  produced,  perhaps,  thirty  farces,  and  in  1H08  gave  birtb  to  a  novel, 
mmombur  tbc  two  great  actors  of  a  lont;  period,  Mathews  and  Iiistou, 
I  bo  ftt  BO  loss  to  compTobeud  tbe  popularity  uf  Hook's  farces,  for  tbese  eminent 
t  mmn  hu  ••  propn." 

In  IHIij,  wbcu  bia  tiuanres  wurc  low,  anil  the  chances  of  increasing  tbem  limited, 
when,  {larbapB,  also  bis  comitituUou  had  tiucu  triud  by  "  excessea, "  he  rooeived 


..         I 
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the  appoiDtment  of  Accoimtant-General  and  Treasurer  at  the  Mauritias — a  post  with 
an  income  of  JS2,000  a  year.  Hook  seems  to  have  derived  his  qaalification  for  that 
office  from  his  antipathy  to  arithmetic,  and  his  ntter  unfitness  for  business.  The 
result  might  have  been  easily  foreseen  :  in  1819  he  returned  to  England,  the  cause 
being  indicated  by  his  famous  pun.  When  the  Governor  of  the  Cape  expressed  to 
him  a  hope  that  he  was  not  returning  because  of  ill-health,  Hook  "  regretted  *'  to  say 
'*  they  think  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  chent**  He  was  found  guilty  of  owing 
£12,000  to  the  Government,  yet  he  was  "without  a  shilling  in  his  pocket."  If 
public  funds  had  been  abstracted,  he  was  none  the  richer,  and  there  was  certainly 
no  suspicion  that  the  money  had  been  dishonestly  advantageous  to  him.  Although 
kept  for  years  in  hot  water,  battling  with  the  Treasury,  it  was  not  until  1828  that 
the  penalty  was  exacted — some  time  after  the  John  Bull  had  made  him  a  host  of 
enemies.  Of  course,  as  he  could  not  pay  in  purse,  he  was  doomed  to  "  pay  in 
person."  After  spending  some  months  "  pleasantly  '*  at  a  dreary  sponging-house  iu 
Shoe  Lane,  where  there  was  ever  "  an  agreeable  prospect,  barring  the  windows,"  he 
was  removed  to  the  Rules  of  the  Bench,  residing  there  a  year,  being  "  discharged 
from  custody  "  in  1825.  While  in  the  **  Rules  "  he  was  under  very  little  restraint, 
being  almost  as  much  in  society  as  ever,  taking  special  care  not  to  be  seen  by  any  of 
his  creditors,  who  might  have  "  pounced  "  upon  him,  and  made  the  marshal  respon- 
sible for  the  debt.  The  danger  was  less  in  Hook's  case  than  in  that  of  others,  for 
his  principal  '*  detaining  creditor  "  was  the  King. 

I  remember  his  telling  me  that  during  his  ''  confinement "  in  the  '*  Rules,"  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  gentleman  who,  while  a  prisoner  there,  paid  a  visit  to 
India.  The  story  is  this — the  gentleman  called  one  morning  on  the  marshal,  who 
said,  "  Mr.  So-and-so,  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  to  see  you  for  a  long  time.  *'  No 
wonder,"  was  the  answer,  "  for  since  you  saw  me  last  I  have  been  to  India."  In 
reply  to  a  look  of  astonished  inquiry  he  explained,  *'  I  knew  my  afiairs  there  were  so 
intricate  and  involved,  that  no  one  but  myself  could  unravel  them,  so  I  ran  the  risk 
and  took  my  chance.  I  am  back  with  ample  funds  to  pay  all  my  debts,  and  to  live 
comfortably  for  the  rest  of  my  days."  Mr.  Hook  did  not  say  if  the  gentleman  had 
obtained  from  his  securities  a  license  for  what  he  had  done  ;  but  the  anecdote  illus- 
trates the  extreme  laxity  enjoyed  by  prisoners  in  "  the  Roles,"  which  extended  to 
several  streets,  as  compared  with  the  doleful  incarceration  to  which  poor  debtors 
were  subjected,  who,  in  those  days,  often  had  their  miserable  homes  in  a  gaol  for 
debts  that  might  have  been  paid  by  shillings. 

He  then  took  up  his  residence  at  Putney,  from  which  he  removed  to  a  **  mansion  " 
in  Cleveland  Row,  but  subsequently  to  Fulham,  where  the  remainder  of  his  life  was 
passed,  and  where  he  died.  The  house  at  Fulham  was  a  small  detached  cottage.  It 
is  of  this  cottage  that  Lockhart  says,  **  We  doubt  if  its  interior  was  ever  seen  by 
half-a-dozen  people  besides  the  old  confidential  worshippers  of  Bull's  Mouth."  It 
was  **  removed  "  by  the  railroad. 

Hook  resided  here  in  comparative  obscurity.  It  gave  him  a  pleasant  prospect  of 
Putney  Bridge,  and  of  Putney  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  As  the  Thames 
flowed  past  the  bottom  of  his  small  and  narrow  garden,  he  had  a  perpetually  cheerful 
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and  changing  view  of  the  many  gay  passers-by  in  boats,  and  yachts,  and  steamboats. 

The  only  room  of  the  cottage  I  ever  saw 

was  somewhat  coarsely  famished :  a  few 

prints  hang  on  the  walls,  bat  there  was  no 

evidence  of  those  saggestive  refinements 

which   snbstitate    intellectaal   for  animal 

gratifications  in  the  internal  arrangements 

of  a  domicile  that   becomes  necessarily  a 

workshop. 

Hook*s  love  of  practical  joking  seems 
to  have  commenced  early.  Almost  of  that 
character  was  his  well-known  answer  to 
the  Vice -Chancellor  at  Oxford,  when  asked 
whether  he  was  prepared  to  sabscribe  to 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles — **  Ob,  certainly, 
to  forty  of  them  if  you  please ;  "  and  his 
once  meeting  the  proctor  dressed  in  his 
robes,  who,  having  qaestioned  him,  '*  Pray, 
sir,  are  yoa  a  member  of  this  University  ?  " 
received  a  reply,  "  No,  sir ;  pray  are 
yoa  ?  " 

In  the  Memoirs  of .  Charles  Mathews, 
by  bis  widow,  abandant  anecdotes  are 
recorded  of  these  practical  jokes ;  bat  in 
fact,  ••  Gilbert  Gamey,"  which  may  be 
regarded  as  an  autobiography,  is  full  of 
them.  Mr.  Barham,  his  biographer,  also 
relates  several,  and  states  that  when  a 
yoang  man  he  had  a  "  museum  **  con- 
taining a  large  and  varied  collection  of 
knockers,  sign -pain  tings,  barbers*  poles, 
and  cocked  hats,  gathered  together  during 
his  "  predatory  adventures ;  "  but  its  most 
attractive  object  was  ''a  gigantic  High- 
lander,** looted  from  the  shop-door  of  a 
tobacconist  on  a  dark,  foggy  night.  These 
**  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment  ** 
are  detailed  by  himself  in  full.  The  most 
*'  glorious  **  of  them  has  been  often  told 
— how  he  sent  through  the  post  some 
**  four  thousand  **  letters,  inviting  on  a 
given  day  a  hnge  assemblage  of  visitors 
lo  the  hoose  of  a  lady  of  fortune,  living  at  54,  Berners  Street,  beginning  with  a 
dozen  sweepe  at  daybreak — including  lawyers,  doctors,  upholsterers,  jewellers,  coal- 
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merchants,  linen-drapers,  artists,  even  the  Lord  Mayor,  for  whose  behoof  a  special 
temptation  was  invented.  In  a  word,  there  was  no  conceivable  trade,  profession, 
or  calling  that  was  not  summoned  to  augment  the  crowd  of  foot  passengers  and 
carriages  by  which  the  street  was  thronged  from  dawn  till  midnight,  while  Hook 
and  a  friend  enjoyed  the  confusion  from  a  room  opposite.*  Loekhart,  in  the 
Quarterly^  states  that  the  hoax  was  merely  the  result  of  a  wager  that  Hook  would 
in  one  week  make  the  quiet  dwelling  the  most  famous  house  in  all  London.  Mr. 
I^arham  affirms  that  the  lady,  Mrs.  Tottenham,  had,  in  some  way  or  other,  fallen 
under  the  displeasure  of  ^*  the  formidable  trio  *' — Mr.  Hook  and  two  unnamed 
friends. 

His  conversation  was  an  unceasing  stream  of  wit,  of  which  he  was  profuse,  as  if 
ha  know  the  source  to  be  inexhaustible.  He  never  kept  it  for  display,  or  for 
company,  or  for  those  who  knew  its  value — wit  was,  indeed,  as  natural  to  him  as 
common-place  to  common-place  characters.  It  was  not  only  in  puns,  in  repartees, 
in  lively  retorts,  in  sparkling  sentences,  in  brilliant  illustrations,  or  in  apt  or  exciting 
anecdote,  this  faculty  was  developed.  I  have  known  him  string  together  a  number 
of  graceful  verses — every  one  of  which  was  fine  in  composition  and  admirable  in  point 
— at  a  moment's  notice,  on  a  subject  the  most  inauspicious,  and  apparently  impos- 
Hiblo  cither  to  wit  or  rhyme,  yet  with  an  effect  that  delighted  a  party,  and  might 
have  borne  the  test  of  criticism  the  most  severe.  These  verses  he  usually  sung  in  a 
Nort  of  recitative  to  some  tune  with  which  all  were  familiar  ;  and  if  a  piano  were  at 
hand«  he  accompanied  himself  with  a  gentle  strain  of  music. 

Mrs.  Mathews  relates  that  she  was  present  once  when  Hook  dined  with  the 
Prur)*  TiAne  company,  at  a  dinner  given  to  Sheridan  in  honour  of  his  return  for 
WoRiminstor.  The  guests  were  numerous,  yet  he  made  a  verse  upon  every  person 
in  the  n>om :  **  every  action  was  turned  to  account ;  every  circumstance,  the  look, 
the  gesture,  or  any  other  accidental  effects,  served  as  occasion  for  wit.*'  Sheridan 
was  astonished  at  his  extraordinar\'  faculty,  and  declared  that  he  could  not  have 
imagined  such  power  possible  had  he  not  witnessed  it. 

People  used  to  give  him  subjects  the  most  unpromising,  to  test  his  powers. 
Thus  CampWU  records  that  he  once  supplied  him  with  a  theme,  "  Pepper  and  Salt,'* 
and  thai  be  amply  seasoned  the  song  \\ith  both.t 

1  was  present  when  this  rare  faculty  was  put  to  even  a  more  severe  test  at  a  party 
at  Mr,  .Ionian's,  at  Grove  House,  Brompton — a  house  long  since  removed  to  make 
i*t>om  for  Ovington  Square.  It  was  a  large  supper  party,  and  many  men  and  women 
of  mark  wore  present ;  for  the  Lunarn  (z/ic^rf/r  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  its  power, 
wovhbip^vd  by  all  aspirant^s  for  fame,  and  courted  even  by  those  whose  laurels  had 
bi^^n  won  ;  while  it^  odit<>r,  bo  his  shortcomings  what  they  may,  was  then,  as  he  ever 
wnn,  n^«d>  Nvith  a  helping  band  to  tht>so  who  needed  help — a  lenient  critic,  a 
ll:«»no1^>«^  sxnipsthisor,  who  prcforrod  pushing  a  dozen  forward  to  thrusting  one  back. 


*  111  "  CMU^ri-l  <)iimr>  "  Hook  mrtVt^  PaIt-  wiy  -  *- 1  am  the  man  :  1  did  it ;  for  crlgiBility  of  thooglit  and 
1  it,  Om«V  <bn<  wn*  t^oi-frxM." 

I  « 'ntnv^^'l^  *'^^^*^  i«->i't4««  of  nr^^V;  in  181?  :    '*  Vo»ct/>rdKT  ah  iiDTiroTnfttfwr— «  iiuutelU  eraUtare  of  tbe 
1I.«<>V     w^ny  wimi«  fA<«'tuT>«'>»T  wrtnpn.  not  to  my  w<^nnratioTuVinl  To  my  agt<itiirinnwit.    1 
nnA  ^l*l♦,■  nnA  hr  wv*fH>iHvl  ♦>»«'  impromptu  with  both  -v«y  truly  Attk 
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Hoolc,  baving  been  aitked  for  his  song,  and,  as  nsnal,  domanding  r  theme,  one  of 
Uie  giio»t«,  citbrr  racctioits  or  in&lii^ious,  colled  out,  "  Ttike  Yates'§  big  nose  "  (Yates, 
tba  uUir,  wm  of  the  ]>arty).  To  any  one  else  such  a  Biibject  would  bnve  tiocn 
■]>paUiiig.  Not  BO  to  Hook ;  he  rose,  glanced  ouco  or  twlou  round  tlio  table,  and 
cbantcd  (h)  to  K[i<.-uk)  a  series  of  verses  perfect  in  rhytliui  ildJ  rhyme,  the  incapable 
iImixia  b«ing  dealt  with  in  a  marvellous  spirit  of  fiiu,  hamour,  serious  comment,  and 

Ltteolnto  philosophy,  utterly  inconceivable  to  tbose  who  had  never  heard  the  marvel- 
I  iinpro  visa  tore ;  each  verse  descnbiufj  aomothiiig  which  the  world  ooneiderod 
ll,  but  which  became  small  when  jilacod  in  comparison  with 

It  was  the  firnt  time  I  hoil  met  Uook.  and  my  astonishment  was  anboanded.  I 
fbaiMl  it  iinpo«»iblL'  to  believe  the  Eong  was  improvised ;  but  I  had  afterwards  auiplo 
nwon  lo  know  that  bo  thorough  a  tricunph  over  difficulties  was  with  him  by  no 

I  littd  oiice  a  glorious  day  with  him  no  the  Thames,  Ashing  in  a  punt  on  the  river, 
upf(ndt«  the  Swan,  at  Thames  Ditton.  Ilook  was  in  good  health  and  good  spirits, 
aail  brimful  of  mirth.  He  loved  the  luiglur's  entfl,  tliough  he  seldom  enjoyed  it ;  ho 
«]Mk«  with  lumi^thiii^t  like  HfTeotion  of  a  long  ago  time,  when  bobbing  for  roach  at  the 
foot  of  Fatham  Itridgo,  the  fishorman  pcrpotiially  niising  or  lowuriug  his  float,  accord- 
ing io  the  ebb  and  flow  of  Uiu  tide. 

Y«,  il  was  a  glorious  day  !  A  record  of  his  "  sayings  and  doings,"  from  early 
tnoni  lo  wt  of  »nn,  would  fill  a  goodly  volnme.  It  wna  a  fine  summer  day.  Fishing 
01)  Om)  TkamM  ia  Uiy  fishing  :  thu  gudgeons  bite  freely,  bat  there  is  little  labour  in 
"  knding  "  them :  it  is  the  pt^rfection  of  the  dvht  far  niente,  giving  leisure  for  talk. 
ami  IreitUDnt  dcKirr  for  refreshment.  In  a  pnnt,  at  all  events,  tliougb  not  by  the 
ri**r  *id4t,  idle  Uun  it  idly  spent ;  but  tlie  wit  and  fun  of  Mr.  Hook  that  day  might 
bnvt  delighted  a  hundred  by-sitters,  and  it  vnts  a  grief  to  me  that  I  was  the  only 
listumr — Itouk  and  I — to  borrow  a  pun  that  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  another 
tt|Kin  aoolbcr  occasion.  Uouk  then  conceived — probably  then  made — the  verses  he 
all^rwards  gave  mc  for  the  .Ww  Monthly,  entitled  "  The  Swan  at  Ditton." 

Tbo  Laat  time  I  aaw  Uouk  was  at  Priors  Bank.  Fullmm,  where  his  neighbouni. 
Mr.  B«ylia  aud  Mr.  Wbitmore,  liad  given  an  "  onlortainmenl,"  the  leading  feature 
bvug  u  amateur  play,  for  which,  by  the  way,  I  wrote  the  prologue.  Hook  whs  then 
in  hk  dtcadeueu,  in  broken  health,  his  animal  spirits  gone,  the  cup  of  life  drained 
tu  the  dfvgs.  It  was  morning  before  the  guest«  departed,  yet  Hook  remained  to  the 
b«t,  aod  a  Ujtht  of  otiier  days  brightened  his  features  as  he  opened  the  piano  aud 
beitan  ■  reeitativc.  The  theme  was,  of  course,  the  occasion  that  had  bronght  the 
fmrty  liyotber ;  aud  perhaps  ho  never,  in  his  best  time,  was  more  original,  powerful, 
■Bd  |wi^«il.     I  ran  nscall  two  of  the  lines — 


^^^H*ervuit« 


u  llH  l^lhiun  >t>Bc." 


■a  ■  fair  young  boy  standiug  by  bis  side  while  ho  was  tiinging :  one  of 
suddenly  (ipoued  the  drawing-room  shutters,  and  adoodoftight  foil  npoD 


Hi 
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the  lad'H  hmd.     The  etti^ei  was  very  tonchiag.  bat  it  became  a  thonsRiid  times  miirD 
M   M   Mock,   avuling  himself  of    the  incident,   placed    his    band   Qpim   the   von 
brow,  and  in  tremulune  toaes  ottered  a  verse  of  whicli  I  remembor  only  ttio  ( 
dnding  lines — 

**  Tat  yom  m  lim  davn  at  titf  bofmitf  r 
tat  mi  it  One  Kilnim  goivI-Digbl.''^ 

He  Tote  trotn  the  piano,  burst  into  tears,  and  led  the  room.     Few  of  tbuM  who  m 
present  naw  faim  afterward*.* 


^.,v  -=msc'^ 


All  the  OTening  Hook  hud  bt'fu  low  in  epiiits ;  it  seemed  impoBsible  to  stir  him 
into  animation  luitil  the  cause  was  gueesed  at  by  Mr.  Blood,  a  Burgeon,  who.  under 
Iho  name  of  DaviH,  whb  at  that  time  aa  actor  at  the  Baymarket.  He  prescribed  a 
gliisH  of  sherry,  and  retired  to  procure  it,  returning  presently  with  a  bottle  of  pale 
briuidy.  Having  acIministBred  two  or  three  doses,  the  machinery  was  wound  ap,and 
Ihu  riisult  wuH  as  1  have  described  it. 

I  give  one  more  iiiBtance  of  bis  ready  wit  and  rapid  power  of  rhyme.  H«  had 
bcon  idle  for  a  fortnight,  and  bad  written  nothing  for  the  John  Butt;  the  clerk, 
however,  took  him  his  salary  as  usual,  and  on  entering  his  room  said,  "  Have  jrou 


b«*rd  tfa«  news  ? — tho  King  and  Qiioon  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  dead  "  (they 
had  jost  died  in  England  cf  the  eiuall-pox) ;  *'  and,"  added  the  clerk,  "  we  want 

rg  about  them."     "  You  ehall  have  it,"  §aid  Hook  ;  "  it's  dona  ! 
■  Wuiipr.  twn  woidwich™ ! '  oried  rxKili : 

I  renumber  onuu  brcakrasting  with  btoi.  mulled  olaret  boing  on  the  table,  iu  juga 
tliat  wiirti  uitmiatakably  sacramental,  and  his  telling  me  that  when  Mn.  Wilson 
Cnker  was  abockofl  at  so  gront  an  outrBgo  on  propriety,  bo  succeeded  in  persuading 
;  tliay  Wore  not  what  she  supposed,  the  eberubim  being  neither  more  nor  less 
•  titUe  mudt^U  of  Dacchns. 
[Tho  J-hn  li'ill  was  established  at  the  close  of  the  year  1820,  and  it  is  said  Ibat 
I  Waller  Scott  having  been  consulted  by  some  leader  amoug  "  high  Tories," 
|Mt«il  Hook  a»  the  person  precisely  suited  for  the  required  task.  The  avowed 
!  of  the  pnblication  was  to  oxlingnish  the  party  of  the  Queen  Caroline,  wife 
(yOoorgo  IV.,  and  in  a  reckless  and  frightful  spirit  the  work  was  done.  She  died, 
however,  in  1821,  and  persecution  was  arrested  at  her  grave.  Its  projectors  and 
]irn]>rii)lara  bod  ralculatod  on  a  weekly  sale  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  copies,  and 
IiK|Mred  «ecordliif;ly.  By  the  sixth  week  it  had  reached  a  sale  of  ton  thousand, 
and  became  a  valuable  property  to  "  all  conceroed."  Of  course  there  were  many 
praaocttliona  for  libiils — damages  and  costs,  and  incarceration  for  broaohes  of 
privily;*  ;  but  all  search  for  actual  delinquents  was  vain.  Suspicions  were  rife 
MMOgfa,  but  positive  proofs  there  were  none.  Hook  was,  of  coarse,  in  no  way 
iBi|iIic»t«d  in  so  scandalous  and  slanderous  a  publication.  On  one  occasion  there 
tppau«d  amoug  the  answers  to  correspondents  a  paragragh  purporting  to  be  a  reply 
ta  a  l«U«r  from  Mr,  Huuk,  "  disavowing  all  connection  with  the  paper."  The  gist 
of  tbo  paragraph  was  this: — "Two  things  sariiriso  us  in  this  business :  the  first, 
thai  aoytliiiig  we  have  thought  worthy  of  giving  to  the  public  should  have  been 
I  for  Mr.  Hook's  ;  and  secondly,  that  fuch  a  itnun  nn  Mr.  Hook  should 
k  himwlf  disgraced  by  a  connection  with  John  Biiil." 

I  DOW,  at  this  distance  of  time,  few  of  the  contributors  are  actually  known. 
0  ondoubtcdly  John  Wilson  Croker,  and  avowedly  Haynes  Bayly, 
I  Dr.  MagiRD. 

It  when  I  had  resigned   the  .AVir  yfonthly  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hook, 
0  to  take  the  sub -editorship  and  general  literary  management  of  the 
That  pout  I  undertook,  retaining  it  for  a  year.     Our  *;  business  "  was 
I  on,  not  at  the  .'oAn   BuU  office,  but  at  "Easty's  Hotel,"  in  Southampton 
Straat,  Strand,  in  two  rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  that  tavern.     Mr.  Hook  was  Devrr 
I  at  tlw  olIice~his  existence,  indeed,  was  not  recognised  there :  if  any  one  had 
i  for  bim  there  by  name,  the  answer  woulJ  have  been  that  no  such  person  was 
Although,  at  the  period  of  which  I  write,  there  was  no  danger  to  be  appru- 
IWim  hia  Walking  in  and  out  of  the  small  olHce  in  Fleet  Street,  a  time  had 
B  wlicn  il  conld  not  have  been  done  without  personal  peril.     Editorial  work  was 
roadacted    with    much   secrecy,    a    confidential    person  communicatiug 
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between  the  editor  and  the  printer,  who  never  knew,  or  rather,  was  assumed  not 
to  know,  by  whom  the  articles  were  written.  In  18S6 — some  years  before,  and 
during  the  years  afterwards — no  paragraph  was  inserted  that  in  the  remotest  degree 
assailed  private  character  :  political  hatreds  and  personal  hostilities  had  grown  less 
in  vogue ;  and  Hook  had  lived  long  enough  to  be  tired  of  assailing  those  whom  he 
rather  liked  and  respected.  The  bitterness  of  his  nature  (if  it  ever  existed,  which 
I  much  doubt)  had  worn  out  with  years ;  but,  undoubtedly,  much  of  the  brilliant 
wit  of  the  John  Bull  had  evaporated  ;  in  losing  its  distinctive  feature,  it  had  lost  its 
power,  and,  as  a  '*  property,"  it  dwindled  to  comparative  insignificance. 

Mr.  Hook  derived  but  a  small  income  from  his  editorship  during  the  later  years 
of  his  life.  I  will  believe  that  more  honourable  motives  than  those  by  which  he 
had  been  guided  during  the  fierce  and  turbulent  party  times  when  the  John  Bull 
was  established  had  led  him  to  relinquish  scandal,  slander,  and  vituperation  as 
dishonourable  weapons  ;  but  I  know  that  in  my  time  he  did  not  use  them.  His 
advice  to  me,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  was,  to  remember  that  **  abuse  '*  seldom 
effectually  answered  a  purpose  ;  and  that  it  was  wiser,  as  well  as  safer,  to  act  on 
the  principle  that  ''  praise  undeserved  is  satire  in  disguise.*'  All  that  was  evil  in  the 
John  Bull  had  been  absorbed  by  two  infamous  weekly  newspapers,  the  Affe  and  the 
Satirist :  they  were  prosperous  and  profitable.  Happily,  no  such  newspapers  now 
exist ;  the  public  not  only  would  not  buy,  they  would  not  tolerate,  the  personalities, 
the  indecencies,  the  gross  outrages  on  public  men,  the  scandalous  assaults  on 
private  character,  that  made  these  publications  *'  good  speculations"  at  the  period  of 
which  I  write,  and  undoubtedly  disgraced  the  John  Bull  during  its  earlier  career. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  no  such  person  as  Mr.  Theodore  Hook  was  connected 
with  the  John  BulL  He  invariably  denied  all  such  connection,  and  perseveringly 
protested  against  the  charge  that  he  had  ever  written  a  line  in  it.  I  have  heard  it 
said  that  during  the  troublous  period  of  the  Queen's  trial.  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
met  Hook  in  the  street,  and  said,  in  a  sort  of  confidential  whisper,  "  Hook,  I  am  to 
be  traduced  and  slandered  in  the  John  Bull  next  Sunday."  Hook,  of  course, 
expressed  astonishment  and  abhorrence.  ''  Yes,"  continued  Wilson,  '<  and  if  I  am, 
I  mean  to  horsewhip  you  the  first  time  you  come  in  my  way.  Now  stop  ;  I  know 
you  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  newspaper ;  you  have  told  me  so  a  score  of  times ; 
nevertheless,  if  the  article,  which  is  purely  of  a  private  nature — if  that  article  appears, 
let  the  consequences  be  what  they  may,  I  Avill  horsewhip  you  !  "  The  article  never 
did  appear.     I  can  give  no  authority  for  this  anecdote,  but  I  do  not  doubt  its  truth. 

I  have  another  story  to  tell  of  these  editorial  times.  One  day  a  gentleman 
entered  the  John  Bull  office,  evidently  in  a  state  of  extreme  exasperation,  armed 
with  a  stout  cudgel.  His  application  to  see  the  editor  was  answered  by  a  request  to 
walk  up  to  the  second-floor  front  room.  The  room  was  empty,  but  presently  there 
entered  to  him  a  huge,  tall,  broad-shouldered  fellow,  who  in  unmitigated  brogue 
asked,  "  What  do  you  plaso  to  want,  sur  ?  "  "  Want !  "  said  the  gentleman,  **  I 
want  the  editor."  **I'm  the  idditur,  sur,  at  your  sarvice  ;  '*  upon  which  the  gentle- 
man, seeing  that  no  good  could  arise  from  encounter  with  such  an  '*  editor,"  made 
his  way  down-stairs  and  out  of  the  house  without  a  word. 
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I  1835  Mr.  Uook  sacceeded  me  in  the  editorship  of  the  .Vi*'!-  Monlhlij  Ma<iiixmf. 
o  uoRe  tbas  :  when  Mr.  Colhiirn  and  Afr.  Beotley  had  dissolved  partner- 
,  Kod  cBXth  hnit  his  nwn  estublishmont,  mnch  jealousy,  npproaehing  hostilitv, 
infted  betwe«n  tbom.  Mr.  Uentleyhad  annouDced  a  comiu  niiscelUny,  or  rather,  u. 
of  which  fanmonr  wns  to  be  the  leading  feature.  Mr.  Colbnrn  imuediat«l^ 
I  the  idua  of  n  rival  in  that  Hue,  and  applied  to  Hnok  to  be  its  editor. 
Hook  readily  complied,  the  terms  of  £400  per  bimuin  having  been  settled  :  as  usual, 
Im  mqaired  payment  in  advance,  and  "  then  and  there  "  received  bills  for  bis  first 
yru-'s  Mkrj-.  Not  long  afterwards  Mr.  Colbaro  saw  the  impiliey  of  bis  scbemo  ; 
I  Iwii  atroDgly  reasoned  againut  it,  representing  to  bim  that  the  AW  Monthly  would 
((•M  itfl  mo»t  valnnUe  contributor,  Mr.  Hook,  and  other  useful  allies  with  him  ;  that 
(be  mtn  iif  tUa  Sfit  Monthly  mnst  be  looked  upon  as  certain  :  while  the  success  uf 
a  JrArr't  M'l-irithit  was  problematical  at  boat.  Such  arguments  prevailed :  be 
I  upon  Mr.  Hook  with  a  view  to  relinquish  tbe  design.  Mr.  Hook  was  exactly 
■,  Colburu's  uuw  opinion.  Ho  had  receivitd  tbe  money,  and  was  not  disposed, 
■  if  he  had  been  able,  to  give  it  buck  ;  but  BOggested  bis  becoming  editor  of  the 
m  Atonlhig,  uid  in  that  way  "  working  it  oat."  The  project  met  the  views  of 
BCflJhum,  and  so  it  was  arranged. 

I  when  the  plan  was  eommunicnted  to  me,  I  declined  to  ba  placed  in  the 
I  df  nb-oditor.  I  knew  that  however  valuable  Hr.  Hook  might  be  as  a 
t  Motfil*ator,  he  was  utterly  aniitted  to  discbarge  editorial  duties  ;  aud  that,  ua 
Ctor,  I  could  have  no  power  to  do  aught  but  obey  the  orders  of  my  superior ; 
nl»,  u  co-editor,  I  could  both  suggest  and  object,  as  regarded  articles  and 
edninfaaton.  This  was  also  tbe  view  of  Mr.  Colburu,  but  not  that  of  Mr.  Hook  : 
Um  con*»)aoDca  was  that  1  retired.  As  to  tb«  conduct  of  the  .\'<-ir  Manlhly  in  the 
liMtd*  of  Ur.  Hook,  until  it  ciime  into  those  of  Mr.  Hood,  and  not  long  afterwards 
WKi  Botd  hy  Str.  Colburn  to  Mr.  Harrison  Aiasworlb,  it  is  not  roquioite  to  speak. 

A  word  born  of  Mr.  Colbnrn.  I  cherish  the  kindliest  memory  of  that  eminent 
bibliopole.  He  has  bciyi  charged  with  many  mean  acts  as  regards  authors  ;  but  1 
know  that  be  was  often  liberal  and  always  coastderale  towards  them :  ho  could  be 
JapUcabU,  but  also  forgiving,  and  it  w.is  ever  easy  to  move  his  heart  by  a  tule  of 
Mtrmw  (ir  a  tmao  of  dlsti'Ugs.  For  more  than  a  ({uarter  of  a  century  ho  *'  led  "  the 
gcnaral  literatare  of  the  kingdom,  and  1  believe  bis  sins  of  omission  and  commission 
«*rc  v*ry  few.  Such  is  my  impression,  resulting  from  six  years'  continual  inter* 
MUMi  with  btm. 

tB«  was  a  little  maiD,  of  mild  and  kindly  conntenaofe,  nnd  of  much  bodily 
fity.  His  peculiarity  was  that  he  rarely  or  never  finished  u  Hentunce,  appearing 
r  be  mi»dder«d  it  bn):ardous  to  express  fully  what  he  thought ;  consequently,  one 
U  teldcim  onderKtand  wbat  was  his  real  opinion  upon  any  subject  he  "  debated 
BacaHvd."  Hi»  debate  was  always  a  "  possibly  "  or  a  ■'  perhaps  ;  "  bis  discus- 
I  invanaUy  led  to  no  eoaclnaion  for  or  against  the  matter  in  hand.^ 
U  waa  daring  my  tditorthip  of  tbe  .Ww  Monlhly  that  tbe  best  of  all  Hook's 


i 
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works,  '<  Gilbert  Gamey,"  was  published  in  that  magazine.  The  part  for  the 
ensiling  nnmber  was  rarely  ready  until  the  last  moment ;  and  more  than  once  at  so 
late  a  period  of  the  month,  that  unless  in  the  printer's  hands  the  next  morning,  its 
publication  would  have  been  impossible.  I  have  driven  to  Fulham,  to  find  not  a 
line  of  the  article  written  ;  and  I  have  waited,  sometimes  nearly  all  night,  until  the 
MS.  was  produced.  Now  and  then  he  would  relate  to  me  one  of  the  raciest  of  the 
anecdotes  before  he  penned  it  down ;  sometimes  as  the  raw  statement  of  a  fact 
before  it  had  received  its  habilimehts  of  fiction,  but  often  as  even  a  more  brilliant 
story  than  the  reader  found  it  on  the  first  of  the  month.* 

Hook  was  in  the  habit  of  sending' pen-and-ink.  sketches  of  himself  in  his  letters. 
I  had  one  of  especial  interest,  in  which  he  represented  himself  down  upon  knees, 
with  handkerchief  to  eyes.  The  meaning  was  to  indicate  his  grief  at  being  late 
with  his  promised  article  for  the  'Sew  Monthly,  and  his  begging  pardon  thereupon. 
He  had  great  facility  for  taking  off  likenesses. 

Here  is  Hook's  contribution  to  Mrs.  Hall's  Album  : — 

'*  Having  been  requested  to  do  that  which  I  never  did  in  my  life  before,  write  two  cbaradea 
npoa  two  given  and  by  no  means  sublime  words,  here  they  are.  It  is  right  to  say  that  they  are 
to  be  taken  with  reference  to  each  other. 

'*  My  first  IB  in  trinmphB  most  usually  found ; 
Old  houaefl  and  treea  show  my  second ; 
My  whole  is  lon«^,  spiral,  red,  tuftod,  and  round. 
And  with  beef  is  most  excellent  reckoned. 

"  My  first  for  aj^  hath  great  repute, 
My  second  is  a  tailor ; 
My  whole  is  like  the  other  root, 
Only  a  little  paler." 


**  Do  you  give  them  up  P    "  Car-rot. 

"  Par-snip." 


**  Theodore  E.  Hook, 

Sept.  4th,  1835. 


The  reader  may  permit  me  here  to  introduce  some  Memories  of  the  immediate 
contemporaries  and  allies  of  Hook,  whose  names  are,  indeed,  continually  associated 
with  his,  and  who,  on  the  principle  of  "  birds  of  a  feather,**  may  be  properly 
considered  in  association  with  this  master-spirit  of  them  all. 


The  Rev.  Richabd  Harris  Barham,  whose  notes  supplied  material  for  the 
<*  Memoirs  of  Hook,"  edited  by  his  son,  and  whose  "  Ingoldsby  Legends  **  are 
famous,  was  a  stout,  squat,  and  "  hearty-looking  parson  **  of  the  old  school.  His 
face  was  full  of  humour,  although,  when  quiescent,  it  seemed  dull  and  heavy ;  his 
eyes  were  singularly  small  and  inexpressive — whether  from  their  own  colour,  or  the 
light  tint  of  the  lashes,  I  cannot  say,  but  they  seemed  to  me  to  be  what  are  called 
white  eyes.  I  do  not  believe  that  in  society  he  had  much  of  the  sparkle  that 
characterised  his  friend,  or  that  might  have  been  expected  in  so  formidable  a  wit  of 
the  pen.     Sam  Beazley,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  light,  airy,  graceful  person,  who 


•  Hook's  biographer  does  not  seem  to  hare  been  aware  that  for  several  months  before  he  became  editor  of  the 
Jfew  Monthly^  he  vrrotc  the  "  Mon*:bly  Commentary  "  for  that  magazine — a  pleasant,  piquant,  and  sometamM 
feries  of  oomments  on  the  leading  topics  or  events  of  the  month. 


TOM  HJLL. 


\i  tvfinetnent,  witbont  tlist  peculiar  mnnner  which  hcapenks  the  well-hred 
a.     Ho  was  tbe  "  Daly"  of  "  OUbert  Ouroey,"  whose  epituph  was  written 
Mk  loii(!  ht^ure  bis  death  : — 


I  I  knew  him  be  wiu  prctctisiiig  as 
*  early  frionils,  hut  I  bulieve  tliej 
s  to  tbe  death  uf  Uouk. 


Q  iirchitcet  in  Soho  Squt 


a  iutiiQiicy  fur  » 


I  H"*    was  another  of  Hook's  frequent  und  fainilinr  asBoriatea  :  be  is  tbo 

"  of  "  GilboTt  Gurnoy,"  aud  in  said   to  have  been  the  urigiaal  of  "  Paul 

*"  (which  Pooie,  however,  strenuously  denied),  a  belief  easily  entertained  by 

t  wbu  Vanw  the  man — u  littli',  round  mim  he  was,  with  straight  and  well-made- 

,  aud  roxy  cheeks  that  might  have  graced  a  milkmaid,  when  his  years 

>er«d  certainly  foarscoro.)     Tom  Hill  was  a  dryaalter  in  Queeuhithe,  a  nuin  of 

iliuii.  of  110  lilurury  attainment,  wbiie  his  manners  were  by  no  means 

diOM  of  a  geutleman.     Ho  managed,  however,  U>  draw  tbo  wits  about  bim,  giving 

rtri»reki  dinners  at  Sydoubum,  never  costly.     He  was  in  reality  tbeir  "  butt ;  " 

IDBW  lik»d  bat  none  respected  bim.     One  of  bis  friends  pictures  him  as  "  a  little. 

bX.  florid  man — ui  elderly  Cupid,"    Another  aayB  ■■  he  had  a  face  like  a  peony."   Ho 

bad  ■  rare  collection  of  books,  of  whiob  he  know  only  the  titles  and  their  marketable 

I  ^'iWhlit :  djysalling  and  literary  tastes  did  not  barmoniiie.     In  his  later  days  ho  was 

IB^HT:  be  Uved  and  died  in  Ibird-iloor  ehiunbers  in  tbe  Adelphi.     Dot  bis  age  no 

^^^H  ever  knew.     The  story  is  well  known  of  Jumos  Smith  asserting  tliat  it  never 

^^^■d  be  aveertainixl,  for  that  the  register  of  hia  birth  was  loat  in  tbe  fire  of  London  ; 

^^SS  Bouk'a  comment.  "  OU,  he's  much  older  than  that ;  he's  one  of  tbo  litUe  Hills 

that  skipped  in  the  Bible."     He  was  a  merry  man,  laujourt  ifai,  who  seemed  liS  if 

li<itb«r  troohb)  nor  ansioty  bad  ever  crossed  bis  threshold,  or  broken  tbe  sleep  of  a 

ibitb)  ni^hL     His  peculiar  faculty  was  to  find   oat  what  everybody  did,   from  a 

niinifiter  of  state  to  a  stablu-buy ;  luid  there  are  tales  enough  told  uf  his  chats  with 

cluld-nuuibi  in  the  park  to  nijcurlain  tbe  amouiits  of  tbeir  wages,  and  with  lounging 

fuotnen  in  Orusvenor  Square  to  learn  how  many  guests  bad  dined  at  a  houso  the 

day  bsfon.     His  curiosity  seemed  bent  upon  prying  intti  small  tilings ;  for  secrets 

that  iii^-nlr«d  acrioaa  matters  be  appeared  to  core  nothing.     ■■  Pooh,  pooh,  sir.  don't 

1  bappitu  to  know  I  " — that  phrase  was  cxtntinually  coming  from  his  lips. 

b  nid  Ihat  when  ho  gave  a  penny  to  a  croseiug-s weeper,  he  used  to  ask  his  name 

I  address. 

f  a  far  liigber  and  bettor  order  was  Hook's  friend  Mr.  Bbohmcx,  so  long  one  of 
Ipotiee  magislrntes,  a  gentlimian  of  large  acquirements  and  sterling  rectitude. 


ii  wfOnfh  to  JdIub  Hud- 


near-Hi^hti'd .  vLtlil 


J 


Nearly  aa  much  may  be  snid  of  Dubois,  more  than  halt  a  c^ntary  ago  tl 
a  then  popalar  magazine,  the  Motithhj  Mirror.  Dabois,  in  hia  Utter  divys,  O 
"  the  fiweola  of  oJtice  "  as  a  magistrate  in  tfao  Court  of  Roquesta.  He  waai  pJl 
tuiui  in  face  and  in  manoL-rs.  and  retaioed  to  the  lagt  much  of  the 
uharai:terlBod  the  productions  of  hia  earlier  years.  To  the  admirable  i 
estimable  gentleman,  Charles  MiraEws,  I  can  merely  eUude. 
received  full  honour  and  homage  from  his  wife,  but  there  are  few  who  1tn(4| 
who  will  hesitate  to  iudorxe  her  testimouy  to  his  many  excellences  of  beMf 

I  kiiew  WiLLUM  Maoinh,  LL.D.,  when  he  was  a  Bchoolmaster  in  Cork,  vm 
waa  born  in  1T94.  He  died  in  London  in  1812.  When  very  young  be  ssUbl 
a  reputation  for  Bcholastic  knowledge,  and  attained  some  emiuenco  as  a  wit^ 
about  the  year  1820  astounded  "the  beautiful  city"  hy  poetical  contribati«M| 
BlackitooiVi  Maijazine,  in  which  certain  hlerary  citizens  of  Cork  were  waX 
scurrilously  assailed.  The  doctor,  it  is  said,  was  invited  to  London  in  or4j 
share  with  Hook  the  labours  of  the  Juhn  Bull.''  1  believe,  however,  he  wai  1 
very  limited  "  help  ;  "  perhaps  the  old  adage,  "  two  of  a  trade  "  applied  in  this 
Certain  it  is  that  he  subsequently  found  a  more  appreciative  paymaster  in  W« 
cott,  who  conducted  the  A'je,  a  newspaper  then  greatly  patronised,  but,  as  I 
Biud,  one  that  now  would  bo  universally  branded  with  the  term  "  infamous." 

It  is  known,  also,  that  he  becmne  a  leading  contributor  to  Frmer't  Magad 
magazine  that  took  its  name  less  from  its  publisher,  Fraser,  than  from  its  first  M 
Fraser,  a  barrister,  whose  fate  I  have  understood  was  mournful,  as  bis  career 
been  discreditable.  The  particulars  of  Maginn's  duel  with  the  Hon-  Gra 
Berkeley  are  well  known.  It  arose  out  of  an  article  in  Fraser  reviewing  Berke 
novel,  in  the  course  of  which  ho  spoke  in  utterly  unjuatifiahie  terras  of  Berke 
mother.  Mr.  Berkeley  was  not  satisfied  with  infiicting  oa  the  publisher  ao  si 
a  beating  that  it  was  the  proximate  cause  of  bis  death,  bat  called  out  the  do 
who  had  manfully  avowed  the  authorship.  Each,  it  ia  understood,  fired  three  i 
withoat  effect,  and  when  Fraser,  who  was  Maginn's  second,  asked  him  if 
should  be  another  shot,  Magiun  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  Blaze  away,  by — < 
barrel  of  powder  I  ''t 

The  career  of  Maginn  in  London  wns,  to  say  the  least,  moumfu|.  Few 
over  started  with  better  prospects  ;  there  was  hardly  any  position  to  which  he  t 
not  have  HBpired,  His  learning  was  profound  ;  his  wit  of  the  tongue  and  o 
pen  ready,  pointed,  caustic,  and  brilliant ;  his  essays,  talea,  poems,  scholaatlc  di 
sitions — in  short,  hia  writings  upon  all  concoivabte  topics  were  of  the  very  liij 
order.     "O'Dogherty"   is  one    of  the  names  that  made  Bliickaood  famous. 


and  "  to  do  flU  norla  of  (n-e  jobs.' 


liiFlipf  Ihit  Moginn 
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his  friends,  woro  not  only  i\w  tnoii  nr 
ttlBr:  aBaac  i^on.  wsf«  seTeral  noblemen  anil  statoHmon  of  pdwri'  hn 
■L  kawBiLhis  michs  iuTe  dimbed  to  the  hi^hoBt  nin^  ttf  thu  lathlor, 
^f kfr  ail  ibe  VST  op  :  lie  stumbled  and  fell  at  iU  buHo. 
^■H  Art  Xicxnn  wroce  at  the  same  time  for  the  .////■,  4iutni^««tiiiHly  Tory, 
tJWSa.aTiuaensiv  Badieal  paper.  For  many  yourn  lu*  wiih  lulitur  nf 
^  &  was.  hovev«r.  less  to  his  thorough  want  of  ]>rih(*i|iln  tliiin  <o  \\\u 
hs&  position  was  low  when  it  ought  to  liuve  hvvu  liii^li ;  tliiil. 
he  mxfflt  have  been  rich;  that  ho  lost  H(*lf  n*Hii(iol.  iiiid  \\w 
In&wkan  he  eaime  in  contact,  except  the  fow  **  kitnlnMl  HpiiilN"  who 
bvitf  wiL  and  Hxtle  regarded  the  inipuro  houhm^  wIk^ikm'  it  iMNiUMi. 

Stion  told  npon  his  character,  and  iilniohl.  tm  Noon  im  liitt 

kjbe  illustrated  by  an  anecdote  related  (»r  liim  in  ItHihiinrH  Idl'ii 
dining  with  him  and  praising  Iuh  wine,  hnIumI  whoni  In*  yol 

close  bv,**  said  the  doctor.  *'A  V(»ry  good  rnllur,"  Mitid  llm 
4> TM  not  pay  rather  an  extravagant  prior  for  it  ?"  ••  I  don'l  Kntiw,  I 
RCamed  the  doctor;  **I  believe  they  do  put  duwn  Muiiiiilliin^r  in  n 
I  bare  heard  of  Maginn  a  story  similar  to  that  told  nf  Shrridtin,  thnl 
aeceplcd  a  bill,  he  exclaimed  to  the  astonished  deldor,  *•  WrII.  ihiinli 
Ut  is  off  mv  mind !  ** 

CBed  incnrable ;  it  was  not  only  indulgiMl  in  ai  nnnn  and  ni^dd.  hid  nl 
ms  one  of  the  eight  editors  engaged  hy  Mr.  IMurmy  Id  i<dit  Iho  lirfn- 
rthe  eight  months  of  its  existence.  1  was  a  n<pnitnr  on  Mint  papor  ol 
and  large  hopes.  One  evening  Maginn  himsrlt'  iindnlunli  to  wndt  a 
ej  ball  at  the  Opera  House  in  aid  of  the  distn.st.rd  wnivini  nf  Spihd 
a  grand  affair,  patronised  by  tlie  royal  faniily  and  a  mmI  pinpuiliun  ol 
of  England.  Maginn  went,  of  course  inrliriiilrd.  and  utiiinrd  wuhki. 
id  the  affair  as  if  it  had  taken  ]daee  anmng  tiu'  ihirvin  and  Ihr  dtwniii'pit 
,  and  so  described  it  in  the  paper  of  tht<  next  niornin;f.  Will  I  rinii<inlMii 
of  John  Murray,  and  the  universal  disgust,  tin*  articin  rNcilrd. 
i  another  anecdote  to  illustrate  this  sad  ('hanu'.trri:tti<'.  ll  wan  luld  In 
the  doctor*s  old  pupils  and  most  intimate  and  Miciidy  Inmiht,  Mr. 
dy,  of  Cork.  A  gentleman  was  anxious  to  Hreun<  Mafninii  luTviruM 
ted  literary  undertaking  of  magnitude,  and  the  dnclnr  wait  in  dim*  with 
the  affair.  Kennedy  was  res<dved  that  at  all  rvents  \\v  Mlmuld  gn  in 
T,  and  so  called  upon  him  before  he  was  up,  never  leaving  him  for  a 
jT,  and  resolutely  resisting  every  imploring  appeal  for  a  dram.  The 
w  near,  and  they  sullied  out.  On  the  way  Kennedy  fnund  it  ulmoNt 
Q  by  main  fQrce,  to  prevent  tln^  doetor's  entering  u  puhlie  hoiiNe.  On 
passed  an  undertaker's  shop  ;  the  doet(»r  suddeidy  Ht(»pp(Ml,  ree(dleet(«d 
age  there,  and  begged  KenntMly  to  wait  for  a  moment  outside.  The 
'Xnplicd  with,  as  there  could  he  no  ]>ossihh;  dangiT  in  Hurh  a  phiet^ 
1,  with  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  sohhing  bitterly  :  the  umlertaker, 
rospective  customer,  sought  to  subdue  his  grief  witii  the  usual  words 
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of  consolation,  Maginn  blubbering  oat,  "  Everything  must  be  done  in  the  best  style- 
no  expense  must  be  spared  y  she  was  worthy,  and  I  can  afford  it.*'  The  undertaker, 
seeing  such  intense  grief,  presented  a  seat,  and  prescribed  a  little  brandy.  After 
sufficient  resistance  both  were  accepted.  A  bottle  was  produced,  and  emptied,  ^ass 
after  glass,  with  suggested  instructions  between  whiles.  At  length  the  doctor  rose  to 
join  his  wondering  and  impatient  friend,  who  soon  saw  what  had  happened.  He  was, 
even  before  dinner,  in  such  a  state  as  to  preclude  all  business  talk ;  and  it  is  needless 
to  add  that  the  contemplated  arrangement  was  never  made. 

He  lived  in  wretchedness  and  died  in  misery — ^wantonly  worn  out  at  the  age  of 
forty-two.  His  death  took  place  at  Walton -on -Thames,  and  in  the  churchyard  of  that 
village  he  is  buried.  Not  long  ago  I  visited  the  place,  but  no  one  could  point  out  to 
me  the  precise  spot  of  his  interment.  It  is  without  a  stone,  without  a  mark,  lost 
among  the  clay  sepulchres  of  the  throng  who  had  no  friends  to  inscribe  a  name  or  ask 
a  memory.* 

Maginn  was  rather  under  than  above  the  middle  size;  his  countenance  was 
'*  swarthy,"  and  by  no  means  genial  in  expression.  He  had  a  peculiar  thickness  of 
speech,  not  quite  a  stutter.  Latterly  excesses  told  upon  "him,  producing  their  usual 
effects.  The  quick  intelligence  of  his  face  was  lost ;  his  features  were  sallied  by 
unmistakable  signs  of  an  ever- degrading  habit ;  he  was  old  before  his  time.  He  is 
another  sad  example  to  ^'  warn  and  scare."  A  life  that  might  have  produced  so  mach 
yielded  comparatively  nothing;  and  although  there  have  been  suggestions,  from 
Lockhart  and  others,  to  collect  his  writings,  they  have  never  been  gathered  together 
from  the  periodical  tombs  in  which  they  lie  buried,  and  now,  probably,  they  cannot 
be  all  recognised.! 

Among  the  leading  contributors  to  the  New  Monthly,  before  and  after  the  advent 
of  Mr.  Hook,  was  John  Poole,  the  authpr  of  "  Little  Pedlington,"  **  Paul  Pry,"  and 
many  other  pleasant  works — not  witty,  but  full  of  true  humour.  He  was,  when  in  his 
prime,  a  pleasant  companion,  though  nervously  sensitive ;  and,  like  most  professional 
**  jokers,"  irritable  exceedingly  whenever  a  joke  was  made  to  tell  against  himself. 

It  is  among  my  **  Memories  "  that  during  the  first  month  of  my  editorship  of  the 
New  Monthly  I  took  from  a  mass  of  submitted  MS.  one  written  in  a  small,  neat  hand, 
entitled  **  A  New  Guide  Book."  I  had  read  it  nearly  half  through,  and  was  about  to 
fling  it  with  contempt  among  **the  rejected"  before  I  discovered  its  point.  I  had 
perused  it,  so  far,  as  an  attempt  to  describe  an  actual  watering-place,  and  to  bring  it 
into  notoriety.     When,  however,  I  did  discover  the  real  purpose  of  the  writer,  my 


*  While  on  his  death-bed  Sir  Bobert  Peel  sent  him  a  sum  of  money,  {irobably  not  the  first.  It  arrived  in  time 
to  pay  his  ftmeral  expenRes. 

t  In  September,  1W2,  a  snbecription  was  made  for  the  widow  and  children  of  Dr.  Maginn,  Dr.  Giffard  (Ihen 
editor  of  the  Standard)  and  Lockhart  being  truHlces  in  England  ;  the  Bishop  of  Cork,  and  the  Provost  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  in  Ireland ;  and  l^ofeMor  Wilson,  in  Scotland,  The  "card"  that  yrvM  issued  stated  trulv  that 
*'  no  one  ever  listened  to  Moginii's  conversation,  or  x>eni8ed  even  the  hastiest  of  his  minor  writings,  without  feeling 
the  influence  of  very  extmordinary  talent.  His  clnssicnl  learning  was  profound  and  accurate,  his  mastery  of  modem 
languages  almost  unrivalled,  his  Knowledge  of  mankind  and  their  affairs  great  and  multiikrious ; "  but  it  did  not 
state  that  which  was  true  when  it  stated  that,  "  in  all  his  essays,  vei  se  or  prose,  serious  or  comic,  he  never  trespassed 
against  decorum  or  sound  morals,"  or  that  "the  keenness  of  his  wit  was  combined  with  such  plasrfnlness  of  flincy, 
good-humour,  and  kindness  of  natural  sentiment,  that  his  merits  were  ungrudgingly  acknowledged  even  by  those 
of  politics  most  different  from  his  own."    On  the  contrary,  such  a  statement  was  palpably  and  notononsly  nntme. 


■  large  in  proportion.     The  MS.  was  the  first  part  of  "  Litllo  Pedlington." 
•  hkd  then  uo  ictpuUon  of  tontinniDg  it ;  "  it  Wfis  complete  in  itself,"  but 
iHy  it  neqaireil  iiiiluccd  lum  to  make  of  it  u  btiotc.     It  was  "  drnwn  ont  " 
ft  more  thread, 
u,  as  I  have  said,  generally  believed  that  Toiu  nUl  suggested  the  choraotcT 
hnl  Pry.     Poole  never  would  admit  this.     In  1831  bo  vn-ote  a  sort  of  "  fnnny" 
tography  for  the  .Vi^ir  yfimOthj  (to  uccomptuiy  a  portrait  of  liim  published  there), 
which  h«  declined  to  leil  liis  age,  where  he  was  born,  what  he  bad  nritten.  what 
B-Wm  inoIitiAd  to  do,  or,  indtved,  anythiog  about  himself,  except  that  Hnmict  Trn- 
•  wu  published  In  IBIO.     Bat  that  was  ''  when  he  was  n  child."  and  the  piece  of 
^fooUn/  led  to  bia  being  a  wTiter  for  the  stage,  his  first  farce  being  If'Au'*  lIVio .' 
1  article  ho  thus  gave  the  oiigin  of  Paul  Pry : 

''The  idiM  of  the  charactor  of  Pitiil  Pry  wu  auggeatod  to  tne  1}/  tbp  fullowing  nnwdota  related 

^~  — wal  jetr*  ago  tij  ■  twtovcd  fnund.    An  idle  old  Indy,  liviii);  in  n  nonow  street,  hud 

K»nh  of  her  time  in  walchinic  the  BSkin  of  her  uoigbljoun.  tliiit  >he  at  U&(^  acquirod 

ff  of  dbitiognuhiog  ths  sound  ol  every  knockcir  within  heBtiog.    It  happonod  tint  ibo  fell 

d  w«a,  for  •ovetiU  ihtja,  ooufliied  to  her  bed.    Unabls  to  obiorvc.  in  penon,  what  wu  Roing 

'boat,  ilu  xtatloDcd  her  maid  at  tlie  window,  as  a  siibititulo  for  tne  pnrfnnnanoe  of  thkt 

Bnt  BsUf  wmn  grew  wenry  of  the  occupatifin.     Sha  became  rjiroleai  in  lier  leportu, 

ntanil  l<miy  when mprimandod  for  hernexligciKo.    '  Brtty.  wbat  an  you tb inking  About!' 

..jroulMaradouhloknocliat  No.  S!?     Whoiiiti"    ■  Tbn  Snt-flooT  lodnor,  ma'am.'    'Bottv, 

tf,  I  dtclan  I  mu«t  give  yon  waniinj; ;  why  don't  you  tell  mo  what  that  knock  is  at  No.  fi4  ? ' 

'Why,  loT.  il'i  (inly  thi>  l«k«  with  pies,'     '  Fiei,  Bettj* !     What  ctN  thuj-  want  witli  pica  at  SI  ': 
Thrj  bail  piiu  yaterduy : ' 

Paolo  had  the  happy  knack  of  tnmlng  every  trifling  incident  to  valuable  account. 
I  ittBtMBbcr  hii  telling  mo  an  anecdote  in  illustriitiou  of  ttiis  faculty.  I  believe  he 
iMnr  printed  it.  Bciu|;  at  Brighton  one  dny,  ho  strolled  into  lui  hotel  to  get  an  early 
~  ',  touk  hifl  Beat  at  a  table,  and  was  discnsfing  his  chop  tuid  ale,  when  another 
t  eiit«rod,  took  hiH  etund  by  the  fire,  and  began  whistling.  After  a  minute  or 
"Pine  day,  nir,"  said  lie.  "Very  fine,"  answered  Poole.  "  Basiness  pretty 
?"  "1  believe  bo."  *■  Do  anything  with  Jone«  on  the  Parade?"  "Sow."  said 
o  happened  that  Jones  was  the  grocer  from  whom  I  occasionally  bought  a 
r  of  a  pound  uf  tea,  do  I  answered,  '  A  little.'  "  "  Good  man,  sir,"  (jnoth  the 
"  Gtad  to  hear  it.  sir."  "  Do  anything  with  Thompxon  in  North  Street  ?" 
"  Shaky,  sir."  "  Sorry  to  hour  it,  sir ;  recommend  Mohammed's  baths  !" 
5  with  Smitli  in  Jumos  Street  ?"  "  Nothiug.  I  have  heard  the  name  of 
k  heCbn  certainly,  but  of  tlus  particular  Smith  I  know  nothiug."  The  stranger 
I  at  Piioln  earnestly,  advanced  li>  the  table,  and,  with  bin  arms  a-kimbo,  said, 
b  Junr,  iwr,  I  Ingin  to  Uiiuk  ymi  ore  a  gentleman  1"  "  I  hope  so,  sir,"  answered 
iImI  I  ho[>e  you  are  much  the  same."  "  Nothing  of  tlie  kind,  sir,"  said  the 
"  and  if  you  are  a  gontlcman,  what  business  have  you  here  '!"  upon  whioli 
f»  nag  thr  boll,  and  an  the  waiter  entered,  indignantly  exclaimed,  "  That's  a  gentle- 
Baa;  tam  lum  out  I"  Poole  liad  nnluckily  entered,  and  taken  hm  sent  in,  ths  com- 
nercial  room  of  the  hotel. 

AQ  who  knew  Poole  know  that  be  was  ever  full  of  himself,  believing  his  renown 
to  he  Ibe  roDonoB  talk  of  tbo  world.    A  whimsical  illustration  of  this  weakness  was 


ft 
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lately  told  me  by  a  matoal  friend.  When  at  Paris  some  time  ago,  he  chanced  to  sajT^ 
to  Poole,  *'  Of  course  yon  are  free  at  all  the  theatres  ?"  '*  No,  sir,  I  am  not,"  he 
answered  solemnly  and  indignantly.  <*  Will  you  believe  this  /  I  went  to  the  Opera 
Comique,  and  told  the  director  I  wished  for  a  free  admission.  He  asked  me  who  I 
was.  I  said,  '  John  Poole  I '  Sir,  I  ask  you^  will  you  believe  tlm  ?  He  said,  he 
didfCt  know  me  !** 

The  Queen  gave  him  a  nomination  to  the  Charter-house,  where  his  age  might 
have  been  passed  in  ease,  respectability,  fcomfort,  and  competence ;  but  it  was 
impossible  for  one  so  restless  to  bear  the  wholesome  and  necessary  restraint  of  that 
institution.  He  came  to  me  one  day,  boiling  over  with  indignation,  having  resolved 
to  quit  its  quiet  cloisters — his  principal  ground  for  complaint  being  that  he  must  dine 
at  two  o'clock,  and  be  within  walls  by  ten.  He  resigned  the  appointment,  but  subse- 
quently obtained  one  of  the  Crown  pensions,  and  took  up  his  final  abode  in  Paris, 
where  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  lived — if  that  can  be  called  **  life  " 
which  consisted  of  one  scarcely  ever  interrupted  course  of  self-sacrifice  to  eau-de-vie. 
His  mind  was,  of  late,  entirely  gone.  I  met  him  in  1861,  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  and 
he  did  not  recognise  me. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  details  concerning  his  death.  When  I  last  inquired  con- 
cerning him,  all  I  could  learn  was  that  he  had  gone  to  live  at  Boulogne ;  that  two 
quarters  had  passed  without  any  application  from  him  for  his  pension ;  and  that  there- 
fore of  course  he  was  dead. 

He  was  a  tall,  handsome  man,  by  oo  means  '* jolly*'  like  some  of  his  contem- 
porary wits — rather,  I  should  say,  inclined  to  be  taciturn ;  and  I  do  not  think  his 
habits  of  drinking  were  excited  by  the  stimulants  of  society.'^  Little,  I  believe,  is 
known  of  his  life — even  to  the  actors  and  playwrights  with  whom  he  chiefly  associated 
— from  the  time  when  his  burlesque  of  Hamlet  Travestie  (printed  in  1810)  commenced 
his  career  of  celebrity,  if  not  of  fame,  to  his  death,  in  the  year  1862, 1  believe,  being 
then  probably  about  seventy  years  old.  He  is  perhaps  entitled  to  a  more  enlarged 
Memory  than  I  can  give  him. 

One  of  the  earlier  contributors  to  the  John  Bull,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
New  Monthly,  was  the  **  song- writer  " — Thobias  Hatmes  Bayly.  He  was  of  a  good 
family,  bom  in  Bath.  Although  his  songs,  of  which  he  wrote  many  hundreds,  are 
now  seldom  heard,  there  was  a  time  when  every  street  chorister  had  them  perpetually 
on  his  tongue ;  and  a  barrel-organ  would  have  been  very  imperfect  if  it  did  not  con- 
tain at  least,  **I'd  be  a  butterfly,"  and  **  Oh,  no  !  we  never  mention  her.*'  In  fact, 
the  ear  was  cloyed  by  their  perpetual  repetition  at  the  corner  of  every  lane  and  alley 
of  the  metropolis ;  yet  not  there  only :  for  a  long  time  they  were  the  **  pets  "  of  the 
drawing-room,  and  favourites  at  all  the  theatres,  being  generally  wedded  to  simple 
music  that  suited  the  tastes  of  the  masses. 

Haynes  Bayly  was  a  gentleman  of  refined  habits,  tall,  slight,  and  of  handsome 

*  He  played  a  practical  joke  upon  the  actors  of  the  Brighton  Theatre,  who  were  defectiTe  of  a  lettv  in  their 
dialogue,  by  aending  to  them  a  packet,  containing,  of  yarioua  nzes,  the  letter  U. 
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t  and  agreeable  mauiiers.  His  father  waa  on  eminent  solicitor  of  Bath,  and 
e  perind  of  his  life  he  was  rich.  Ho  lost  his  inheritance,  however,  it  was  tmder- 
I,  by  Ibe  rascality  of  a  tmstoe. 


Tbsro  waB  anothiir  Bayley — his  Tery  opposite  in  all  ways — F.  W,  N,  B*vi.ev, 
wbo  WM  nsnally  distiagniahed  as  "Initiul  Bayley."  He,  too,  wrote  songs,  and 
llwy  w«re  popular,  but  his  prodnctions  were  often  mistaken  for  those  of  bin  uame- 
nke,  which  iboy  resembled  much  as  does  the  pinchbeck  of  Birmingham  the  pure 
gold  of  Iwdiity  carats.  He  prided  himself  on  copying  Maginn,  whom  be  was  rather 
hke  in  prmon,  and  certainly  in  acquired  "  ways,"  even  to  the  slight  stutter — a 
pKoUarily  of  his  prototype.  He  died  yonng,  the  victim,  no  doubt,  of  perilous 
habhi,  which  could  not  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  life  as  "  a  bookseller's  hack." 
Be  had,  however,  much  natural  wit,  and  a  singnlar  facility  in  writing  rhymes,  soma 
of  which  were  eerlaiQly  above  mediocrity.  There  is  one  of  bis  books  that  yet  lives  ; 
it  d«scr)bos  the  milvontores  of  two  tourists  in  India  who  made  their  escape  in  a  very 
odd  way  fmm  a  tiger.  Few  can  remember  and  recall  him  now  :  and  there  are  not 
aany  who  have  read  a  line  of  his  multifarious  "  scribbhngs  "  in  prose  and  verse. 

Other  "  aids  "  of  the  Jahu  Bull  I  might  snmmon  from  the  "  vasty  deep ; "  but 

(r«  mn  not  many  of  them  whose  names  are  worthy  the  record  of  even  a  line. 
Won)  what  I  have  written,  the  reader  will  gather  that  I  only  knew  Hook  in  his 
ia* — the  relic  of  a  manly  form,  the  decadence  of  a  strong  mind,  and  the  com- 
Uive  tixfaanation  of  a  brilliaiit  wit.  Leigh  Hunt,  speaking  of  him  at  a  much 
ler  period,  thus  writes  : — "  He  was  tall,  dark,  and  of  a  good  person,  with  small 
I,  and  features  more  round  than  weak ;  a  face  that  had  character  and  humour, 
bnt  no  rcrinumuiit."  And  Mis.  Mathews  describes  him  as  with  sparkling  eyes  and 
cxP<«m!iio  features,  of  mnnly  form,  and  somewhat  of  a  dandy  in  dress,  ^lien  in 
the  prime  of  manhood  and  the  zenith  of  fame,  Ur.  fiarham  says,  "  he  was  not  the 
tufl-huQlcr,  but  the  tuft-hunted  ;"  and  it  is  easy  to  behevo  that  one  so  fall  of  wit, 
Ml  redolcut  of  fun,  so  rich  in  animal  spirits,  mast  have  been  a  man'ellously  coveted 
ac^oaintjuice  in  tlie  society  where  he  was  so  eminently  calculated  to  shine  ;  frnm  that 
wf  royalty  to  the  major  and  minor  clubs ;  from  tbe  "  Athenanm  "  to  the  "  Garriok," 
of  wiiicb  h«  was  a  cherished  member. 

In  1828,  when  I  first  saw  bim,  he  was  above  the  middle  height,  robust  of  irame, 
■ad  bnwd  of  chest ;  wi- II -prop  or  tinned,  with  evidence  of  great  physical  capacity  ; 
hia  rainplcnon  dark,  as  were  bis  eyes.  There  was  nothing  fine  or  elevated  in  his 
;  ioilord,  bis  features  when  in  repose  were  heavy  ;  it  was  otherwise  when 
yet  bis  manuiirs  were  those  of  a  gentleman,  less,  perhaps,  from  inherent 
tiuthy  Umh  from  the  polish  which  refined  society  ever  gives.* 

Ha  u  deaeribed  aa  a  man  of  "  iron  energies,"  and  certainly  must  have  had  an 


iron  constitution,  for  bis  was  a  lib  of  perpetual  Btimoknlfl,  intellectnal  m  well  b^ 
pbysii'al. 

WUen  I  saw  him  last — it  was  not  long  before  his  dcntb — be  was  aged,  mora  l>}- 
care  Ibnn  time  ;  bis  t&ce  bore  evidenoti  of  wUat  is  falsely  termed  ''  n  gay  life ; "  bia 


voice  bad  loat  its  roundneas  and  force,  his  form  its    buoyancy,  bis  inlQlIo;!  ils 
strength. 

"Ala*!  hoT trbahgWI  from  him. 


LQd  tluit  fOu]  at  vhiia '.  ^' 


Ytit  his  wit  was  ready  still ;  he  continned  to  sparkle  humonr  even  when  exhaasted 
nature  failed,  and  bis  last  words  are  said  to  bave  been  a  brilliant  jest. 

At  length  the  iron  frame  wore  dovm  ;  be  was  hannted  by  pecuniary  difficulties, 
yet  compellod  to  daily  work,  not  only  for  blmsolf,  but  for  a  family  of  children  by  a 
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lady  to  whom  bo  was  not  married.  He  tbon  livod  almost  entirely  on  bi-and]',  and 
bvcuno  inc&pabls  of  digesUng  animal  food.  Well  might  hia  friend  Lockhnrt  %v^, 
"  Ha  ciuiui  forth,  "t  hnt,  from  a  long  day  of  labour  at  hia  writing- desk,  after  hia 
bcsltioa  bad  been  nt  thu  stretch ;  feeling,  passion,  thought,  fancy,  exeitablo  nerves, 
ratcidal  braio,  all  overworked,  perhaps  wcU-nigb  exhausted." 

ftADd  tbos,  "  at  best,"  while  "  sealed  among  the  revellera  of  a  princely  ealoon," 
ivtinus  losing  at  cords  among  his  great  "  friends"  more  money  than  bo  could 
I  Id  b  laontb,  Uis  tbougbts  were  labouring  to  devise  some  modo  of  postponing  a 
I  only  from  one  week  lo  auolher.  Well  might  he  bave  compared,  us  be  did,  bis 
pontion  to  tbftt  of  no  aldcjman,  who  was  required  lo  relisb  his  turtle  soup  while 
forced  to  eat  it  silliug  on  a  tight  rope. 

Tbo  last  time  he  weut  out  to  dinner  was  with  Colonel  Shadwoll  Clarke,  nt 
Brompton  Uro>-o.  While  in  the  drawing-room  ho  suddenly  turned  to  the  mirror 
iUid  laMl, — "  Ay,  1  see  I  look  as  I  am,  done  up  in  pursei  In  mind,  and  in  body  too, 
at  last ! " 

ColoD«l  Cbuke  was  the  editor  of  the  L'mlnt  .SVi-t'iVd  Journal,-'  a  magaziuo  pob- 
Stbcd  by  Hr.  Colhurn,  to  represent  and  advocate  the  interests  of  the  army  and 
Aatj.  At  bis  bonse  1  used  to  meet  many  of  the  oflioers  of  both  services  who  had 
,  tbamEcIves  as  antbora,  Csplain  Slarryatt  more  especially — n  short, 
Mt  man,  who  walked,  and  looked,  and  spoke  as  if  he  were  at  borne 
<r-deck.  He  seemed  "  every  inch  a  sailor,"  with  energy,  prompt- 
lie  may  be  said  to  hsvo  commenced  tbc  cl.-iss  of  naval  novels, 
in  wUeh  lU)  bail  many  followers  and  imitntors  ;  but  none  of  them  have  relainod  the 
pablic  favour  that  is  still  ^iven  to  "  The  King's  Own  '  and  "  I'eter  i^imple." 

Hook  diod  on  the  2'ltb  uf  August,  IH-Il,  at  tbe  comparatively  early  age  of  lifty- 
thiM,  aod  was  buried  in  tbo  churcbyard  at  Fulham,  which  adjoined  his  residence. 
Bit  grara  is  in  a  nook  under  the  west  window,  where  a  score  of  Bishops  of  London 
ar«  intemd.  Close  hesldo  tbo  upright  stone  that  bears  thu  name  of  Theodore  Edward 
Hook  is  ike  tomb  of  Bishop  Sherlock. 

Ves,  wbcn  I  know  most  of  him,  be  was  approaching  the  close,  not  of  a  long,  but 
of  a  "  fast"  life.     He  had  ill-used  Time,  and  Time  was  not  in  bis  debt. 

He  was  tall  and  stont,  but  not  healthfully  stout,  with  a  round  face,  wbicb  to|d 
Um  Bniefa  of  jovial  nights  and  wusled  days ;  of  toil  when  tbe  bead  ucbua  and  tbe 
luukd  iduilies;  of  tbe  absence  of  self-respect;  of  mornings  lu  ignoble  rest  to  gather 
•traagtli  tot  evtnings  of  unelcss  energy;  of,  in  short,  a  mind  and  constitution  naturally 
ngoroos  and  powerful,  but  sadly  and  grievously  misapplied  and  misused. 

Ko  writer  concerning  Hook  can  claim  for  him  an  alom  of  respect.     Hia  bislcry 
t  record  of  written,  or  spoken,  or  practical  jokes,  that  made  no  one  wiser  or 
His  csreer  "  points  a  moral"  indeed,  but  it  is  by  showing  tbe  wisdom  of 
In  the  end,  his  "  friends,"  so  called,  wore  asbamcd  openly  to  give  him  help  ; 
UiDngb  tvilifT*  did  not — as  in  tbo  ease  of  Sheridan — 


•  CstaMl  OaAs  hid  lori  ■  1*8  In  oiu:  of  Uio  fimUuBlu  la 
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his  death-bed  was  haunted  by  apprehensions  of  arrest,  and  it  was  a  relief  rather  than 
a  loss  to  society  when  a  few  comparatively  hnmble  monmers  laid  him  in  a  comer  of 
Folham  Churchyard. 

Alas!  let  not  those  who  read  the  records  of  many  distinguished,  nay,  some 
illustrious,  lives  imagine  that  because  men  of  genius  have  too  often  cherished  the 
perilous  habit  of  seeking  consolation  or  inspiration  from  what  it  is  a  libel  on  nature 
to  call  *'  the  9odal  glass,"  it  is  therefore  reasonable  or  excusable,  or  can  ever  be 
innocuous.  Talfourd  may  gloss  it  over  in  Lamb  as  averting  a  vision  terrible ;  Beattie 
may  deplore  it  in  Campbell  as  having  become  a  dismal  necessity ;  the  biographer  of 
Hook  may  lightly  look  upon  the  curse  as  the  spring-head  of  his  perpetual  wit.  I 
will  not  continue  the  list ;  it  is  frightfully  long.  Hook  is  but  one  of  many  men  of 
rare  intellect,  large  mental  powers,  with  faculties  designed  and  calculated  to  benefit 
mankind,  who  have  sacrificed  character,  life — ^I  had  almost  said  soul — to  habits  which 
are  wrongly  and  wickedly  called  pleasures — the  pleasures  of  the  table  1  Many  indeed 
are  they  who  have  thus  made  for  themselves  miserable  destinies,  useless  or  pernicious 
lives,  and  unhonoured  or  dishonourable  graves.  I  will  add  the  warning  of  great 
Wordsworth  when  addressing  the  sons  of  Bums : — 

"  Bat  ne'er  to  a  sedactiTe  lay 
Let  faith  be  ^yen : 
Nor  deem  the  bfht  that  leads  aatxaj 
Is  light  from  heayen." 

Take  also  the  impressive  waming  of  Earl  Russell,  that  ''  vice  in  men  of  wit  and 
intellect  is  of  tenfold  peril :  it  is  not '  light  from  heaven,*  but  flashes  from  a  volcano 
that  has  its  source  in  hell !  " 


AMELIA  OPIE. 


ELIA  OPIE  lived  to  bo  eighty-four  yoars  old.     I  saw  her  bat  a 

short  ttmo  before  her  death,  sitting  in  an  easy  chair,  in  her 

drawiDg-room  at  Norwioli;  aod  the  ruling  paasioii  was  still 

alive,  for  shu  was  neatly  and  gmccfully  dressed,  and  moved  a8 

if  ahe  wuiil<l  rise  fruiu   hur  scat  to  welcome  me.     She  had 

preserved  other  of  the  uttribiitos  of  her  youth,  and  iu  ber  "  the 

beauty  of  age  "  was  n  charming  picture.     She  was  the  only 

.  child  of  JauK^s  Aldersou,  M.D..  and  was  boru  on  the  12th  of 

'  November,  17111),  ia  the  parish  of  St.  George,  Norwich,  aud 

I   in  tbat  city  she  died  on  the  Sod  of  December,  166S,  baling  passed  there  uoarly 

Um  whole  of  her  Ufe ;  for  when  she  became  a  widow  she  returned  to  it,  and. 

with  faw  brief  intermissions,  it  was  ever  afterwards  her  home. 

She  did  not  become  an  author  until  after  her  marriage.  That  event  took 
place  in  1796.  Late  in  the  previous  year  she  wrote  to  one  of  ber  friends. 
"  Mr.  Opia  (bat  mum)  is  my  declared  lover,"  She  binta,  however,  that  her  bearl 
WM  pre-eiigigvd,  and  that  she  "  iugcnoously "  told  him  eo.  He  persisted, 
■■nvtbakn.  At  that  time,  she  adds,  "  Mr.  Holcroft  also  bad  a  mind  to  me,"  bat 
k*  "  luul  no  chance."  She  waa  "  ambitious  of  being  a  wife  and  molhcr,"  and 
"  williBg  to  wwl  a  man  whose  genius  had  raised  him  from  obscurity  bto  fame  and 
Ber  future  hnsbaud  she  first  saw  at  an  evening  party. 
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as  she  entered  (as  her  friend  and  biographer,  Lucy  Brightwell,  states)  bright  and 
smiling,  dressed  in  a  robe  of  bine,  her  neck  and  arms  bare,  and  on  her  head  a  small 
bonnet,  placed  in  somewhat  coquettish  style,  sideways,  and  snrmoimted  by  a  plume 
of  three  white  feathers.**  The  painter,  John  Opie,  was  *'  smitten  '*  at  first  sight.  He 
was  rugged  and  unpolished  ;  she  had  the  grace  and  lightness  of  a  sylph.  He  (accord- 
ing to  Allan  Cunningham)  looked  like  an  inspired  peasant ;  she,  if  her  admirers  are 
to  be  credited,  had  the  form  and  mind  of  an  angel.  Yet  they  were  married,  in  Mary- 
lebone  Church,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1798 ;  the  young  bride  preserved  a  record  of  her 
trousseau — *'  blue  bonnet,  eight  blue  feathers,  twelve  other  feathers,  two  blue  Scotch 
caps,  four  scollop'd-edge  caps  a  la  Marie  Stuart,  a  bead  cap,  a  tiara,  two  spencers 
with  lace  frills,  et  cietera,  et  csetera." 

Opie  was  not  rich ;  *'  great  economy  and  self-denial  were  necessary ;  *'  and  so  she 
became  <'  a  candidate  for  the  pleasures,  the  pangs,  the  rewards,  and  the  penalties  of 
authorship."  , 

<*  Gaiety  "  was  her  natural  bent ;  not  so  that  of  Opie  ;  yet  she  did  her  duty  by 
him  from  first  to  last ;  and  as,  no  doubt,  she  expected  little  of  romance,  giving  her 
husband  more  respect  than  love,  her  married  life  passed  in  easy  contentment  until 
his  death  on  the  9th  of  April,  1807,  and  his  burial  in  St.  Paul's,  in  a  grave  beside 
that  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  She  bears  testimony  to  his  **  genial  worth  and  natural 
kindness  ;'*  yet  he  was  undoubtedly  a  coarse  man ;  as  one  who  knew  him  well  writes, 
**  rugged  and  unpolished,  to  say  the  least,*'  although,  as  Haydon  describes  him,  **  of 
strong  understanding,  manly,  and  straightforward."  '^' 

She  is  described,  at  that  period,  as  exceedingly  beautiful,  intellectual,  refined, 
graceful,  and  altogether  lovely.  She  sung  sweetly,!  painted  skilfully,  and  was 
remarkably  brilliant  in  conversation  ;  and  it  must  have  astonished  ihany  to  find  the 
lovely,  fascinating,  and  accomplished  girl  preferring  Opie  to  the  host  of  lovers  that 
gathered  in  her  wake. 

From  that  far-away  time  she  was  a  widow ;  as  she  mournfully  writes  in  after 
years,  **  a  lone  woman  through  life,  an  only  child,  a  childless  widow,"  yet  ever  as 
maid,  wife,  and  widow  enjoying  society,  for  some  time  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  but 
always  without  spot  or  blemish,  slander  never  having  touched  her  fame.  She  was 
all  her  life  long  "  true  and  lovely,  and  of  good  report." 

She  did  not  join  the  Society  of  **  Friends  "  until  the  year  1825,  although  she 
attended  their  meetings  much  earlier.  In  1814  she  writes,  **  I  left  the  Unitarians  ;'* 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  she  was  ever  in  actual  connection  with  that  body, 
although  she  had  frequent  intercourse  with  them,  and  held  **  unsettled  opinions  ** 
concerning  the  Christian  faith. 

In  1825  her  father  died.  He,  too,  had  "  accepted  Christianity,"  was  "  a  believer 
in  the  atoning  work  of  the  Saviour,**  and,  if  not  a  Quaker,  was,  notwithstanding. 


•  The  biMmphy  she  wrote  of  her  huaband  she  considered  a  Ikilurc,  only  because  she  had  "not  done  jastioe  to 
his  talents  or  his  virtues.'' 

i  She  was  perfect  as  a  musician,  according  to  the  simple  "  perfiecting  "  of  those  days,  and  ennff  with  power  and 
sweetness  the  music  then  in  vogue— the  "Sally  in  our  Alley,"  the  **8aTOumeen  Deduh«"  the  aopraoo  songs  in 
Ijove  in  a  VUlage,  in  the  Beggars'  Optra,  and  Arlaxerx^s  ;  and,  added  to  this  fanffinAtinp  accomplishment  she  had  % 

1rnmir1p<1(M>  of  nr\i\  aflTnofion  tnr.  Art. 


knowledge  of,  and  affection  for,  Art. 
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i  in  Uu  Fnends'  burjiog-gronnd  at  Norwich,  in  a  grave  in  wUub  bJs  daaghter 
\  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centuty  uftorwartls. 
rolwlily  it  was  bcr  intimacy  with  the  family  of  tho  Gurneys  (honoured  bo  tho 
r  it  bat  long  been,  and  is,  that  of  many  good  women  and  good  men)  tliat  led 
r  Joining  the  Society  of  Friends.  It  ia  i^uid,  tudeod,  that  sbo  bad  an  early 
ment  to  one  of  them,  Jo§epb  John  Gurney.  IIo  bad  known  bcr  when  "  a  gay 
r  lively  girl,"  wbon  sha  wna  a  beautlftil  anil  young  widow,  nnd  wbon  she  was 
Md«t«  xod  aged ;  nnd  perhaps,  as  far  as  wo  can  think  and  eee,  it  is  to  bo  lamented 
that  ahfl  did  not  baconio  bia  wife  ;  for  that  tbt<y  bad  devoted  fHeudsbiii  each  for  the 
other  there  e*a  bo  no  doubt. 

It  was  soon  after  xbo  had  bocomu  a  Quaker  wo  first  knew  her.     As  a  trait  of 
chancier,  I  may  mention  that  about  this  time  I  had  iiccuBion  to  write  and  ask  bcr  to 
li  M  stor)'  for  a  work  1  was  then  conducting,  the  .limilrl,    lu  reply,  sbo  Etatod 


I 


it  mu  opposed  to  her  prbciples  to  wiito  a  xfonj,  but  tthe  would  send  me  on  onrcdnU. 
She  did  ao,  and  the  diittinction  made  no  diU'crcnce,  fur  a  very  touching  imd  pathetic 
motj.  called  "  An  Anccdotu."  I  receivod.* 

Not  long  aAerwards  we  made  her  acquaintance.  She  waa  verging  upon  fifty,  but 
looked  madb  j'onnger.  Her  personal  appearance  then  might  bo  described  by  the 
■in^s  word  "  souiie."  Her  full  bust,  upright  form,  and  stately  carriage  were  indi- 
ntir*  of  that  rare  prit  ilege  of  age, 

'■  Lift  to  Uie  lait  rnjoytil." 

DMpilfl  somewbst  of  sevcrily  in  bcr  quick  blue  eye,  her  manner  and  appearance 
'  prepossessing.     There  was  a  pleasant  mixture  of  simplicity  and 
a  the  folds  of  the  pare  white  kerchief  scrupulously  arranged  over  a  grey 
M  of  the  richest  fabric,  though  plainly  made,  and  entirely  witboat  ornament. 


mU  to  Xn.  JUIl.  *t 


kr  B  pfuTT.*  bat  1  will  wnta 
1.  in  n  pom  u  inrm  mum,  but  t  niiut  not  inMe  van 
A  wul  Kieti  ■  tUag  took  plaa.'  when  It  did  uit :  dorti 
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One  of  her  Quaker  friends  describes  her  cap  as  '*  of  beaatifol  lawn,  and  DEurtened 
beneath  her  chin  with  whimpers,  which  had  small  crimped  frills,*'  Her  hair,  of  a 
m'ngnlar  colour,  between  flaxen  and  grey,  was  worn  in  waving  folds  in  front.  It  had 
a  natural  wave,  bat»  of  coarse,  was  never  corled.  Her  carriage  was  erect,  her  step 
firm  and  rapid,  her  manner  decided,  her  voice  low  and  sweet  in  tone,  her  smile  per- 
fect snnshine.  She  ^^  flirted  ^  a  fioi  with  the  ease  and  grace  of  a  Spanish  donna ; 
and  if  her  bri^t^  inquiring,  and  restless  eyes  made  one  rather  nervous  at  a  first 
interview,  the  charm  of  her  smile,  and  the  winning  grace  of  her  nature  placed  one  at 
ease  after  a  few  minuteis*  conversation.  Still,  the  incessant  sparkling  of  those  quick 
blue  eves  told 

-^  that  t^cn  in  Xktt  trmnqiuDMt  dimea, 
Livht  biiciji  miffbt  nifle  tlw  floirar  ■omctimeB." 


When  we  met  in  after  years,  the  restless  manner  was  much  calmed.     As  the  face 
became  letss  beautiful  it  grew  more  soft,  less  commanding,  but  more  lovable. 

Mt»s  Bright  well  thus  pictures  her : — ''  She  was  about  the  standard  height  of 
woman,  her  hair  was  worn  in  waving  folds  in  front,  and  behind  it  was  seen  through 
the  cap,  ^thei\'d  into  a  braid.  Its  colour  was  peculiar — between  flaxen  and  grey  ; 
It  was  asusually  tine  aud  delicate,  and  had  a  natural  bend  or  wave.  .  .  .  Her  eyes  were 
especiallv  chamiin^ :  there  was  in  them  an  ardour  mingled  with  gentleness  that  bespoke 
her  true  uatore,"^  She  was  aged  when  Miss  Brightwell  wrote  this,  but  she  pictures 
her  alvo  iu  vouth — uo  doubt  from  hearsay.  *'  Her  countenance  was  animated,  bright, 
tuid  beauittig  :  her  eyes  soft  and  expressive,  yet  full  of  ardour ;  her  hair  abundant 
(%ud  K-aucituI.  of  auburn  hue  :  her  figure  well  formed,  her  carriage  fine,  her  hands, 
ariUH,  and  Kvc  w^U  shaped :  and  all  around  and  about  her  was  the  spirit  of  youth, 
atid  lov,  and  lo\c," 

Wi.  aithouxh  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  bound  by  duty  to  be  sedate, 
th^^  old  W<ivvu  cLuni^  to  her  through  life — ^innocently  and  harmlessly;  and  there  was 
ih>  mu  itk  bcr  o<ca»ional  murmurs  of  self-reproof — **  Shall  I  ever  cease  to  enjoy  the 
l^va-^utv^  of  (he  woHd  ?     I  fear  not.** 

lu  tiuih,  nho  uevvr  did.  And  so  her  Diary  oddly  mingles  gaities  with  gravities  : 
M  ^\  lu^tui^H  v^  uh  brilliant  evenings,  labours  of  love  and  works  of  charity  with  idola- 
n^Mi'i  hv»»o  \\oitd»t|»:  and  if  there  occur  records  of  worldly  sensations,  at  which  an 
Kktvi  iWiioti,^  fiho  Krtctids  might  shake  his  head  and  sigh,  there  are  many  such 
)^xniv;oM  AX  tbc^o  :  '*  Went  to  the  gaol — have  hopes  of  one  woman." — "  Called  to 
,^H»  ib»*k  ^K^»  ^  tviobv-d  ^irl  at  the  w^urkhouse  ;  mean  to  get  the  Prayer-book  I  gave 

M\*  \\w  v*e«x  br\«u^ht  up  as  an  *' ultra-liberal.**  Her  sympathies  were  with  the 
>SM»|^\»  tho\  N^oJv  orteu  exercised,  at  the  close  of  the  past  and  the  beginning  of  the 
>»»v*'»»i  %v»aut>.  \^6on  Ad>vvacy  of  freedom  was  a  crime,  and  there  was  peril  even  in 
n,.,.  »l4^^..vh.4»»s^»  oi'  vhou^ht.  But  though  a  Liberal  in  politics,  her  heart  had  room 
^.ii.iii^h  K^i  *!l  buMK4»lLiiia  :  her  bi>ttnty  was  large,  and  her  charities  were  incessant. 
Viii-i*^  i^Uk  »  u»vivu\a  ^»ivjv\rts.  in  ^.vxyuuction  with  Mrs.  Fry — another  of  the  earth's 
».x^M  tU'i^t*  4H%>  vvauvi^e^i  the  ulea  of  reforming  the  internal  management  of  hospitals 
^u.(  iuUi4u4u,»«,     tu  U^<:W  a  pr^^ect  had  been  actually  "  set  on  foot— an  institution 
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Car  Ifce  inrpoae  of  educating  a  better  class  of  persons  as  Durses  for  the  poor,"  a  prqject 
saeb  aDeonmged  by  Huutbe}',  who  cocGidered  that  "  uotbing  in  the  system  need  be 
■doplsd  Kt  variance  wilii  the  feelings  of  a  Protestant  country." 

It  was  in  reterence  to  his  belief  in  the  p&ouliar  fiiaess  of  Amelia  Opie  to  carry 
Mil  this  work  of  wisdom  and  mercy  that  piouthey  thus  wrote  of  her  in  hia 
"CoUoc]nies  :" — 

"Odd  ■ho  hu  beim  tho  livrlieit  uf  tha  lively,  Ibe  gsyeat  of  llie  gcik.v;  admiml  For  her  t^enta 
kjr  lliaiH  wbo  knsw  her  only  in  her  wntingB.  and  eiteemed  for  hor  worth  by  thoBB  wha  vers 
H^ounlMl  wilh  h«r  in  tha  retition*  of  prWale  life  \  one  who,  having  grown  up  in  the  lueat  sect 
of  ami-Cltristian*,  fait  the  necesiity  of  Titsl  religioa  while  itt(«D<Iia^  upoa  her  fiither  during  the 
loBK  Bad  puofol  inflriDities  of  his  old  age,  and  whu  hgis  dow  juined  the  lively  Ciith  for  which  her 
*n«  Uiiretail  i  nut  lowng,  in  the  chanup,  hrr  WDrmth  of  lieart  and  cheerfulneae  of  spirit,  nor 
guunjt  by  it  aay  ini>i8a<H>  of  sincurity  nnd  frankness  ;  for  with  these  Nature  had  trndowud  her, 
sadenricty,  even  thai  of  Hie  gTtjat,h«d  not  corrupted  them."* 

So  far  back  as  the  year  \%\%,  Mrs.  Hall  was  uci|UaiQted  with  Mbr.  Fkv.  of  whom 
it  may  be  emphatically  said,  "  ber  works  do  fullow  her  ;  "  and  Mrs.  Hall  sQpplies  ma 
with  (hi*  Uciuory  of  that  eiitiinable  woman  : — 

It  waa  my  privilege  to  accompany  her  more  than  once  to  Newgate,  aome  years, 
kmrever,  after  she  had  commenced  her  herculean  and  most  merciful  task  of  reforming 
I  tirat  met  her  at  the  bouse  of  William  Wiiberforce,  to  whom  humanity 
1  w  large  debt,  although  it  has  been,  in  part,  paid  by  the  abolition  of  negro 
■vary  ID  all  lands  where  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongoe  is  spoken.  The  great  pbilan* 
ill  waa  then  living  at  Brompton,  and  after  a  lapse  of  so  many  yoarj,  1  recall  my 
itintia  of  intcnue  happiness  when,  in  my  dawn  of  yoath,  conversing  with  that 
laUe  nun. 
Nawgato.  when  first  vitdted  by  Elizabeth  Fry,  was  a  positive  Aceldama.  The 
MB  were  all  in  rags,  uo  care  of  any  kind  having  been  ^ven  to  their  clothing,  and 
■  liltle  to  their  food.  They  slept  without  bedding  on  the  flour  of  their  prison. 
Ih«  boanla  raiavd  in  parta  to  furnish  a  sort  of  pillow.  With  the  proceeds  of  theii' 
aoMy  bcggajy  from  occasional  visitors  they  purchased  spirits  at  a  tap-room  within  the 
i;»ol ;  and  the  oar  was  constantly  outraged  by  frightfully  revolting  language.  Though 
nilitary  Mntincls  weie  placed  at  inter%'als,  even  the  governor  entered  their  part  of 
Ifae  priooD  with  misgiving  and  reluctance.  A  picture  of  verj-  great  merit,  illastrating 
tUa  iarideot  in  the  life  of  Mrs.  Fry,  by  Urs.  £.  M.  Ward,  graced  the  Eihibition  of 
lk«  Boyal  Academy  in  18ti7. 

ThiDga  had.  however,  changed  for  the  better  when  1  accompanied  Mrs.  Fry  to 
Nevgald.  She  hod  been  at  her  work — and  not  in  vain — daring  five  years.  My 
winpaiiioB  waa  the  Hi'v.  Robert  Walsh,  one  of  the  most  dear  and  valued  friende  of 
my  i^faood — of  my  womanhood  also.  Hia  children  and  his  grandchildren  are  of  my 
beat  and  moat- beloved  friends  to-day.  | 


UiMtonSHithcTMi'iof  AmeUaOpie^-IUkeheriBmlfeariHra 

—  "  — -■  •-  -'-myi  ntDBabsnd  ta  what  aeot  iIm  «■■  bied  np,  umna  what  pk— «  — ,  m~ 

.  ...  MntedUbiriii  sHiion*  form  until  •hcfavitladiab." 

dvlna  maOT  feafa,  Chaplam  U>  the  Embajnifs  at  CoDflLtntinopIr  and  at  Ria.  and  hia  work" 

— -'-- id pluMaiD allUbnria^   Hi-diedR<«hit(i(Finglaimi«iDBhUn.li<inini»dBid  baloved. 

•n  beftin  1  eloaa  tliaa*  "  UeDuniH,"  and  loDiethiaa  of  hia  taa,  tha  lata  Biglit  Hon. 

•/tha  Befli,  am  iKT  dear  Maul,  who  ditd  in  Pani  in  ISn. 
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Bul  of  Elizabeth  Pry.  I  do  not  remember  how  it  eame  about ;  yet  I  can 
myself  now  clasping  her  hand  between  mine,  and  entreating  to  be  taken  with 
once,  only  once  ;  and  I  can  recall  the  light  and  beanty  that  illumined  her  features  ~ 
the  gentle  emile  and  look  of  kindness — as  she  moved  back  the  hair  from,  my  nxoxst 
eyes,  and  said,  "Thy  mother  will  trust  thee  with  me  and  thy  friend  the  doctor. 
Her  heart  is  nrged  to  this  for  good  ;  do  not  check  the  natural  impaUe  of  thy  cliil<}> 
friend,"  addressing  my  dear  mother  ;  "  better  for  thy  future  in  her  to  hear  her  plei»«l- 
mg  to  visit  those  with  whom  the  Lord  ia  dealing  in  His  mercy,  than  for  thy  saDction 
to  visit  scenes  of  pleasure,  where  there  can  be  gathered  no  fruit  for  herenfler,"  I 
felt  the  words  as  a  reproof;  for  only  the  night  before  I  hiid  seen  the  elder  Kean  pl**y 
Macbeth,  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  beeo  at  a  theatre,  and  the  consei^iieat  esci^c- 
ment  had  kept  me  awake  all  night.  Her  words  made  mo  thoughtful.  I  remenib*' 
removing  the  rosette  from  my  bonnet,  and  putting  on  my  gravest- coloured  dress* 
accompany  Elizabeth  Fry  to  Newgate. 

Hannah  More,  speaking  of  this  heroic  "Friend,"  pictured  her  well: — "I  tho»»sW 
of  her  as  of  some  grand  woman  out  of  the  Old  Testament — as  Deborah  judgi^ft 
Israel  under  the  palm-treo." 

>Vhon  ia  repose,  there  was  an  almost  unapproachable  dignity  in  Mrs.  Fry.       ^3ef 
tall  figure,  the  lofty  manner  in  which  her  head  whs  placed  on  its  womanly  pedant 
her  regal  form,  and  the  calmness  of  her  firm,  yet  sweet  voice,  without  an  effort 
her  part,  commanded  attention.     You  felt  her  power  the  moment  you  entered.      *^*' 
presence ;  but  when  she  read  aud  expounded  the  Soriptnre,  aud  above  all,  when      ^"* 
prayed,  the  grandeur  of  the  woman  became  the  fervour  of  the  saint.     In  person, 
was  not  unlike  Amelia  Opie,  though  obi-ionsly  of  a  "  stronger  "  nature,  and  lho'="-8" 
by  no  means  unfemiuine,  more  masculine  in  form. 

When  I  passed  with  her  and  Dr. Walsh,  and  a  kdy  whoso  name  I  have  forgot*"^ 
into  the  dreaded  prison,  and  heard  the  load  gratings  of  the  rattling  keys  in  the  \o<^  ^ 
and  the  withdrawing  and  drawing  of  the  bolts,  and  felt  the  gloom  and  damp  of      "^ 
walls,  and  heard  my  friends  speak  with  bated  breath,  and  then  saw  the  door  oj*"* 
and  a  number  of  women — stained  by  "  the  lra\l  of  the  aerpent  "—I  should  have  I 
glad  to  have  been  anywhere  but  where  I  was.     "  Wilt  thou  go  back,  young  frien<3 
whispered  a  kind  voice.     I  looked  up  to  her  sweet  face,  and  laying  my  hand  in 
felt  strengthened  by  her  strength.    A  Bible  was  on  the  table,  and  a  chair  and  base^    _^ 
were  beside  it ;  but,  before  she  read  or  prayed,  Mrs.  Fry  went  to  each  individual-  -^ 
Not  one  word  of  reproof  fell  from  her  to  any,  though  several  wore  loud  in  their  c 
plaints  against  one  particular  woman,  who    really  looked  a  fiend.     She  took  tt-^ 
woman  apart,  reasoned  with  her,  soothed  her,  laid  her  hand  on  her  sbonlder,  «^^*^ 
the  hard,  stubborn,  cruel  (for  I  learned  afterwards  how  imel  she  had  been)  nat(^^*_ 
relented,  and  tears  coursed  each  other  down  her  cheeks.     "  She  promises  to  bcba 
better,"  she  said,  "and  thou  wilt  not  taunt  her,  but  help  her  to  be  good.     And  ^ 
will  help  her  who  bears  with  us  alll  "     She  had  an  almost  miraculous  gift  of  readi* 
the  itmer  nature  of  all  with  whom  she  came  in  contact,     tihe  seemed  to  shot* 
peculiar  interest  in  each  ;  while  each  felt  as  if  the  mission  was  specially  to  her. 
shall  never  forget  the  wild  scream  of  delight  of  a  young  creature  who  fell  at  her  f*" 
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. mpliment  U>  *^'' 

ind  tea  waa  made    »»^ 
pas  cerlamly  one  t»f  *■>« 


marvellous  man,  the  parent  of  many  great  men  wbo  have  opeued  to  Ub  the  porUls  of  I 
New  Worlds.* 

This  is  Mrs.  Hall'a  Memory  of  Amelia  Opie  at  the  Baron  Cuvier'a  :— "  In  Puu, 
Mrs.  Opie  was  one  of  the  lights  of  the  liberal  and  ictellectQal,  as  well  as 
legitimate  and  aristocratic,  ioiries.  One  evening  we  met  her  in  tbe  circle 
Baron  Cuvier's,  where  the  Bourbonists  were  certain  to  congregate,  and  wl 
Baron's  magnificent  bead  'stood  out'  like  the  head  of  Imperial  Jo' 
moment  she  was  discnssing  some  point  of  natural  history  with  the  great  natnralisl; 
the  next,  talking  over  the  affairs  of  America  with  Fcnimore  Cooper,  who,  bowev« 
much  he  disliked  England,  was  always  kindly  and  conrteons  to  tbe  English  in  Pari*l 
the  next,  explaining  in  very  good  English -French  to  some  sentimental  girl,  '  ""^ 
craved  ber  blessing,  and  called  her  mere,'  that  she  never  was  and  never  would  **  " 
nun  ;  and  that  she  belonged  to  no  such  laborious,  useful,  or  self-denying  order 
Sceurs  de  Charite ;  and  at  the  close  of  tbe  evening,  whe 
English  present,  a  table  was  covered  with  a  white  cloth, 
kindly  poured  ont  by  Madame  Cuvier's  daughter,  Mrs.  Opie 

pillars  of  the  tea-table,  laughing  and  listening  (she  never  could  have  been  so  uiii*'*'' 
sally  popular  had  she  not  been  a  good  listener),  and  being  to  perfection  the  el^^     ' 
English  lady,  tinged  with  tbe  softest  blue,  and  vivified  by  the  graceful  influence 
Parisian  society." 

But  one  memorable  evening  we  had  tbe  honour  of  passing  in  the  tiiloiii  of  Gen^ 
Lafayette — the  venerable  eoldier  whose  Hingular  career  of  glory  was  then  drawing' 
a  close,     Tbe  occasion  was  eventful ;  there  were  present  many  young  Poles,     t^ 
fatal  struggle  was  then  commencing  in  Poland ;  they  were  on  the  eve  of  departtE-*"' 
and  had  come  to  hid  the  aged  hero  adieu,  and  receive  bis  blessing.     It  was  toacb-^-^ 
in  the  extreme  to  see  the  old  man  kissing  the  cheek  of  each  young  soldier  aB 
advanced,  place  a  hand  upon  his  head,  and  give  the  blessing  that  was  asked  for. 

This  is  Mrs.  Hall's  recollection  of  the  evening  at  Lafayette's  : — "  The  gather*^ 
at  Lafayette's  is  never  to  be  forgotten,     Tbe  General  was  a  most  remarkable  »-™ 
most  deeply  interesting  man ;  he  was  at  that  time  (in  1831)  worn  down,  with  iii(^' 
of  bis  fire  quenched,  resembling  rather  a  pstriareb  than  a  soldier  ;  yet  he  had  a  si** 
time  previously  given  a  crown  to  Louis  Philippe.     The  rooms  were  crowded,  and 
the  crowd  was  Fenimore  Cooper,  more  at  home  witli  the  Republicans,  warmer  ^ 
more  genial  than  he  bad  been  at  Cuvier's  on  the  previous  evening,  where  the  sac-i^ 
waa  courtly  and  constrained.    All  the  remarkable  men  of  that  party  were  there,  aa«l 
seemed  agitated  about  aometbicg  going  forward,  which  at  first  was  incomprehensi^ 
to  us.     Lafayette  stood  in  an  inner  room,  conversing  with  a  staff  of  old  friends,  ^^ 
appeared  privileged  to  crowd  around  him ;  hut  every  five  or  sis  minutes  the  cir"' 


*  Tb«ie  liDva.  deschptivs 


>f  Cuvicr.  wen  vrlttan  by  iitt.  Opig,  ifter  hli  Itmth 

"  'IViuHffeet  IhatCDiw  of  melody  to  hor, 
DiMinot,  tonoioiu,  etesllDg  on  ttas  eu ; 
And  vnti^  to  mark  vorne  audclen  ^Edun  throir 
Tbe  hftir  uide.  that  veiled  th«t  voodnnii  brow, — 
That  brow,  tbe  tbroue  of  rcdIiu  sod  of  cboosbl. 
Aod  mind,  wbiob  ill  tlw  dcpUu  of  tcieocs  aoogtit.' 


.^Jl 


11  J«iC- 


hew  dzss  i3d£L  isBiL  .r^mrn^  Hr^.  Crie  -g^V^-'c  tirv<t^  likir  rvv^^tta^  ^  4Mr«««'^ 

.  we  nw  AiaiK^  ^^pBe.  '^**y^g  cc  lie  am  of  a  scci^^h*l  vvW^Wfc^^i  h-vs^wuMfc 
mnan  Viitoii  ,  ax  it^  >-"j**.  ^m  -ar^t  in  p rvfvnk^;*  with  |Nv;iilxAnu^'«  \>»'  ^v«^ 
enlttDccd  the  cc^trut  he%re^^  iizi  and  Lis  cv^nijvuivii.  Sbic  >***  h*h^U>l  *x 
in  her  pkin  gnrj  sUk.  ir.d  v^j^kcr  c*p  "  taL^t^^n^  Unu**5h  ht*r  \'hxw  x^  \lh  x^  hmx^S'^x 
I  hmd  sxDflO  CTimpcd  &{II>.'  Xo  w«^ndcr  >uirb  a  \ision  vvf  sixu^xUoilx  An\\  |Hm\\ 
1  haxe  startled  gij  Fuisiaa  damrs,  few  or  nv>ne  of  whom  luid  tho  UnaaI  ii^i^NH  %^' 
itnre  of  the  costume :  but  the  good  old  ivxuioral  ^oKvUsi  hfi^r  tVxMu  a  h\^l  \xf 
lippen,  and  seemed  jealous  lest  a  rival  should  steal  the  (asciuatiiii:  ^waK^^v  t\>^u 
ie." 

9  La&yette  and  his  family  Mrs.  Opie  x<ras  greatly  attached.  She  dt^'liKn)  Uiiu 
a  deli^tfiil,  lovable  man/*  '*a  handsome,  blooming  umn  of  neventy/'  ''  humbW« 
e,  and  blnshing  at  his  own  praises  ;**  and  in  allusion  to  her  ap\HMiraiuv  at  oui» 
I  "  receptions/*  she  writes : — **  I  sighed  when  I  looked  at  my  nhuple  tjuaki^r 
,  considered  whether  I  had  anv  business  tliero,  and  slunk  into  a  eoruer/'  lUit 
was  when  the  General  ** received"  in  state  ut  the  Ktat  Miyjor  of  ihp  tJartU 
>nale,  and  not  when  she  was  *'  at  home  **  with  him  and  bin  family  at  **  Tb«* 
ige. 

t  was  at  that  time  she  sat  to  the  sculptor  David  for  the  medal  I  have  enitraved. 
dwas  a  small,  undignified  man,  much  pock-marked.     Ho  >vaK  to  the  lafit  a  IWivm 


Repoblicnn ;  m  fierce,  though  not  ns  ruthlesB,  as  his  relative  and  nameanke,  the  piuf' 
I  saw  mnch  of  him  during  several  after-visita  to  Parii". 

Mrs.  Opie  occupied  on  mfresol  ia  the  Hutel  do  la  Paijt,  and  a  servant,  with  so:^ 
thing  of  the  nppearanco  of  a  soberod-down  soldier  in  dresx  ivnd  deportment,  waiUi 
the  anleroora  of  the  Quaker  dame  to  announce  her  visitors.  Singularly  euongh.  S 
Opie  was  never  more  at  home  than  in  Paris,  where  her  dress  in  the  sireels,  as  w^  ^ 
as  at  the  voriooB  rruiiiotui,  attracted  much  attention  and  curiosity,  the  Pttrisii 
believing  she  belonged  to  some  religious  order  akin  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 


r 


^k 


The  last  time  Mrs.  Opie  visited  Loudon  waa  to  see  the  Great  Exhibition  in  1851. 
There  she  was  wheeled  about  in  a  garden  chair.  She  retained  much  of  her  original 
freshness  of  form  and  mind,  and  was  cheerful  and  "  chatty."  In  the  brief  conversAtion 
r  had  with  her,  anrrounded  as  she  was  by  friends  who  loved,  aud  strangers  who  vene- 
rated, her,  she  recalled  our  pleasant  intercourse  in  Paris,  murmuring  more  than  once, 
How  many  of  them  have  gone  before  I  " 
In  the  autumn  of  that  year  I  chanced  to  he  in  Norwich,  and  there  my  lost  Tiait  la 
her  was  paid  at  her  reaideuce  in  the  Castle  Kleadow.    The  hoase  exists  no  longer,  bnt 


AMELIA    OPiS. 


«  of  it  IioB  been  preserved  by  ber  friend,  Lacy  Brigbtwell,  iuid  I  have  engraved 

n  house  tliongb  il  was,  and  fitly  bo,  its  memory  is  hallowed. 

0  room  was  hung  with  portraits,  principallj  of  her  own  drawing  :  *  flowere  she 

r  without.     Sbo  was  delighted  with  its  cheerful  ontlook,  and  doBoribed  it  as 

t  cntdle  fur  reposing  age."     From  her  windows  she  saw  "  noble  trees,  the 

3d  "tho  woods  and  rising  grounds  of  Thorpe."     She  was  thtmkfal 

"tlte  lines  had  fallon  to  ber  in  pteasiint  placiis."     There,  venerated  nud  loved, 

Iwelt  (n>m  1B48  tu  h<T  doulh. 


a  at  tli»t  time  very  lanii:,  yet  thii  cuurtusy  uf  bur  nature  wiis  manifosted  in 
1  lo  riae  and  give  tne  a.  cordial  weicinno,  and  wo  passed  an  hour  vbatUug 
tally  and  cheerfully  of  gonc-by  people  and  times. 
Bar  •oeiety  was  eagerly  soagbt  for  by  the  moHt  enlightened  persons  of  the  nge: 
I  Baiiu  ber  friends  would  be  but  to  catalogue  the  most  remarkable  of  ibuse  who  ant 
D  with  tbo  history  of  onr  times.     She  was  earni'stly  and  sincerely  philao- 


i 


JTUfDj^rES. 


'JLT .y^ti    IkT  ^-tiTf*  TTk*  s*:c  ^rxiij  wen  as 


Wl^ 


*r:  :  "Lj^  l:;  i  :>r-r.  :■.  ir-r^  :  \-ti  ihSs  ^  :ir^»^  **^J  «o.  ant     I  kftve 


tW  Eft  of  mbscriben  to  public 
%tJd  to  Mis.  Opie,  teus  rqiidly 
kands.  vlndi  wen  demnrdy 
iZt  dw  n^it  one  found  iU  wmj 
.  6\>B  vliidi  she  gftve  with  frmk 

to  Mn.  Han,  dated  8th  Month  4, 


hr'A.    TW 


naeoiuAuit 
imber  bein^ 
tvo  kitc^«nft.  and 


jij.j--'  s.  I-1-*  ::   n-r   kr.   -;~'.fc" 


-s-     Tl-r  r:*i  rssi 


en  it.  mod  that  ia  aKmsh. 
kecfk.  iato  vbich  I  am  rfaflf 
KT  viodov  ;  and  I  hare  aeen 
TiiLLy  z^.-rim  i  A  :vmf  ;rcr  ijdCec^r  j:  i1-:cx.  <eT>iifc:Iy  r.:  ?£«  X<3CidaT  cheap  tnin  to  l^m.*Um.  It 
2*  &  zlr-^MiT :  «i.^=^  I'l-  vt=.i  Is  rkib^r  hix^  loi  :L*  :r:««  I  k^re  told  thee  of  are  vaTifi^  and 
•r^.  £;-  X  '.i-:?  .:^i:  :rfc.--:i-*  *:   j^nt^^zILj  xzsi  ziiisrilj  Scf:c«  Be.  that  I  ccnld  almcct  bncr 


si-T-  1.-.1  r?:  ^r   t-/i  r*-^r=  :i-*  « 


*i'.-^'ri:-.i.rT  l^t.*  :; 


Ailertliis 
WrecaTcrit;  ark&revell! 


I:  w^s  c-bTi<:;is.  LotcTcf.  t::^:  the  tbie  of  her  TCmord  wss  dimwing  on.  The 
deik'i:  of  Ler  dt^kr  niecd.  J<:^«^ph  X:hr.  G^mrv.  one  €f  **the  excellent  of  the  emrth/' 
in  1^47 — iji  It.  CLal=je^^  sov -n  ancnrirda — and  of  other  belored  friends  and  relatires, 
a5cc:rd  Ler  z:::eL.  ilo::gh  she  bcr^  her  kisscS  resigneohr.  if  not  eheeifolly,  bowing  in 
i^::.i'^s-i-.n  :o  :Lr  I'lviiic  WilL  remembering  Ler  ftvoorite  text,  **  Shall  not  the  Judge 
of  :»1I  tic  earth  do'  H^h:  ?** 

Age  ani  ii:drTEi*Jcs  tad  t<een  creeping  on :  the  comforting  inflaenee  of  the  good 
Bishop  Stazilev  was  continually  wiih  her :  nnmcroos  friends  thronged  aronnd  her ; 
she  sull  manifested  interest  in  all  thev  s;iid  and  did.  But,  in  1SI9,  Kshop  Stanley 
died.  She  loved  that  g^<>d  rn^n  very  dearly,  and  his  death  was  accepted  as  a  warning 
that  her  own  was  near  at  hand.  Writing  to  Mrs.  Hall,  in  Idol,  she  says, — speaking 
of  the  good  man's  grave. — "  I:  is  covered  by  a  large  black  marble,  with  a  deep 
border  r^and  of  varlcL'ated  marble,  the  colours  black  and  grey.  He  lies  in  the  middle 
of  the  £rreat  td^lc  of  the  eathe-dral.  and  when  the  painted>glass  window,  as  a  memorial 
to  his  mcmorv.  is  dnished.  and  placed  over  the  great  western  gates  of  entrance,  it  is 
thongh:  that  the  rays  of  the  setting  snn.  on  which  he  loved  to  gaze,  will  shine  npon 
the  stone  tLat  covers  Lis  •  dear  remains.*  *'  * 

She  suffered  mueb.  ye:  was  oheernil.  buoyant,  and  happy  to  the  last;  and  at 
midni^'ht  on  the  2nd  of  DccemlK:r.  1S53.  she  breathed  her  last,  mormnring,  **  All  is 
peace ! — all  is  mercy  I  "*  And  so  she  joined  the  good  and  holy  spirits — her  friends  in 
life  an  i  al'ter  liic — who  had  been  waiting  to  give  her  welcome. 

The  g<x>d  works  she  did  on  earth  she  considered  and  has  characterised  thos : — 
•*  Thev  are  trood  onlv  as  the  evidence  of  faith." 


•  Ar:tl>tr  f-f  h^  fr.iz.1*  -rnn^  Atrh-l-Aiy-n  Wrui^rbjc*:.    I  knev  hiic  vcU  :  he  w»  a  taO.  a^^  man,  of 
ix^clv  ffvc.rl«  and  Artr.ic*;v«  na;r.<r;«.  wi'.h  'ijt  ^i*e  Azid  smc«  md  f^Tsammm  rioraeaeeof  a  Chhitima  gef 
H«  ud  --i  prr  tiirTtf-f*  t'>  tr.t£*«Ii.;«  itv  -crltv  ^.^zzs  iz^io  Litm  rerse.  aiid  osqaUt  hid  a  copy  or  tvo  in  am  pocket  to 
present  aa  a  ujtzujriiL  when:  I*  bad  rtiuua  to  think  Xhte  gin  wovU  be  acceptable. 


AMELIA    OriE. 


I  In  thu  full  poaseBsion  of  tboso  clear  and  admirablo  faculties  which 
r  one  of  the  moat  romnrkable  women  of  her  time,  anil  it  is  no  amoll 
rbtf  qaalitica — of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  the  head — to  Bay  that  all  the 
>  knew  her  regretted  her  as  they  would  a  chosen  friend  or  companion. 
Wlwn)  «1m  passed  away  from  earth  Norwich  loat  one  of  Its  attnu'tiona,  for  many  made 
pilgrimKgo  (i«|>ei:i«liy  from  the  Now  World)  to  the  ehrino  of  this  brilliant  hut  tme- 
hMTted  wonsui,  whose  enthnsiaum  overthrew  tim«.  and  outlived  the  decn y  of  life  itself- 


I.  Opie's  nataro  woa  moat  esacntinlly  feminine.  It  was  feminine  in  its  gifts — 
D  its  vtrt^^h — in  its  woaloicsH — in  its  genuroBity,  She  was  without  a 
pcrticU  of  Jitsloaiy,  and  her  colour  rose  and  her  eyes  spai'kled  while  ahe  bestowed 
wora  tati  cvnf  st,  if  not  iUwayH  critically  judicious,  praise  on  what  she  admired.  She 
WOoU  bftva  Buulu  a  hemitie,  luid  died  in  a  cause  she  believud  right  and  righteous,  but 
aba  naTcr  could  have  been  guilty  of  the  vulgarity  of  modem  "  BloomoriBm ;"  she 
hoiKNind  her  s«i  vid  its  peculiar  v-irtiies  ti>o  mncb  to  wish  it  unaexed.  The  sensitive 
y  at  her  miud  was  evident,  nut  only  in  her  writings,  but  vu  her  words  and 
lent,  and  it  was  uupossible  for  the  young  to  have  a  butter  guide  or  »  more 
t  oumple.     Her  manners  would  have  graced  u  court,  and  not  eueamberod  a 
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cottage.  Her  lessons  continue  to  be  of  value ;  they  were  not  written  merely  for  a 
time  or  for  a  passing  purpose. 

She  was  interred  in  the  Friends*  bur3dng-ground  at  the  Gildenscroft,  in  the  same 
grave  with  her  father,  and  in  association  with  so  many  of  her  beloved  friends.  At 
the  extreme  left  side  of  the  ground,  beneath  an  elm-tree  that  overshadows  the  wall,  is 
a  small  slab  bearing  the  names  of  James  Alderson  and  Amelia  Opie,  with  the  dates  of 
their  births  and  deaths.* 

Dear  Amelia  Opie  I  her  nature  was  essentially  feminine  in  its  gifts,  its  graces,  its 
goodness,  its  weakness,  and  its  vanities  ;  truthful,  generous,  and  considerate  ever.  Pure 
of  heart  and  upright  in  walk  and  conversation,  her  memory  is  without  a  blot ;  her 
precepts  are  those  of  Virtue  ;  and  her  example  was  their  illustration  and  their  comment. 

**  Only  the  actions  of  the  jnst 
Smell  sweet  and  bloaeom  in  the  dust.'* 


BERNAED  BARTON. 

It  may  be  '< fitting'*  to  associate  with  that  of  Amelia  Opie  the  name  of  Bernard 
Barton,  merely,  however,  because  he  also  was  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  As  dear 
Amelia  Opie  felt  bound  to  eschew  fiction  after  she  donned  the  sober  garb  of  drab  or 
grey,  so  the  Quaker-poet  had  serious  misgivings  whether  it  might  not  be  a  crime  in 
one  of  his  **  persuasion**  to  write,  or  at  all  events  to  print,  poetry.  He  consulted 
Southey,  who  could  see  in  it  no  wrong  at  all.f  He  referred  his  scruples  to  Byron, 
who  bade  him  continue  to  court  the  Muses.  Of  others  he  asked  advice,  but  followed 
his  own  natural  bias,  being  **  inclined  to  think  that  poetry  might  be  composed  with 
strict  consistency,  and  by  no  means  in  opposition  to  our  code,  and  yet  not  be  exclu- 
sively religious.**  Some  of  the  **  Friends,'*  however,  thought  otherwise.  By  one  of 
them  he  was  severely  reproved  for  using  the  word  **  November*'  in  poetry. 

He  sought  the  counsels  of  friends  concerning  his  project  of  abandoning  the  desk 
and  trusting  for  bread  to  the  issue  of  his  pen.  Among  others,  Charles  Lamb  quoted 
his  own  example,  that  **  desks  were  not  deadly" — that  anything  was  better  than 
dependence  on  publishers ;  while  Byron  reminded  him  of  the  common  lot  of  those 
whose  sole  dependence  .was  literature  : — 

"  Toil,  enyy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  jail.** 

The  warning  of  Charles  Lamb  to  Bernard  Barton  may  serve  its  sacred  purpose 
now  as  it  did  then ;  for  there  are  many  who  foolishly  fancy  a  career  of  letters  must 
be  a  successful  one.     These  are  the  words  of  the  gentle  essayist : — 

**  Throw  yourself  on  the  world  without  any  rational  plan  of  s-upport,  but  what  the  chance 
employ  of  booksellers  would  afford  you  I ! !    Throw  yourself  ntther  from  the  steep  Tarpeian  rock — 

*  These  are  the  words  of  her  affectionate  hiographer,  Lucy  Brightwell,  in  a  little  memoir  pnUished  hy  the 
Relifirious  Tract  Society : — '*  Should  any  wanderer,  at  some  future  day,  desire  to  visit  the  grave  ox  Amelia  Opie,  he 
will  nnd  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  groimd,  beneath  an  elm-tree  that  overshadows  the  wall,  a  small  slab,  bearing  the 
names  of  James  Alderson  and  Amelia  Opie,  with  their  ages  and  the  dates  of  their  deaths." 

t  Bernard  Barton  wrote  to  Southoy,  in  1820,  to  ask  whether  the  Society  of  Friends  was  likely  to  be  oflRended  at 
his  publishing  a  volume  of  poems — a  question  which  Southey  said  he  could  no  more  answer  than  whether  a  ship 
setting  soil  fur  India  should  moke  a  prosperous  voyage,  but  adding,  that  if  poetry  were  unlawful,  the  Bible  itaeu 
must  be  a  prohibited  book. 


llion  nnt  Ibr  broad,  »(..,...„,  ^  .     „ 

•)tr«r>>ig  thuf  hod  latbur  hare  been  lailon,  nea this— what  notP  than  Ui«  thin|^  they  » . 

UT«  known  Mnna  ■tarred,  some  go  mad.  one  dear  friend  '  dying  in  a  irockhoiue.'     Ob,  you  know 
■Et— ni«y  you  nerer  know  !— tbe  uuBeriea  of  BubaUting  by  authorahip!" 

80  worthy  Bernard  Barton — having  first  tried  trude  and  not  liking  it — remained 
•  tNlDk«r'«  clerk  Ht  Woodbridge,  a  position  which  bo  wisely  kept  dariog  forty  years, 
Bot  qaito  contented  with  bis  lot,  but  cheerful,  easy,  and  comparatively  happy,  in 


He  w&s,  however,  helped  up  "  the  steep  "  by  u  sabBcription  among  friends  who 
nw  anil  frored  no  evil  in  the  puet's  messages  from  the  Muses.  It  enabled  him  to 
t>ay  the  bouse  in  which  he  lived — a  bouse  where  had  dwelt  the  mother  of  the  wife 
h<  lost  in  giving  birth  to  nu  only  child.  It  was  old-fashioned,  and  so  suited  the  poet 
w«ll,  uid  was  wildly  overgrown  with  trees,  one  of  which,  a  tall  poplar,  "  mother 
ftock  ihera  k  twig  "  when  he  brought  her  home  a  bride.  Let  us  hope  that  it  may  be 
growing  itiU — a  poet's  memory  and  mouumeut. 

la  advatic«d  age  bis  circumstances  were  rendered  comfortable  by  an  annual 
fcBUMi  nf  £100,  obtained  for  him  fay  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

I  recall  him  in  his  broad-brim  hat  and  Quaker-cat  coat  as  he  walked  the  streets 
of  LatMlon ;  a  tall  man.  with  a  complexion  gathered,  not  from  the  counting -hotiae, 
bot  trom  rand  walks  through  "  the  valley  of  Ferns,"  by  the  banks  of  his  "  favourita 
Dcbm."  Hi»  expression  had,  I  thought,  more  of  the  keenness  of  the  man  of  busi- 
MM  than  the  visionary  fancies  of  the  poet.  Ilis  mouth  was  close  and  "  morcantUe," 
bat  his  ey*t  were  gentle,  generous,  and  kindly.  Assuredly,  however,  he  seemed 
cmuitry-boni,  country -bred,  and  with  uountry  manners— they  were  neither  rude  nor 
oowM.  His  daughter  is  justilied  in  saying  he  had  "  a  happy  frankness  of  nature," 
and  wu  a  pleasant  companion,  with  a  genial  flow  of  good  spirits,  with  much  of 
111*  pradence,  sound  sense,  and  "  rntionulity  "  of  the  "  Friends,"  mixed  with  the 
Mfdiality  and  outward  as  well  as  inward  sympathy  they  are  too  frequently  educated 
lorcfinOT. 

B»  was  horn  iu  London  on  the  Slst  of  Janaary,  1784,  and  died  at  Woodbridge 
»d  tlM  Itttfa  of  February,  1849.  He  was  but  a  few  days  old  when  his  mother  died, 
hot  in  h)>  father's  •ecauJ  wife  he  had  a  friend  so  loving  and  true,  that  ho  did  not 
kaow  aba  was  not  im  own  mother  until  he  learned  the  fact  when  a  boy  at  a  boardmg 

MkoOl. 

His  simple  poetry  illustrates  the  homely  joys  and  domestic  virtnos  ;  it  la  full  of 
hi  Bag  anil  fancy  ;  by  do  means  of  the  highest  class,  but  easily  comprehended  by  the 
moA  and  the  heart.  A  letter  I  received  from  him  in  1645  may  be  given  as  an 
iUastnlioD  of  his  eharacter ;  It  accompanied  a   httle  volume  entitled  "Household 

'  Far  Um  book  tltoa  forinuilsd  to  Ibee  I  do  not  feel  tailed  npon  to  uy  much.  I  oxpoci  it  will 
b«  lkii«giil  (una  ud  inwpid  by  m&uy.     But  I  am  a  lover  of  ths  quiet  huuxihold  virlaM — <an 

*" ''»  nuat  IMaly  in  th«t  purn  stmeephere  ia  which  tbey  live,  move  and  have  their  being :  "ad 

**  ~    —  '     '  —  \i^g  fyj  my  taitn  than  by  my  religiaos  creed,  lioai  •eeking  to  gain  popa> 


i 
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lariiy  by  the  use  of  those  exciting  stimulants  so  much  in  yogue  of  later  yean  with  the  followers  of 
the  MuHCs.  To  those  who  can  analyse  and  appreciate  the  deep,  still  unaer-ouiient  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  home  and  every-day  life  affords,  I  do  not  think  my  subjects,  or  mode  of  trealiuK 
them,  will  be  insipid ;  others  I  can  hardly  hope  to  please,  so  if  I  must  suffer  for  my  somewhat 
unfashionable  predilections,  I  shall  have  the  comfort  of  knowing  they  are  hearty,  though  homely, 
and  sincere,  though  simple." 

His  daughter  (and  she  is  not  the  only  witness)  bears  testimony  to  "  his  genuine 
piety  to  God,  good- will  to  men,  and  cheerful,  guileless  spirit  which  animated  him, 
not  only  while  writing  in  the  undisturbed  seclusion  of  the  closet,  but  through  the 
walk  and  practice  of  daily  life."  Though  town  horn  and  bred,  he  loved  Nature  with 
intense  love  ;  '*  earth,  and  sky,  and  water,  trees,  fields,  and  lanes ;  "  and  above  all, 
the  human  face  divine.  Memory  and  fancy  made  his  little  study  full  of  life,  peopling 
its  silent  walls  with  Nature's  cherished  charms. 


I  knew  another  Quaker-poet — Joseph  Wiffin,  the  translator  of  "  Tasso.**  He 
spent  the  whole  of  his  later  life  in  easy  and  comfortable  retirement,  in  the  palatial 
dwelling,  and  among  the  patrician  woods,  of  Wobum  Abbey,  as  secretary  and 
librarian  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Here  he  enjoyed  all  that  wealth  could  give» 
without  its  drawback  of  responsibility.  The  richest  stores  of  literature  and  art 
were  fully  and  freely  his ;  and  men  of  letters,  whose  daily  toil  is  for  daily  bread» 
may  be  pardoned  if  they  envied  him  the  luxury  of  repose  among  the  hooks  and 
pictures  that  successive  Russells  had  gathered  together.  He  was  a  handsome, 
unassuming  man,  of  peculiarly  suave  and  gentle  manners,  seemingly  one  who  neither 
courted  the  honours  nor  encountered  the  struggles  of  an  outer  world.  He  died  in 
1886.  His  sister  was  the  widow  of  another  esteemed  and  popular  poet — ^Alarie  A. 
Watts.  She  also  has  left  earth,  and  her  son  is  married  to  the  daughter  of  William 
and  Mary  Ho^N-itt. 


JAMES   FEXIMORE  COOPER. 

Mt  only  reason  for  inserting  here  a  Memory  of  the  great  American  novelist  is,  that 
I  was  introduced  to  him  by  Amelia  Opie,  meeting  him  first  at  her  hotel  in  the  Bae 
de  la  Paix»  Paris,  in  1881.  During  our  residence  there  in  that  year, I  saw  him 
often.  Not  long  after  my  return  I  wrote  my  *^  recollections  *'  of  him  for  the  AViv 
yionXkl^  Ma^aziney  to  accompany  an  engraving  from  a  picture  painted  by  Madame 
Mirbel,  the  leading  miniature  painter  of  France.  This  is  my  written  portrait  of  him 
then: — 

He  is  rather  above  than  under  the  middle  height,  his  figure  well  and  finnly  set, 
and  his  movements  more  mpid  than  graceful.  All  his  gestures  are  those  of  prompt- 
ness and  energy.  His  high,  expressive  forehead  is  a  phrenological  curiosity :  a  deep 
indenture  across  its  open  surface  throws  the  lower  organs  of  eventuality,  locality, 
and  individuality  iuto  fine  effect :  while  those  immediately  above— eomparis^m, 
T,  and  gaiety — are  equally  remarkable.    His  eyes,  which  are  deeply  set,  have 


JAMES  PENIMORE  COOPER. 


rsmlil.  stormy,  and  rostleaa  expression.     An  inflexible  firmness  gives  expreseion  to 
I  Uw  moatb.     Hia  head,  altogother,  is  Btartlingly  intellcctoal. 

B  tlie  hean  {dial — let  iLe  term  be  translated  ot  will — of  tm  Americtui  citizen, 
nd  gave  uie,  more  than  any  other  man  I  have  ever  seen,  the  idea  of  a  Hepablican 
of  oar  own  Republic  of  1650 :  stem,  {terhaps,  in  his  bearing,  certainly  not  cordid  ; 
tnacnve  in  bond,  in  figare,  and  in  minil ;  proud — bat  it  was  democratic  pride,  the 
growth  of  study  and  necessity,  not  the  aristour^tio  pride  that  yon  see,  at  once, 
"comM  by  nature."  Hia  step  was  firm,  as  if  intended  as  an  outer  uaiiifustulion  of 
■trong  will  and  approved  purpose.  I  cannot  describe  him  as  "  a  lovcable  man  ; "  bat 
eailataly  be  was  one  who  would  have  extorte^l  respect,  and  have  excited  fear — if  fear 
bad  be«ii  necessary  for  an  object  to  bo  achieved. 

Lstcr  in  life,  and  not  long  before  his  death,  this  portrait  of  him  was  drawn  by 

bis  Crieod  and  physician,  Pr.  Francis  : — "  His  manly  figure,  high,  prominent  brow, 

cUar  and  fine  grey  eye,  and  royal  bearing,  reveal  the  man  of  wiL  and  intelligence." 

At  the  time  to  which  I  refer,  I  received  &  letter  from  him  containing  some  bio- 

nphiokl  facte.     From  that  letter  I  extract  the  following!  passage  ; — 

■■llj  bmily  MtUml  in  Ainerir«  in  the  year  l£7S.  It  eamo  from  Buckingham,  in  EngUnil,  and 
*  a  0Mltnr7  it  dwelt  in  llie  county  of  Bucks,  in  Pennsvlvuniii,  It  then,  or  rather  my  l>riiich  of 
^bmin*  nUblidied  in  the  Suie  of  New  Yoih.  My  mother  «bs  thp  duughlcr  uf  Richmil 
^  of  BurUneton  Connty,  Now  Jersey.  I  wan  bom  in  178B,  nt  Burlington,  on  thy  Dolc- 
'  «M  curied  an  infant  to  Cor&entout,  Oatt- bu  Count}-.  New  York.  I  mm  «pnl  to  vnrious 
•Uiuob  belVMtD  the  ■go  of  ni  ami  twelve,  and  at  tliirtem  I  nni  Bdmitted  to  Yiils 
_  .  lew  Haven,  Connecticut.  Hare  I  remained  three  yearg,  and  then  wont  to  MB.  My 
tr  di*d  in  11109.  t  married  the  BPCond  dntighlcr  uf  Jobn  Peter  I>e  Loni-ey,  of  Mamininech 
V«t,  Chralcr  CouDty,  Ktw  York.  On  my  man-iage  I  (juitled  the  nary.  From  that  tini«  until 
I  (an*  to  Guropn.  I  rcaidtKl  cither  at  Cnoprratown  or  in  Writ  Cheetor  Coanly,  or  ia  the  city 
41  N««  Ymk.  BIy  Brat  hook  wa*  publiiihnd  in  13:1,  aince  which  time  ■  lale  hns  appoared 
•anoaUy.  I  wa>  appointed  Cnnaul  at  Lyons,  WC  merely  to  protect  my  papers,  ke.  Never 
hniaff  aiaiteil  Lyon*,  thi*  nominal  juuit  I  retignod  on  quitting-  ^Switzerland  in  1818,  In  1836  [ 
MNM  lo  Eorupe  aa  a  traveller,  and  with  a  vinit  of  iiiijirovini;  my  health,  which  had  heon  mtich 
■qjofad  br  a  tivlcnt  fanr  in  1824.    I  am  much  bcttir,  thank  God,  and  login  \o  thiuk  of  Fctnro- 


Re  did  return  home  \a  I8S8 — to  receive  the  honours  he  had  so  justly  earned, 
■od  lo  «tgo5  the  repOM  to  wbich  ho  was  so  fairly  entitled.  He  did  not,  however, 
r(iliDi|aiab  work.  It  was.  not  until  IS40  that  one  of  the  best  of  his  hooka — "  The 
PftlhfiDder  ■" — waa  published.  Some  one  called  bins  "  the  prose  poet  of  the  woods 
and  •«■&"  He  was  more  titan  that :  ho  was  not  a  mere  writer  of  fiction  ;  his  nuveU 
ar«  hMtarioM,  oorrf^ct  and  autlientic,  of  tbe  early  struggles  for  freedom  anil  for  progress 
B  eivSWtiun  of  hia  country  ;  while  they  are  accurate  delineationa  of  Aiuerican  chn- 
nctw,  MkniTed,  no  doubt,  by  patriotic  zeal,  but,  in  the  miun,  true.  Moreover,  they 
ntstjm  morality  and  add  dignity  to  humanity.  Cooper  has  done  mure  than  all  the 
t4bcr  wnt«n  of  America— they  are  many,  an<l  worthy  of  all  honour- — ^to  make  known 
lo  the  worid  (for  there  ore  few  langnagi's  into  which  his  works  have  not  been  traiis- 
la«d)  "  hia  cunntry,  her  scenery,  her  clmrac  loritilics,  her  aboriginal  inhnUitanIs,  and 
her  ItUtory." 

tlo  diid,  in  "the  fnll  fmition  of  the  promises  of  the  Christian  faith,"  at  bis 
bMStifol  ■j'lvan  ratr««t  on  Ostego  Lake,  on  the   Htb   September,  1851,  "in  ftill 
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possession  of  all  his  intellectaal  powers  ;  '*  and  a  worthy  monument  to  his  memory 
was  erected  by  subscription,  soon  after  his  death,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

I  knew  also  Washington  Ibvino  when  he  had  passed  his  zenith,  and  was  resting 
with  his  crown  of  bays  pressing  on  his  broad  and  lofty  brow.  I  found  him  then,  as 
others  found  him,  sleepy  in  &  double  sense— physically  and  intellectually.  The  time 
was  somewhat  later  than  that  when  Jeffi-ey  (1822)  described  him  aa  **  rather  low- 
spirited  and  ailing  in  mixed  company."  He  was  then  the  very  opposite  of  the  bold 
and  energetic  man  of  whom  I  have  just  written. 

There  are  but  few  other  distinguished  Americans  with  whom  I  have  been 
acquainted ;  among  them,  however,  I  must  name  Hawthorne — not  long  ago  removed 
from  us.  He  was  a  handsome  man,  of  good  ''  presence  ;  *'  reserved — ^nay,  painfully 
*<  shy,"  and  apparently  utterly  unconscious  of  bis  status  in  society.  He  was,  as  is 
known,  a  most  estimable  gentleman.  Those  who  knew  him  intimately  depose  to  the 
high  qualities  of  his  mind  and  heart.  Generous  in  all  his  sympathies,  of  a  nature 
earnestly  affectionate,  a  disposition  naturally  and  emphatically  good,  he  was  dearly 
loved  and  is  truly  mourned  by  the  widow  and  children  who  survive  him. 

I  knew  also  N.  P.  Willis,  from  whose  recollections  of  English  celebrities  I  have 
frequently  had  occasion  to  quote.  He  was  introduced  to  me  by  Lady  Blessington, 
with  a  view  to  his  contributing  articles  for  the  Neuj  Monthly ;  and  several  of  his 
most  valuable  papers  were  published  in  that  magazine.  He  was  but  then  newly 
arrived  in  London  from  a  lengthened  tour  in  the  East,  and  soon  made  his  way  into 
the  best  English  circles ;  for  his  manners  were  essentially  those  of  a  gentleman, 
though  somewhat  tainted  with  what  was  then  called  ''  dandyism ;  "  his  person  was 
in  his  favour  ;  he  dressed  well,  and  conversed  with  much  fluency  and  marked  effect ; 
he  had  seen  much,  read  much,  and  was  a  keen  observer  of  men  and  manners.  He  is 
one  of  the  men  of  mark  of  whom  his  great  country  is  rightly  and  justly  proud. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  make  record  of  our  short  acquaintance  with  that  most  excellent 
American  lady,  Mrs.  Sioournet.  We  maintained,  however,  a  close  correspondence 
with  her  during  many  years.  She  was  a  sweet  and  essentially  womanly  woman,  of 
mild  demeanour  and  very  gentle  manners  ;  handsome,  too,  although  she  had  passed 
the  mid-age  of  life ;  and  was  thoroughly  loveable.  Those  who  knew  her  well  bear 
testimony  to  her  many  noble  qualities.  Her  mind  was  of  a  high  order.  She  saw  all 
things  with  generous  eyes ;  strove — and  successfully — to  find  good  in  everything ; 
and  has  left  many  records  that  the  young  especially  may  study  with  great  profit — 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  those  who  teach  much  that  is  right  and  nothing  that  is 
wrong. 


ROBERT   80UTUEY. 


jT  was  not  my  happy  deBtioy  to  know  much  of  Robert  Bouthey — the  man 
at  kII  the  men  of  letters  of  my  time  I  most  levere  ;  yet  it  is  Bometbing 
to  faftVfl  COD  versed  ati<]  corresponded  with  that  truly  great  man, — ft  lofly 
poet,  ft  Boimd  teacher,  a  thorough  Chrislian,  who,  if  he  never  wrote  a 
Una  that  "dying  ho  might  wish  to  blot,"  certainly  never  penned  a 
MOtonoe  that  was  not  iuteudod  to  do  good.  He  was  not  a  Christian 
in  theory  only ;  ho  prnctiaod  all  the  mtuoa  incutcatod  by  the  procept« 
kuil  examples  of  hie  Divine  Miuiter  ;  and  tho  lesB  assured  believer  may 
roft^r  lo  him  as  one  of  the  many  great  intellectual  lights  who  bad  faith 
to  thu  Divinity  of  the  ftaviour,  and  in  the  UoBpcl  as  a  direct  gift  from 
God.  Who  shttll  say  bow  lUQch,  in  the  perilous  time  of  prevalent  iufi- 
Ae&ty  to  wbieb  be  lived,  be  dispelled  doubts  and  destroyed  scepticism,  by  exhibiting 
■  man  who  had  road  and  thought  extensively  and  deeply,  seeking  for  truth  m 
tnrj  fMcfllt  as  well  as  open  source — who  was  not  a  missionary  by  profession,  nor 
*  tMcbof  ot  whom  inslruetion  was  demanded  as  a  duty — declaring  implicit  belief 
is  CbnitMnity,  and  iLos  coiilirmiug  and  strengthening  thinkers  and  teasoners  com- 
pumtively  weak  in  faith  ?  * 


II.  bcHTi:— '■!  barsiMBcd  ihnnstii 
>d  olw  »  not  sift*l  wfth  fanmilitT T'  idt 


pM *••  dMW» •II  <krt  Cbrtn hM  clrVlT  taught. T*t  ahriBkuur bom  tU iinalnpU lit  d^udlDg.  t>T >ni( 
HEOMMbk  «Uck  tl»  Onnli  hnc  Icfi  mdfSiula.^-  ■■  F« luiii nuv"  be  IR^» ■!  ■  p«lod long *flcn 
~WMiCtMBMb«B(laaaiawlUi  tlMtUulinrat  iLdoabEi"  ul  auU  laUr,  -- WIUhui  boiH then  ou 
IqilH^  «i  MttMt  nlyta  so  hop*  bat  nmll  ■•  d«cel*w." 


I  desire  to  do  jnalice  ti 
IS  a  man  of  letters  by  pro) 


}  memorj'  of  this  illustnous  maa,  cb 

•»:  it  was  his  pride  so  to  procluim  hin _ 

"  a  cratl,'  ol  wbicn  tie  is  the  chief  (I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  humble  member  * 
which  numbers  many  thousands,  who  derive  honourable  independence  solely-"" 
litemry  labour;  "whose  u'iyi,"  to  borrow  a  sentence  from  Southey,  "  a^ 
broad  as  the  Qneeu'e  high  road,  but  whoso  m>-'iii»  lie  in  on  inkstor-'  " 


fail  to  cheer  and  encoamge  all  such  to  consider  the  career  of  Robert  Sonthej 
litoftll  to  every  class  that  came  under  his  influence  ;  at  once  bo  high  and  no  huntbia 
■0  honourable,  so  independent,  so  pure ;  so  brave,  yet  so  conciliating ;  so  prudent 
yot  MO  generous ;  so  careful  of  all  home  duties ;  so  truly  the  idol  of  a  household 
jiiHt  in  all  his  dealings  with  fellow-men  ;  so  rational  in  the  expenditure  of  time ;  4 
UvlHh  in  distributing  good  in  thought,  word,  and  deed  ;  so  ti'ue  to  man. 
ftkillirul  to  (iod  I 

I'llO  fiuuily  of  Southey  was  originally — as  far  back  as  the  poet  could  it 


ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 


hiricty — 8PtUp>l  «t  WollingtoD,  in  Bom  one  tsbire,  where  Ihoir  "hondB"  appear  to 
hrnvB  been  imull  fnrmerK  or  subBUutiiU  ycomoTi.  His  fAtber  was  a  linen-draper  at 
BrisUil.  wbcre  the  poel  was  born  on  the  12th  Aiigrist,  1774.     Tbe  hoase  is  still 

Puling  in  Wina  Street:  I  have  engraved  it.  It  has  not  o  ntl  ergo  ne  much  altera - 
I,  except  that  what  was  furmerty  one  boase  is  now  divided  into  two. 
Chiofly  by  the  help  of  a  maternal  uncle,  the  Rev.  Herbert  Hill,  Southey  was  Bent. 
u  17t*e,  Us  Westminster  School;  and  in  1792  was  entered  at  Balliol  Cidloge, 
Oiford.  His  boy-teucbiug  bad  been  obtained  Bt  Corston,  near  Bristol.  In  1798  be 
viriil«il  the  school  "  when  it  had  ceased  to  ba  one,"  and  that  visit  induced  a  poem 
fntitJod  "The  RetroKpcct,"  which  shows  however  much  he  may  have  wnudered 
from  the  riKbl  road  to  happiness,  the  seed  of  goodness  was  froctifying  in  hia  sonl. 
il  ia  dated  1794,  and  addressed  to  "  Edith,"   his  after  wife.     These  are  the  con- 


ing linM  :— 


-  Ut  pith  i>  pLiln  oA  (tnlslit.  Ill 
Dnmid  in  blUk  uirl  iHi*  the  It 


Id  ISSe,  accompanied  by  hia  sod  Cutbbert.  Southcy  visited  bis  old  banuta  in 
BriMol,  utd  waa  eutertamed  by  Joseph  Cottl«,  who  had  published  his  "Joan  of 
Afc,"  in  1798.  He  bad  forgotten  nothing— not  even  a  by-way  !— in  the  city  of  lia 
birth.  Lvt  ns  imagine  his  feelinge.  so  long  after  the  battle  had  been  fongbt  and  tho 
fielonr  won,  and  when,  by  universal  accord,  be  was  recognised  among  the  foremost 
am  cir  bia  age  »nd  conntry.  Sixty-two  years  had  passed  since  his  birth,  and  nearly 
Bfty  awM  Iw  had  gone  out  into  the  world  to  find  the  road  to  fame.  He  was  a  wny- 
mnt,  tlKX^h  not  a  way-wearied,  man,  for  life  had  been  pleasant  to  him,  and  he  bad 
B  nostlf  in  tlie  paths  of  peace  ;  but  be  had  a  long  career  of  struggles  passed, 
I  ta)G«aDt«red,  and  difficulties  overcome,  to  look  back  upon,  as  ho  atooti 
brfon  thst  tndeaman's  bouse  in  Wina  Street,  and  walked  amoiig  bis  follow-citiii'Ds, 
few  of  whom  Jtnew  the  glory  he  conferred  upon  their  city,  and  the  inteliectaal  wealth 
k  bad  acsnired— to  lavish  it  on  mankind.  Pruliably,  in  lliat  groat  capital  of  com- 
■MRw,  he  Miiuld  have  exoitod  more  homage  if  be  had  been  a  pruKperous  sugar-baker ; 
bill  if  tbat  thoDgbt  had  come  to  biro,  which  wo  vontnro  to  say  il  did  not,  it  would 
not  bave  kept  away  the  God-given  bappinoss  with  which  be  reviewed  bis  past,  or 
1  bis  gratitude  for  ibo  mercy  that  had  kept  him  active  in  Uis  service  for 


J 


V. 


Il  is  needless  to  give,  even  in  ontline,  b  hiBtot7  of  the  fall  life  of  Sontbey :  its 
aiun  facta  are  well  iioown  ;  yet  some  notes  I  may  offer  in  prefacing  my  slight  per- 
Mnal  Memory  of  tbe  great  and  good  man.  His  first  worlc,  the  drama  of  "Wat 
Tyler,"  written  when  he  waa  a  mere  yonth,  haunted  by  visions  of  imaginary  Freedom, 
ba«  bo«n,  for  more  than  half  o  century,  a  subject  of  irrational  censure  ;  and  hocanae 
lie  rrpeotcd  him  of  the  evil,  lie  hns  been  brande-d  as  a  triiitor  and  renegade  by  nieu 
«bo  were  attcrly  incapable  of  comprehending  the  change  that  time  and  reason — and 
■DTCty  it  is  not  too  much  to  any  Providence — had  wrought  in  the  mind  and  heart  of 
tha  |Htet.     To  call  Sunthey  a  reuegHde  ia  lantiimount  to  culling  the  Apnailu  Paul  an 


1'  Byron  had  "a  sort  of  insane  and  rabid  hatred  "  of  Southey  ;  but  the  Laureate 
r-mat«h  for  the  chief  of  "  the  Batanic  school."  He  "sent  a  stone  &0111 
I  that  smota  the  (luliath  in  the  forehead."  When  in  1817,  in  the  House  of 
IB.  William  Smith,  of  Norwich,  branded  "Wat  Tyler"  as  "the  mosl  seditious 
tvwT  wa*  wntton,"  and  its  author  aa  a  "  renugado,"  Southey  addressed  tu 
r,  csploiatng  that  the  obnoxione  poem  had  been  written  twenty -three  yearn 
■  to  1817;  that  a  copy  of  it  had  hecn  surreptitiously  obtained,  and  mudu 
ii  bf  MRDC  ■kolltiug  feouDdrel,  who  had  fotwd  a  bookseller  to  issue  it  without  the 
w'b  knowledge,  for  the  avowed  pur|>ose  of  insulting  liiiu,  and  with  tlie  hope  of 
injury;    that  it  was  "a    boyish    composition,"  "full  of   eirors,"  and 

IfaMlt  noM  ••  I  *mU  U  M  nooli  wluniei]  ot  lu*iii«  b«a  ■  KspabUau  M  t  abonld  of  hsTtnc  bMB 
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**  mischievoas/'  written  under  the  influence  of  opinions  long  since  outgrown  and 
repeatedly  disclaimed ;  that  the  writer  had  claimed  the  hook  only  that  it  might  be 
suppressed.'*' 

The  <' reply"  to  William  Smith  was  scathing :  it  is,  perhaps,  as  grand  a  **  defence** 
as  the  English  language  can  supply — stem,  fierce,  and  desperately  bitter,  yet  manly, 
dignified,  and  thoroughly  true.  There  was  self-gratulation,  but  no  self-glorification, 
in  his  reference  to  **  Wat  Tyler,** — *'  Happy  are  they  who  have  no  worse  sins  of  their 
youth  to  rise  up  in  judgment  against  them," — and  when  he  says  of  himself,  **  He  has 
not  ceased  to  love  Liberty  with  all  his  heart,  with  all  his  soul,  and  with  all  his 
strength.*'  It  was  with  a  pride  not  only  justifiable,  but  holy,  that  in  this  famous 
letter  he  said,  in  future  biographies  of  him  it  will  be  recorded  that  ''  he  lived  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  in  absolute  retirement ;  that  in  all  his  writings  there  breathed 
the  same  abhorrence  of'  oppression  and  immorality,  the  same  spirit  of  devotion,  and 
the  same  ardent  wishes  for  the  amelioration  of  QHuikind  ;  •  .  •  that  in  an  age  of  per- 
sonality he  abstained  from  satire."  f 

His  biographers  may  say  much  more  than  that.  Although  there  is  abundant 
evidence  of  his  sacrifices  to  serve  or  comfort  young  aspirants  for  fame,  to  draw 
upwards  and  onwards  struggling  men  of  letters  who  needed  help,  there  is  not  a  tittle 
of  proof — there  could  not  be,  for  it  does  not  exist — of  his  ever  having  written  a  line 
to  discourage  the  deserving.  [In  a  letter  to  Bernard  Barton,  Sou  they,  referring  to  his 
connection  with  the  Quarterly  Review,  makes  note  of*'  the  abuse  and  calumny  he  had 
to  endure  for  opinions  he  did  not  hold  and  articles  he  had  not  written.*']  Now  that 
every  review  he  ever  wrote  is  known,  they  may  be  read  to  obtain  only  conviction  that  he 
was  generous  as  well  as  just,  merciful  as  well  as  wise,  whenever  a  work  came  under 
his  hands  as  a  reviewer.  *'  As  a  writer  **  (I  quote  from  Coleridge,  who  knew  him  so 
well)  <'  he  has  uniformly  made  his  talents  subservient  to  the  best  interests  of  humanity, 
of  public  virtue,  and  domestic  piety.  His  cause  has  ever  been  the  cause  of  pure  religion 
and  of  liberty,  of  national  independence  and  national  illumination.** 

These  are,  among  others,  the  subjects  on  which  he  wrote — advocating  religion, 
virtue,  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  the  natural  rights  of  man — at  a  time  when 


•  Sir  W.  Scott,  writinfr  to  Southey  in  1817,  refers  to  J^iUiam  Smi^  as  a  /*<»ar8e-minded  fellow,"  who 


*'  deeenred  all  he  got."    **  Hifl  attack  seems  to  have  proceeded  from  the  vulgar  inaolence  of  a  low  mind  < 
attacking  genius  at  a  disadvantage." 

i  He  udulged,  at  times,  in  mild  and  gentle  satire,  such  as  left  no  festering  wound.  In  Mrs.  H!<U*8  Album  he 
wrote  the  following.  I  must  premise  that  the  autographs  of  Joseph  Buonaparte  and  Daniel  O'CccmeU  oconpiad  the 
"  opposite  page."    On  the  same  page  are  the  autographs  of  Amelia  Opie  and  Maria  Edgeworth  :— 

*'  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together, 
But  vide  the  opposite  page, 
And  thence  you  may  gather  I'm  not  of  a  feather 
With  some  of  the  birds  in  this  cage. 

<«IlOBK£T  SOCTHBT,  SSnd  OctoUTt  129$." 

Some  years  afterwards  Charles  Dickens,  good-humouredly  referring  to  Southey's  change  of  opinion,  wrote  in  the 
Album,  immediately  under  Southey's  lines,  the  following  :— 

"  Now  If  I  don't  make 
The  coroplctest  mistake 
That  ever  put  man  in  a  rage, 
This  bird  of  two  weathers 
Has  moulted  liis  feathers. 
And  left  them  in  some  other  cage. 

"  Box." 
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\  sltuder  was  brawliiig  to  "  cry  turn  down  "  as  a  Tory,  a  Goverument  hn<ik, 
li  enumy  of  fraoilom  : — 
e  diffuraoD  of  clicnp  lituralure  of  a  healthy  and  harmless  kind  ;  the  importanre 
I  Lniitiiug  for  children  ia  largo  towns;  tiie  wisdom  of  cncourugiiig 
femftltt  emigration  uudur  a  well-orgauisiii)  ttyatetn  ;  a  hotter  order  of  hospit^  Dursee  ; 
tiw  tctttblishment  oi  aaviugs-hoiikB  throughout  tJie  country  ;  the  aholitioa  of  flogging 
\  Iba  Knny  and  uuvy  ;  cxtcusive  alterations  in  like  Game  Laws  \  arguments  far 
~y  diminishiDg  Ihe  punishment  of  death  ;  regulations  for  lessening  the  hour*  of 
r  of  chthlren  lu  favtoritts ;  the  policy  of  discontinuing  interments  in  crowded 
<  ftod  loWDB  ;  the  oniployment  of  paupers  Jo  cultivating  waste  lands :  proposala 
for  iDrr«a»iag  facilities  for  educating  the  people  ;*  the  wise  humanity  of  Magdalen 
inrtitotiiiDs ;  against  a  Puritauicol  observance  of  the  Sahbath ;  advocating  judicious 
■UtETBtiooB  in  the  Liturgy. 

Id  abort,  tlinre  is  hardly  a  theme  of  rational  reform  of  which  he  was  not  th« 
a  and  eIo>]aeut  advocatu. 
^Thne  lines  wtiro  written  bySouthey  in  the  year  1813, long  aftur  he  had  become, 
^Ood'i  marcy,  "u  ruuegade  :" — 

■■  l-nUD  up  tl>7  ohUdRO,  KukIbiUI,  la  U»  n^i 
(>r  rwhtfonraiiw,  UHltssil  Uwrn  wtlh  tlii>  l<rmil 
Cif  nhuttume  doTinilg.    Wheic  luut  thou  Ifay  miua* 


■Baxu 


Tbm\t  hnlwitrkH  irhvn,  but  in  tliti'  brauUt 

Tlw  mtehl  bot  In  thMr  mint  J 
Shtll  iiut  Uvir  aambn*.  Ibrnfm,  he  thy  wetlth. 
Tlir  'iiwn^h.  tfar  pninr.  tliy  ntecr.  (ad  tbr  pHdf  t 

ObBtieL  ttHQ^^icf  AirnHhaniFif 


sssjr, 


Who*  Himll 


II  ein>  It  tbt 

So&they  who  edited  the  first  eoltoctcd  edition  of  the  poems  of  Chatterton 
1802).  t>y  which  the  sister  and  niece  of  the  unhapppy  boy  obtained  £300, 
lod  thein  from  grtat  poverty,"    It  was  be,  too,  who,  when  reviewers  were 
hud  npoB  Ilonrj-  Kirkc  Wliiti?,  reached  out  a  hand  to  him  struggling  amid  troubled 
watan,  etliling  hiK  poems,  and  consecrating  his  memory  after  his  death.    For  Herbert 
Kaowlcs,  who  hud  written  a  poem  "  brimful  of  power  and  of  promise,"  he  "  wanted 
to  ruM  (ai>d  did  raise)  J.'30  a  year,"  of  which  "  be  would  himself  give  £10,"  to  send 
Mm  u  %  tiiar  to  Oxford.     Like  unhappy  Wliite,  however,  who  died  while  "  life  vhu 
is  ita  prinw,"  Knowloe  enjoyed  the  aid  but  a  short  time  :  "  the  lamp  was  consumed 
kv  IIm)  fir«  that  burned  in  it."     So  for  back  as   1809  he  wrote  encourngcment  to 
Bbaonor  Elliott,  saying.  "  Go  on,  and  you  will  prosper."     The  footman, '■  boncat 
Jotn  June*,"  and  the  milkmaid,  Mary  Colling,  were  not  too  humble  or  insignificant 
^^^  Ua  i>clpine  praise.     Both  had  that  which  peers  coveted  at  bis  hand  in  vain — 
^Hbhtorjr  n^wWB  in  the  Ijiuittirly  lirvinr :  and  of  the  poems  of  each  he  was  the 
^^KAut,"  to  the  profit  as  wiJl  as  honour  of  both.     Whea  ho  dipped  his  pen 


— ^        -^ 
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gall — for,  as  he  somewhere  says,  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  dilating  his  ink — it 
was  to  assail  those  he  considered  equally  the  foes  of  God  and  man.  The  impetus 
may  be  found  in  the  following  passage  from  one  of  his  **  Letters  concerning  Lord 
Byron : " — 

"  The  publication  of  a  lascivious  book  is  ono  of  the  worst  offences  that  can  be  committed 
against  the  well-being  of  society.  It  is  a  sin  to  the  consequences  of  which  no  limits  can  be  aatigned; 
and  those  consequences  no  after  repentance  in  the  writer  can  counteract.  Whatever  remorse  of 
conscience  he  may  feel  when  his  hour  comes  (rmd  come  it  must)  will  be  of  no  avail.  The  poignancy 
of  a  death-bed  repentance  cannot  cancel  one  copy  of  the  thousands  that  are  sent  abroad ;  and  to 
\oTL^  as  it  continues  to  be  read,  so  long  is  he  the  pander  of  posterity,  and  so  long  is  he  heaping  up 
guilt  upon  his  soul  in  perpetual  accumulation.*' 

Yes,  a  very  large  portion  of  his  busy,  active,  and  hard-working  life  was  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  benevolence — the  whole  of  it  to  the  advancement  of  his  kind  in  know- 
ledge, virtue,  loyalty,  and  piety.  It  was  indeed  a  hard-working  life ;  yet  so  regular, 
so  methodic,  so  *'  systcmatised,'*  that  when  one  reviews  his  habits,  one  ceases  to 
wonder  at  the  quantity  of  labour  he  **  got  through."* 

It  was  to  this  regularity  the  world  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  rich  and  abundant 
legacy  he  bequeathed  to  posterity.  **  Every  day,  every  hour,  had  its  allotted 
employment ; "  his  son  tells  us,  and  he  himself  describes,  the  even  tenor  of  his  way 
from  early  mom  till  night.  He  was  "  by  profession  a  man  of  letters ;  **  and  though 
he  found  ample  leisure  for  home  duties,  for  the  domestic  charities  that  dignify  and 
sweeten  life,  he  had  none  for  what  is  usuaUy  called  pleasure.  He  dared  not  be  idle ; 
for  continual  and  arduous  labour  only  could  bring  to  that  home  the  comforts  and 
small  luxuries  there  were  so  many  to  share ;  not  alone  of  his  own  immediate  family, 
but  of  near  and  dear  relatives,  whose  dependence  was  chiefly,  in  some  cases  solely, 
upon  the  fruits  of  his  toil. 

**  My  notions  of  competence,"  he  writes,  **  do  not  exceed  iBSOO  a  year."  Earlier 
than  that,  in  1808,  we  find  him  rejoicing  that  **  the  £200  a  year  which  is  necessary 
for  my  expenditure  is  within  my  reach."  In  that  year,  writing  to  Cottle,  he  says: 
**  The  very  money  with  which  I  bought  my  wedding-ring  and  paid  my  marriage  fees 
was  supplied  by  you  ;"  and  he  adds,  **  There  lives  not  the  man  upon  earth  whom  I 
remember  with  more  gratitude,  or  more  affection." 

The  income  ho  derived  from  his  post  of  Poet-Laureate  he  devoted  to  effect  an 
insurance  on  his  life.  Indeed,  at  no  period  of  his  career  was  his  income  so  large  as 
that  of  a  first-class  banker's  clerk ;  yet  he  was  often  described  as  **  rich,"  and  once, 
at  least,  as  "  rolling  in  riches  unworthily  obtained."!  He  was  a  spendthrift  only  in 
books — the  tools  without  which  he  could  do  no  work  :  among  them  he  lived.     De 

•  Some  idea  of  his  early  indnstrr  in  verw-making  may  be  formed  firom  the  &ct,  that  in  179S,  he  burned  ten 
thousand  verses,  preserved  ahout  the  same  numher,  and  put  aside  fifteen  thousand  as  "worthleaSf"  exduding 
letters,  many  of  which  were  written  in  rhyme.  •'  Time  has  been  when  I  have  wiitten  fifty,  eighty,  one  hundrw 
lines  before  breakfast,  and  I  remember  to  have  composed  twelve  hundred  (many  of  them  the  best  I  ever  did  piDduoe) 
in  a  week." — Southty  in  n  letter  to  Montgomfry. 

•♦  From  a  letter  (inedited)  to  Miss  Seaward,  I  quote  the  followini?  passage  :■— "  Your  estimate  of  the  value  of 
my  copyrights  moved  me  to  a  doleful  smile.  I  sold  the  copyright  of  *  Joan  of  Arc  *  for  fifty  guineas  and  fifty  copies. 
I  sold  the  edition  of  'Thalaba'  for  £115,  and  the  edition  hnngs  on  hand.  The  fftte  of  *Madoc'  you  know.  No 
bookseller  would  give  me  £500,  nor  half  the  sum,  for  the  best  poem  which  it  is  in  my  power  to  produce.  Constable 
would  not  even  make  me  an  ofFer  for  *  Kehama,'  when,  in  return  to  his  overture  (which  proved  to  relate  to  his 
Review),  I  asked  him.  through  Scott,  what  he  would  give  for  it.  It  is  only  Scott  who  can  get  his  thousands.  He 
has  j^t  the  goose.  My  swan's  eggs  arc  not  golden  ones.  Xow  that  looks  lilR  a  aurcaBm,  and  it  belies  me  in 
looking  so."  , 
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ly  Cftlla  bU  libraiy  "  hie  wife  :"  it  wat,  at  all  events,  there  his  time  whb  spent. 
"  Tlu>5  nre  on  actual  service,"  lie  writes.  They  wore  books,  not  for  show,  but  for 
BM ;  M<)uired  by  de^ees,  aa  bin  tneans  euabivd  him  to  procnre  them  :  gradually 
Ihey  tDQttipiied,  notil  they  numbered  14,000  vi>liimefl.  With  thorn  he  dwelt,  "  living 
in  tLe  ])iut."  and  "  cuuvcrBiug  with  the  di-ud."  lu  ooe  of  his  Colloquiea  he  gives  a 
fi'w  inU^r^Htiiig  null's  as  to  the  sourcea  from  which  some  of  thtm  catue ;  from  tuonas- 
teHes  nnd  colleges  that  had  beou  ransncked,  mnny ;  from  the  old  bookatnlls,  where 
li«  baunti>tl,  utliers;  wliile  somu  were  the  welcome  gift's  of  cherished  friends.  Again 
Ifaey  have  bo«n  dispersed  ;  but  they  had  douo  their  work.  "  Wherever  they  go,"  he 
write*,  "  thoTo  is  not  one  among  them  that  will,  over  bo  more  comfortably  lodgiid,  or 
more  highly  prized  by  its  pOBScssor."  Yes,  they  had  done  their  work ;  the  proof  is 
tbii  :  1m>  published  nearly  one  handred  Tolumes,  original  and  edited,  and  upwards  of 
two  btutdrod  articles  contributed  to  the  Qunrterlif  and  other  reviews.  lie  hod,  as 
ooa  of  bis  friends  writes,  "  enjoyment  in  all  books  whatsoever  that  were  not  morally 
taintod  or  absolutely  barren."  He  read  nith  amazing  rapidity,  and  flaw  at  a  glance 
«*«r  a  pAgc  where  was  the  grain  and  where  the  chaff. 

Here,"  he  exclaims,  "  1  posneea  those  gathered  treasures  of  time,  the  harvest  of 
(y  generations,  laid  np  in  my  garners  ;  and  when  I  go  to  the  windows,  there  Ja 
;e,  and  there  tlie  circle  uf  the  mountains,  and  the  illimitable  sky  I" 
'The  pur*  and  lofty — nay,  the  "  holy  "  character  of  Southey  may  be  judged  from 
hi*  work* ;  but  if  other  testimony  bo  needed,  there  is  ample — not  alouu  from  friends, 
but  from  foes.  "  lu  all  tlio  relations  and  charities  of  private  life,"  writes  Hazlilt, 
who  was  in  many  ways  his  adversary,  "  he  is  correct,  exemplary,  generous,  just." 
Wllliani  Hnwitt — who  by  no  means  takes  a  generous  view  of  his  works,  their  motives 
ami  their  uses — deposes  to  his  ■'  many  virtuee  and  the  pcenliar  amiability  of  bis 
toocrtic  lite."  Lamb,  after  his  unmeaning  ({iiRrrel  with  him,  is  made  happy  by  the 
with  whirh  the  high-souled  Laareatu  sought  reconciliation  ;  the  essayist 
Think  of  mo  as  of  a  dog  that  went  mad  and  bit  you."  The  political  bias 
iray  was  the  ojipuaite  tu  timt  of  Southey ;  yet  this  is  the  testimony  of  the 
The  Four  Georges  "  to  the  Poet  Laureate  of  George  IV.: — "  An  Kuglisb 
wticUiy :  doing  his  duty  for  fifty  noble  years  of  hibour :  day  by  day  storing  up  learn- 
Wg;  dsy  by  day  working  for  scant  wages  ;  most  cbaritai>le  out  of  his  small  means  ; 
kfB*ely  faithful  to  the  calling  he  had  chosen ;  refusing  t^i  torn  from  hia  path  for 
pupnlar  praiae  or  prince's  favour.  I  hope  his  life  will  not  be  forgotten,  for  it  is 
•nblime  in  its  simplicity,  its  energy,  iU  honour,  its  affection." 

,X  ofr«r  no  comments  on  either  the  poetry  or  prose  of  Southey  :  1  assume  both  to 

iSoeotly  known  tu  my  readers.     Indeed,  generally  in  these  "  Memories  "  1 

tbat  plaa.     Others  have   shown,  and  others  may  yet  show,  the  purity  of  his 

No  aathur.  living  or  dead,  drank  more  csclusivcly  from  "  the  pure  well  of 

itnd*lU*d,"  and  no  student  of  "  Etgliah  "  can  drink  from  a  better  source  than 

of  Southey.* 


w  tftaima  if  hl>  ••!»  I*  Ilk* 


■ddb  ninnjmliijr  Bautbrf  1  UbiiI  Ihit  frnwtk :  -  "  Tfauv  1i 
iwli  mbrHiiic;  il  I>  nitlnl  KUld.    Thi  Oiirnul  dh 
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I  may,  however,  quote  this  passage  f|pm  a  letter  written  to  me  by  Walter  Savage 

Lander : — 

"  Of  late  yean  the  prose  of  Soutbey  has  been  preferred  to  his  poetry.  It  rarely  happena  that 
there  is  a  preference  without  a  dispuragemont.  No  poet  in  the  present  or  the  pcut  century  hat 
written  three  such  poems  as  '  Thalaba/  *  Kehama,'  and  *  Roderick.'  Others  have  more  excelled  in 
DELINEATING  what  thev  find  before  them  in  life,  but  none  have  g^iven  such  proofs  of  extraordinary 
power  of  CREATING.  He  has  been  called  diffuse,  because  there  is  a  spaciousness  aad  amplitude 
about  his  noetry,  as  if  concentration  was  the  highest  quality  of  the  writer.  He  lays  all  his  thoughts 
before  us,  but  they  never  rush  forth  tumultuously.  He  excels  in  unity  of  design  and  oongruity  of 
character ;  and  never  did  poet  more  adequately  express  heroic  fortitude  and  generous  affecUon. 
He  has  not,  however,  limited  his  pen  to  grand  paintings  of  epic  character.  Among  his  shorter 
productions  will  be  found  some  light  and  graceful  Rketches,  full  of  beauty  and  feeling,  and  not  the 
less  valuable  because  they  invariably  aim  at  promoting  virtue." 

That  he  had  many  and  bitter  foes  is  certain.  No  doubt  they  distorbed  him 
much;  but  *Uhe  conscience  void  of  offence  "justified  his  repeated  declaration  that 
they  took  little  from  his  peace  and  happiness,  and  affected  him  no  more  than  a  pebble 
could  a  stone  wall.  It  is,  I  think,  Coleridge  who  says,  "  Future  critics  will  have  to 
record  that  quacks  in  education,  quacks  in  politics,  and  quacks  in  criticism  were  his 
only  enemies.*' 

I  quote  his  own  lines  : — 

"  We  soon  live  down 
Evil  or  good  report,  when  undeserved." 

The  earliest  testimony  to  his  moral  and  intellectual  worth  is  that  of  the  publisher 
Cottle ;  yet  this  of  Coleridge  may  have  been  even  earlier: — **  It  is  Southey's  almost 
unexampled  felicity  to  possess  the  best  gifts  of  talents  and  genius  free  from  all  their 
characteristic  defects.*'  He  deposes  also  to  the  poet's  matchless  industry  and  per- 
severance in  his  pursuits,  and  the  worthiness  and  dignity  of  those  pursuits  ;  to  the 
methodical  tenor  of  his  daily  labours,  which  might  be  envied  even  by  the  mere  man 
of  business ;  the  dignified  simplicity  of  his  manners ;  the  spring  and  healthful  cheer- 
fulness of  his  spirits.  As  '*  son,  brother/  husband,  father,  master,  friend,  he  moves 
with  firm,  yet  light  steps,  alike  unostentatious  and  alike  exemplary;*'  and  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  Southey  of  a  later  date  he  writes, — "  God  knows  my  heart.  I  am 
delighted  to  feel  you  as  superior  to  me  in  genius  as  in  virtue.'* 

I  might  quote  such  testimonies  in  abundance,  but  another  will  sufiice.  It  is  that 
of  one  who  knew  him  as  intimately,  and  had  studied  him  as  closely,  as  his  friend 
Coleridge — the  poet  Wordsworth.  These  lines,  written  after  Southey*8  death,  are 
inscribed  on  his  monument : — 

**  Whether  he  traced  historic  truth,  with  leal 
For  the  State's  gruidance,  or  the  Church's  weal, 
Or  Fancy,  disciplined  by  studious  art, 
Informed  Iiis  pen,  or  wisdom  of  the  heart, 
Or  jud{rment  sanctioned  in  the  Patriot's  mind 
By  reverence  for  the  rights  of  all  mankind, 
A\  ide  were  his  aims,  yet  in  no  human  breast 
Could  private  feelings  meet  for  holier  rest." 

poems-  such  as  '  Thalaba  '—is  singularly  contrasted  with  the  quaint  simplicity  of  his  minor  poems.  They  give  the 
idea  of  innocent  yet  intelligent  children,  yet  almost  startle  you  with  the  depth  of  knowledge  that  a  simple  truth 
may  convey."    Some  one  said  of  his  *'  etyle,''  it  was  "  proper  words  in  proper  places." 

Thus  Lamb  writes  to  Soutbey :— "  The  antiquarian  spirit  strong  m  you,  and  gracefuUy  blending  even  with 
the  religious,  may  have  been  sown  in  you  among  those  wrecks  of  splendid  mortality  "—the  dun  aialea  and  cloigtert 
of  the  old  abbey  at  Westminster. 
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1 1  ituty  ndd.  perhaps,  that  of  o 
nilip  Vui  Artof  elde  :  " — 


r  friend  and  true  lot 


"Tint  hMtt.  IheiimplHt.  ffr 

WliBiE  Irnlli  BoJ  ainnlr  '(u 
WUh  f»ih  mid  bnv>iiW4ri 

The  eKrlieat  descriptiou  of  bU  pt-rsun 
Cottle.  Tlie  youth,  as  be  pictures  biiu 
enontcnttnce  full  of  geuius,  kindlini 

His  blight  was  five  feet  eli 


It.  luiullu»[.  Ivlt. 

PC.  the  iiuiu  ihnt  Dcrer  Mt." 

thnt  iif  biH  friend,  the  Brislo)  publisher, 
m,  W118  "tall,  dignified,  an  eye  piercing;  a 
and  innocenoo;  possessing  grefct  suavity  of 
inches.  "  His  forehead  was  very  bri>ad ; 
rather  dark ;  the  eyebrows  la-rgc  and  arched ;  the  eye  well  shaped, 
aad  daik  bruwu  :  the  mouth  somewhat  prominent,  muscular,  and  very  variously 
cxpreMive  ;  the  chin  small  in  proportion  to  the  upper  foaturt^s  of  the  face."  So 
write*  hi*  Ban,  wbu  adds  that  "  many  thought  him  a  handsomer  man  in  ago  than  in 
youth,"  wbeii  hit  hair  had  become  white,  continuing  ahiuidant,  and  flowing  in  thick 
tnrU  over  his  brow.  Hyron,  who  saw  him  but  twice, — once  at  Holland  House,  uid 
uiM»  al  one  of  Rogers'  bronkfasts, — snid,  "  To  have  that  man's  head  and  shoulders, 
I  wpold  slmost  have  written  his  sappbicB."  That  was  in  1813,  when  Soothcy  was 
in  hi*  prime.  Haxlitt  thus  pictures  htm; — "  South ey,  as  I  remember  him,  bad  a 
boetic  flash  upon  his  cheek,  a  roving  fire  in  bis  eye,  a  falcon  glance,  a  look  at  ouce 
iirpiring  and  dejected."  Other  niilhorB  write  of  him  in  similar  terms— all  deaerihiug 
Mxat  a*  of  reliuMi  yet  manly  beauly  of  person.  | 

To  hi*  habits  I  have  made  some  reference.  Cottle  says  of  him  when  a  youth, — 
"  Hm  re^ilar  habits  scarcely  rendered  it  a  virtue  in  him  never  to  fail  in  nn  engnge- 
~  Thui  wrote  Db  Quincey  long  afterwards:  —  ■' So  prudently  regular  was 

>y  in  til  bis  habits,  that  all  letters  were  answered  in  the  evening  of  the  day  that 
i{ht  them."     "  Htudy,"  Hazlitt  says,  "  serves  him  for  buBiuess,  exercise,  recrea- 
Not  quite  so,  fur  he  wss  a  good  walker.  "  walking  twenty  miles  at  a  ttrotch." 
tkuB  ht>  made  aci]naiotaDce  not  only  with  tht>  mountains  and  lakes,  but  with 


Ike  hilU,  and  dales,  and  crags,  und  streams  of  the  wild  district  i: 


ich  ha  dwelt. 


*  'HM-mta  pDttnli  iT  PnrtlHT  tDfnnd  In  CoUk't  ~  RFiiuni*coa«*."  pii^lurini;  hlui  iriib  toDEhMir,  "cnrUna 


ij  mala  of  ibe  Tatioiu  parltiiu  ibal  had  b«n  palnled  of  turn.    OC  m 

Vhn  pnl  oar'*  nanw,  for  puuic  Bile,  bownth 
A  ui\  uf  foal  una  ftluidrnnial^  iinl&ko. 
An  OUT  vunrt  librllon." 
tvi  of  "  TiUabiDq*  tiaagfla  "  as  would  ndBf*  to  nuke  Mrn.  in  "  OMTe  ilwiw."  taka 
f\i     Finri  WBA  "  ■  rlajniy  frntlemim,"  wiUi  ftlivpr  ^aa,  half  flWad-  "  i»>iCT"  and 
..     ks  had  bMH  ngraiDBl  by  inui)r  ■  pi[»  nf  Hortn  ■  vinUpa  , 
ic  In  thr  CTaD(tIlail  Uaa ;  aeO.  our  fcnl  ban  Omnmr  b;  tba  BnUam 
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He  did  not  often,  as  Wordsworth  did,  sonnd  their  praises  in  verse,  bat  he  had  as  Ihll 
a  capacity  for  enjoying  the  beaucies  of  nature — the  more  so  because  he  ever  looked 
from  nature  up  to  nature's  God. 

His  manner  seemed  to  me  to  be  peculiarly  gentle.  "V^illiam  Hazlitt  has  complained 
that  '*  there  was  an  air  of  condescension  in  his  civility."  To  him,  perhaps,  there  was, 
for  he  neither  respected  the  writer  nor  liked  the  man ;  but  De  Qnincey  alao  writes, — 
"  There  was  an  air  of  reserve  and  distance  about  him — the  reserve  of  a  lofty,  relf- 
respecting  mind —perhaps  a  little  too  freezing,  in  his  treatment  of  all  persons  who 
were  not  amongst  the  corps  of  his  ancient  fireside  friends.**  But  he  adds,  "For 
honour  the  most  delicate,  for  integrity  the  firmest,  and  for  generosity  within  the  limits 
of  prudence,  Southey  cannot  well  have  a  superior.**  He  writes  also  "  of  his  health 
so  regular,  and  cheerfulness  so  uniformly  serene  ;  **  and  adds  that  *'  his  golden  equa- 
nimity was  bound  up  in  a  threefold  chain — in  a  conscience  clear  of  offence,  in  the 
recurring  enjoyments  from  his  honourable  industry,  and  in  the  gratification  of  his 
parental  affections." 

Southey  was  '*  constitutionally  cheerful,  and  therefore  hopeful.*'  In  a  letter  to 
James  Montgomery  he  thus  writes : — *'  Oh  that  I  could  impart  to  you  a  portion  of 
that  animal  cheerfulness  which  I  would  not  exchange  for  the  richest  earthly  inheri- 
tance !  For  me,  when  those  whom  I  love  cause  me  no  sad  anxiety,  the  skylark  on  a 
summer  morning  is  not  more  joyous  than  I  am ;  and  if  I  had  wings  on  my  shoulders, 
I  should  be  up  with  him  in  the  sunshine  carolling  for  pure  joy.*' 

**  A  cbeerftil  life  is  what  the  Mium  love, 
A  eoaring  spirit  is  their  prime  delight." 

His  religion  was  practical.  In  his  calm  solitude,  amid  a  quiet  and  contented 
peasantry,  few  cases  of  grief  and  misery  came  in  his  way,  and  he  was  ever  too  busy 
a  man  to  seek  them ;  but  there  were  many  pensioners  on  his  small  income ;  some 
who  had  rights,  others  who  had  none.  This  is  one  of  his  very  few  references  to  the 
subject : — **  It  is  my  fate  to  have  more  claimants  upon  me  than  usually  fall  to  the 
share  of  a  man  who  has  a  family  of  his  own."  Only  once  in  his  life  was  he  able  to 
say  he  had  a  year's  sufficient  income  "  in  advance."  Yet  he  writes,  **  On  the  whole, 
few  men  have  had  more  reason  to  be  thankful  for  blessings  eiigoyed.** 

Although  he  said  of  himself — 

**  Thus,  in  the  ages  which  are  past  I  UTe, 
And  those  which  are  to  oome  my  sore  reward  will  give" — 

anticipated  honours  were  not  the  only  ones  he  enjoyed,  albeit  he  was  so  wise  as 
uniformly  to  decline  the  political  and  social  distinctions  that  virere  offered  him.  In 
1826,  during  his  absence  in  Holland,  he  was  elected  member  for  the  borough  of 
Downtou  by  the  influence  of  Lord  Radnor ;  that  honour  he  declined,  as  consistent 
neither  with  his  circumstances,  inclinations,  habits,  nor  pursuits  in  life.  Moreover, 
the  return  was  nu//,  inasmuch  as  he  held  a  pension  of  £200  a  year  ''during  pleasure," 
and  was  without  a  *'  qualification."  The  latter  objection  would  have  been  removed 
by  a  subscription  of  admirers  and  friends  to  purchase  for  him  the  requisite  "  estate ; '' 
but  other  objections  retained  their  force.  Hobert  Southey,  therefore,  continued  to  be 
**  Robert  Lackland,"  and  a  new  writ  was  moved  for. 


In  I8SS  (the  letter  is  dated  Februaiy  litt)  Sir  Robert  Peel  commimlcBted  to 
le;  thus: — "I  have  advised  the  king  to  adorn  the  distinction  of  bnroDetage 
the  most  eminent  in  literature,  sud  which  baa  claims  to  respect  and 
honour  that  Ittfratare  alooe  can  never  confer."  And  in  a  second  letter  Sir  fiobeit 
ulludea  to  the  eminent  ecrvicee  he  had  rendered  not  only  to  literature,  but  to  the 
higher  iutcrests  of  virtue  and  religion- 

That  honour  Southey  also  declined,  having,  however,  first  communicated  with  his 
id  fnnnil  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  that  son  in  entire  harmony  with  his  own. 
writing;,''  be  said,  "  for  a  livelihood,  and  a  livelihood  is  all  I  have  gained." 
work  "enabled  him  to  live  respectably,  nothing  more:"  "without  his 
Buys.  "  it  would  not  hnve  done  even  that." 
Bcult,  in  a  ktter  to  Soiithcy,  entreats  him  to  take  warning  and  not  onr- 
•V.  How  frequently  is  this  counsel  given,  where  only  daily  toil  produces 
ia3y  tircad  I  Few  worked  hiLfder  than  Scott,  and  none  harder  than  Southcy.  To 
Soulhey,  however,  roentiil  JHlionr  was  an  absolute  necessity  ;  a  year  of  illnesB  such  as 
mnirt  mitn  have  to  suffer  during  life  would  have  inevitably  brought  that  which  most  of 
all  things  tcrrifind  him — debt.  Of  course  he  "  overworked  "  himself;  of  course  we 
all  do,  who«e  incomes  are  precarious,  determined  not  only  by  the  fancy  of  the  pahlie, 
but  by  a  score  of  circumstances,  on  any  one  of  which  depends  life — the  life  of  the 
"  man  of  Ivttvrs  by  profession."  The  caution,  "T>o  not  overwork  yourself,"  to  such 
tDfln  is  something  like  the  prescription  of  port  wine  daily  to  an  artisan  whose  wagea 
Iwcnty  shillings  a  week. 

Ths  prime  minister,  however,  had  the  happiness  to  augment  his  pension  to  £600 

lliat  iudepcndenoe  came  somewhat  lute ;  it  was  the  suDsbine  when  the  day 

cJoting  in,  bnt  it  dispelled  the  clouds  that  otherwise  would  have  darkened  its 

IIu  had  passed  his  sixtieth  year,  having  known  but  ooe  great  sorrow,  the 

of  hia  darling  sou,  Herbert : 


Ion  of 


llj  belln  part  tnuBnltttd  and  Improved." 

The  "  common  lot "  had  been  his,  but  troubles  were  now  gathering  with  age.  In 
1884  hia  beloved  wife  was  placed  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  in  the  vain  hope  that  her 
iMtWktion  might  bu  surer  tliure  than  ut  home.  It  bad  pleased  God  to  visit  him  with 
th«  "  severefl  of  all  domestic  afflictions,  those  slone  excepted  into  which  guilt  enters." 
Ba  sclilnm  aft«rwurds  (Quitted  tlie  retirement  in  which  he  lived  at  Greta  Hall. 

In  Niivember,  1BS7,  his  wife,  Edith  Southey.  died.  It  was,  as  bo  writes  to  his 
dM  friuMl  Cottle,  •■  a  change  from  life  to  death,  from  death  to  life."  "  While  she  was 
with  mc  I  did  niit  feel  the  weight  of  years  :  my  heart  continued  yoong.  and  my  spirits 
raUincd  th«ir  youthful  buoyancy."  "  We  hnve  been  married  two-nnd-forty  years, 
«imI  ■  more  affectionate  and  devoted  wife  no  man  was  ever  blessed  with."  "  Afl«r 
tvi»-aBd-forty  years  of  marriugi;,  no  infant  was  evermore  void  of  offence  towards  Ood 
nd  Baa.  I  never  knew  her  to  do  an  unkind  act.  nor  say  an  imkind  word."  His 
wifa  wwt  hia  "  note-taker ; "  her  pen  liad  been  bis  ever-ready  help  before  her  daughters 
gnw  np  to  aid  him.    She  made  extracts  for  him ;  and  therefore  be  wriUs,  in  a  letter 


d 
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after  her  death, — *'  She  will  continae  to  be  my  helpmate  as  long  as  I  live  and  retain 
my  senBes.*'* 

Two  years  afterwards,  when  his  threshold  rarely  echoed  familiar  footsteps,  when 
his  children  and  friends  had  gradually  departed  for  homes  on  earth  or  homes  in 
heaven,  he  resolved  on  marrying  his  very  dear  friend,  Caroline  Anne  Bowles.  They 
were  married  on  the  5th  of  Jane,  1839,  at  Boldre  Church,  and  he  letomed  to  Greta 
Hall  with  her  in  the  August  following,  f 

She  came  to  his  home  when  it  was  all  but  desolate ;  when  his  vigonr  had 
declined  ;  when  he  could  no  more  take  the  long  walks  that  gave  him  health  and 
strength  ;  when  his  mind  was  clouded,  and  when  his  days  could  be  but  few ;  when 
he  was  indeed  *'  shaken  at  the  root.'* 

I  knew  Caroline  Bowles  before  she  became  the  wife  of  Bouthey.  She  had  long 
passed  the  middle  age,  was  not  handsome,  though  with  a  very  gentle  manner  and 
gracious  countenance ;  a  loveable,  because  a  good,  woman.  Her  books,  though  now 
seldom  read,  are  not  forgotten.  She  was  worthy  to  be  the  companion,  the  friend, 
the  wife,  of  Robert  Southey.  She  has  been  silent  as  to  his  latter  days ;  but  it  is 
certain,  from  the  pious  nature  of  her  mind,  that  she  led  him  onward  towards  the 
celestial  city  to  which  he  was  hastening. 

"  No  sacrifice,"  writes  one  of  the  friends  of  Caroline  Bowles  (in  a  contribution  to 
the  AthentBum),  '*  could  have  been  greater  than  the  one  she  was  induced  to  make. 
It  can  be  placed  beyond  all  doubt  that  she  was  fully  prepared  for  the  distressing 
calamity  which  impended  over  both.  .  .  .  She  consented  to  unite  herself  to  him, 
with  a  sure  prevision  of  the  awful  condition  of  mind  to  which  he  would  shortly  be 
reduced,  from  the  purest  motive  that  could  actuate  a  woman  in  forming  such  a  con- 
nection— namely,  the  faint  hope  that  her  devotedness  might  enable  her,  if  not  to 
avert  the  catastrophe,  to  acquire  at  least  a  legal  title  to  minister  to  the  sufferer's 
comforts,  and  watch  over  the  few  sad  years  of  existence  that  might  remain  to  him." 

That  was  indeed  true  heroism.  Her  high  and  holy  purpose  was  accomplished ; 
and  we  may  be  very  sure  she  had  her  reward. 


*  It  WM  at  that  time  of  trial  he  quoted  a  passage  from  *'  some  old  aatbor : "— **  Bemember,  under  any  aiBictim 
that  Time  is  short,  and  that  although  yonr  cross  may  be  heavy,  yon  haye  not  &r  to  bear  it.*' 

4  "  We  have  been  acquainted  more  than  twenty  years,  and  that  acquaintance  waa  matured  into  friendsfai|», 
at  a  time  when  no  possibility  that  it  miffht  ever  proceed  farther  could  have  been  looked  to  on  either  jmrt.  I  am  m 
my  sixty- fifth  year,  Caroline  Bowles  in  her  fifty-second  year.  I  shall  have  for  my  constant  companion  one  who  will 
render  my  fireside  cheerful,  and  save  me  from  that  forlorn  feeling  against  whidi  even  my  spirits,  buoyant  as  they 
are  by  constitution,  might  not  always  have  been  able  to  bear  me  up7*  Southey,  so  long  ago  as  the  21st  February, 
1829,  pre&ced  his  poem  of  **  All  for  Love  "  with  a  tender  address,  that  is  now,  perhaps,  wofrth  reprinting  :— 


"To  Caboliitk  Bowlks. 

"  Ckrald  I  look  forward  to  a  distant  day. 
With  hope  of  buildincr  some  elaborate  lay. 
Then  would  I  wait  tiU  worthier  strains  of  mine. 
Might  have  inscribed  thy  name.  O  Caroline ! 
For  I  would,  while  my  voice  is  heard  on  earth. 
Bear  witness  to  thv  genius  and  thv  vrorth. 
But  we  have  been  ooth  taught  to  leel  with  fear 
How  frail  the  tenure  of  existence  here ; 
What  unforeseen  calamities  prevent, 
Alas :  how  oft,  the  best  resolved  intent ; 
And,  therefore,  this  poor  volume  I  address 
To  thee,  dear  friend  and  sister  poetess ! 

**  BOBBST  SODTRST. 
''  Keswick,  Feb.  n,1820:* 


I  hftTe  preserved  a  letter  from  Caroline  Bowles  to  Mrs.  Hall,  d&ted  Jaly  2, 1880, 
whiel)  eontains  paesnges  tLat  tnny  illuelrnte  lier  charactur  : — 

*■  At  prewnt  Uir  liltlo  onergy  watori'd  hy  |<ailiiil  re't'irntion  la  he«lth  in  all  in  T«qni>itioii  tn 
■annr  dkims  of  thia  '  woA-a-daj  world  '  which  nuiy  not  be  put  off  till  a  more  convBtiiont 
MWMi :  ■nil.  then,  I  muat  eonfow,  Uut  whnn  I  ma  command  my  own  lime,  and  ■  glaum  of  lun- 
riiins  u  tourhnful  to  m,  1  am  more  lestlen  iWiA'ii  traJb  ihnn  a  «qiiimil  in  hii  cage,  iind  gru>lga 
■•CI y  iiLOtriinl  iii>L  oyH'ijt  in  the  gaiden.  or  in  ■  little  ofben  enrriage.  or  on  the  hick  of  n  ciitain 
~    '  ^'  :•  J  t.  wiioM  diminutive  pmportion*  would  jiut  fit  bim  for  a  chiiger  to  Queen 

-  !'i  have  as  much  ta.ita  for  M'nunbling  wilb  mc  over  hill,  dale,  and  oommon, 
:.:iLi!  hii  native  iaie.  Jndge  by  thta  wety  tuiHilUd-fni  history  of  my  Hn-Iit«rary 
.  jirO|>enaiti«a  «h«thDr  I  mTinnt  »yiii|«^i«e  with  your  lonKiDE  for  greea  fieliu 
,  -  ...  I  might  well  eipi  el  to  Iw  Aiigollen,  except  by  tta  few  who  lo»a  ma 
my«i'i(,  nn.l  ei|i.i:t  tio  redim  but  of  affoclioii."* 

TIm  "  enomy  " — bo  Death  ia  wrongfully  cuJled — was  creeping  towards  him. 
Hi«  innvemeutH  were  slower  ;  be  was  sabject  to  freqnent  fits  of  absenco ;  there  was 
I  indecision  in  his  manner,  and  an  unsteadinetia  iu  bis  step,  wholly  unnsual  to  him." 
He  aomvUmes  loat  his  way  even  in  familiar  plaeeit ;"  ''in  aomo  of  the  last  Doles  ho 
',  the  letters  were  formed  like  those  of  a  child."  "  His  mind,"  writes  one  of 
(rieDdn,  "  was  beaatifal  even  in  its  debility  ;"  the  river  wna  not  torbulent  as  H 
i«d  the  ocean.  In  1840  Wordsworth  doseribea  a  visit  to  bis  oM  friend  of  half  a 
liwy : — "  Ho  did  not  recognise  mo  till  he  was  told.  Then  his  eyes  flashed  for  a 
with  their  fumier  brightness,  bnt  be  snnk  into  the  state  in  which  I  found 
tg  with  both  hands  his  books  afFectionately  like  a  child." 
malady  of  bis  departed  wife  he  had  learned  what  a  woeful  thing  it  is 

■■  Wlino  Um  pom  flmb  ratrining  dnUi  calonb 

asd  Dot  long  aftrrwards  bo  was  doomed  himself  to  feel  that  terrible  affliction. 

It  wu  a  sad  sight  to  see  the  aged  and  venerable  man  "  shaken  at  the  root," 
"  irritable  a*  he  had  never  been  befure,"  "  losing  his  way  in  well-known  places,"  bia 
fonn  tfaio  and  abriiuk,  the  fire  gone  from  his  «yes,  or  Bhinitig  dimly  as  a  light  going 
oal,  anil  thv  bright  intelligence  fading  from  the  still  fine  features ;  growing  worse  and 
WMve,  yeiih  brief  intervals  of  conseiotisness,  during  which,  with  "  placid  langaor," 
vawtiau,  apparently,  torpor,  be  hopelessly  luid  helplessly  saw  the  shadow  approach ; 
Mill  "  Duchanleiitly  "  moving  about  bia  books,  taking  down  one  and  then  another, 
loakJng  opoD  them  with  rcHcs  of  old  love,  and  mournfully  niurmuiiug  as  he  put  them 

■■MrnnwT.  nxmnrT.  whwir  nt  llimi  goo*  I" 

8o  p««»ed  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  his  life,  giving  the  dearest  proof  that  he 
Mold  do  notbing,  bvcanse  nothing  was  done.  There  bad  been  no  sudden  ahock,  no 
bodilf  ailment ;  the  mind  was  simply  worn  out  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  life — fifty 
y«mn  at  labour,  as  "  by  profession  a  man  of  letters  1 " 

On  tlM  21st  of  March.  184S,  be  died,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  "  in  sure 
and  eertain  hope  of  a  glorious  resurrection." 


Kl  MJh  Kilf  BooUht  rooclved  •  pcnnoD—CIDU  m  rrmt~"  a 
n  lu  EuflUib  lilaiatani."    Mn.  Buulbsy  dM  la  lui. 
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On  the  2Srd  of  MarcL,  1643.  he  n-aa  buried  in  Ihe  (■Unrcb>'ard  of  Crosthmuto. 
where  his  wife  Edith,  foar  of  bis  children,  and  eevertil  of  hia  donr  boiiBehold,  rela- 
tives and  friends,  bad  been,  or  bnve  sinee  been,  laid.  The  tombstone  contains  their 
names,  the  dates  of  tboir  Urthsand  deaths — no  more.*  Hero  "  the  dead  speak,  and 
give  admonition  to  the  living."  His  funeral  was  privnte.  Except  the  member*  of 
hia  family,  there  were  but  two  strangers.  A  white-headed  man,  older  by  fonr  years 
than  the  deported,  walked  over  the  mountaiua  that  gloomy  and  stormy  day,  to  offei 
a  last  tribute  of  affection  on  bis  grave  ;  it  was  the  veoerabio  poet,  William  Words- 
worth, who  leaned  npoit  the  arm  of  his  aon-ia-law,  Qiiilbnan — a  most  estimable 


gentleman  and  true  poet,  who  suri'ived  but  a  short  time  bis  illuBtrious  tatlier-ii 
It  was  told  to  me,  by  one  who  was  present,  that  as  Ibe  solemn  words  were  attered, 
"Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,"aray  of  unlooked-for  sunshine  suddenly  fell  upon  the 
grave  ;  the  rain  ceased,  the  wind  lolled,  and  at  the  instant,  two  small  biide  t>ting 
from  an  adjacent  tree.     In  a  poem  entitled  "  The  Faneral  of  Southey,"  written  by 


'  Thp  fiimilT  hiive  «U  pmed  iwaj-  from  Kenriok ; 
prfHTT«,  ai  they  will  da  iar  evpr,  tbe  renoimvd  niutie  in 
bsni  ut  Onta  HkU.  died  Rt  LoirtliwniU  Catta^,  Keiiri< 
bcrldndml.  f  he  na  agod  afly-Iour.  Hn- aunt,  Mra 
Boutbey  bebn^  the  othm),  died  tbere  bot  a  fpw  yoorv  pr 
a  widnw  aiitv-tli  yeani.  and  nearly  all  Ihat  time  a  cheri 
death,  ia  that  at  hi*  daughter  KatliarfDe. 


ind  DUlr  memmT  and  thCM  sborchr^rd  enma  mulo  lo 
that  mnat  bonutiful  diatriel-  Kalherine  Suiithi«r,  *1»>  ■■■ 
k,  on  tbe  izlti  of  Angnit,  IflM.  and  wu  laid  bjr  Ibe  «ld>  nt 
LoveU  lone  et  Ibe  tbree  ainten.  Mm.  Coloriiln  and  Hn. 

(be  dwelling  g(  Uw  I^unatc,  ud.  sfln-Ua 


mdy.atlli 


[ 
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QniUinui,  he  notices  this,  which  we  may  a 


u  striking  and  mont  intereHt- 


^>FLtbitmnu«  honnnrs  were  Bceorded  to  the  poet.     There  is  n  bust  in  the  Pnels' 
r  of  W»stmitiater  Ahhey,  and  another  in  the  cathedral  of  ihe  city  whose  ohiefest 
I  it  is — or  ought  to  be^thut  Bristol  was  his  place  of  birth. 

■*  A  i>lmp1«  vUti  daBjkfl  when  Id*  uhes  U«. 

Fut  bv  Ibfi  otauivh ;  whJle.  from  the  Mulptor^a  « 
WitMn  flu  .l«lc  hit  »tnUr ■-  "-  —  - 


The  BioniiineDt  in  Crosthwaite  Chnrch  is  a  fine  and  very  beaolifn!  achievement  of 
*enlpttiml  art :  a  rpciimhont  fignre,  in  pore  white  marble,  without  a  spot :  and  the 
Molptor.  Longb,  by  a  happy  inspiration,  has  preserved,  with  singular  fidelity,  the 
fiMtnnM  anil  oxprcssion  of  the  poet,*  as  he  deecribea  him  in  placid  and  tranquil 
ilMrp.  Or  (Im  baao  are  inscribed  the  lines  by  Wordsworth  I  have  elsewhere  qnoled. 
Two  of  hia  own  might  also  be  placed  there :  be 

*■  MuhMh  Id  U)  •nun 
T1«»  lot*  d  »U  Ihinirs  Imslr,  ■iruiine«iitm.'" 


MteUi 


'teut^  iTln  whil 
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The  sculptor,  John  Graham  Longh,  claims  from  me  a  few  words  of  memory :  he 
died,  at  a  good  old  age,  in  April,  1876.  Born,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  of  homhle 
parents,  and  with  little  aid  heyond  his  own  perseverance,  energy,  and  ability,  to 
achieve  success,  he  raised  himself  to  a  very  honourable  position  as  a  sculptor,  thou[!h 
he  may  not  have  quite  realised  the  expectations  the  painter  Haydon  entertained  of 
his  genius,  and  which  he  recorded  in  his  <'  Life.'*  Mr.  Lough  was  the  son  of  a  small 
farmer  living  at  Greenhead,  near  Hexham,  Northumberland,  and,  when  a  boy,  is 
said  <'  to  have  followed  the  plough,  and  sheared  the  com."  But  even  then  he  showed 
a  taste  for  drawing,  and  yet  more  for  modelling,  *'  always  making  figures  in  clay  with 
his  hands,*'  as  he  himself  told  Haydon.  He  enjoyed  large  patronage  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career  to  its  close. 

In  private  life  no  artist  has  been  more  largely  esteemed  and  respected.  His  per- 
sonal friends  were  numerous,  including  many  of  the  most  renowned  men  and  women 
of  the  age  in  science,  art,  and  letters.  There  frequently  assembled  at  his  house  per- 
sons not  only  high  in  rank,  but  renowned  for  intellectual  and  social  worth ;  their 
regard  for  the  man  was  great,  as  was  their  admiration  of  his  genius  as  an  artist.  He  was 
estimable  in  all  the  relations  of  life  ;  he  was  essentially  in  manner,  as  well  as  in  mind, 
a  gentleman  ;  his  many  acquaintances  were  all  personal  friends  :  and  few  men  have 
lived  who  will  be  more  regretted  by  a  very  large  circle.  His  widow,  a  sister  of  the 
distinguished  surgeon,  Sir  James  Paget,  survives  him  ;  but  he  leaves  no  son  to 
inherit  his  name  and  his  honours.  A  more  estimable  gentleman  has  rarely  graced 
the  annals  of  art. 

I  have  intimated  that  my  personal  memory  of  the  great  and  good  man — Robert 
Southey — who  was  so  ** lovely  in  his  life" — is  but  limited.  I  knew  him  only  in 
London,  in  1880,  when  he  was  in  the  wane  of  life,  yet  not  older  than  fifty-six ;  even 
then  he  had  been  forty  years,  or  very  nearly  so,  an  author — living  "  laborious  days  *' 
from  his  youth  upwards.  I  met  him  more  than  once  at  the  house  of  Allan  Cunning- 
ham, whom  he  cordially  greets  in  one  of  his  poems, — 

"  AUan,  trne  child  of  Scotland,  thoa  who  art 
80  oft  in  spirit  on  thy  native  hills.*' 

Though  I  can  add  nothing  of  worth  to  the  portrait  I  have  given,  I  may  recall 
him  as  he  appeared  to  me.  He  was  the  very  beau  ideal  of  a  poet — singularly  impressive, 
tall,  somewhat  slight,  slow  in  his  movements,  and  very  dignified  in  manner,  with  the 
eye  of  an  hawk,  and  with  sharp  features,  and  an  aquiline  nose,  that  carried  the 
similitude  somewhat  further.  His  forehead  was  broad  and  high,  his  eyebrows  dark, 
his  hair  profuse  and  long,  rapidly  approaching  white.  I  can  see  vividly,  even  now, 
his  graceful  and  winning  smile.  To  the  commonest  observer  he  was  obviously  a 
man  who  had  lived  more  with  books  than  men,  whose  converse  had  chiefly  been  with 
**  the  mighty  minds  of  old,"  whose  "days,"  whose  "thoughts,"  whose  "hopes," 
were,  as  he  tells  us  they  were,  **  with  the  dead." 

In  the  few  and  brief  conversations  I  had  with  him,  he  impressed  me — as,  indeed, 
he  did  every  person  who  was,  even  for  an  hour,  in  his  company — with  the  conviction 
that  he  elevated  the  profession  of  letters  not  only  by  knowledge  acquired  and  distri- 
buted, not  alone  by  the  wisdom  of  his  career  and  the  integrity  of  his  life,  but  by 


ROBERT  SOLTHBY. 


aoj 


UBaming  and  nnexBcting,  and  by  a  cod defcea ding  (jeDtlenees  of  detueftnonr 
\  hamility  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term,  arose  oat  of  generous  cod- 
Katid  Inrge  nhnrity. 

I  Not  long  ago  I  mnde  a  pUgnmage  to  tha  honse  in  which  Southey  lived,  and  to 

p  grave  in  which  ho  is  buried.     I  had  for  va-^  pleasant  and  profitnble  companion  [to 

I  gncefiil  pencil  I  am  chiefly  indebted  for  the  illustrations  that  accompany  this 

']  the  artist  Jacob  Thompson,  who  knew  the  poet,  and  knew  also  bis  neigbbonr, 

Voids  worth. 

Greta  Ball,  for  nearly  lialf  a  century  hia  residence — his  "  loophole  of  retreat  "— 
I  a  alight  elevation  above  the  river  Oreta,  and  close  to  its  conBucnce  witli 
tlM  pMwent,*     From  a  picturesque  bridge— Oreta  Bridge — a  view  of  the  house  is 


obtained.  Itwaa  originally  two  bouses,  eoBverted  by  th«  poet  into  one. 
«(  nasj  n>otn«,  all  small,  except  what  was  the  poet's  library — his  library  in  chief, 
that  b  to  uy,  for  every  npartmeot  was  lined  wilh  boolta.  "  Books,"  writes  Words- 
worth, "  wem  hia  passion  :" — "  /J0'>^  were  his  passion,  as  wnntUiing  was  mine," 
ud.  hm  adds,  circumstances  might  have  made  the  one  a  Benedictine  monk,  in  whose 
■onaatcry  woa  a  library,  and  the  other  a  pedlar,  snch  na  be  describes  bis  "  Wanderer  " 
In  liavii  b«on.  Adjoining  it  is  the  chamber  in  which  he  died,  or  rather,  in  which  his 
qaril  wa«  releaaed  Irom  its  earthly  tabernacle,  to  companion  the  nngela  and  pore 


ft 
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Bpirits  who  had  gone  before,  and  to  be  with  the  Master  he  had  long  served.     He 
there  had,  to  borrow  a  line  from  his  friend  Coleridge, 

''Foondlilb  in  death." 

A  garden  surrounds  the  house ;  there  is  a  sloping  lawn  in  front ;  and  immediately 
facing  the  entrance  are  two  *'  narrow-leaved  "  maple-trees,  planted  by  the  poet.  Let 
us  hope  that  no  thoughtless  or  heedless  hand  will  ever  remove  them.  Behind  is  a 
thick  growth  of  shrubs  and  underwood,  leading  down  to  an  embrasure  of  the  river ; 
along  the  bank  is  the  Poet's  Walk,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  seat  beneath  an  elm- 
tree,  where  he  often  sat  looking  across  the  stream  upon  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  friary 
(now  a  bam)  and  the  mountains  of  old  Skiddaw  and  Blencathra. 

In  front  of  the  house,  however,  the  grandest  view  is  obtained.  It  commands 
Derwentwater  (the  loveliest  of  all  the  English  lakes  :  **  I  would  not,"  writes  Southey, 
''  exchange  Derwentwater  for  the  Lake  of  Geneva  *'),  on  which  look  down  the  loftiest 
and  the  most  picturesque  of  the  mountains  of  Cumberland.  From  every  one  of  the 
windows  there  is  a  glorious  prospect.  Within  ken  is  the  ''gorgeous  oonfusion  of 
Borrowdale,  just  revealing  its  sublime  chaos  through  the  narrow  vista  of  its  gorge.** 
There  is  bleak  Skiddaw,  with  '<  its  fine  black  head,"  that  extorted  a  compliment  even 
from  London-loving  Charles  Lamb.  There  is  Souter  Fell,  where  ghosts  have  been 
seen  in  troops  in  the  broad  light  of  day.  There  is  the  Druids*  Temple,  little  more 
than  a  mile  from  Keswick,  at  the  foot  of  Saddleback, — old  Blencathra, — ^near  the 
entrance  to  St.  John's  Yale,  the  stones  of  which  *'  no  person  can  count  with  a  like 
result  as  to  number.'*  There  is  Derwentwater,  seen  from  so  many  points,  vnth  its 
traditions  of  the  young  lord  who  was  *'  out  in  the  fifteen,*'  and  died  on  a  seafic^d  on 
Tower  Hill.  You  may  ascend  the  '<  Lady's  Rake,"  up  which  his  lady  fled  for  shelter ; 
and  if  you  listen  calmly,  you  may  hear  the  distant  fall  of  Lodore.  From  his  window 
he  saw,  as  he  wrote,  not  only  Derwent,  <'  that  under  the  hills  reposed,"  but  other 
views  that  were  to  him  '*  perpetual  benedictions."  Thus  he  describes  some  of 
them : — 

**  'Twas  at  that  sober  hour  when  the  light  of  day  is  receding. 


And  from  Burrotinding  things  the  hues  wherewith  day  has  adorned  them 

■^"'  '■'  "  ^*^'  '^>pcsof3routh^'"  "-  ^      --   -       --^      ^ ^-^ 

larn  not  in  thong 
Mountain  and  lake  and  vale ;  the  valley  disrobed  of  its  verdure ; 


Fade  like  the  hopes  of  3routh  till  the  beauty  of  youth  is  departed : 
Pensive,  thouarh  not  in  thought,  I  stood  at  the  window  beholding 


Derwent  retaining  yet  from  eve  a  glassy  reflection. 

Where  his  expanaed  breast,  then  still  and  smooth  as  a  mirror, 

Under  the  woods  reposed ;  the  hills  that,  calm  and  majestic. 

Lifted  their  heads  into  the  silent  sky,  from  far  Glaramara, 

Bleacrag,  and  Maidenmawr,  to  Griesdale  and  westernmost  Wvthrop ; 

Dark  and  distinct  they  rose.    The  clouds  had  gathered  above  them, 

High  in  the  middle  air  huge  purple  pillowy  masses, 

Wmle  in  the  west  beyond  waa  the  last  pale  tint  of  tbe  twilight, 

Green  as  the  stream  m  the  glen,  whose  pure  and  chrysolite  waters 

Flow  o'er  a  schistous  bed,  and  serene  as  the  age  of  the  righteous. 

Earth  was  hush'd  and  still :  all  motion  and  sound  were  suspended ; 

Neither  man  was  heard,  bird,  beast,  nor  humming  of  insect  — 

Only  the  voice  of  the  Qreta,  heard  only  when  all  is  in  stillness." 

I  borrow  a  description  of  the  adjacent  scenery  from  William  Hewitt's  excellent 
and  interesting  volumes  —  '*  Homes  and  Haunts  of  the  most  Eminent  British 
Poets  :  "— 

"  The  situation  of  Southey's  housp,  faking  all  into  consideration,  is  exceeded  by  few  in  England. 
It  is  agreeably  distant  from  the  road  and  the  little  town,  and  stands  in  a  fine  open  Talley  sur- 
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nxmdwl  by  hilli  ot  tho  nolilMt  tnd  moat  dJTerBi6ed  rbHracter.  Fnim  your  >lan<]  on  the  Qr«tit 
bn<Ic'^.  lo'ikin^  OTFT  UiH  hoone,  yoor  eye  Tills  on  the  group  of  mauntaina  bcbinil  iU  The  lo(t}r  bill 
cf  LatriK;  liru  ito  ituep  grran  back,  Kith  jtn  Uroh  plantttiDns  c!utliini{  one  iilgo.  and  icottDied  in 
«ronp<  ovct  the  other.  Stielfihiag  awaf  to  the  left,  riie  thi  alill  lofiior  mnge  bdi)  ^nimt  muiaa 
at  skiddKii,  Kith  its  inleivuiune  dulU  und  tBvinu.  and  siuninil<  often  lost  in  tbeir  canopy  of 
■huluwj-  doada.  Bolvecii  the  rmt  of  Skiddaw  and  Greta  Bnd^ne  lie  plrasant  knoUi  and  At'ldi, 
■iih  M'.iilrrcd  villaa  and  cotCagrs  and  Croiihoaito  Cbuich.  On  yoxa  tight  band  is  tbe  town,  aad 
liliiiiil  il  K^vMi  ■wcltinkc  UoliU  again,  and  the  more  diitanl  iiioloaing  chain  of  hills.  If  you  then 
turn  *i'ur  back  on  tb«  buute  and  view  ttie  actoie  which  is  ptesenled  from  the  house,  jouSnd  your- 
mU  >•>  tha  pnamre  of  Uin  river,  hurrying  away  towards  thu  aisemblage  of  beaatifully- varied 
-MtwDlKint  «icb  eacouipasa  niagnidccnily  tha  LaW  of  DiirweDt water." 


I       Yes,  Bonthey  pcrtmps  as  fully  : 
fcetitry  of  "tbe  Engliith  lukca." 


IB  Wordswtirtli  eojoyed  the  beaatiful  and  glorious 

The  otie  nTute  miicli  coDceruinj;  Ihcm  ;  the  other 


I  mile  itboBt  thorn  m  verso :  hut  who  ch-u  iloubl  that  they  inflneiKwd  the  mind, 
,  ftad  amil  of  the  out)  as  fully  u  thoy  did  the  atind,  hc&rt,  and  soul  of  the 

Tbe  two  poctN,  and  others  who  wero  their  Bssoctaleii  iu  this  locAlily.  have  nddtid 
lap  LDtrrcat  to  Uie  charms  it  dorives  from  utitare',  luid  for  all  time  the  ]Jacet)  they 
inomlod  will  hn  "  duligbts  "  to  »1I  viailors  who  dwell  even  for  a  day 

iu*  uid  rivura,  the  hills  and  dcUe,  of  WeBtmoreland. 
A  Uut  weru  familiar  to  tlie  foot  w-cru  in  ttll  directions  ;  eoiui'  at  a  distiuice 


from  bis  home.  He  walked  ever  with  hia  head  raised  throwu  back  sotnewliat,  looking 
upwards,  and  was  rarely  soen  without  a  book  in  his  band*  Of  tliLse  vnlks,  liis 
favourite  was  to  ■'  The  Kriara'  Crag,"  or  Walk  — a  proiaonlorv  that  o\erhuug3  Det- 
wentwater,  a  abort  way  from  Keswick.  H  was  of  tliis  spot  he  sail  — "  If  I  liud 
Aladdin's  lamp,  or  Furtunatas's  purse,  I  woald  here  build  myself  a  house."     ITie 


rrng — which  I  have  pictured — is  Baid  to  bare  derived  ita  atone  from  the  monks  o( 
Liudist'om  coming  to  it  unce  a  year  to  receive  the  blessing  of  St.  Herbert.  The  view 
hence  is  very  lovely.     Close  to  the  foot  of  the  ciag  the  rocks  are  washed  by  the 


inn  Gasir,  vritUi^  of  Snnth^r.  htb 
-  •■'-  -jeUit.  tbi  tle«  he  hr 


"  D«ep  tboii^ht  L*  at 


lomna'ic  mniinrsUii.  oneKuuM  tliiuk  1»  vu  toolcin^  at  tli?  itnilh."  JlthDueh  he  adJi.  "Tlila  pKuliuIlT  h  irhl 
iriU  n>»iit  atrike  i%'ei7  ilnuinriD  tlia  amwanuics  of  tlia  uccampliabed  I«U[*»to/'I  douul  Hud  tin  "  OeKcl"  Hflsnid 
to  bf  au7  Dlbor  mitap ;  and  orruiatj  did  not  ottaervt  tl  myhdr^ 
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«  of  thu  lake,  tliu  whole  expanse  of  which  is  seen,  with  its  picturestjue  iitliuiJ?. 

1  ri^it  the  nye  Iskes  io  the  sunDy  elopefi  of  "  the  Catbolls  " — scarcely  Ui  hd 

p  mauntiuna  whan  cumpared  with  mighty  ScafeU  in  the  distance — while  beneath 

k  ]ic4  the  fair«et  of  nil  the  islands,  the  island  dedicated  to  St.  Herbert.  \ 

'        At  the  hnd  of  iht'  lake,  standing  Ilka  a  sentinel  guarding  tbc  entrance  to  Borrow- 

d»lv.  ia  Caatln  Cru);.  and  on  its  leA  lies  the  beautiful  Fall  of  Lodore,  immortalised  by 

ftwtboy  ill  aome  quaint  veraea  which  are  kuuwu  to  moat  readers  :— 


wrv,  hi  Lulbn/' 


Lahore  Watcrfnll  ia  about  throe  miles  from  Keswick,  on  the  road  io  Borrowdale, 
Utvean  two  tuweriug  cUfla :  onv  im  the  left,  Gowdar  Crag ;  on  the  right.  Shepherd's 
Cr«|(.  Tbv  prrjinidimliiT  height  through  which  the  water  descends  ia  said  to  b« 
ItO  (eet  (the  whole  height  of  the  fall  ia  SOO  feet).  The  crags  ou  dlher  side  aro 
ratfivd  with  trees  overhanging  the  water ;  the  oak,  uah,  birch,  holly,  and  even  the 
«ild  roM>.  fluiiriith  in  wanton  luxDriimoe.  The  fuamiag  cataract,  as  it  bnnnda  over 
tha  huge  rocks,  is  to  be  aeen  more  tlian  throe  miles  off.  The  fall  nins  into  the  lake, 
I  the  Doisa  which  it  makes  can  ho  hoard  milrx  away.  There  is  a  pretty  rustic 
r  it,  and  at  it*  foot  stands  a  Utile  hotel,  once  an  ancient  hostelry,  hat  now 
b  enlarged  to  acoouimiidatu  the  many  thonsknds  that  annually  visit  the  plact^. 
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Bat  the  grand  and  glorioas  scenery  of  the  Lakes  may  be  adverted  to  more  fitly 
when  I  recall  to  memory  the  great  High  Priest  of  Natare,  Wordsworth. 

An  illustrative  anecdote  was  told  me  by  the  sexton  of  Cros^waite  Charch,  who, 
however,  had  little  to  say  of  the  poet,  except  that  he  seldom  saw  him  smile.  He  met 
him  often  in  his  walks,  bat  he  seemed  pensive,  fall  of  thought,  and  looked  as  if  his 
life  was  elsewhere  than  on  earth.  The  anecdote  is  this.  Soathey  had  a  great  dislike 
to  be  *'  looked  at ;  **  and  although  very  regular  in  his  attendance  at  church,  he  would 
stay  away  when  he  knew  there  were  many  tourists  in  the  neighbourhood.  One 
Sunday,  two  strangers  who  had  a  great  desire  to  see  the  poet  besought  the  sexton  to 
point  him  out  to  them.  The  sexton,  knowing  that  this  must  be  done  secretly,  said, 
'*  I  will  take  you  up  the  aisle,  and,  in  passing,  touch  the  pew  in  which  he  sits."  He 
did  so,  and  no  doubt  the  strangers  had  <'  a  good  stare."  A  few  dajrs  after,  the  sexton 
met  Southey  in  the  street  of  Keswick.  The  poet  looked  somewhat  sternly  at  him, 
said,  **  DonH  do  it  again"  and  passed  on,  leaving  the  conscience- stricken  sexton  to 
ponder  over  the  *^  crime  "  in  which  he  had  been  detected  by  the  poet. 

The  graveyard  of  Crosthwaite  is  a  lonely  graveyard,  in  the  midst  of  mountains, 
commanding  an  open  view  of  Derwentwater,  on  which  the  mountains  Blencathra  and 
Skiddaw  look  down.  There  are  few  human  dwellings  near  at  hand,  and  even  those 
are  being  hidden  by  intervening  trees.  The  church  is  very  ancient — more  than  seven 
centuries  have  passed  since  its  foundations  were  laid  :  it  was  not  long  ago  thoroughly 
restored  by  a  liberal  "  neighbour." 

In  1816,  Southey,  in  describing  the  churchyard,  which  thirty  years  afterwards 
was  to  be  his  resting-place,  writes  : — *^  The  churchyard  is  as  open  to  the  eye  and  to 
the  breath  of  heaven  as  if  it  were  a  Druids*  place  of  meeting."     A  wall  has  since  been 
placed,  but  it  is  looked  over, — upon  the  lake  and  on  the  mountains,  **  the  everlastini 
hills  "  of  which  he  somewhere  speaks. 

And  in  that  calm   and  isolated  graveyard   lie   the    mortal  remains   of  Role; 
Southey, — 

"  He  who  sunff 
Of  Thalaba  the  wild  and  woacutJOB  aong ;" 

he  who,  in  so  many  ways,  inculcated  the  wisdom  of  Virtue.     If  his  prophecy    ^KDf 
himself  has  not  been  as  yet  altogether  fulfilled — 

"  Thu8,  in  the  a^s  which  are  past  I  live, 
And  those  which  are  to  come  my  sore  reward  will  give/' 

at  least  it  is  certain  that  he  has  received  the  justice  he  looked  for,  and  knew  to        l)e 
his  right. 


WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR. 

Few  great  men  have  been  more  earnest  and  sincere  in  friendship  than  Robert  Sotitlief 
and  Walteb  Savaox  Landob.     I  knew  Landor  in  18B7,  at  Clifton,  and  had  txiany 
walks  with  him  over  iti  health-gtving  downs;  more  than  once  I  met  him  at  the 
**  evenings*'  a^  it  reeords  of  his  life  and  character  would 


V  be  sup«rfliions — all  that  one  conld  desire  to  know,  and  more  than  one  would  para 

'Kui  ^Dow,  has  been  wrilten  of  him  by  bis  friend,  John  Forster,  in  two  bulky  volumes. 

It  WAS  by  Forster  I  was  introduced  to  Landor,  and  by  bis  counsel  1  published 

^siamples  of  Lacdor's  poetry  in  "  The  Book  of  Gems."     At  that  time  he  gave  me  a 

^^cxemoir  of  himself,  which  1  here  copy : — 

'■  Walter  LoniJor,  of  Ipslpy  Court,  in  the  county  of  W»rwielr,  married  first  Miiriii,  only 
-v^anchtET  and  hdroanofJ.  Wright.  Esq.,  by  whom  he  hud  an  only  duD^hter,  married  to  her  couaiii, 
3!tim|ihrcT  Arden,  of  Longcroit,  in  SlaHbrdihire  ;  second))'.  Eliuibeih,  eldest  daughter  nnd  ciiheiregg 
■m^t  Ch.  S-tiage.  of  Tachbrook,  who  brought  above  £SO,000  into  the  family,  'llie  elduat  of  thU 
wnaniuiif  was  bom  .TnDuary  30th,  1776.  He  was  uducnted  at  Rugby.  His  private  tutor  was 
JUr.  Slialh,  of  St.  Paul's.  When  ho  had  reached  tiio  heHd  of  the  school,  be  was  loo  young  for 
'*ollei;e,  and  was  plaDed  unde^r  the  private  tuition  of  Mr.  Lnngley,  of  Ashbourne.  After  a  yrar  he 
^vi*mt>,red  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  the  leariiAi  Beiiwell  vas  hia  private  tutor-  At  the 
"Veace  of  Amiens  he  went  inlo  France,  but  retamed  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  1808,  on  the  fint 
ansurrei-tian  of  Spain,  in  June,  ha  joined  Ihe  Vlueroy  of  GalUcia,  Blake.  The  Madrid  Gaitlte  of 
^Augnst  mentions  ■  gift  from  hini  of  20,000  reals-  On  the  extinction  of  the  conalJtution  ha 
setttmed  lo  Don  P.  Cevallos  the  tokens  of  royal  approbation  in  no  very  meajiurnl  teims.*  In 
IBll  be  married  Jnlia,  daughter  of  J.  Thuillier  de  Sfnlaperto,  descendant  and  roprcHentntire  of  J. 
Thuillier  de  Uakperte.  Baron  de  Miemille,  First  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber  lo  Charles  VIII. 
lit  «u  residing  at  Tours  when,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  every  other  Englishman  to  the 
r  of  four  thousand  vent  away,  Ue  wrote  to  Carnot  that  he  had  no  confidence  in  Ifae 
itioo  or  honour  of  the  Emperor,  hut  resolved  to  stay,  because  he  considered  the  danger  to 
h  fnater  in  Ihe  midst  of  a  bruken  nrniy.  His  house  was  the  on!y  one  without  a  billet.  In  tha 
*^tan  of  that  rear  he  retired  to  Italy.  He  occupied  the  Faiasso  Medici  in  Floreuce,  and  then 
Igbt  the  celebrated  villa  of  Coant  CherHrdeiira,  at  Fiesolc.  with  its  gardens  and  two  farina, 
■Bsdiately  uodur  the  ancient  villa  of  Loreiuo  de  Medici.     His  visits  to  England  have  been  few 


In  &  gnbeequect  letter  lie  wrote  to  n 


to  have  told  yen  some  evil  of  myself,  which  is  always  worth  having,  as  there  is 
tnd  for  it  in  England  in  all  states  of  the  market.  I  was  rusticaled  at  Oxford  fi>r 
•hooUng  across  the  quadrangle  at  prayer-time.  I  was  iiuilty  of  offering  a  euhscriplion  ol  £1,000 
to  whatever  assodntiOD  might  be  foimed  in  Jlonmouth shire  in  oppoaition  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 
At  the  nme  Lime,  I  never  aakiHl  one  of  my  siily-fonr  leimnla  at  Luntuny  for  hi»  vote,  but  told 
them  all  to  act  according  to  their  conscience.  They  alone  could  have  imned  the  scale  in  any  con- 
Itatcd  election." 

These  renmrks,  however,  do  not  bring  his  life  to  a  period  later  than  183S.    I  will 
ideavonr  lo  compress  into  a  few  pages  the  remainder  of  it,  although  the  whole 
iprises — dating  from  the  day  of  his  birth  to  that  of  his  death — a  period  of  eighty- 
en  years. 

He  was  bom  at  Warwick  (where  his  father  was  a  physician),  on  the  80th  of 
January,  1775.  "  Well  bom  "  on  both  sides,  and  heir  to  a  large  fortune  and  a  large 
estate,  hia  family  could  trace  their  descent  from  the  Norman  who  founded  it.  In 
person,  also,  he  was  liberally  endowed  by  nature  ;  handsome  in  youth,  especially  so 
in  middle  age,  and  hardly  less  so  when  be  was  far  past  the  allotted  term  of  life. 
Forster  Urns  pictures  him  at  si.tty  :^— 

:ure,  but  had  a  stout,  stalwart  presence;  walked  without  a 

cularly  Ihe  ket  and  carriiige  of  his  head,  was  decidedly  of 

His  hair  was  already  ailveied  grey,  and  had  retired  far 

I  wide  and  full,  but  retiBating 'What  at  flnt  woa 


^^Ksvei 


„  .._._!  amet 
what  in  called  a  distiniEUished  Ik 
npward  from  his  loieheod,  whi 
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noticeable  in  the  broad,  white,  masHiye  head  were  the  full  yet  sharply-lifted  eyebrows.  ....  In 
the  large  grey  eyes  there  was  a  depth  of  composed  expression  that  even  startled  by  its  contrsst  to 


the  eager  restlessness  looking  out  from  the  sniface  of  them  ;  and  in  the  same  variety  and  qniekn 
of  transition  the  month  was  extremely  striking.  The  lips  that  seemed  compressed  with  unalterable 
will,  would  in  a  moment  relax  to  a  softness  more  than  feminine,  and  a  sweeter  smile  it  was  impos- 
sible to  conceive The  nose  was  never  particularly  gooid,  and  the  lifted  brow,  flatness  of 

cheek  and  jaw,  wide  upper  lip,  retreating  mouth  and  obin,  and  heavy  neck,  ....  were  pecu- 
liarities prominent  in  youth  and  age.*' 

At  a  period  long  afterwards  Forster  describes  his  *'  fine  presence,  manly  Toiee, 
and  cordial  smile,  the  amusing  exaggerations  of  his  speech,  and  the  irresistible  con- 
tagion of  his  langh."  In  1858  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning  wrote,  *'  If  yon  could  only  see 
how  well  he  looks  in  his  curly  white  beard ; "  and  about  the  same  time,  Mr.  Brown- 
ing, **  He  has  a  beautiful  beard,  foam  white  and  soft;*'  and  an  American  lady 
describes  *'  his  snowy  white  hair,  and  his  beard  of  patriarchal  proportions,  his  grey 
eyes  still  keen  and  clear,  his  grand  head  not  unlike  Michael  Angelo's  Moses  ;  **  and 
thus  of  him  wrote  Lady  Blessington : — **  He  has  one  of  the  most  original  minds 
I  have  ever  encountered,  and  it  is  joined  to  one  of  the  finest  natures."  Waldo 
Emerson  wrote  thus : — *'  He  has  a  wonderful  brain,  despotic,  violent,  inexhaustible."* 

The  portrait  is  that  of  the  mind  as  well  as  the  person  ;  it  unmistakably  portrays 
the  unsettled,  stubborn,  turbulent,  and  reckless  man  who,  all  his  life  long,  professed, 
advocated,  and  acted  on  principles  that  entailed  great  misery  and  continual  self- 
reproach;  keeping  him  at  perpetual  war  with  his  kind — excepting  a  few;  but  the 
few  were  sound  in  judgment,  with  ample  means  to  estimate  at  his  worth  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  the  age. 

In  1808,  when  they  first  met  at  Bristol  (they  had  previously  corresponded,  and 
Landor  had  dedicated  to  Southey  his  '*  Gebir  "  and  other  poems),  Southey  refers  to 
him  as  '*  the  only  man  of  whose  praise  I  was  ambitious,  or  whose  censure  would  have 
troubled  me  ; "  and  he  adds,  '*  Before  we  met  I  had  said  I  would  walk  forty  miles  to 
see  him ;  and  having  seen  him,  I  would  gladly  walk  four  score  to  see  him  again.** 
Again,  at  a  later  period  : — **  To  have  obtained  his  approbation  as  a  poet,  and  pos- 
sessed his  friendship  as  a  man,  will  be  remembered  among  the  honours  of  my  life, 
when  the  petty  enmities  of  this  generation  will  be  forgotten,  and  its  ephemeral 
reputations  shall  have  passed  away."  And  so  late  as  1844  : — **  Dififering  as  I  do 
from  him  in  constitutional  temper  and  in  some  serious  opinions,  he  is  yet  of  all  men 
living  the  one  with  whom  I  feel  the  most  entire  and  cordial  sympathy  of  heart  and 
mind."  It  is  Southey  also  who  pays  this  compliment  to  him  as  a  poet : — "  Landor, 
who  paints  always  with  the  finest  touch  of  truth,  whether  he  is  describing  external 
or  internal  nature." 

The  friendship  that  so  long  existed — and  always  unbroken — between  Southey 
and  Landor  is  to  me  a  mystery,  not  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  Southey  was  the 
first  to  do  justice  to  the  genius  of  Landor,  and  that  Landor  tendered  generous  and 
liberal  aid  to  Southey  when  he  thought  it  was  needed.     They  seem  to  have  had 


•  His  drws  wae  at  timen  so  shabby  that  "  servants  have  mistaken  him  for  a  beggar.**  "  He  wore  his  clothes, 
like  Dominie  Sampson,  until  they  would  hardly  hold  together  ;  and  new  garments  were  left  for  him  at  his  bedside, 
which  he  would  put  on  without  discoveiing  the  change."  Sometimes  he  would  set  out  from  Bath  to  go  to  Coventiy, 
and  find  himwlf  in  Birmingham  ;  he  ought  to  have  changed  trains,  bat  had  not  beard  the  man  at  the  station  call  oat 
the  name  of  the  place. 


DolbiD);  in  common  ;  perhaps  do  two  men  ever  existed  who  were  so  entirely  opposite. 
Soolhey  was  a  Tory,  I«ndor  a  Repoblican — or  worse ;  the  one  waa  provident  as  well 
u  jast,  ibo  other  reckless  and  ntterly  inconsiderate ;  the  one  was  a  devoted  and 
Affectionate  hnsband,  the  other  held  matrimoiual  ties  to  be  very  slight ;  the  one  was 
fttiant,  (jenerons,  "  thinking  no  evil,"  abjuring  the  notion  that  revenge  wa^  virtne, 
t  other  pelDlatit,  irritable,  passionate,  ever  ready  to  give  or  take  ofience ; — in  ft 
[lR>rd,  the  ODB  was  a  Christian,  the  other,  if  not  a  mocker,  was  a  despiser,  of  all 
I^CrMdi.  Fortunately  for  both,  perhaps,  they  rnrely  met,  and  assuredly,  when  they 
1,  Londor  waa  "  on  bis  best  bebavionr,"  Southey  was  one  of  the  few  men  whose 
ft^Mlcem  be  was  willing  to  make  nn  effort  to  retain. 

He  had  also  much  intercourse  and   freqnent  correspondence  with  Wordsworth 
uotbor  DBlnro  entirely  different  from  bis  ;  and  he  described  the  two  poets  of  the 
a  vigorous  line — 


Al  OBe  tine  bo  bad  intended  to  inscribe  bis  "  Dialogues  "  to  Wordsworth  ;  he  did 
sot  io  so  because  he  had  written  with  such  asperity  and  con  tempt  uonsness  of  people 

I  «ta  power,  that  a  sense  of  delicacy  would  not  permit  him  to  place  Wordsworth's  name 

I'tiforetbe  volume. 

n«  did  not,  however,  cherish  towards  Wordsworth  the  sentiments  he  kept 
tUKbangod  for  Southey.  In  a  letter  he  wrnto  to  me  from  Clifton  (it  is  without  a 
<Ul«)  he  thus  gives  vent  to  his  feelings  as  regards  the  great  and  good  man  whom 
•0  nuny  venerated  and  loved  ais  well  aa  hoaonred,  and  no  man  more  tbui  Robert 
SoDlbc]::— 


»Ii 


lid  nrrvr  have  closed  ny  eiraer  more  to  my  «H<hction,  in  the  lid  of  letten,  than  tij 

the  honoar  of  ny  friend  8outii*r  ngunat  An  fiinoil  Wordsworth.     In  the  miitst  of  a 

otthirty-fivBTcais.  Bftet  Boutbty  bud  raiiwd  him  iolo  n'iii«  by  i-omni ending  bisiKHtry 

n  tDonod  it.  Wotd>vonh,m  many  conTDrHtions,  usfiI  thpmmceipnwtansorinsiignitjr 

im.     Sa  long  u  Ihia  wu  anpubliihnl,  I   ondurrd  it.    At  list,  it  not  only  haa  been 

a  ooavenation  it  dinnur  |«rtiM.  hut  his  appfwied  in  ■  work  on  Colarid^e.     I  judaMl  nf 

odIx  bv  hi*  writinxi,  in  vhich.  smon^  a  good  deal  of  the  trifling  and   the  trivial, 

raj  inucli  of  tha  Kist  mrrit.     I  thought  he  had  the  wisdom  to  «t«eni  Southey,  and  lbs 

a  ^sclarn  iL     On  tfaia  id»a  1  pniii>ed  him  in  my  '  Iroaginar;  Convc nalioni '  more  hightj 

on*  bad  done  bxFors,  and  long  afterward  I  vldrfuaed  an  Ode  to  him.     I  met  him,  snd 

in  mMtieg  bim.     1  erea  prJutmI  hi*  jirraanc*  after  1  had  had  the  nmot  of  his 

kina  due,  and  nihcr  mor«  than  due,  ulluwance  for  what  I  bftioved  to  bn  ■  laddrn 

It  wh«n    I  bnrd  from  Ihrpe  differenl  quaiters  the  sum'  hoilile  Cry.  and  tound  the 

ii»n  TMord,  I  Tstolved  to  iaUict  upon  the   angrateful  acoundrel  a  memorable 


Hia  friend  Ponter  is  to  his  faults  more  than  a  Htlle  kind,  yet  he  has  discharged 
Ui  duty  with  juslieo  na  well  as  mercy,  acd  the  result  is  to  pictnre  a  man  of  very 
lofty  genius,  but  whom  few  could  revere  and  none  could  love.  He  was  a  fierce 
dctnocnt  from  tho  time  when  be  began  Ip  think  and  aat;  and  though  he  was  an  old 
aan  whra  he  publicly  offered  ill.CKHj  reward  to  any  one  who  would  assassinate  the 
Rtag  of  Naples,  be  waa  a  young  man  when  at  Oxford  he  gave  a  ttiost  :  "  May  there 


B  tas  ahM  Oat  WorinnHb  a 


T  nod  tb*  ntlvlj  (1 
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be  only  two  classes  of  people — the  Bepnblican  and  the  paralytic."  A  perusal  of  his 
letters  confirms  the  opinion  one  is  forced  to  retain  of  him ;  such  words  as  *'  impostor," 
"  scoundrel,"  **  coward,"  **  sycophantic  niffian,"  are  of  frequent  occurrence.* 

Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  who  knew  him  well-^was  to  him,  indeed,  during  many  years, 
as  a  daughter — admits  that  he  was  "  stormy,  passionate,  and  misguided  ; "  but  con- 
tends that  he  was  also  ''tender,  noble,  and  aspiring;"  and  demands  that  he  be 
judged  foY  his  virtues  as  well  as  his  vices. 

There  was  one  vice  he  certainly  had  not — hypocrisy. 

For  the  rest,  in  order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  Walter  Savage  Lander,  it  should  be 
told  that  he  sold  a  fine  family  estate  to  buy  that  of  Llanthony,  in  South  Wales,  t 
Some  time  he  lived  there,  and  there  he  married  (in  1811),  "a  girl  without  a  six- 
pence," but  **  pretty,  graceful,  and  good-tempered."  But  he  quarrelled  with  all 
about  him — his  wife  included  (she  had  contradicted  him,  and  ''  given  him  his  first 
headache  ") ;  brought  actions  in  which  he  was  defeated ;  sustained  actions  in  which 
he  had  heavy  damages  to  pay ;  and  left  the  place  in  disgust,  having  chastised  his 
enemies  of  the  Cimri  sometimes  in  Latin,  sometimes  in  English,  verse ;  made  his 
way  through  France — not  without  leaving  a  sting  there — and  settled  at  Florence. 

''  My  citron  grove  at  Fiesole,"  consoled  him  for  a  thousand  vexatious  insults  and 
injuries ;  but  in  process  of  time  they  were  doubled  in  Tuscany,  and  he  returned  to 
England,  to  settle  in  Bath — ''  the  only  place  "  where  he  seemed  *'  at  home,'*  and  to 
which  he  was  really  attached. 

Nearly  all  the  friends  of  his  youth  and  his  manhood  had  preceded  him  to  the  grave ; 
his  life  of  mingled  yarn  was  drawing  to  a  close ;  he  prepared  himself  for  death,  but 
not  to  die,  like  the  old  Boman — gracefully. 

Of  his  many  reckless  acts  the  latest  was,  perhaps,  the  worst ;  at  least,  the  victim 
at  whom  he  aimed  the  blow  was  neither  king  nor  kaiser,  but  an  unarmed  woman, 
against  whom  he  wrote  a  libel  that  can  be  characterised  by  one  word  only — 
atrocious.  Every  newspaper  in  the  kingdom  repoi*ted  a  trial  that  made  many 
indignant  and  all  sorrowful.  The  result  was  a  verdict  of  guilty  and  damages  of 
J61,000.  That  sum  he  would  not,  perhaps  could  not,  pay.  Broken  in  health  and 
in  heart,  yet  indomitable  still,  like  the  mortally-wounded  lion  (to  whom  he  liked  to 
be  compared),  he  escaped  from  the  consequences  of  his  act,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1858  was  again  at  Fiesole,  ruined  not  only  in  reputation,  but  in  purse.  But  he 
had  no  means  to  live  among  his  citron  groves,  and  so  sought  a  poor  lodging  in 
Florence,  first  taking  refuge  '*  in  the  hot«l  on  the  Amo  with  eighteen-pence  in  his 
pocket,"  and  depending  thenceforward  on  the  eleemosynary  helps  of  relatives  and 
friends. 


*  It  is  rMorded  that  once  an  Italian  marquis  entered  his  room  with  his  hat  on,  Mrs.  Landor  being  present, 
Landor  went  up  to  him.  knocked  his  hat  off,  then  took  him  bjr  the  arm  and  turaed  him  out.  He  was  chari^  with 
complicity  in  the  crime  of  Orsini,  who  certainly  dined  with  him  on  the  ere  of  his  departure  to  Paris  to  assassinate 
the  Emperor.  That  charge,  at  least,  was  not  sustained  by  any  proof.  He  wrote  to  Forster  in  January,  1858.  the  day 
after  the  attempt  of  the  assassin,  but  his  sympathy  was  for  the  victims,  and  not  for  the  Emperor  who  had  escaped. 
••  DreadfW  wotk :  "  he  writes,  **  horriNe  ciime !  lo  i\>fiV«  dtttth  on  a  XundrtJ/cr  the  crime  o/pmt  f  '* 

't  Some  years  afterwards,  while  kn^king  at  a  very  beautiful  spot  on  the  banks  of  t^  Trent,  called  Carwardine 
Spring,  he  exclaimed  to  a  friend  at  his  Ndc.  "  Why  the  deuce  did  not  I  buy  this  place,  and  build  my  home  here  instead 
of  at  that  confounded  Llanthony  I"  **  Rather,"'  said  his  friend,  **why  did  you  »tU  this  place,  which  had  been  in 
your  fiunily  for  centuries !  '* 
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On  the  17th  of  September,  1864,  he  died,  and  at  length  his  perturbed  spirit  found 
a  resting-place  in  the  English  burying-ground  at  Florence. 

And  his  friend  John  Forster  is  also  gone.  During  some  years  of  his  life,  I  knew 
John  Forster  intimately ;  but  his  memory  is  not  to  me  a  pleasant  memory,  and  I 
hhall  treat  the  subject  briefly.  Between  the  years  1830  and  1836  I  was  editor  of 
the  ^evc  Monthly  Magazine  (except  during  one  year,  when  I  acted  as  sub-editor  to 
Lytton  Bulwer,  afterwardsi  Lord  Lytton),  and  my  friendship  was  then  very  useful 
to  Mr.  Forster.  I  desired  that  it  should  be  so ;  for  I  estimated  highly  his  great 
abilities,  and  they  were  beneficially  employed  on  the  magazine  over  which  I  presided. 
There  was  rarely  a  week,  all  those  years,  that  he  was  not  a  welcome  guest  in  my 
house.  I  take  no  sort  of  credit  to  myself  for  having  foreseen  the  eminence  to  which 
he  was  destined  to  arrive,  and  the  fortune  it  was  his  lot  to  obtain ;  his  prospect  of 
either  was  but  dim  when  I  knew  him  first.  I  will  only  now  say  of  him  that  I  found 
him  a  friend  when  he  needed  me,  but  not  a  friend  when  I  needed  him.  I  told  him 
'*  my  mind  " — almost  in  these  very  words — in  the  presence  of  Charles  Dickens — 
when  their  intimacy  was  barely  commencing — and  for  many  years  before  his  death 
we  never  exchanged  a  word. 

Forster  had  long  held  a  lucrative  appointment  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy;  and  he  married  the  widow  of  the  publisher,  Henry  Colburn  (Colbum's 
second  wife),  who  brought  him  considerable  wealth.  She  survives  her  second 
husband. 

And  that  is  all  I  shall  say  of  John  Forster. 


SYDNEY,   LADY  MORGAN. 


N  tlie  year  1822  I  first  knew  Sydoey.  Lady  Morgnn.  I  saw  her  wt^ng 
in  ■'  tho  little  red  room  in  Kildare  Street,  by  courteey  called  a  boudoir  ;"  ' 
and  allliough  the  "Wild  Irish  Giri"  was  even  then  a  woman  of  "a 
oertRin  age,"  she  had  so  much  of  that  natural  vivacity,  aptness  for 
repartee,  and  point  in  couveraatioa  (often  better  than  witj,  that  made 
her  the  oracle  and  idol  of  '*  a  set "  in  the  Irieb  metropolis,  where  otbcn 
- — nut  a  few^feared  and  baled  bor;  for  ber  political  bias  was  strong, 
her  antipathies,  strong  aim,  were  seldom  withstood  or  withheld. 
She  was  never  bundsome,  even  in  youth ;  small  in  person,  and 
slightly  deformed,  there  was  about  her  mnch  of  ease  and  b< 
but  nothing  of  grace ;  yet  she  wus  remarkiiblo  for  that  peculiar  s< 

thing — for  which  wa  have  no   English  word,  but  which  the  French  e^pres! 

je  ne  mis   gimi — which    in  women    often  attracts  and  fascinates  more  than  i 

personal  beauty. 

Although  it  was  said  of  Lady  Morgan  that  she  was  a  vain  woman,  had  always 

coveted  the  didtiuction  of  seeing  tha  visiting-cards  of  lords  and  titled  ladies  in  her 


•  Ko.  gS.    Blie  put  ui 
■lIMt.    TliattwuHllur 


I  pnttiui,  which  atlU  ni 


nnl-staiid,  and  liked,  nhcn  she  paid  visits,  to  borrow  a  carriage  with  a  coronet,  to 
Ko«ive  me  many  as  might  be  of  stars  actual  at  bor  "  evenings."  to  exhibit  on  h«r 
ohimuey -piece  the  gifts  ot  people  whom  heritage  rnther  tlian  genias  had  made  great, 
tod  was,  ID  short,  a  woman  of  the  world,  sbe  had,  tike  all  women  of  decided  cba- 
iaot«r  and  energetic  temperament,  her  kindly  sympathies  and  her  cuusi derate 
gBBerosities.  was  a  very  loveable  person  to  thos«  she  loved,  and  a  true  friend  to  those 
in  whom  she  took  interest. 

Her  collected  letters,  interspersed  with  meagre  bits  of  memoir,  were  published 

•oon  a[t«r  her  death  by  her  literary  executor.  Hi'pworth  Dixon,  and  under  the  editor- 

thip  uf  Qcraldins  iTewsbuty.     We  cannot  doubt  that  judicioas  discrimination  waa 

fxerciried  in  Uio  Beleotion.     According  to  thiit  aathority  the  diaries  from  her  own 

band  wore  "  copious,"  and  sbe  kept  every  letter  she  had  received,  from  the  epistles 

uf  fiuld-mansbnls  to  the  billets  of  a  washerwomen.     In  a  word,  sbe  contemplated 

and  arnuiged  for  ibis  memoir,  and  prepared  it  accordingly,  with  as  much  system  and 

order  na  she  settled  her  toilet  and  hor  drawing-room  for  a  "  reception  " — to  make 

Uie  best  of  hersiilf  and  her  belongings;    commencing  with  the  day  of  her  birth 

(bnt  she  does  not  name  the  year),  when  all  the  wits  of  Dnblin  wore  assembled 

— H>f  whom  she  givea  a  biographical  list — and  ending  with  her  last  drive  in  a  friend's 

Mrriage. 

^^P         Daring  many  years  she  kept  a  journal.     Of  its  utter  barrenness  an  idea  may  ha 

^^Kpnaed  from  those  portions  of  it  which  her  biographer  baa  published,  and  from  the 

^^^■■t  that  from  one  whole  year's  record  he  bos  printed  but  six  lines,  no  doubt  the 

^^^■■ly  portion  that  was  worth  preserving.     Her  autobiography  is,  bdeed — as  were  her 

^^^MHau — an  assemblage  of  a  mass  of  things,  no  one  of  which  was  of  mncb  value,  hut 

^^MAieh,  when  taken  together,  were  curious,  interesting,  and  inatractive. 

^^        "No  »nbtloty  of  inquiry  could  entrap  Lady  Morgan  iuto  any  admission  about 

tier  a^e."     Tbe  dates  of  all  old  letters  were  carefully  erased.     "  I  enter  my  protest 

«lpuDst  DaTES,"  she  writes.     "What  has  a  woman  to  do  with  dates  7 — -cold,  false, 

R\tma,  chronological  diites  !  I  mean  to  have  none  of  thoui."*  It  is,  however, 
»U>od  that  Sydney  Owenaon  was  born  in  1777;  and  it  is  said  by  one  of  her 
iphers,  Mr,  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick  (who  does  not  give  his  authority),  that  "her 
oecnrrod  on  ahlpboard."  tihe  is,  at  best,  but  half  Irish,  for  her  mother  was  nn 
ihwonian.  Sbo  herself  tells  us  she  was  born  on  Christmas-day,  in  "  ancient 
Dublin."  Her  father  was  Robert  Owenson — according  to  his  daughter,  "as 
type  of  an  Irish  gentleman  as  Ireland  ever  sent  forth."  Ue  was  an  actor,  and 
manager  of  theatres  iu  Dublin.  During  one  of  his  profussional  tours  in  England  he 
niiit  at  Kbrewsbury  an  Knglish  lady.  Miss  Uili  (with  whom  be  "ran  oS"),  the 
daughter  of  a  <nealthy  gentleman.  8be  was  never  forgiven.  She  was  not  young, 
bat  a  very  sorione  and  sensible  woman,  nnlika  her  husband  in  everything.  Of  that 
marnage  the  iisnc  was  Sydney,  subsequently  married  to  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  and 
Othia.  bor  younger  sister  by  many  years,  who  became  tbe  wife  of  another  knight, 
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Sir  Arthur  Clarke.  It  is  not  improbable  that  his  little  precocious  daughter  acted 
occasionally  under  his  auspices  in  provincial  towns,  but  she  never  played  in  Dublin ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  her  father  early  resolved,  as  far  as  possible,  to  keep  his 
daughters  from  the  stage ;  yet  what  an  admirable  actress  Lady  Morgan  would  have 
been,  had  that  been  her  destiny ! 

Early  in  life,  however,  she  sought  independence.  She  was  fond  of  saying  that 
she  had  provided  for  herself  from  the  time  she  was  fourteen  years  old ;  and  she  had 
so  wise  and  self- preserving  a  horror  of  debt,  that  she  either  paid  ready  money  for 
what  she  wanted,  or  did  without  it.  Much  of  her  after  prosperity  can  be  traced  to 
that  resolution — one  which  it  must  have  required  wonderful  firmness  to  have  held  to, 
considering  her  natural  love  of  display,  and  her  always  expensive  "  surroundings.*' 
She  became  a  governess,  and  dischai'ged  the  duties  of  that  office  in  two  families, 
until  her  writings  became  remunerative.   Her  father  kept  **his  girls"  at  an  '* eminent 


boarding-school."  He  did  his  best  for  them ;  and  they  largely  repaid  him  by  affec- 
tionate care  and  duty  till  he  died,  in  May,  1812,  having  enjoyed  the  luxury'  of  calling 
each  of  his  daughters  **  my  lady." 

Her  younger  days  were  passed  amid  perplexing,  harassing,  indeed  terrible,  trials, 
under  which  a  loftier  nature  might  have  fallen.  She  touches  on  them,  though  rarely, 
**  seeing  a  father  frequently  torn  to  prison,  a  mother  on  the  point  of  beggary  with 
her  children,"  and  so  forth. 

From  her  earliest  girlhood  up  to  the  very  eve  of  her  marriage  she  had  her 
perpetual  flirtations ;  but  there  her  love  affairs  began  and  ended.  Some  of  her  sage 
friends  opined  that  she  **  flirted  more  than  was  right,"  and  it  is  probable  she  occa- 
sionally stood  so  near  the  fire  as  slightly  to  singe  her  white  garments.  Still  she  was 
ever  **  safe  ;  "  like  her  countrywomen  generally — I  would  almost  say  universally — 
realising  the  portrait  of  the  poet  Moore,  of 

•'the  wild  fiweet-briery  fence 
That  round  the  flowers  of  Eiin  dwells, 
Wliich  warns  the  touch,  while  winning  the  sense, 
Nor  charms  us  least  when  it  most  repels." 


Tba  Metniagly  light  und  frivolous,  aad  really  fascinatiDg  girl — foscbatiog  both  as 
pii  umI  womftti — esoftpod  the  only  Blander  that  surely  alaya.  Yot  she  hod  at  no 
period  of  her  tifu  any  EuiitainiDg  and  preserving  power  from  tbat  wbiuh  supports  iu 
diAcultics  aod  aphulds  in  danger^RsuaioH ;  and  she  was  cotilinually  in  society 
«ii«r«,  inthout  tt  {iroteotor,  Ebe  might  have  eeemed  an  easy  viutlm.* 


H«r  liUrarj'  Mrcrr  bepiiii  early,  yel  not  so  eariy  ^i-  >ln  antd  i-j  make  it  appear. 
Ur  akilitiM  wcr«  Kifls  of  nataro.  "  AH,"  she  writes,  "  that  lilemry  counsel,  require- 
ml,  and  inatm«li[>n  gire  to  literary  composition  was,  iu  my  early  career  of  author- 
lip.  aU«rljr  deni«d  me." 


-JSW. 


tAMVlfeaTWiairfff 


K  htMI  br  pnidano*.  i 
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In  1801  her  first  book  was  published  in  Dublin,  and  afterwards  in  London,  by 
Sir  Richard  Phillips  ;  *  thenceforward  she  continued  working  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  having  written  and  published,  from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  her 
career,  upwards  of  seventy  volumes. 

In  1812  she  married  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  M.D.  He  had  received  knighthood  at 
the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  Lieutenant,  by  request  of  the  Marquis 
and  Marchioness  of  Abercorn,  the  then  friends  of  Sydney  Owenson,  who  were  resolved 
that  their  '*  pet*'  should  have  a  title.  Both  events  came  ofif  at  their  seat,  Baron's 
Court :  there  the  doctor  was  knighted  ;  there  the  two  were  made  one.  Contrary  to 
prophecies  of  friends  and  to  general  expectation,  they  were  a  happy  couple.  Sir 
Charles  had  personal  advantages,  and  he  was  a  man  of  strong  mind,  yet  happily  a 
devoted  believer  in  his  wife,  while  she  had  large  respect  for  him :  his  sound  common 
sense  and  her  erratic  nature  harmonised.  He  was  a  Doctor  of  Medicine,  the  friend 
and  correspondent  of  Jenner.  Though  younger  by  five  or  six  years  than  Miss 
Owenson,  he  was  not  young  when  he,  a  widower  and  an  Englishman,  born  in 
London  in  1788,  wooed  and  won  the  Wild  Irish  Girl.  He  was  tall,  handsome,  of 
very  gentlemanly  address,  respectably  bom  and  connected,  with  some  independent 
property,  and  madly  in  love  with  the  fascinating  "Glorvina."  She  was  not  so 
desperately  smitten  with  him.  *'  A  little  diablerie  would  make  me  wild  in  love  with 
him,"  she  writes.  He  was  too  quiet ;  in  a  word,  too  English.  Nevertheless,  he 
became  a  thorough  Irishman — *<more  Irish  than  the  Irish,"  like  the  old  Anglo- 
Norman  settlers;  took  the  Liberal  side  in  politics;  and  was  a  sturdy  fighter  for 
Catholic  emancipation.  He  was,  in  all  senses  of  the  word,  a  gentleman — <<  a  man  of 
^reat  erudition,  speculative  power,  and  singular  observation."  f  In  August,  1844, 
he  died.  His  death  was  a  heavy  loss  to  Lady  Morgan ;  for  she  loved  him,  confided 
in  him,  and  felt  for  him  entire  respect.  And  he  was  worthy  of  it ;  for  there  had 
been  neither  envy  of  her  fame  nor  jealousy  of  the  admiration  she  excited,  where  a 
lower  nature  might  have  felt  both. 

After  her  marriage,  when  the  sound,  "  Milady,"  always  so  pleasant  to  her,  had 
become  familiar  in  all  Dublin  coteries,  she  used  to  give  parties  weekly  in  Eildare 
Street,  and  assumed  to  be  the  leader  of  literary  fashion.  There  was  no  one  to  dispute 
her  role,  and  her  '* evenings"  drew  together  much  of  the  talent,  and  some  of  the 
rank,  of  the  Irish  capital.  Only  once  I  was  among  her  guests ;  for  soon  after  I 
became  acquainted  with  her  I  left  that  city,  and  launched  my  bark  on  the  turgid  and 
troubled  river  of  life  in  London.  J 

*  At  that  period,  and  long  afterwards,  the  law  of  copyright  operated  in  the  two  islands  much  as  it  now  does 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  states  of  America. 

i  Though,  aB  she  says  in  one  of  her  letters,  "  educated  in  the  most  rigid  adherence  to  the  teneta  of  the  Church 
of  England,"  her  symiMtthies  were  with  the  then  oppressed  of  the  other  &ith.  Oppressed,  in  truth,  ihej  were  in  her 
early  days.    It  is  very  different  now. 

t  She  gave  me  a  letter  to  Mr.  Colbum,  and  my  first  contribution  to  x>criodionl  literature  was  pubUshed  in  the 
yew  Monthly  Magaxtne—the  magazine  of  which,  eight  years  afterwards,  I  bcGEune  editor.  In  1830,  Mrs.  Hall,  having 
occasion  to  write  to  her,  made  I'eference  to  the  kindness  and  service  of  that  introduction,  and  received  this  reply  :— 

*•  Dbae  Madam.  «« January  1, 1830. 

"  I  have  been  exceedingly  gfratifled  by  the  receipt  and  penunl  of  the  letters,  and  two  very  ingenious  works 
which  you  and  Mr.  Hall  have  had  the  kindness  to  forward  to  me.  The  oircumstence  you  allude  to,  ot  my  hiving 
been  of  some  use  to  Mr.  Hall,  is  particularly  gracious,  the  more  so  as  1  have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  the 
event    My  zeal  is  so  often  mistaken  for  my  injluenut  and  my  desire  to  be  useful  to  the  young  and  deserving  so 
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In  tba  ^uing  of  1HS7  Lord  Melbonrne  gnmted  to  Lady  Morgan  a  pension  of  £i)OI> 
I  jwr,  "in  aekBOwledgiQeiit  of  tbo  services  rendered  by  ber  to  the  world  of  letters." 
SiMbftd  wved  k  Bum  by  no  meana  io considerable.  Sir  Chart's  hud  an  income  of 
hii  own ;  uid  being  "  iudependeot,"  she  resolved  npon  leaving  Ireland  and  settling 
iu  EngUnd — in  s  word,  to  become  "  an  absentee,"  a  class  she  had  unequivocally 
*«D4aino«d  wbun  kbe  saw  little  obance  of  beinij  of  it ;  and  altbough  hLh  afterwards 
wrote  k  iort  of  apology  for  tbe  sU'p — publiabiug,  iodui-'d,  a  book  ou  the  bubject, 


J^: 


1 


upiiug  "th&t  Eugliafa  misgovemment  and  misrole  made  Ireland  uninhabitable:" 
that  it  WW  "the  Fnglish  government,  and  not  the  natives  of  the  country,  who  were 
to  klamit,"  and  ao  forth,  ihe  failed  to  convince  her  country  or  herself  of  ihs  right»0QB- 
MM  ui  bw  iwmovat.  Probably  her  attractions  "  at  home  "  had  grown  laai ;  manjr  of 
bar  old  ftianda  bud  departed,  some  to  England ,  othen  to  the  better  land. 

•ArtiSfc  d«t  Ibl  •pplMtiinu  1  mw<n  ttom  Ihco-in'-ialifif  111 
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It  is  clear  that,  so  early  as  *d2,  she  had  wearied  of  the  Irish  capital,  which  she 
described  as  '<  in  summer  a  desert  inhabited  only  by  loathsome  beggars."  In  1888 
she  writes,  *'  The  Irish  destiny  is  between  Bedlam  and  a  gaol.*'  ''Dear  dirty  Dublin/* 
gradually  became  '*  odious  Dublin.*'  In  1885  she  talked  of  ''  wretched  Dnblin,  the 
capital  of  wretched  Ireland.*'     In  1887  she  wrote — 


"  Oh,  Ireland,  to  Toa 
I  have  long  bade  a  last  and  a  painfiil  adieu  I " 

^nd  SO,  having  *'  freighted  a  small  vessel"  with  their  household  gods,  Sir  Charles 
and  Lady  Morgan  became  permanent  residents  in  London,  taking,  after  a  brief 
**  looking  about,"  what  she  terms  a  maisonnette,  No.  11,  William  Street,  Knights- 
bridge,  enteriug  into  possession  on  the  17th  of  January,  1888,  and  there  continuing 
to  her  death — never  again  visiting  Ireland.  Naturally,  perhaps,  her  popularity  had 
there  dwindled  to  nothing.  She  is  by  no  means  the  only  *'  native  "  who  was  a 
patriot  in  adversity  and  an  absentee  in  prosperity.  The  painter  Barry  said,  '*  Ire- 
land gave  me  breath,  but  Ireland  never  would  have  given  me  bread.'*  And  in  one 
of  her  letters  Lady  Morgan  writes,  *'  There  is  as  little  affection  for  merit  as  there  is 
market.*'  * 

In  London  she  aimed  to  be  the  centre  of  a  circle — artistic,  literary,  scientific, 
aristocratic ;  giving  large  parties  as  well  as  small ;  ^sometimes  crowding  into  two 
rooms  of  very  limited  size  a  hundred  guests — persons  of  all  ranks,  patricians  and 
plebeians.  Certainly  the  arrangement  of  her  rooms  was  most  effective ;  the  lights 
and  shadows  were  in  the  right  places,  the  seats  were  comfortable — "  easy  chairs  " — 
the  eye  was  perpetually  arrested  by  something  that  was  either  peculiar  or  interesting. 
Somebody  said  it  was  like  a  ''  baby -house  ; "  perhaps  it  was,  but  many  of  the  toys 
were  histories.  Her  society — often  so  conflicting,  composed  of  elements  that  never 
could  socially  mingle — she  managed  with  admirable  tact,  sometimes  no  easy  task ; 
for  there  were  the  Russian  and  the  Pole  ;  the  *'  black  Orangeman  *'  and  the  '*  bitter 
Papist;  "  the  proud  aristocrat  and  the  small  fry  of  letters  ;  in  a  word,  people  were 
compelled  to  rub  against  each  other  whose  positions,  opinions,  and  interests  were  not 
only  at  variance,  but  in  entire  and  utter  hostility,  f 

She  would  have  liked  to  have  written  "  Corinne,"  and  been  expatriated  by 
Napoleon.  She  was  very  proud  of  being  ordered  to  leave  France,  but  it  was  not 
followed  up  as  she  hoped  it  would  have  been.  She  liked  to  be  thought  to  sit  and 
move  like  Madame  de  Stael,  and  to  rub  a  bifc  of  stick  with  her  forefinger  as  Madame 
de  Stael  did  when  in  thought.    But  Lady  Morgan,  after  the  first  fancy  of  the  moment, 

*  We  once  encountered  an  ultra-Irishman,  who  told  us  he  was  going  to  Lady  Morgan's  "to  blow  her  up  for 
deserting  her  country  and  turning  her  back  on  the  Liberator."  He  went,  and  was  so  fiEiscinated  by  the  ready  smile 
and  few  words  of  tenderness  she  gave  to  the  memory  of  '*  dear  old  Dublin  "—her  inimitable  tact  of  turning  diaad- 
vantages  into  advantages,  and  foes  into  friends— that  he  assured  us  the  next  day,  **the  people  of  Ireland  mistook 
that  charming  Lady  Morgan  altogether;  that  her  heart,  every  morsel  of  it,  was  in  Ireland ;  she  lived  in  England 
only  to  protect  her  countrymen  and  prevent  their  being  imposed  on." 

i  6ne  told  us  she  had  once  deplored  so  earnestly  her  ignorar.oe  of  geology  to  one  of  ita  -profeBaoTK,  that  he 
offered  to  read  a  lecture  on  the  subject  (which  her  ladyship  lamented  pathetically  she  had  not  heard)  in  her 
drawing-room  I  She  laughed  afterwards  at  this,  as  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  her  social  life.  She  added,  "  I 
got  out  of  it  by  regretting  that  my  present  audience  were  unworthy  such  an  honour,  but  that  if  he  would  do  so  the 
next  night !  Well,  he  was  kind  enough  to  promise,  but  I  could  not  have  survived  it,  and  the  next  day,  of  course, 
1  was  very  ill."  She  once  described  to  us  a  visit  paid  to  her  by  a  young  literary  American,  adding,  '*  I  dare  aay  he 
exchanged  his  Bible  for  a  peerage  the  moment  he  landed  at  Liverpool.  You  shotild  have  aeen  nis  ecstaay  when 
pi-eaented  to  a  duchess,  and  now  he  luxuriated  under  the  shadow  of  the  strawberry  leaves." 
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oonM  nol  be  an  imitator ;  her  imputBes  grew  into  objects,  and  the  earDeatnesB  bom 
of  iffHttMlioa  nmturei]  iuto  reality. 

As  1  have  said,  ebo  conlioued  to  reside   in  William  Street  after  «be  became  a 

widow,  knd  daring  the  remainder  of  ber  life.     At  length,  however,  the  foe  she  most 

drvaded — old  nge — g^radually  drew  nearer  and  neuror.     Towards  the  end  of  18^2 

bar  letters  and  diary  record  the  losses  of  old  friends.     One  after  Another  departed. 

and  aha  was  left  almost  alone  with  old  memories  :  they  were  warninge  to  set  her 

bovM  in  order;  bnt  tbi-y  were  not  solemn  enough  to  impress  ber  wttb  any  feeling 

aUo  ta  eoBtinuoDB  grief,  or  to  create  droud  of  the  "  enemy."     To  the  last  she  was 

I  iM^oairt  ifaie  ;  new  friends  come  to  replaee  the  old  ;  some  one  "  worth  seeing  "  was 

t  to  be  at  her  "  reception ;  "  and  the  bait  of  an  invitation  was  too  templing  to  be 

ut«d.  DOtwitbslandin;;  the  sure  pressure  of  a  mingled  crowd. 

Tfa*  death  of  ber  hrotfaer-in-Inw,  Sir  Arthur  Clarke,  in  13^7,  did  alarm  ber;  and 

B  tba  close  of  1656  it  became  obvious  to  ber  friends — suspicious  to  herself — 

F  work  on  earth  was  done.     Her  bi»loved  sister,  Olivia,  Lady  Clarke,  ber 

it  friend  and  earliest  companion,  with  wbom  she  bad  struggled  through  a  pre- 

I  youtb,  bad  died  some  years  before  (184i')).     On  her  birthday,  I8n8,  Lady 

lloritan  bad  a  diucier-party,  told  stories,  and  sung  a  comic  eong.     On  the  17tb  of 

,  16511,  sb«  had  a  musical  pnrty,  at  which  we  were  present;*  a  gay  and 

Mwdud  party  it  wus — full  of  what  she  ever  liked  to  see,  celebrities  or  notorieties ; 

d  oa  the  16lb  of  April,  1850,  she  difd.     She  was  interred  in  tbe  Brompton  C-eme- 

IJ.  wbare  a  tomb,  executed  by  Mr.  Sberrard  VVestmacott,  has  been  erected  to  ber 

r  Iqf  her  niece,  Mrs.  Inwood  Jones  t — a  charming  and  accomplished  lady, 

IAbbiII  If  nor  privilege  now  to  know  intimately. 

Bwlib  of  Lady  Morgan  was  one  of  excitement  from  its  dawn  to  its  close.  Even 
vIlM  ■  ftoremesB,  "  instructor  of  youth,"  X  ber  days  were  never  sad,  nor  did  time 
hug  b«avily  on  ber  hands.  Sbe  was  a  cbanuing  oompauiou  at  all  periods,  and  was 
iretier«lly  regarded  in  that  light  rather  than  a.B  a  teacher.  Ber  animal  spirits  were 
imibanatible  ;  If  not  bandsome,  she  was  pretty,  and  in  person  attractive ;  she  told 
Iiiab  ttorisa  with  inimitable  humour,  and  sung  Iriiih  songs  with  singular  etpril ;  sbo 
bad  been  fiuoiliar  with  "  society  "  from  ber  childhood,  and  bad  been  reared  in  self- 
dvpaadenco ;  ber  vanity,  her  value  of  herself,  made  her  at  ease  amid  tbe  great  as 

_  '  On  «■■%  ^Tt  %  putj  CO  Bt.  FaMtfa  Dq.    1b  ISfiB  If n.  SiU  mind  from  bn  tfal*  chtne'JiteUe 


I  ktH  MwMiJ  «  tw  brnaeMU^  bnt  I  ftcl  iht  vui  Dt  air  and  BiinJM.  1  hope  ytrj  xxni  to  » jon  <d  WOI 
•bw*.*B4tB»B(nr  Mmv*b)»  to  i»M  run.  1  bad  dit  Iwtd  on  Pitrick'i  NiVht,  ud  Rmg  uy  Buna  fUMU 
IrMi  ■4V.  vUrh  Bud«  iDjr  11111*  itUih  tuirp  rwnbaraTi  with  larpntA '-  1  bllhfnlij  p«;  m^  annul  aubieripUffl 
itm  OBtsBaaiM  laaUtutiuB.    1  bape  it  la  the  imr  jiiu  noommeaded  to  ma. 

^  Em  with  kind  mrarda, 

•  Tba  l^h  vUI  ha  Amid  t«  Om  ri)rht  nt  thr  jiTtcipipal  walk.  sotninR  the  gate  In  tbe  FiiUsm  Road.  A  U 
t4alB  idafc  la  tsppunul  br  aUt  plUua .  nn  a  ilab  uuiti>ni«lta  i>  ca.rvtd  au  Iiiih  burp,  propppd  W  two  himka,  "  Etni 
mJ  tte  '  ViUblak  aal."    At  ita>  Um  !■  a  wmth  of  J^mIiUu. 
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the  trumpet-call  to  battle.    Latterly  her  sight  began  to  give  way,  and  she  was  almost 
blind  when  she  ran  a  tilt  against  **  his  Eminence.** 

Let  us  fancy  her  gay  ladyship  travelling  through  France  with  her  little  ''  Lrish 
harp  case,"  that  was  mistaken  for  a  'peiit  mort  she  had  brought  over  to  bury  in  P&re- 
la-Chaise ;  buying  herself '^  a  chapeau  de  soUil  with  cornflowers  stuck  in  the  side  of 
it — twenty  francs ;  **  receiving  from  Lafayette  and  his  household  assurances  of  "  the 
attachment  of  three  generations;'*  her  ''Wednesdays**  in  the  gay  city,  where  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  met — princes,  dukes,  marshals,  counts,  actors,  Maltese 
knights,  small  poets,  and  small  wits — in  a  word,  any  celebrity  or  any  notoriety,  male  or 
female,  was  welcome  to  her  salon.  There  the  first  violin  player  of  France  placed  her 
on  a  raised  seat,  and  declared  she  was  his  ''  inspiration.'*  There  Humboldt  called 
and  left  his  card,  with  the  pencilled  words,  *'  Toujours  malheureux."  Generally, 
however,  she  ''  kept  clear  of  the  English  ; "  content  with  any  praise,  and  greedy  only 
of  the  admiration  that  was  to  be  had  without  the  asking ;  yet  ever  so  pleasant,  so 
full  of  point,  so  perfect  in  the  style  parlanty  as  she  terms  it,  as  really  to  be  what  she 
aimed  to  be — the  queen  of  society.* 

If  her  triumph  was  less  in  London  than  in  the  Elys^es,  it  was  because  her  wor- 
shippers were  more  phlegmatic  than  their  light-tongued  and  light-hearted  neighbours. 
Yet  her  **  evenings  at  home  "  were  always  **  successes." 

Lady  Morgan  had  an  idea  that  she  might  be  the  means  of  bringing  togeUier  in 
fraternal  intercourse  the  aristocracy  of  rank  and  the  aristocracy  of  talent  on  a  more 
extensive  scale  than  was  possible  in  her  maisonnette,  Mr.  Mackinnon,  of  Hyde  Park 
Place,  had  a  large  house,  a  suite  of  rooms  capable  of ''  entertaining  **  many,  and  in 
partnership  with  that  estimable  gentleman  her  plan  was  to  be  carried  out.  He  was 
to  issue  cards  to  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  his  order ;  she,  to  those  who  were  eminent 
in  literature,  science,  and  art.  The  cards  were  printed  accordingly.  They  expressed 
that  Lady  Morgan  and  Mr.  Mackinnon  desired  to  be  honoured  with  the  company  of 
So-and-so  on  the .  evening  of  Wednesday,  July  16th.  It  was  certainly  somewhat 
startling  to  read  the  names  thus  joined  ;  it  was  known  that  the  one  was  a  widow, 
the  other  a  widower,  and  there  was  consequently  no  just  cause  or  impediment  why 
they  two  should  not  be  joined  together.  Still  it  was  curious,  and  **  gossip  "  might 
have  been  excused,  especially  as  the  card  was  lithographed  in  the  joint  names,  that 
of  Lady  Morgan  standing  first.  We  received  our  invitation  from  her  ladyship*8  own 
hands,  and  accepted  it.  On  the  evening  of  the  16th  we  duly  entered  the  drawing- 
room  at  Hyde  Park  Place.  We  heard  titles  of  all  degrees  announced  ;  but  hardly  a 
name  eminent  in  literature,  art,  or  science  greeted  our  ears.  There  were  present, 
perhaps,  two  hundred  people  of  rank,  but,  excepting  ourselves  and  three  or  four 
others  of  our  **  calling,"  Lady  Morgan  had  no  followers  to  fraternise  with  those  of 

*  Among  her  other  peculiarities,  her  gay  ladyRhip  describes  herself  as  a  Freemaaon:  a  veneralde  marqnise— 
"  the  dear  belle  ct  bonne  of  Voltaire  " — being  grande  mattresse  of  a  lodge — ^proposed  it  to  her,  and  she  became  **  a  free 
and  accepted  mason."  The  belle  "A  bonne  at  the  inauguration  wore  a  picture  of  Voltaire,  set  in  brilliants.  There 
were  men-maaona  present,  among  them  the  Binhop  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  actor  Talma.  "  As  to  thk  bbckbt,"  she 
writes,  "  it  shall  never  pass  these  lips,  in  holy  silence  sealed ; "  and  certainly  her  ladyship  may  well  wonder  how  it 
was  that  a  secret  confiaed  to  many  women,  yoimg,  and  beautiful,  and  worldly,  should  never  have  been  revealed. 
She  does  not  tell  us  if  she  wore  an  apron,  but  the  btUe  et  bt'nne  marquise  did  ;  and  so  the  iliuHrie  Anfflaue  was  added 
to  the  list  of  free  and  accepted  masons — "  received  with  acclamation  and  three  rounda  of  ajiplaiue,  and  cries  of 
*  Houncur  I  honneur ! '  " 


SYDNEY,   LADY  MORGAN. 


»»S 


\  Uaokiitooa.  Speoulation  was  vain  as  to  the  cause  of  eo  appalling  an  effect. 
I  lady  waa  evidently  irate ;  there  was  no  way  of  accoantitig  for  the  hamiliutiDg 
I,  U)d,  lu  may  be  soppoaed,  the  cvouiDg  paseed  off  with  amazbg  dnlnofis,  for  tho 
co-operation  of  no  other  lions  had  been  sought.  A  few  days  afterwardg  the  mj-etery 
WM  sxplained.  Mr.  Mackinnon  had  agreed  to  envelope  and  direct  suob  oarda  as 
VCK  to  go  to  Ilia  '*  order,"  Lady  Morgan  nndertiiking  the  transmission  of  anch  as 
wets  intended  to  lure  the  magnates  of  her  own  circle  and  craft.  The  cards,  properly 
infMnd  luid  nddrcKBud,  she  handed  to  Mr.  Mackinnon's  butler  for  the  post ;  but  either 
Uut  itDportant  functionary  forgot  bis  duty,  or  grudged  the  postage,  or  thought  it 
baiuntli  htm  and  his  master  to  iDvite  so  many  untitled  guests — at  all  events,  they 
urara  nibee<qiieDtly  found  safe  in  his  desk,  wher«  they  had  been  in  comfortable  seclo- 
■ion  fron  tho  day  when  dear  Lady  Morgan  placed  them  in  his  hands.  It  is  needless 
la  nj,  tbcro  begun  and  ended  the  scheAie  of  her  ladyship  to  bring  together  the  aria- 
tooaey  of  nnk  and  the  aristgcracy  of  talent. 

8fae  had  that  i»jriliality  of  manner  which  "  took  "  at  once,  and  did  not  permit  yon 
linM  to  tnqture  if  it  were  aincere.  She  was,  however,  entirely  free  from  literary 
jtdioaay;*  sbewould  aid,andnotdepross,youiigauthor8hip;  she  was  oft«n  generous 
trtth  bar  purse,  as  well  as  her  pen  and  tongue  ;  there  was  nothing  mean  aboat  her  ; 
tiul  fluttered  as  abe  bad  beuu  from  her  youth  upwards,  is  it  wonderful  that  her  large 
otgu  of  sdf-eetcom  occasionally  assamcd  a  character  of  arrogance  ?  that  when  she 
(■Uod  btrwlf  "  Glurvina,"  it  was  ber  weakness  to  persuade  herself  how  closely  she 
MMUbfed  ifaat  britUant  creation  of  ber  fancy ;  that  she  was,  in  a  word,  ciiti,  although 
bar  Tudty  nwy  have  been  but  the  skeleton  of  pride  ? 

She  WM  Mseutially  m-utrirUe,  In  no  one  of  her  letters,  in  no  port  of  ber  journal, 
cu  Ikere  be  found  the  rcmottist  reference  to  that  High  Power  from  which  her  genius 
was  dociv^,  which  protected  ber  way  ward  and  perilous  youth,  her  prosperous  womau' 
bood.  Bad  ber  popular,  if  not  honoured,  old  age.  There  ia  no  word  of  prayer  or  ol 
IhankigTbg  in  any  of  her  written  thoughts. 

Bor  tact  wb«  portable,  applicable,  alive,  alert,  marketable,  good-natured,  ever 
n»Ay  ml  call,  and  consequently  often  nseful ;  yes,  and  useful  to  others  as  well  as  to 
banaU,  for  abe  was  contiuoaily  "  on  the  watch  "  to  serve  a  friend  and  set  aaida  a 
4(SeaJty.  ImAj  Morgan  bad  no  left  hand,  no  deaf  ear,  "  no  blind  side  ;"  she  was 
life,  bri^t  life,  from  top  to  too.  Even  when  lier  receptions  were  over,  and,  at  her 
grcal  age,  it  might  have  been  supposed  she  bad  gone  wearied  and  languidly  to  bed, 
■ho  ebattored  cbeorlully  to  her  maid,  and  closed  her  eyes  with  a  jest. 

Sbo  nt  ereatoi]  for  society — enjoyed  and  lived  in  society  to  tbo  last :  nothing 
■ODOyod  ber  ao  much  as  being  invited  to  a  mmiH  party.  She  liked  the  cniwded 
locn,  ifao  load  anoonncemi^nt.  and  the  celebrity  she  had  earned.  Her  vanity  was 
obamiag ;  it  wma  different  from  every  other  vanity  ;  it  was  so  ndire,  so  original,  and 
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she  admitted  it  with  the  frankness  of  a  child.  '*  I  know  I  am  vain/'  she  once  said 
to  Mrs.  Hall,  "  but  I  have  a  right  to  be  so.  It  is  not  pnt  off  and  on,  like  my  nmy  ; 
it  is  always  with  me,  it  sleeps  with  me,  wakes  with  me,  companions  me  in  my  soli- 
tnde,  and  arrays  itself  for  pnblieity  whenever  I  go  abroad.  I  wrote  books  when  your 
mothers  worked  samplers,  and  demanded  freedom  for  Ireland  when  Dan  O'Gonnell 
scrambled  for  galls'  eggs  among  the  wild  crags  of  Deixynane."  "  I  am  vain,"  she 
said,  on  another  occasion,  to  Mrs.  Hall,  "  bat  I  have  a  right  to  be  so.  Look  at  the 
namber  of  books  I  have  written  !  Did  ever  woman  move  in  a  brighter  sphere  than 
I  do  ?  My  dear,  I  have  three  invitations  to  dinner  to-day ;  one  frt>m  a  dnchess, 
another  from  a  coantess,  a  third  from  a  diplomatist — ^I  will  not  tell  yon  who — a  very 
naaghty  man,  who,  of  coarse,  keeps  the  best  society  in  London.  Now  what  right 
have  I,  my  father's  daughter,  to  this  ?  What  am  I  ?  A  pensioned  scribbler !  Yet 
I  am  given  gifts  that  qaeens  might  covet.  Look  at  that  little  clock  ;  that  stood  in 
Marie  Antoinette's  dressing-room.  When  the  Louvre  was  pillaged,  Denon  met  a 
bonnet  rouge  with  it  in  his  hand,  and  took  it  from  him.  Denon  gave  it  to  me." 
Then,  with  a  rapid  change,  she  added,  <'  Ah,  that  is  a  long  time  ago  !  Princes  and 
princesses,  celebrities  of  all  kinds,  have  presented  me  with  the  tautenin  yoa  see 
aroand  me,  and  they  would  make  a  wiser  woman  vain." 

If  you  complimented  her  on  her  looking  "  so  much  better,"  she  would  reply, 
**  Perhaps  I  am  better  rouged  than  usual."  Once  a  lady,  not  famous  for  sincerity, 
said,  **  Dear  Lady  Morgan,  how  lovely  your  hair  is  !  How  do  you  preserve  its 
colour  ?"  "  By  dyeing  it,  my  dear ;  I  see  you  want  the  receipt."  When  we  were 
80  fortunate  as  to  find  her  alone,  we  were  charmed  by  her  mingling  of  acute  observa- 
tion with  much  that  was  genial  and  generous  ;  but  our  enjoyment  would  be,  at  times, 
suddenly  disturbed  by  a  sarcasm — -just  as  when  in  a  delicious  sandwich  you  are  stung 
by  an  unwieldy  drop  of  mustard. 

Devoted  as  Lady  Morgan  appeared  to  be — to  strangers — to  the  frivolities  of  the 
world,  she  had  sound  and  rational  views  of  life  and  its  duties  as  a  daughter  and  a 
wife.  Speaking  with  Mrs.  Hall  of  some  young  ladies  suddenly  bereft  of  fortune,  she 
said,  with  an  emphatic  movement  of  her  dear  old  green  fan — "  They  do  eveiythiug 
that  is  fashionable — imperfectly :  their  singing,  and  drawing,  and  dancing,  and  lan- 
guages amount  to  nothing.  They  were  educated  to  marry,  and,  had  there  been  time, 
they  might  have  gone  off  iciih,  and  hereafter  /rom,  husbands.  They  cannot  earn 
their  salt ;  they  do  not  even  know  how  to  dress  themselves.  I  desire  to  give  every 
girl,  no  matter  her  rank,  a  trade — a  profession,  if  the  word  pleases  better.  Cultivate 
one  thing  to  perfection,  no  matter  what  it  is,  for  which  she  has  a  talent— drawing, 
music,  embroidery,  housekeeping  even  ;  give  her  a  staff  to  lay  hold  off;  let  her  feel, 
*  That  will  carry  me  through  life  without  dependence  ! '  I  was  independent  at  four- 
teen, and  never  went  in  debt." 

Perhaps  no  writer  ever  owed  less  to  experience  than  Lady  Morgan.  The  faults 
of  her  youth  were  the  faults  of  her  age.  She  was  never  young.  Her  mind  attained 
its  majority  at  a  very  early  period.  She  carried  the  same  views,  the  same  ideas, 
the  same  prejudices,  the  same  craving  for  liberty,  the  same  sympathies,  into  her 
more  aspiring  works  on  France  and  Italy,  as  she  did  into  her  novels  ;  the  same  contra- 


iieloTj  tovB  for  repabUcanisin  and  aristocracy,  the  same  vanity — a  vanity  the  most 
UioiiDilitig,  yet  BO  unlike  in  its  perfect  aod  oudisguised  honesty,  ita  seir-avowing 
fraBkB0»,  to  all  other  vanities,  that  it  bename  absolutely  a  charm — perhaps  one  of 
bar  i^TMtcst  charms. 

The  last  tine  Mrs.  Hall  saw  "  the  WiH  Irish  Girl,"  she  was  seated  on  a  conch  in 
bar  bed-room — a  pietnresque  rnin  of  old-lady  womanhood.  Her  black  silk  dressing- 
gown  fell  roand  ber  petile  form,  which  seemed  so  fragile  that  she  feared  to  see  tlie 
old  bdy  move.  "  Why.  Lady  Morgan  I  "  she  said,  "  yon  are  looking  far  better  than 
I  cipDCled  ;  yon  are  really  looking  well."  "  Ah,  no.  my  dear,"  she  said  in  reply, 
"  1  am  not :  yon  tbould  seo  me  in  the  morning — it's  the  rongo  1  it's  the  ronge  I  " 

I  may,  with  propriety,  follow  a  Memory  of  Lady  Morgan  by  RecollecUons  of 
tomo  other  of  the  Irish  anthers  with  whom  I  have  been  accjuainted.  They  mnst  be 
brief  "  aoticea,"  nothing  more  -  bnt  it  would  be  easy  for  me  to  enlarge  them. 

Tbay  "  loom  "  around  me  as  I  write.     Foremost  among  them  is 


JOHN   BANIM. 

J«m  Baxw  Wu  one  of  the  anthors  of  the  "  O'Hara  Tales  "  (the  other,  hia  elder 
btolber.  Uicbael,  died  not  long  ago  in  their  native  town,  Kilkenny),  and  be  was  the 
hW  Uthor  of  many  novels  and  some  poems  of  much  beauty  and  power.  I  knew  him 
Bnt  BO  fu  back  as  1822,  when  he  occupied,  with  me,  a  cottage  at  Soutli  Bank,  St. 
Jobn'a  Wood,  our  landlord  being  our  next-door  neighbour — Ugo  Foecolu — of  whom, 
in  doe  time,  I  shall  have  to  speak. 

Banina  was  eaeentially  one  of  the  people.  His  wife,  a  very  lovely  young  woman 
Uun,  was  peasant  bom.  At  that  lime  he  was.  labouring  to  earn  bread  fay  bis  pen  in 
LosdoD :  precorions  and  ecnnty,  until  he  "  bit  upon  "  a  new  idea,  and  drew  attention 
to  Ireland,  that  had  long  been  regarded  as  a  barren  field,  for  Maria  Edgcworth  and 
I^y  Morgan  were  then  its  only  cultivators,  and  they  were  gradually  retiring  from 
It.  Baiiim  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  that  class  of  fiction  which  became 
al  onee,  and  immoDsety,  popular.  The  public  was  not  unjust  to  John  Banim, 
altboagb  nltinistely  liia  eireuois lances  were  very  inauspicious;  and,  bnt  for  the 
GwenUDcnt  pension  be  enjoyed,  his  days  mig^ht  have  ended  in  unmitigated  poverty. 

He  was  a  Ittman  Catholic,  with  opinions  Ibnt,  in  later  days,  have  assumed  a  hos- 
tile, bitUr.  thongh  senseless,  attitude  to  England  ;  and  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  his 
Mnmt  bookfl  were  tainted  by  his  peculiar  views. 

fiuutn  was  known  to  the  world  as  the  "  caa^jutor  "  of  Shiel  in  the  production  of 
t  tragedy — IhtmoM  ami  /'ylAi'M^performed  fit  Covent  Garden  in  1821,  when  the 
ulbur  was  twenty-four  years  old.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  Shiel's  part  of  the 
fvodnelioo  extended  to  little  more  than  advice,  "  clippings,"  and  a  recommendation 
le  the  naaager.  Its  success  was  maiuly  owing  to  the  brilliant  and  powerful  acting 
tt  Ibentuly.  At  that  tunc  Banim  was  studying  art  rather  than  letters,  and  tangbt 
tawii^  in  DvbUu.     On  the  strungth  of  thin  gleam  of  sunshine  he  married,  and 
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ventured  to  buffet  the  stream  in  London,  residing  first  at  a  cottage  in  Amelia  Place, 
Brompton — ^tbe  cottage  in  which  Curran  had  sometime  lived,  and  where  he  died. 

I  saw  him  there,  knew  him  intimately  afterwards,  and  had  renewed  intercourse 
with  him  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  he  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Black- 
heath,  previous  to  his  prolonged  residence  in  France  under  circumstances  of 
embarrassment  approaching  penury.  It  was  sought  to  raise  a  fund  for  his  support, 
towards  which  Ireland,  who  owed  him  so  much,  was  a  niggardly  contributor, 
although  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  Dublin,  at  which  Shiel  presided ;  and  similar 
meetings  took  place  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

During  many  after-years — in  England,  France,  and  Ireland — his  health  was 
deplorably  bad :  the  lower  extremities  were  paralysed,  and  he  was  incapable  of 
action,  except  with  his  head  and  hands.  These,  however,  were  active ;  dismal 
necessity  made  them  so ;  but  his  popularity  had  waned,  and  to  earn  the  means 
of  life  was  a  hard,  almost  an  impossible,  task.  I  arranged  for  him  the  sale  of  his 
latest  novel  (he  was  then  residing  at  Boulogne)  for  a  sum  by  no  means  adequate  to 
his  hopes ;  and  in  1885  he  returned  to  Ireland,  like  the  wounded  stag,  to  die  where 
he  was  raised — in  his  native  city  of  Kilkenny.  **  I  found  him,"  writes  his  ever  good, 
upright,  and  loving  brother,  **  laid  listlessly  on  a  sofa,  his  useless  limbs  at  full  length ; 
his  open  hand  was  on  the  arm  of  the  couch,  and  his  sunken  cheek  rested  on  his 
pillow.  I  looked  down  on  a  meagre,  attenuated,  almost  white-headed  old  man.*' 
Friends  rallied  round  him,  however,  giving  sympathy  for  his  sorrow ;  and  aid  more 
substantial  frequently  came  to  his  bed  of  physical  suffering.  One  of  the  Queen's 
pensions — £150  a  year — was  accorded  to  him,  mainly,  I  believe,  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  good  Earl  of  Carlisle.  It  brought  sunshine  \jq  the  gloom  at  Windgap 
Cottage,  and  made  comparatively  happy  the  remaining  years  of  his  life ;  for  he  lived, 
"  bedridden,"  until  July,  1842,  when  his  days  of  anguish  were  closed. 

A  small  pension  was  subsequently  granted  to  his  widow,  who  survived  their  only 
child,  a  daughter ;  and  very  recently  a  pension  has  been  accorded  by  Mr.  D'Israeli 
to  the  daughter  of  the  brother,  Michael  Banim. 

Banim,  in  his  prime,  was  a  good  specimen  of  the  Irish  Celt.  His  face  was  full, 
somewhat  too  much  so,  heavy  in  the  lower  part,  with  a  broad  forehead  and  grey 
eyes,  such  as  can  beam  with  gentle  love,  or  be  rapidly  lit  into  fierce  fire.  He  was 
somewhat  pitted  with  the  small-pox,  but  his  face  was  handsome,  and  certainly 
expressive.  He  was  sadly  changed  when  I  saw  him  last ;  physical  suffering  had, 
perhaps,  impaired  his  mind ;  and  although  not  quite  the  wreck  his  loving  and  devoted 
brother  describes,  it  was  impossible  to  look  upon  him  without  a  sense  of  pain.  He 
was  born  in  1798,  and  died  in  1842. 


GERALD   GRIFFIN. 


GERALD   OKIFFIN. 

GsRUJi  Gbiffik  was  bora  in  1803.  in  Limerii^k ;  he  was  the  ninth  min  of  his  father, 
a  brBwor  in  the  "  city  of  violated  treaties."  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  waa  in  London, 
picking  np  a  priM:arious  living  by  literature  ;  struggling  with  absolute  poverty,  with- 
out ffionde,  withoat  experience,  almost  witltont  hope.  Ho  bod  dreams  of  fame, 
iwlooil ;  for  in  hia  pocket  he  carried  some  poems  and  an  nnfinishod  trngixly,  and  had 
gnuid  notions  of  great  things  to  come.  He  fonnd  the  publishers  cold,  of  course ; 
crawUd  where  he  expected  to  fly ;  and  lay  broken  in  spirit  nnd  almost  in  Lenrl  nt  the 
fnot  of  tbv  mountain,  the  snminit  of  which  lie  bad  fancied  it  easy  to  reach  by  the  aids 
of  energy  and  industry  nssociutod  with  genius. 

}I«  fuund  a  useful  adviser  and  friend  in  John  Banim — himself  a  straggler  in  the 
mighty  Tort«x  of  London  ;  and  ut  Honim's  I  met  him  mure  tbuu  once.  He  waa  Lbeu 
a  dtlieate,  or  rather  refined -looking  young  man,  tall  and  handsome,  but  with  mournful 
•yaa,  »aA  thai  anmistakeable  something  which  prognosticates  a  sad  life  and  an  early 
death.  Hd  had  long  dark  hair,  and  a  forehead  that  indicated  Intellectnal  power  ; 
bal  liwra  was  deep  sadness  in  his  looks,  even  in  his  attitudes,  as  if  Hope  had  been 
OBiittM]  in  the  organisation  of  bis  brain.  Tboagh  little  more  than  a  boy,  he  seemed 
already  «xhan«ted  ;  wny-worn,  Ibongb  so  freeh  on  life's  jouraey,  I  eaw  him  many 
jvan  ftfUrwards  nnder  more  favourable  auspices  in  Limerick,  and  once  again  in  Cork 
a  few  months  before  his  death. 
Hi*  tXoiy  is  a  sad  one,  yet  its  like  may  be  told  of  many,  some  of  whom 
i-er,  while  others  ancenmbod  to.  a  dismal  fate. 

,  (liaiipun,  was  written,  or  rather  eonnilelud,  in  "  coffee-houses,"  and 
■lips  uf  paper.  ^Vhere  or  how  he  -was  lodged  nobody  knew.  Sickened  by 
1  dvlays  and  disappoinlmcnle,''  when  he  sought  admisHion  into  periodicals, 
a  translator,  willing  to  be  a  literary  drudge,  a  bookseller's  hack,  any- 
A  Goold  keep  away  actual  starvation — for  it  had  nearly  come  to  that  when  a 
6wnd  ODca  rliscovered  him,  and  ascertained  that  ho  had  boen  three  days  without 
iaoA — no  woudiir  he  "  wished  he  could  lie  down  quietly,  die,  and  be  forgotten." 
Wfnip*.  having  missed  him  for  many  weeks,  went  in  search  of,  and  fouud,  him  in  a 
tniMrahle  attic.  "  His  landlady  spoke  of  him  in  terms  of  pity,  represented  him  ns 
IB  p«at  distrea* ;  sbo  was  afraid  he  denied  himself  the  commonest  necessaries  ;  he 
HiptKmd  in  bad  spirits,  dressed  but  indifferently,  shnt  himself  up  for  days  together 
b  hi*  roum  without  sending  for  any  provisions,  and  when  ho  went  ont,  it  was  only  at 
M^tbll."  Yet  ho  might  have  had  help  ;  more  than  one  of  bis  good  and  loving 
WDlbars  would  have  given  it,  not  out  uf  superflnities,  but  out  of  needs  ;  and  when 
Banlm  l«Bdorrd  aid  (although  Hanim  was  himself,  at  that  time,  hardly  better  off)  it 
VH  iDdigDaully  rejttctod.  Ho  had  the  proverbial  waywardness  of  genius  ;  Iho  pride 
Ihst  diMi  nut  ape  humility :  he  had  all  sorts  of  aliases,  oud  shrunk  from  ^ving 
Dotoricty  to  hi*  own  name.  Ho  socms  to  liave  had  a  morbid  horror  of  pnlronnge, 
I  Bway  with  apparent  loathing  Iram  even  the  friendship  that  would  have 
d  to  his  necessities. 


J 
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His  novel,  ''  The  Collegians,"  did,  indeed,  find  its  way  to  fame,  and  bo  did  his 
tales  of  <<  The  Munster  Festivals,"  but  the  charmer  whispered  to  him  in  vain  ;*  his 
very  heart  seemed  blighted ;  and  he  sought  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  found  shelter  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cross. 

In  1886,  when  I  saw  him  at  Limerick,  he  had  determined  npon  joining  some 
religious  fraternity.  He  had  obtained  and  nourished  an  idea  that  his  novels  were 
sins,  of  which  he  ought  to  repent ;  and  that  poetry  was  an  offering  at  the  feet  of 
Satan,  instead  of  grateful  incense  to  the  God  of  Mercy  and  of  Love.  As  a  preparation 
for  his  future,  one  gloomy  night  he  burned  all  his  manuscripts,  and  wrote  no  more ; 
he  joined  the  **  Society  of  Christian  Brothers  *' — '<a  society  that,  besides  fulfilling  all 
the  pious  exercises  of  the  monastic  state,  devotes  its  best  energies  to  the  religions 
and  moral  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  poor."  Li  this  new  vocation  he  mig^t 
have  been  very  useful ;  but  the  lamp  had  burned  down,  there  was  little  oil  left,  it 
flickered  and  died  out. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1840,  he  was  laid  in  **  the  little  burying-ground "  on 
Shandon  Hill,  Cork,  where,  as  he  had  written,  '*  the  headstones  of  a  few  Brothers 
invite  us  to  a  de  profundis  and  a  thought  on  the  end  of  all  things."  It  was  of  fever 
he  died  ;  but  the  seed  of  death  had  been  planted  **  long  ago,"  and  he  was  an  easy 
victim  to  the  common  enemy — or  friend — of  humankind.  Thus  his  prophecy  of 
himself  was  fulfilled  : — 

"  In  the  time  of  my  boyhood  I  had  a  atrange  feeling, 
That  I  waa  to  die  in  the  noon  of  my  day." 

I  recall  him,  and  with  mournful  satisfaction,  as  I  saw  him  at  Cork  in  1889  ;  he 
was  dressed  not  as  a  monk,  but  in  the  half-clerical  garb  of  ''  the  Brothers."  The 
melancholy  of  his  countenance,  and  the  subdued  solemnity  of  manner  that  had 
impressed  me  in  bis  youth,  had  become  deeper,  more  solemn,  and  more  sad.  I  can 
but  compare  him  then  to  a  hunted  stag,  that,  wayworn,  panting,  and  shaken  in  limb 
and  heart  by  efforts  to  escape,  rolls  its  large,  earnest,  and  melancholy  eyes,  as  it 
draws  a  last  breath  and  sinks  on  the  sward  a  victim  to  eager  and  relentless  hounds. 

But  the  fate  of  Gerald  Griffin  might  have  been  far  different.  He  had  to  endure 
no  self-reproach ;  nothing  of  immorality  or  wrong-doing  had  engendered  remorse. 
He  was  not,  as  his  friend  Banim  was,  a  martyr  to  disease  ;  indeed,  his  health  never 
gave  way  in  the  contest ;  he  had  friends  who,  if  not  wealthy,  we^  prosperous,  who 
had  helped,  and  would  have  continued  to  help,  him  '^  up  the  steep ;"  appreciating 
admirers  were  numerous,  and  critics  had  never  been  ''  unkind."  He  was  simply  a 
coward  in  the  battle  of  life.  He  had  suffered  privations  and  disappointments ;  but 
who  has  obtained  literary  distinction  without  them  ?  These  were  almost  his  only 
pangs  ;  and  when  hope  altogether  left  him,  and  he  sought  escape  in  solitude  and 
ascetic  gloom,  victory  was  almost  within  his  reach,  and  he  knew  it  to  be  so ;  he 
'*  gave  in"  when  he  might  have  run  the  race  that  was  set  before  him,  to  arrive  in 
triumph  at  the  goal,  and  to  wear  the  crown  he  could  have  won. 

*  Twenty  yean  after  his  first  attempts  to  bring  it  on  the  stage,  the  rejected  of  the  managera,  his  play,  G^w^pw, 
was  produced  at  Dmry  Lane  by  Macready,  and  was  "  eminently  snccessniL"  Griffin  had  uien  been  two  yeaxB  in 
the  grave. 


SAMUEL   LOVER. 


SAMUEL  LOVER. 

Ip  k  VuDor;  of  Sawtei.  Lover  is  associated,  with  tbat  of  I.mly  Morgan,  it  is  not 
beeaOH  tHey  were  friends.  They  were  friends,  indeed,  at  an  oarliiir  period  of  the 
fooDg  pMt-arUst's  career,  but  "  my  lady,"  perhapB,  assumed  too  much,  »nd  Lover 
wu  difpOHcd  to  eoDCodo  too  little,  for  she  considered  him  indebted  to  ber  for  much 
of  bis  bme,  while  be  was  disposed  to  think  she  stood  in  the  way  of  it ;  and  they 
qtunvUad  thenceforward  for  their  lives. 

Lover  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1792,  and  died  in  18G9.  He  was  twice  married, 
•nd  leaves  a  daughter  by  his  first  wife  ;  she  Is  the  wife  of  a  distingaished  Geruan 
fLraCtaaer.  He  enjoyed,  for  some  years  before  his  death,  one  of  the  literary  pensions. 
Rest,  and  a  steady  income  derived  from  his  songs  and  plays,  made  his  later  days 
emnlortkble.  He  resided  some  time  at  Hevenonks,  removing  to  Jersey,  where  in 
Iruquillity  and  comfort,  carefully  watched  and  tended  by  his  devoted  wife,  he  died. 
Ha  IS  baned  at  Kensal  Green,  where  she  has  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

Lovor  began  life  as  a  misiatore  painter,  and  attained  high  professional  standing, 
of  his  productions  would  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  those  of  the  best  artists 

hi*  time.  Dnt  at  a  very  early  age  be  wrote  verses  and  composed  music — 
'iVnowing,  DO  doubt,  generally  from  old  or  obsolete  Irish  airs,  as  in  the  case  of 
^'Boiy  O'Uore"  and  "  Molly  Carew;"  others,  however,  he  claimed  to  have  origi- 
hM,  «•  "  The  Angela'  ^liiaper."  Of  the  science  he  knew  little  ;  but  he  hod  a 
MDmI  Mr,  refined  taste,  and  a  voice  of  limited  compass,  but  much  eipression.  He 
vuaiao  ao  admirable  riicoitfi-Mr— of  Irish  stories  especially.  Those  wbo  have  beard 
Mm  raeit*  his  "  Now  Pittatcys  "  and  "  Will  ye  lend  me  the  loan  of  a  gridiron  ?"  will 
not  eaaily  forgat  them.  He  also  wrote  a  dozen  or  more  of  successful  dramas,  some 
(if  whi«h  keep  places  on  the  stage,  as  The  Irish  Lion  and  Thr  Whitf  lioru  of  tht 
Pffpm.'  He  did,  indeed,  make  an  effort  to  act  as  well  as  to  write  thorn  ;  but  his 
Mting  wu  a  failure,  although  be  succeeded  in  giving  reading- lectures  that  were 
both  in  England  and  America. 

I  copy  Mrs.  Hall's  Memory  of  the  artist-poet  :— 
The  ninch-admired  novel  of  '  Rory  O'More '  grew  out  of  the  popularity  of  the 

ig  of  that  name.  The  melody  had  a  wonderful  '  run  ' — on  street  organs  as  well 
as  in  lli«  drawbgroom.  It  keeps  its  place  in  both,  and  is  a  favourite  with  our  con- 
titwDtal  neighbours.  Not  long  ago,  at  Brussels,  we  heard  the  bugler  of  the  omnibus 
to  Waterloo  mnking  tbe  streets  re-echo  to  the  playful  air  of  '  Rory  O'More.' 
Ifr.  Iionr'a  'Handy  Andy'  was  the  moat  national,  if  not  the  most  successful,  of 

■■  ni  ontas  to  tba  idmlnUc  usting  at  IVnnr.    Foot  Tttodc  Fov*r,  who  n  lod  \b  tba 
-"-'  ' —  *' —  "— "^  —  ■'  ■ ' —  ' '  ■-'■  -'  — n  booTxnt  with  bop*, 


MUBg   , 


_-. ._»Iil»T(r».  flr«*i 

, d  DiDMr  nlahts  at  fl»  AddpU,  1 

DtlMMbCT-~afl«ttHBUI<irth*D)d.    ~ 


i>,ud>'Bilual* 


■W  w  bMau  to  tlw  Mj  ItliL    He  ii 


, of  tlw  bi... 

anMrnllo  man.  anH!hp«l.ai*rind,7*tvl ._ — .  _._ ^. 
WBiT oOy:  ba  'sanr  ''onr-did'  liii  fnu:  tattntA  lo  ba,  md 
not,  homnv.  k  man  '■"'*■■"'  of  Lii  eavntrjOKa ;  Ix  kr* ' — 
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his  Irish  novels,  ahonnding  in  that  racy  Irish  homoor,  and  illominated  by  sudden 
flashes  of  wit,  with  which  he  knew  how  to  enrich  his  inimitable  shorter  storiee.  As 
a  lecturer  Mr.  Lover  had  to  contend  against  physical  defects  which  would  have 
swamped  a  less  persevering  or  adventurous  spirit  at  the  onset ;  but  in  England  and 
America  he  lectured  with  great  success.  His  voice,  both  in  singing  and  speaking, 
was  feeble,  yet  he  managed  to  make  expression  take  the  place  of  strength ;  and 
the  interest  of  his  audience,  once  excited,  he  never  suffered  to  flag.  Hjs  features 
were  really  better  than  those  of  his  matchless  countryman,  *  Tom  Moore/  but  they 
had  not  the  buoyant,  joyeuse  expression,  the  '  fly-away-care  *  bewitchment  of 

*  The  poet  of  aU  drdea,  axid  the  iterlMf  of  hii  own.' 

Still,  the  next  delight  to  hearing  Moore  discourse  the  sweet  music  of  his  country  was 
to  hear  *  Sam  Lover  *  murmur  *  The  Angels*  Whisper,*  *  The  Fairy  Boy,*  *  The  Four- 
leaved  Shamrock,'  or  abandoning  pathos  for  humour,  burst  into  '  Molly  Garew,'  or 
any  one  of  those  '  rollicking  *  yet  delicate  songs  that  never  called  a  blush,  except  of 
innocent  pleasure,  to  a  wonuin's  cheek.     Certainly  Lover 

*Ban  through  each  change  of  the  lyre,' 

and  if  not  exactly  '  master  of  all,*  out  of  more  than  two  hundred  lyrics  he  has  left 
some  that  will  strike  the  heart,  and  dim,  as  well  as  brighten,  the  eyes  of  all  true 
lovers  of  genuine  melody  and  poetry  as  long  as  the  English  language  endures.**  * 


THE  EEV.   GEORGE  CROLY. 

Cboly  excelled  in  many  ways — poet,  dramatist,  biographer,  novelist,  historian,  com- 
mentator, public  speaker,  preacher,  and  political  writer.  He  wrote  a  successful  play, 
Pride  shall  have  a  Fall ;  he  was  the  author  of  two  popular  novels,  '*  Salathiel  *'  and 
'*  Marston ;  **  and  he  produced  several  works  on  abstruse  matters  of  theology — among 
the  rest  a  new  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John. 

Jerdan  says  that  Croly*s  two  sisters,  his  wife  (a  Miss  Begbie),  and  his  eldest 
daughter  were  *'  poetesses"  of  no  mean  order. 

Croly  was  a  large  and  heavy  man,  ponderous  in  appearance  and  in  manner ;  his 
head  was  much  beyond  the  usual  size ;  the  forehead  broad  but  receding ;  the  organ 
of  benevolence  was  not  there,  and  there  was  very  little  of  that  of  veneration.  It 
was  essentially  a  Celtic  head.  His  voice  was  loud  and  solemn,  but  not  impressive ; 
there  was  nothing  of  conciliation  in  it ;  nothing  of  the  gentle  and  persuasive  elements 
so  valuable  io  the  Christian  teacher.  I  did  not  often  hear  him  preach :  he  had  a 
sort  of  rude  and,  indeed,  angry  eloquence,  that  would  have  stood  him  in  better  stead 
at  the  bar  than  in  the  pulpit.     His  voice,  aspect,  and  manner  %dtogether,  would  have 


*  A  memoir  of  Samuel  Lover  han  been  pnbUshed  bj  one  of  hiii  firienda  (Ba jle  Bernard,  who  haa  died  aiiiee  it 
wa«  pablishedS  Xo  doubt  the  materials  were  farniffhed  bf  LoTer*s  widow.  The  work  ia  in  ao  ibr  aatiafiuslorx  that 
it  does  ample  justice  to  his  value  as  an  author,  and  his  worth  as  a  man.  But  it  oannoi  be  deacxibed  aa  altoseths 
aatiafifM^ry. 


THE  REV.   GEORGE  CROLY. 


"  told  "  well  on  the  Bench,  where  he  would  certainly  have  been  "  a  terror  to  evil- 
do«n."  It  yrill  be  seen  that  Croly  did  not  impress  me  favoumbly  ;  yet  nt  one  period 
I  wu  thrown  mach  in  bis  way :  we  were  assoriated  to  promote  the  purpose  of  a 
pinte  chaiity,  and  he  wrote  weekly,  from  1839  to  ISiO,  the  leading  articles  for 
tbo  Brilaimia  newspaper,  of  which  I  was  some  yeara  the  directing  editor.  Bo  was 
1  &erce  potitician,  and  bated  politieol  opponents. 

In  1888  I  applied  to  him  for  some  aid  to  &  biography;  he  indignantly  refaaed  it, 
writing.  "  I  mnat  requeat  that  nothing  whatever  shall  be  said  about  me  or  my  career 
ia  may  work  of  yours,  or  where  you  have  any  inflaence.  I  should  regard  it  as  the 
but  personal  offence.     There  is,  therefore,  an  end  of  the  matter." 

He  ehang«d  his  mind,  and  some  time  afterwards  supplied  me  with  a  long  memoir, 
in  whirb.  however,  be  weis  by  no  moaua  commuaicalivo  concerning  himself;  indeed, 
1  had  afterwuds  reason  to  know  that  the  subject  might  have  been  distasteful  to  him, 
and  with  good  reaeon, 

Oufl  nf  the  latest  incidents  of  hia  life  was  very  gratifying  to  bim.  During  the 
nayoratty  of  bu  friend  Sir  Francia  Qrabam  Uoon,  his  admirers  and  parishioners 
nbMrib«d  to  present  to  bim  a  testimonial.  Strange  to  say,  the  testimonial  was  his 
ewD  boat.* 

Croly  was  eloquent  in  tbo  brief  speech  be  delivered  ou  the  gccasioo  :  althougb 
tged  then,  ho  seemed  vivacious  in  body  and  in  mind. 

He  was  bom  in  1780,  and  died  suddenly,  near  bis  residence  in  Bloomsbury 

8qiiar«,  on  the  £4tb  of  November,  1800,     In  England  he  was  first  a  curate  on 

Ou  akirta  of  bleak  and  barren  Diu-tmoor ;  and  it  was  not  until  18<t5  that  church 

]nfenuent  cama  to  him.     There  was   a  huge  gap  between,  and  if  Croly  were  a 

disappointed  clergyman,"  it  ia  no  wonder.     To  himself,  no  doubt,  he  refers  in 

lines; — 

■II*kI  tkflV,  Uu  of  Inldlcet: 
»Bni  111*  nuliw  ^Irtt  Elwlml : 

Nlnit^ltiK  tn  t£e  righlsmi  wiH,  I 

Chuntpion  of  Oud>iliirlit*id  Uwii  I 

t<e«i  Oh  lUn  or  Of  lunlat 
Win  tbeprlie  tliat  ■li(nJill>«Uiuu1'* 

For  some  time  he  bad  the  chaplaincy  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  but  resigned  it 
baaiue  some  of  the  managers  of  the  charity  thought  bis  sermons  to  be  above  the 
eontpnbenaton  of  bis  hearers.  Croly  protested  that  bis  auditors  were  not  merely 
tte  children  and  servants  of  the  institution,  but  dwellers  in  the  neigbbunrbood— a 
BWgbboitrbood  nbicb,  be  said,  "  contained  perhaps  the  most  intelligent  popaiation 
b  England,"  and  who  bad  become  indifferent  or  disdainful  of  Christianity  because  of 
"tlM  verbiage  of  which  they  heard  so  much." 

*'  Thwr  alitmation,"  be  wrote,  "  is  not  from  religion,  but  from  the  senseless  argn- 
Bant  Bod  the  aballow  appeal,  from  the  tiresome  reiteration  of  obsolete  trivialities  and 
itmrj  traisms,  from  patbos  without  feeling,  and  all  that  dull  paDtotnitne  of  oratory 
ID  vliJtb  ■  white  handkerchief  is  a  figure  of  speech." 


Sqnai 
^H    Ibe  a 
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EEV.   CHAELES  MATUEIN. 

Amono  those  who  attained  large  popularity  in  Dnhlin  when  Lady  Morgan  was 
famous  there,  was  the  Eev.  Chables  Matubin.  It  was  he  who  introduced  me  to 
'*  my  lady/'  and  he  honoured  me  with  his  ''  patronage/'  I  do  not  mean  the  sentence 
as  a  sneer,  for  he  had  then  achieved  renown,  and  I  was  hut  on  the  threshold  of  "  a 
life  of  letters.'*  I  had  then  published  a  poem  which  attracted  his  attention;  it  is 
utterly  forgotten,  as  it  ought  to  be. 

As  the  author  of  two  successful  tragedies,  Bertram  and  Manuel  (in  which  the 
elder  Eean  sustained  the  leading  parts),  and  of  several  popular  novels,  the  name  is 
not  one  that  I  can  pass  over  in  my  ''  Memories,"  independently  of  the  obligation  he 
conferred  on  me.  Moreover,  he  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  although  probably  be 
mistook  his  calling  when  he  entered  the  Church.  Among  his  many  eccentricities  I 
remember  one :  it  was  his  habit  to  compose  while  walking  about  his  large  and 
scantily- furnished  house ;  and  always,  on  such  occasions,  he  placed  a  wafer  on  his 
forehead — a  sign  that  none  of  his  family  or  servants  were  to  address  him  then — to 
endanger  the  loss  of  a  thought  that  might  enlighten  a  world.* 

He  was  always  in  ''difficulties."  In  Lady  Morgan's  Memoirs  it  is  stated  that 
Sir  Charles  Morgan  raised  a  subscription  for  Maturin,  and  supplied  him  with  £50. 
''  The  use  he  made  of  the  money  was  to  give  a  grand  party.  There  was  little  fur- 
niture in  the  reception-room,  but  at  one  end  of  it  there  had  been  erected  an  old 
theatrical  property-throne,  and  under  a  canopy  of  crimson  velvet  sat — ^Mr.  and  Sirs. 
Maturin  !  "     He  was  bom  in  1782,  and  died  in  1824. 


EICHAED  LALOE  SHIEL. 

Although  Richard  Lalob  Shiel  was  Master  of  the  Mint,  he  was  also  the  author 
of  a  successful  tragedy,  Evadne,  and  took  high  stand  as  an  author.  He  was  bom  in 
1791,  and  died  in  1851,  at  Florence,  where  he  was  British  Envoy.  As  one  of  the 
leading  Eoman  Catholics  who  fought  side  by  side  with  O'Connell  for  the  **  eman- 
cipation "  they  obtained,  he  made  himself  a  name  in  Ireland — where,  however,  it  is 
forgotten  now,  for  he  was  a  staunch  adherent  to  the  Union  that  binds  the  two 
countries,  and  did  not  follow  his  *'  leader  "  in  his  insane  efforts  for  **  Repeal."  Shiel 
was  the  very  opposite  of  O'Connell  in  person,  mind,  and  pursuits ;  the  one  was 
''burly  and  big,"  the  other  small  of  frame,  and  constitutionally  delicate;  the  one 
had  a  powerful  voice,  that  could  have  filled  the  Coliseum,  that  of  the  other  was  thin 
and  weak,  and  sometimes  fell  into  a  positive  squeak.  Yet  Shiel  was  perhaps  more 
of  an  orator  than  O'Connell ;  he  was  not  a  ready  speaker,  and  had  to  learn  his  best 
speeches  by  heart.     His  most  famous  oration  is  in  print — that  delivered  at  Pen- 

*  The  anecdote  in  related  by  Lockhart  m  hia  "  Life  of  Soott"  Bat  I  baTo  seen  Matmln  so  **  deoorated."  Sir 
Walter  Soott  deacribed  hia  trairedy  of  £0r(ram  aa**ffTandandpovexfiil;  the  language  moat  animated  and  poetioal ; 
and  the  chazaoteia  aketohed  with  *  masteriy  entbnoaam." 
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innfton  H«atb.  It  is  a,  grand  display  of  eloquence,  aod  did  much  to  accomplish  the 
oljcet  for  which  the  great  meeting  was  held — to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  England  in 
IVMMDg  the  Catholic  claims  on  the  Govarnmeat.  But  that  speech  was  not  delivered 
kit  was  printed.  It  was  said,  and  gonerally  believeil  at  the  time,  that  he  lost  the 
ibttiD  copy  of  it  rri  ruale  to  the  place  of  asaonably. 
~~  '.  was  a  man  of  kindly  uatiiro,  very  agreeable  in  manners,  and  a  thorough 
[nan  ;  while  hia  person,  thongh  small,  was  much  in  his  favour. 


THOMAS   COLLEY  GRATTAN. 


■B  wu  another  eminent  Irishman — Thomas  Collkt  GBATTiN — who  for  more 
half  a  century  oconpied  a  prominent  position  in  literature,  and  a  position  still 
prominent  in  society.  Thongh  an  aged  man  before  he  died,  he  looked  young  to 
».  .dSt ;  and  his  natural  gaiety  of  mind  and  manners  seemed  but  little  impaired  by 
jiMTB.  He  cannot  be  described  as  an  author  by  profession  ;  his  novels  were  results  of 
frvqncat  travels  on  the  Continent,  a  long  residence  in  Belgium,  and,  it  ma}'  he,  a 
gtneral  love  of  literature  ;  bnt  Fate  bad  been  more  anspioioua  to  him  than  to  many 
of  bk  brathren  of  the  pen.  He  was  for  many  years  Consul  at  Boston,  and  after- 
wuds  h«ld  a  nimilar  post  at  Antwerp,  where  English  visitora  ever  found  in  him  a 
ready  adviser  and  friend.  From  that  post  ha  retired  in  favour  of  one  of  his  sons, 
apniduig  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  elegant  and  comfortable  leisore,  with  nothing 
lo  lin  lint  to  enjoy  himself ;  and  that  he  did  to  the  full.  He  was  bom  in  Dublin  in 
17BS.  Mid  died  in  July,  1804. 


SIR  JAMES   EMERSON   TENNENT.   BART. 

AinmnB  eminent  Irishman  was  Sir  JAuna  Emerson  Tehnemt.  Bart.  I  Icnew 
Ur.  Etneraon  buforo  he  became  famous  and  took  the  name  of  his  lady,  when  bin 
|vMpfct  of  representing  in  Parlittmeiit  his  native  city  (Bi-lfast)  was  remote  and 
UDftU,  althnugh  from  the  commencement  of  his  career  he  gave  promise  of  achieving 
tha  distioctiou  at  which  he  aimed.  Ue  was  active,  energetic,  and  intelligent ;  a  good 
and  tttwnt  speaker;  and  bis  latest  work,  resulting  from  his  official  residecco  at 
C«]rli>o,  supplies  conclusive  evidence  that  his  powers  of  obeorva^on  were  great,  his 
eapvilj  Urge,  his  abilities,  indeed,  of  a  high  order;  and  tliat  it  was  by  no  wcana 
•Uogatbar  by  chance  that  he  was  elevated  to  a  potdliou  which,  at  the  outset  of  life, 
MMBwd  sa  far  ont  of  his  reach.  Sloreover,  ho  had  personal  advantages  which 
■Mated  him  wlaen  other  aids  were  his :  he  was  handsome  of  person,  and  I'ssf  ntially 
■eoorleaa*  getitleman,  who  ueglecled  none  of  the  niuior  arts  by  which  fritinds  ar« 
Be  was  bom  uriy  in  the  present  century,  and  died  in  March,  ISOS). 
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SHEEIDAN  KNOWLES. 

And  rarely  a  word  is  dae  to  the  memory  of  Shebidan  Enowles.  He  was  thorongfaly 
GENUINE — simple,  natural,  and  good — a  nature  anspofled  by  great  success.  He  was 
humble  as  a  child  when  the  press  and  the  public  proclaimed  him  the  first  writer  of 
tragedies  of  the  age ;  and  he  had  a  right  to  high  rank,  if  to  produce  a  successfol 
tragedy  be,  as  it  is  considered  to  be,  the  loftiest  achievement  of  genius. 

Yes,  he  was  a  very  simple  man ;  there  was  not  an  atom  of  affectation,  pretence, 
or  assumption  about  him ;  he  looked  what  he  was — a  child  of  nature,  although  his 
associations  had  been  all  his  life  long  with  the  footlights. 

Macready  told  me  of  his  utter  astonishment  when  Knowles  read  to  the  great  actor 
the  grandest  of  his  plays — Virfjinius,  **  What ! "  he  said,  half  pleasantly  and  half 
seriously,  **  you  the  author  of  that  tragedy !  Why,  you  look  more  like  the  captain 
of  a  Leith  smack  ! "  And  so  he  did  in  those  days,  for  he  had  a  ruddy  complexion 
that  indicated  little  of  the  lamp,  and  a  cheerfulness  of  air  and  manner  that  spoke 
nothing  of  hope  deferred. 

He  was  but  a  poor  actor.  The  **  brogue  **  never  quite  left  him,  and  his  mind 
seemed  more  intent  on  the  matter  than  the  manner  of  the  stage.  Yet  in  some  parts 
in  his  own  plays  he  achieved  considerable  repute — notably  as  Master  Walter  in  the 
Hmichback,  His  earnestness  and  deep  feeling  were  sound  atonements  for  lack  of 
dramatic  skill. 

It  is  known  that  in  his  later  days  he  became  (or  at  all  events  took  the  role  of)  a 
Baptist  minister.  It  was  not  my  good  fortune  ever  to  have  heard  him  preach,  which 
I  now  much  regret,  although  I  am  told  it  was  a  performance  that  one  might  have 
been  satisfied  to  witness  but  once. 

I  remember  Harley  relating  to  me  an  encounter  with  him  in  an  omnibus.  Harley 
said,  **  Why,  Sheridan,  you  have  not  been  to  see  us  lately.'*  "  Oh,  no  I  "  was  the 
reply,  in  a  tone  subdued  to  sadness  ;  **  1  have  given  up  all  such  sinful  thoughts  and 
pleasures  1'*  After  a  while,  however,  the  old  leaven  was  uppermost.  Suddenly  he 
seemed  alive,  and  exclaimed,  **  But,  by  the  way,  how  do  you  get  on  with  your  pan- 
tomime this  year  ?  ** 

We  can  scarcely  fancy  the  change — from  the  pleasant  to  the  sedate,  the  gay  to 
the  lugubrious — Sheridan  Knowles  **  doffing  his  gaudy  suit,*'  his  coat  of  motley,  and 
becoming 

"  by  commutatioii  stnuigo, 
A  reTerend  divine." 

But  whatever  and  wherever  he  was,  Sheridan  Enowles  was  in  earnest — simple, 
honest,  and  true  always.  He  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1784,  and  died  in  London  on 
the  1st  of  December,  18G2,  having  been  twice  married,  and  leaving  children  by  his 
first  wife. 
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WILLIAM   CARLETON. 

I  UEW  bnt  little  of  Cablbtok.  Althongk  nndoDbtedly  a  powerful  writer. «  vigorous 
t  Monntc  dvtioeator  of  Irisli  obaracter — one,  indeeJ,  whose  worka  will  always 
I  vftluo,  KD  increaaiD);  value,  as  Irish  peculiarities  become  lefls  and  less  distinct 
i  formidable — he  was  not  respected  in  the  better  circles  of  the  city  in  which 
■dwelt,  Dublin  ;  while  his  habits  were  sach  as,  in  a  degree,  to  exclude  him  from 
lety. 

A  essentially  a  peasant — peasnnt-bora  and  peasant-bred.  Educated  among 
« who  Douriahcd  intense  hatred  of  England  and  Protestantism ;  brou^t  np  to 
^  priest ;  mingling  from  childhood  with  the  people  he  was  afterwards  to  depict, 
siring  the  manners  be  was  to  describe,  and  cherishing  the  prejudices  which  formed 
I  Rtapla  of  bis  stories,  it  is  no  marvel  if  bo  were  a  coarse  delineator,  and  exhibited 
S  worst  features  of  the  national  character. 

rlu  the  eabin,  the  bodge  school,  the  "  shebceti,"  among  "  the  factions,"  he  received 
I  aarly  cdncalion  ;  and  the  "  schooling  "  appertaining  to  them  no  one  has  ever 

1  with  saeb  fidelity. 

I  Tbe  grade  he  pictures  Is  below  that  of  Banim,  and  far  beneath  that  of  Griffin. 

f  bad  much  the  same  training  ;  but  the  companionship  of  these  two  was  not 

lued,  as  was  that  of  Carleton,  to  the  classes  that  perpetuated  prejudice;  they 

r,  by  comparison,  gentlemen  ;  they  had,   at  least,  associated  witli  gentlemen, 

iDo  ba  was  what  in  Ireland  they  call  a"jRckeen."    Yet  perhaps  be  surpassed 

Q  the  power  with  which  he  painted  pictures  from  the  life,  and  has  certainly 

left  behind  him  books  tbut  will,  one  dny  or  other,  interest  as  traits  and  stories  of 

a  time  a*  much  forgotten  as  is  the  old  Honnun  language  in  the  Irish  barony  of 

Forth. 

Tfaerewere  other  reasons  that  made  him  lose  cnste,  low  as  it  was.    He  "tamed" 
fts  a  Protestant  one  day,  a  Catholic  the  next,  and  again  a  Pro- 
mt, when  the  conviction  of  the  moment  was  stilled  or  stified. 

•  was  rather  above  than  below  the  middle  size,  thick-sot,  with  a  face  of  the 

ir  Iriab  type,  giving  bltlc  indication  of  the  great  ability  he  undoubtedly  possessed. 

•  net,  bo  had  one  of  the  Crown  pensioDB  of  £200  a  year.     There  were  scores 

I  by  whom  it  was  better  deserved,  bnt,  like  most  things  that  are 

id,  it  MVoured  of  "  a  job."    He  waa  bom  in  179S,  and  died  in  January. 
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my  who  regret  the  absence  from  earth  of  "  Father  Pront  " — the  Rxv. 
KiMT ;  not  thai  bo  had  many  uf  the  i]naliticg  that  endear  man  to  man. 
d  of  hie  life  he  had,  1  believe,  very  social  iiualilies — perhaps  too  many, 
a  ernnfognmx  in  bis  early  manhood,  but  of  late  be  was  entirely  absorbed 
Bia  vieits  to  London  were  not  oilon  ;  they  seemed   hurried,  as  if  be 
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longed  to  retnm  to  his  life  of  mingled  anchorite  and  sensualist  in  Paris,  where  of 
him  and  his  attic  many  strange  stories  are  told. 

Francis  Mahony  was  horn  in  Cork,  in  the  year  1800.  His  father  was  a  respeeted 
merchant  of  that  city,  and  in  his  youth  he  lacked  nothing  that  money  could  procure. 
As  a  Eoman  Catholic,  however,  and  the  son  of  a  tradesman,  he  did  not  find  his  way 
into  **  society,"  for  the  prejudices  of  religion  and  caste  ran  high  there  at  that  time. 
He  was,  therefore,  educated  in  France  and  in  Rome.  Ma3rnooth  did  not  then  exist : 
happy  would  it  he  for  Ireland  if  it  had  never  existed.  The  Irish  priests  that  were 
educated  on  the  Continent,  hy  associating  with  gentlemen,  and  in  comparative  freedom 
from  fetters  of  higotry,  became  enlightened,  intelligent,  and  liberal. 

In  1885,  or  thereabouts,  Mahony  became  a  permanent  resident  in  London, 
joining  a  '*  band  of  brothers  "  who  founded  and  conducted  Fraaer^s  Magazine,  It 
was  then  different  from  what  it  is  now.  It  was  very  brilliant ;  its  writers  were  the 
most  renowned  ''  wits  "  of  the  metropolis  ;  but  its  object  was  to  imitate  the  worst 
features  of  Blackicood ;  and  if  it  gave  the  world  much  that  was  valuable,  it  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  worst  passions  that  are  public  and  private  afflictions. 

Maclise  was  their  artist ;  he  was  then  beginning  his  career,  and  carefully  con- 
cealed his  connection  with  the  periodical.* 

I  spent  an  evening  at  one  of  their  Symposiums,  held  in  an  obscure  public-house, 
somewhere  in  Soho,  with  the  '*  wits ''  who  then  sustained  Eraser's  Magazine. 
'*  Prout"  was  in  the  chair."  There  were  present  Percy  Banks,  who  married  a  sister 
of  the  artist  Maclise ;  Churchill,  a  reckless  man  of  genius,  who  was  literally  a  "  man 
about  town ; "  Frazer,  who  edited  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Magazine ;  and  others  whose 
names  I  do  not  remember.  They  were,  excepting  Maclise,  fast  men  all  of  them. 
Their  habits  did  not  suit  mine  ;  and  though  I  know  there  was  abundance  of  wit  as 
well  as  wine,  I  do  not  recall  the  evening  with  pleasure.  Mahony  was  a  **  wit "  of 
the  better  and  of  the  worst  order ;  a  writer  of  great  ability ;  while  his  knowledge  of 
the  dead  languages  was  profound  and  ever  ready.  His  translations  of  several  modem 
songs  into  Latin  are  among  the  triumphs  of  the  pen.  His  attempt  to  show  the 
number  of  foreign  tongues,  ancient  and  modern,  from  which  Moore  borrowed  his 
rich  melodies — by  protended  extracts  from  many  imagined  writers — are  among  the 
marvels  of  authorship. 

Mahony  generally  *<  gave  us  a  call "  when  he  visited  London.  Sometimes  he 
would  enter  our  drawing-room,  keep  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  look  all  about  him, 
make  some  observation  such  as  '*  You  have  changed  your  curtains  since  I  was  here 
last,"  bid  us  good  morning,  and  retire — his  visit  occupying  some  three  minutes.  At 
other  times  he  would  sit  and  have  **a  chat"  about  old  times  and  forgotten  people  ; 
then  his  remarks  would  be  "pithy"  and  to  the  point,  the  geniality  of  his  nature 

*  The  earlier  volumes  of  Fraser'a  Magazine^  between  1829  and  1834  or  1835,  contain  many  imrtnuts  oi  dit- 
tingnisbed  pernons  drawn  and  et^ed  by  Maclise  ;  they  were  associated  with  a  page  of  biography  and  criticinn  firom 
the  pen  of  l)r.  Maginn.  As  these  matters  were  sometimes  bitterly  sarcastic,  a  degree  oi  mystery  was  kept  up  as 
to  artist  and  author.  The  portraits  may  therefore  be  said  to  have  been  obtained  "  surreptitiously  "  yet  they  are 
admirable  as  likenesses,  and  capital  as  specimens  of  art.  Few  or  none  of  the  persons  imrtrayed  actually  sat  for  their 
portraits.  The  series  would  form  a  curious  and  interesting  collection  if  brought  together,  although  nine  out  of  ten 
of  the  subjects  are  now  gone  from  earth  I  cannot  at  the  moment  recall  any  who  are  now  living  except  Thomas 
Carlyle  and  Mrs.  8.  C.  Hull.  Tlie  whr)le  of  the  pages  have  been  recently  collected,  admirably  edited,  largely  added 
to,  and  published  by  Chatto  and  Windus. 
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pill  come  out,  and  be  was  the  pleasant,  intelligent,  and  agreeable  companiou. 
t  g«Dial  ho  was  not;  he  was  terse,  sharp,  ootl  often  bitter;  and  although  bia 
bstastical  training  bud  rendered  him  cautious  to  a  degree  that  mnoiinted  to  sus- 
inally  ho  would  indalgo  in  praise  as  well  as  ceosure,  and  seem  to  ei^oy 
\  ono  as  niQcb  as  be  did  the  other. 

pKo  doubt  be  was  a  Jesuit  as  well  as  a  priest.     He  was  accused,  indeed,  of  being 

r  more  nor  less  than  "  a  spy  ;"  and  it  is  not  unlikely  tltat  be  wus  in  conUnual 

mnmcatioi)  with  the  General  of  the  Order  concerning  a  hundred  things  of  which 

ra>  supposed  to  take  no  note. 

\  A  wriUtr  in  the  Pall  Mall  Oaxette  (C.  L.  G.),  who  knew  biiu  well,  asserts  that — 


^He  myht  bare  bad  ■  oirdillai's  but  bnt  for  that  wliicb 

ptW  impreued  were 
1  Ihat  he  might  hop« 


is  iinnut«d  to  bin  ai  bia  one  n«at  fault 

.titUIuj.     At  Rome,  wo  atronptW  impreaaed  were  the  leading  moo  of  tbo  Chnnh  with  hi) 

i«  thitt  it  Wiia  inliinatfd  lo  him  that  he  might  hope  ta  rise  high  in  hiDDUn  ecfsleaiiutical  it  bs 

devote  hii  eiduaiTB  aorTinw  to  the  Pope.    Ua  assented  ;  a  period  of  probation  vol  aaai^ed, 

whivh  it  vaa  ucertained  that   his  notions  of  lempLTiincc  were  loo  liberal  for  the  Chumh. 

Id  me  the  tempulion  he  hud  at  Eume,  adding,  '  Any  road,  they  say,  leads  to  Romi-,  but 

nut  have  b««a  odil  if  I  had  gnne  to  seat  niyself  there  through  the  Gmvei  of  Dlaniaj  )  ' 

_  bia  (talement,  nt  the  time,  as  a  joke,  hot  Tram  ona  of  Ihu  biahsat  Church  authuritm  in 

•aliH()aoDl]]r  had  Tull  conHnnatio'i  of  Uie  fact  thst  the  cutliiifit's  bat  wa*  actually  offered 

in  pruapect,  and  that  ho  last  the  dintinclinu  aa  I  have  intimated." 

"During  the  later  years  of  his  life  ho  resided  in  Paris,  occupying  an  entresol  !n  the 
us.  I  saw  him  there  but  once  :  be  was  toasting  a  mutton  chop  for  bis 
dinuar,  and  on  the  corner  of  bis  table,  among  l«tters  and  MSS.,  wag  a  worn  and  not 
rtty  eUan  tarirtu — bia  table-clotb. 

Hia  babita  were,  indeed,  those  of  a  recluse  ;  be  saw  little  or  no  society,  kept  na 
•crvuit,  atid  lived  a  life  tlio  very  opposite  to  that  of  a  gentleman.  He  was  every 
lUy  la  bo  seen  at  Galiguoui's — seldom  anywb«re  else,  yet  generully  silent  there — 
(trolling  iu,  greeting  few  or  none,  reading  the  papers,  conversing  not  at  all  on  topics 
of  tb»  day'a  nows,  and  rotuming  to  bis  eoUtury  chamber  to  read  and  to  write.  He 
«u  K  principal  proprietor  of  the  tilolif  newHpapor,  and,  of  course,  ono  of  its  chief 

B,  not  only  on  foreign,  but  on  home  subjects. 
aiMToas  and  sympathising  friend  of  Mabony  thus  pictured  bim  in  the  Pall 
tattte  :  the  portrait  is  to  the  very  life  : — - 
a- 


ar-s 


tnadon  mnat  have  remarked,  pjuaing  in  and  out  the  read in|t- room  of 
of  lutu  J'euvi  *  filers  sTDgalar  enough  to  atlnwt  a  gbince  of  curioaitf  even 
„  •■  we  mean  wu  thitl  of  a  littlu  eldeily  man  Tith  an  intellMEaal  hee4,  and 
k>iru  bluinh  eym  hiul  a  quper  way  of  lookioB  af  shioply  over  the  rima  of  hit  ipeClallM. 
neral  character,  but  above  all  was  the  garb  of  one  very  little 
apreamnwe;  for  if  hit  shirt  happened  to  ha  vhila,  it  attldom  buastnl  bnttoni,  and  there 
y  days  when  both  whiteneaa  and  button)  were  wanting  to  iL  'llio  manner  of  thia  little 
S  wan  aa  quuut  and  iotereslinK  as  his  appoamnce.  If  you  knew  him,  ha  aaluted  you 
I  itnainl.  nuatio  Ut  of  Awf>a<y,  all  the  richer  for  a  touch  of  brogue  which  had  loni{  ccaaed 
IndaL  and  nvo  atdy  a  flco  tin^  of  nationality  that  suited  the  apeaker'a  humour.  Ha 
w  soma  half-droll  inquiry,  loll  fuoia  droll  anpololo,  not  improbably  ^amisbsd  with  a  bit 
(■raley  in  the  form  of  a  quotation  from  Horace,  and  then,  as  likely  aa  col.  would  dart 
Init  hia  banda  in  hia  coat  pockola.  without  ulutiog  either  youraelt  or  the  companion  whom 
iulroducol  to  him." 


Uabony  was  born  at  Cork  iu  IBOO,  and  died  at  Paris  ii 
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EYEE  EVANS  CROWE.      • 

Anotheb  of  the  Irish  writers  of  novels  with  whoni  I  was  acqoainted  ia  Etbb  Evaxs 
Cbowe.  They  are  forgotten  now,  but  ''  Yesterday  in  Ireland  "  and  ''  To-Day  in 
Ireland  "  competed,  and  successfully,  with  the  wilder  fictions  of  Banim  and  Griffin ; 
and  his  '*  History  of  France  "  keeps  its  high  place  among  the  better  order  of  historical 
works.  Crowe  resided  many  years  in  Paris,  as  the  French  correspondent  of  news- 
papers, and  was,  for  a  time,  editor  of  the  Daily  Netcs, 

I  knew  him  when  his  first  books  were  published,  and  had  some  intercourse  with 
him  in  Paris  more  than  once ;  but,  unfortunately  for  me,  I  saw  little  of  him  of  late 
years,  for  he  was  a  gentleman  of  rare  intelligence,  large  experience  in  life  and  in 
letters,  and  his  society  was  ever  agreeable  and  instructive.* 


THE  EEV.  EOBEET  WALSH. 
THE  EIGHT  HON.   JOHN  EDWAED  WALSH. 

I  HAVE  not  been  able  to  devote  much  space  to  this  group  of  Irish  '*  worthies,'*  but  I 
should  be  guilty  of  gross  neglect — of  ingratitude,  indeed — if  I  left  the  subject  without 
some  expressions  of  homage  and  affection  as  regards  my  long-valued  friend,  the  Rev. 
RoBEBT  Walsh,  LL.D.,  and  his  most  admirable  and  eminent  son,  John  Edward 
Walsh,  the  late  Master  of  the  Bolls  in  Ireland. 

Dr.  Walsh  commenced  his  career  in  letters  as  the  author  of  a  <' History  of 
Dublin  ;  "  but  he  is  better  known  to  the  world  as  the  author  of  two  singularly  well- 
timed  works,  '*  Records  of  a  Residence  in  Brazil,"  and  a  ^*  Residence  in  Constan- 
tinople." He  accompanied  his  friend.  Lord  Strangford,  as  Chaplain  to  the  Embassy 
to  both  countries.  After  a  life  of  travel  and  of  much  valuable  labour  in  many 
ways,  he  obtained  the  Rectory  of  Finglass,  near  Dublin,  where  he  died.  His 
much  elder  brother.  Dr.  Edward  Walsh,  was  one  of  the  Physicians  to  the  Forces, 
and  wrote  a  History  of  the  mournful  expedition  to  Walcheren. 

They  were  both  among  the  most  cherished  of  our  friends.  With  the  Rev.  Robert 
Walsh  our  relations  were  close  and  intimate  for  a  long  period;  we  recall  him  to 
memory  with  respect  and  affection.  His  son,  John  Edward,  we  knew  from  his  early 
boyhood,  and  are  bouud  by  ties  of  friendship  to  his  family. 

His  removal  from  earth  in  October,  1869,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty- 
two,  was  one  of  the  mysterious  dispensations  of  Providence  we  may  not  seek  to 
fathom.  Few  better  men,  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  have  ever  lived.  A  sound 
lawyer,  an  eloquent  pleader,  a  very  learned  scholar,  and  of  large  capabilities  for 
labour,  his  rise  in  his  profession  was  a  thing  assured  long  before  he  attained  its 
most  elevated  rank.  He  was  Member  for  the  University,  Attorney-General,  and 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  all  within  a  year,  the  year  1866.    In  1869,  having  made  a 


•  One  of  Crowe's  sona  is  the  excellent  and  popular  artisti  Mr.  Eyre  Crowe,  A.B.A.    CKwre  wm  bom  in  17W, 
and  died  in  186& 


raeation  tour  to  Italy,  he  was  attnuked  ^tb  a  sodJeii  illaeas  on  his  way  bomo 
llir[>ti<;h  Paris,  Rn<l  id  thiit  city  he  diod. 

The  {irivuto  uffljctiun  wus  gricvunsly  heavy :  not  only  his  own  faruQy,  bnt  Menda 
— •nd  he  had  many— mourned  hia  departure  bs  a  grief  ttat  bad  no  remedy.  The 
rotnuval  was  a  [inhlic  loss  of  vast  magnitude.  Though  a  Protestant  aod  a  Conserva- 
lit*,  bp  wu  Dot  a  political  partisan.  All  pnrli«a  bud  confidence  in  Lim — iu  hia  aound 
jadgnwml,  geucrouH  aympathies,  and  uuiiupeacbablo  integrity.  It  seemed,  to  our 
Gnito  view,  that  be  waa  tukeu  from  bis  country  when  bis  country  moet  needed  Ltm. 


DA^'IEL   IIACI.ISE.   R.A. 

I  lur  tMl  dose  this  cliapler  without  n  Memory  of  Daktel  Micusk,  estimable  as  an 

irtist  and  as  a  man.     I  know  him  when  be  was  a  lad  in  Cork,  in  the  year  1820,     I 

had  vi«lod  the  School  of  Art  iu  that  city,  and  saw  a  youu<{  boy  ataudiiig  before  n 

desk  and  drawing  from  an  anliqne  model — one  of  n  scries  of  casts  presented  by 

Cmrge  IV.  to  Ibe  acbool.     I  couvereeU  with  Iiim,  examineJ  bis  copy,  and  observed, 

*'  My  lilllu  frii'nd,  if  yon  work  bard  and  Hiitik,  you  will  ho  a  groat  man  one  of  these 

days."     In  the  year  Itl^K,  when  this  child  hiid  l>ecomc  almost  a  man,  I  encountered 

Lira  in  Loudon,  with  a  portfolio  under  hia  arm ;  he  had  become  an  artiat,  and  was 

dtavint;  portraits  for  any  who  sought  his  aid,  and  at  auob  prices  as  content  young 

B  diiitmstful  of  their  own  powers,  nnd  who  have  merely  druanic-d  of  fuute.     Fifty 

|-jMn  iift«r  my  lirHt  mcelin;^  with  Daniel  Maclisc  it  is  my  lot  to  render  bomnjta  to  his 

;  to  chus  bim  among  the  foremost  paiuUrs  of  his  age ;  luid  to  register  the 

BMfilnBnt  of  my  projihecy  of  half  a  century  ago.     Such  happy  incidents  are  of  rare 

KUTsnoe. 

B»  was  bom  in  Cork:  the  date  of  hia   birth  has  been  given  as  the  S5th  of 

laauy,  1811.     I  believe,  however,  it  ought  to  be  1609.     His  family  was  from 

■  ftmtiaiid,  and  bis  fittber  waa  Scottiab  bom.      He  held  an  onsignoy  in  the  Elgin 

I Ttneibleii,*  and  wont  with  his  regiment  into  Irclnnd  in  1798.     While  quartered'in 

f  Cork  he  married  into  a  funily  of  the  name  of  Clear,  respectable  traders  in  that  city, 

|-lNir«d  from  the  army,  and  eDt«red  into  a  business  now  to  bim.      As  might  be 

,  his  avocation  turned  out  unprosporou»ly.     It  was  the  high  privilege  of 

Did  Mactioe,  by  genius,  industry,  and  prinuiplea  honourable  to  his  heart  as  well  as 

'    'i,  to  restore  the  fallen  fortunes  of  bis  family ;  while  the  father,  till  the  end 

s  the  "honoured  guest"  of  his  artisl-eon. 

at  1828  be  came  to  London,  «nd  entered  the  scboola  of  the  Royal 
',  naiotaining  himself  by  painting  portraits,  &e.     During  his  studentship  he 
1  all  tbe  honours  for  which  be  competed,  including  tbe  gold  medal  for  a  picture 
•  Choice  of  Hercules : "  that  was  in  1881. 

n  llMt  tbr  hiba  wh  «  mmmi-ti—M 

ind  not  to  IhopojiiiUw,  at  MucllH 

uaUe  btrtlL    B*  «m  1b  all  n4«<*  «•  o'  Mstsn'i 
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In  1885  he  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy ;  and  in  1841  he  was 
promoted  to  fnll  honours.  I  could  say  much — ^firom  long  experience— of  the  genial 
nature,  the  high  mind  and  generous  heart,  of  Daniel  Maelise ;  but  I  could  not  say  it 
half  so  well  as  it  was  said  by  his  loving  friend,  Gharies  Dickens  (alas  that  I  should 
have  to  write  the  iate  Charles  Dickens !),  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Royal  Academy : 
— "  Of  his  genius  in  his  chosen  art  I  will  venture  to  say  nothing  here,  but  of  his 
prodigious  fertility  of  mind  and  wonderful  wealth  of  intellect  I  may  confidently,  assert 
that  they  would  have  made  him,  if  he  had  been  so  minded,  at  least  as  great  a  writer 
as  he  was  a  painter.  The  gentlest  and  most  modest  of  men,  the  freest  as  to  his 
generous  appreciation  of  young  aspirants,  and  the  frankest  and  largest-hearted  as  to 
hb  peers,  incapable  of  a  sordid  or  ignoble  thought,  gallantly  sustaining  the  true 
dignity  of  his  vocation,  without  one  grain  of  self-assertion,  wholesomely  natural  at 
the  last  as  at  the  first,  *  in  wit  a  man,  in  simplicity  a  child,'  no  artist  of  whatsoever 
denomination,  I  make  bold  to  say,  ever  went  to  his  rest  leaving  a  golden  memory 
more  pure  from  dross,  or  having  devoted  himself  with  a  truer  chivalry  to  the  art- 
goddess  whom  he  worshipped." 

A  more  eloquent  tribute  to  the  memory  of  any  man  was  never  uttered.  I  can 
indorse  every  word  of  it :  that  is  all  I  need  say  of  one  whom  I  honoured  and  regarded 
with  sentiments  of  deep  respect  and  earnest  affection. 


m 


LEIGH  HUNT. 

1^    EIGH  HUNT  WM  the  son  of  a  ckrEjuutn  of  the  Churcb  of  England, 
and  WAS  bum  al  Hoiitbgnto,  in  Miildleaex,  lUtb  October,  1784.     Like 
Coleridge  and    Lamli.  he   was    educated    at  Cbrist's   Hospital,  and 
chiefly  nndei'  tho  same  gram  mar- master,  Hnd,  like  Lamb,  be  whs 
proTonted    bom  going  to    tbo    University   (wbicb,    on  tbe   Cbriat'H 
HoepitKl  foundation,  in   underBtoud  to  imply  going  into  tbe 
-      Cbiirch)  by  an  impediment  in  bis  epooch,  whicb,  bowovcr, 
be  bad  tbc  bvltcr  luak  to  uiilgruw.     At  eebool.  as  aflorwards. 
'  ~^    be  was   remoi'kublo  for   eKuWrnnce    of  animal  spirits,  aud 
fur  puBniouule  attaebmont  to  his  fricnda,   but  did  not  oince  any  great 
regard  for   bis   Etudies,  except  when  tbe  ciereises  were  in  verse.     Hie 
pros*)    tbemes  were  so  bad  tliat  tbv  muster  used  to  crumple  tbem  up  in 
Us  band,  and  tbrow  Uiom  to  tbe  iHiys  for  tbeir  amusement.      Animal 
ipiliU,  a  power  uf  receiving  deU(;bt  from  the  commonest  every -day  objcct«, 
H  well  aa  remote  ones,  and  a  sort  of  luxurious  natural  piety,  if  1  may  so 
■peak,  are  the  prt^railing  iiiflnonccs  of  Hunt's  writings.     His  friend  Ha/litt 
to  My  of  bim,  m  allusion  to  liis  spirits,  and  to  his  family  stock  (wbicb  is  from 
mt  IndiesJ.'tliat  he  bad  "tropical  blood  in  bis  veins." 
"  H«  haa  bMn  an  ardent  politician  in  bis  lime,  and  has  suServd  in  atnioet  overy 
nbl«  way  for  opiniuua  wbicb,  whether  right  or  wrong,  be  has  lived  to  see  in  a 
n  2 


great  measare.  triumph.  Timo  and  suiTering,  wiUioat  alUring  Ihcin,  we  niidenUDd. 
liHTe  blunted  his  eiertioua  as  a  p^issm,  by  shciu-iug  bint  the  ^laueu  vataaum  uid 
iiecn'ssary  to  all  laeii,  but  tlie  zeal  wljjeh  be  has  lost  as  a  partisau  be  Qo  less  eviitem 
for  the  advancement  of  mankind." 

Thefio  passages  are  conlainfd  in  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Leigh  Hunt  in  16 
and  were  Dotes  for  it  biography  I  irrolc  of  him  in  the  "  Book  nf  Genu.'*  Uia 
UDccstors,  who  onfrinnlly  ■■  hailed"  from  Devuu'Jiire,  were,  on  the  fother's  ffld«, 
Tories  and  Cavaliers  who  lied  from  the  tyranny  of  Cromwell,  and  settled  in  Biu*- 
iiadoes.     Hia  grandmother  was  "  an  O'Biieii.  and  very  proud  uf  her  ileacvnl  bvm 


Irish  kings,"  At  the  nutbronk  of  the  American  Revolotion.  hia  &thcr,  for  the  eeal 
he  displuyed  in  hia  speeches  aud  writings  on  the  Roynlist  side,  hoeuino  obnoxionB  td 
the  popular  pnrty.  He  was  dragged  out  of  his  bunse,  and  after  having  uarniwly 
eseuped  being  tarred  and  (eatbored,  was  earned  to  prison,  but  was  enabled  to  eaeape 
by  a  heavy  bribe  to  one  of  the  sentinels  who  guarded  him,  and  gelling  on  hijKrd  a 
ship  in  the  Delawure,  made  bia  way  to  Barbadoes,  aad  theuee  to  EugUud.  By  his 
loyalty  a  very  considerable  landed  estate  was  lost  to  hia  fiimily,  He  altimat«ly.  how- 
ever, became  a  Republican  aud  a  ''  Universal  is  t,  a  sect  that  believed  all  mankiud,  and 
eveu  the  demons,  would  be  uv^utually  saved."  After  some  time  proctitdu^  aa  « 
lawyer  in  Philadelphia,  he  "  emigrated  "  to  England,  and  entered  the  Church,  bavtug 


LEIGH  HU.VT. 
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led  K  lady  nf  Pennsylvania  ikgoinst  tho  consent  of  her  father,  "  a  stern  mei'cb&ut." 
bad  QuiUier  breeding,"  and  nlthongli  of  a  provcrbiHlly  "fierce  rnce" — llie 
belis — she  was  meek,  kiiidly,  and  Christian ;  and  from  her,  no  donl)t,  the  poet 
i  mncli  of  the  )^nt]o  urbanity  and  geacrouB  sympntliy  that  were  essential 
n  his  cliarai'ter.  To  her,  also,  he  traces  a  "constitutiima!  timidity"  that 
a  perT>)f3ic<l  him  thrntigh  life  ; "  it  is  not  so  much  eecn  in  bis  books  as  it  was  iu 
lATeraatiuu  aud  coitduet.  'Iliis  rhiiractcrUtiu  was  Dtiticod  by  unuy,  who  won- 
lal  >0  *'  mild  "  a  peraoD  shonld  have  eiubarkod  on  the  stormy  sea  of  puliticB, 
D  becoioti  a  fierco  partisan  of  the  pen. 
'  Bis  father,  not  h>ng  after  ho  mode  his  home  iu  England,  took  orders,  and  b«icamo 
tator  to  the  oephew  of  the  Duke  of  Obandos,  whose  name  was  Leigh,  after  whom  he 
railed  liis  latest-bom,*  who  wrb  nine  years  younger  tliau  tlie  yoiiwost  of  his 
bruthen,  of  whom  tliere  were  several.  His  father  had  the  spiritual  cure  of  South- 
gitr  ;  and  there,  Leigh  Hunt  writes,  "  I  first  saw  the  light."  Soathgato  was  thuu 
"  lying  nut  nf  iho  way  of  innovation,"  with  a  pure  sweet  wr  of  iiiitiqiiity  about  it,  on 
^^^f  border  of  Enfield  Chase,  aud   in  tlie   parish  of  Edmonton.     The  house  is  yet 
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ttaodiDH,  and  I  have  engraved  it.  The  neighbonrhood  retains  much  of  its  peculiar 
'ter ;  it  han  still  "  an  air  of  antiquity : "  of  old  hoases  and  ancient  trees  many 
;  the  fnrcst  is,  indeed  gone,  but  modem  "  improvements  "  have  but  little 
locality. 
Id  1702  he  entered  Christ's  Hospital.  Far  eight  years  ho  toiled  there,  bare- 
liaJedall  that  Uiuu,  mive  now  aud  then  whi'u  "  be  covered  a  few  inches  of  perieranium 
with  a  cap  no  bigger  than  a  crumpet."  Her?,  however,  be  obtained  a  Echolarship. 
mdcr  tlw  iron  nile  of  the  hard  laskniOHter  of  whom  something  has  been  said  in  the 
Heniory  of  Coleridge.  Ko  doubt  much  of  the  aftcr-totie  of  his  mind  was  derived 
frotn  hi*  long  risidcnr.n  in  tho  heart  of  a  great  city,  and  to  it  may  be  traced  nut  only 
Ilia  lot«  of  streets,  but  hiii  love  of  IIowcts — his  luxuries  at  every  period  of  his  hfe. 
grateful  to  tho  Hospital  for  having  "  bred  him  up  in  old  Moistera,"  for  the 
idah)|ai  he  fufmod  there,  and  for  tho  "introductions  it  gave  him  lo  Homer  aud 
~D  1802  his  biher  puUishcd  a  vulume  of  his  verses  under  tho  title  of 
of  which  the  poet  in  his  maturity  grew  ashamed.     For  aomo  time  he 
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was  *'  in  the  law-office  of  his  brother  Stephen.'*  Gradoally  he  drew  in,  and  gave  ont, 
knowledge.  He  next  obtained  a  clerkship  in  the  War  Office,  which  he  relinquished 
when  he  became  a  political  writer, — first  in  a  weekly  paper  called  The  News,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Examiner,  He  was,  by  profession,  a  Man  of  Letters,  working 
with  his  pen  for  his  daily  bread,  and  *^  becoming,  all  at  once,  a  critic  of  authors, 
actors,  and  artists/* 

In  1808,  the  two  brothers,  John  and  Leigh,  "  set  up  "  the  Examiner ,  the  main 
objects  of  which  were  (as  Leigh  states  in  his  Autobiography)  to  assist  in  producing 
Reform  in  Parliament,  liberality  of  opinion  in  general  (especially  freedom  from  super- 
stition), and  a  fusion  of  literary  taste  into  all  subjects  whatsoever." 

They  soon  made  it  popular,  but  had  to  pay  a  penalty  for  the  freedom  of  speech 
that  was  then,  even  in  its  mildest  tones,  a  crime  in  England.  They  were  tried  and 
sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  jB1,000,*  for  a  libel  on  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  they  remained  in  different  prisons  until  the  8rd  of  February,  1815, 
John  at  Coldbath  Fields,  and  Leigh  in  Surrey  Gaol,  where,  however,  he  was  allowed 
to  have  his  wife  (he  had  married  in  1809)  and  his  children  with  him,  and  in  various 
other  ways  his  incarceration  was  made  comparatively  light ;  for  here  he  had  many 
admiring  and  sympathising  visitors,  among  Uicm  Byron,  Moore,!  Maria  Edgeworth, 
Haydon,  and  Wllkie. 

It  has  been  too  generally  thought  that  in  the  case  of  this  libel  the  punishment 
greatly  exceeded  the  oficnce.  Making  due  allowance  for  the  difference  between 
'*  now  and  then,"  it  would  not  seem  so ;  for  perhaps  no  libel  more  bitter  was  ever 
printed.  If  the  Prince  had  been  a  grazier,  he  would  have  obtained  the  protection  he 
claimed  from  a  jury  of  his  countr3rmen ;  and  if  the  author  had  written  of  the  grazier 
in  terms  such  as  he  wrote  of  the  Prince,  he  must  have  accepted  the  issue.  Here  is 
the  marrow  of  it :  there  can  be  no  harm  in  reprinting,  to  condemn  it,  half  a  centuiy 
and  more  since  it  was  written.  Hunt  was  commenting  upon  an  article  of  gross 
adulation  of  the  Prince  in  the  Morn'nuj  Post: — **  Who  would  have  imagined  that  this 
*  Adonis   in   loveliness  *  was  a   corpulent  gentleman   of  fifty ;    in  short,   that   this 

*  Som«  influential  friends  offered  to  raise  a  subRcription  to  pay  the  fine ;  bot  that  was  declined  by  the  brothers. 
To  this  and  the  heary  expenses  incurred  in  subsequent  OuTemiuent  proseoations  (some  of  which  failed,  however,  in 
obtaining  verdicts  against  them)  may  be  attributed  the  pecuniary  difficulties  which  John  and  Leigh  Hunt  laboured 
under  during  the  whole  of  their  uveff. 

i  In  Moore's  **  Twopenny  Post-bag/'  in  the  midst  of  political  triflings,  we  come  upon  thete  earnect  lines  on  the 
separation  and  imprisonment  of  the  two  brothers  : — 

•*  Go  to  your  prisons— though  the  air  of  spring 
No  mountam  coolness  to  your  cheeks  shall  bring ; 
Though  summer  flowers  dhall  pnM  unseen  away, 
And  ail  j-our  poition  of  the  elorious  day 
May  be  some  solitary  beam  that  fitlls. 
At  mom  or  eve,  upon  your  dreary  walls— 
Some  beam  that  enters,  trembling  as  if  awed, 
To  tell  how  gay  the  young  world  laughs  abroad  I 
Yet  go — for  thoughts,  as  olessod  as  tne  air 
Of  spring  or  trammer  flowers,  await  jrou  there ; 
Thoughts  such  as  he,  who  fensts  his  courtly  crew 
In  ricn  conservatories,  ntver  knew! 
Pure  self-esteem— the  smiles  that  light  within— 
The  zeal  whose  circling  charities  begin 
With  the  few  loved  ones  Heaven  Yuia  placed  it  near, 
Nor  cense  till  nil  mankind  are  in  its  sphere ! — 
The  pride  that  mffeiv  without  vaunt  or  idea, 
And  the  ft-esh  spirit  that  cin  warble  free. 
Through  prison  bars,  its  hymn  of  Ubaiy  I " 


inJ 

i 
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bligsful,  wUc.  plensurshle,  honourable,  virluouB,  true,  anA  iiumortal 
ft  violatcir  of  his  word,  a  libertine  ovor  bead  and  cnrs  in  debt  tind  liisgriw, 
of  dome§tio  lies,  the  companion  of  gnmhlera  and  tlemirepH,  a  mivn  who  Km 
half  a  century  wiihoat  one  single  cUiin  ou  the  gratitude  of  hie  country,  or 
of  posterity  ?'■• 
Tbe  viiit  (k  Leigh  Hunt  to  Lord  Byron,  and  its  reault  in  the  publication  of  Th* 
tJtmil:  (Vrw  and  Pmu/mm  iht  Hiiulh,  fonuB  porta  of  the  literarj-  history  of  the 
•piMfa.  In  May,  1S22,  at  Byron's  reqaeet,  Hunt  left  England  for  Loghom,  whem, 
in  Joly,  ho  found  his  attached  friend  Shelley, t  n  very  few  days  before  the  terrible 
death  of  th^t  greatly -gifted  man  of  gunius.  The  sad  event  changed  the  after-deatiuy 
Leigh  llant.  Ityron  eeema  to  have  liked  him  but  little  :  their  elements  could  no 
ire  liave  Diinglcil  than  fire  anil  oil.  Their  intercourse  did  not  last  long.  One  of 
consoiinences  much  impaired  the  reputation  of  Leigh  Hunt.  The  volume 
llyron  and  his  Contemporaries"  was  a  serious  error.  Leigh  Hunt  could  no  more 
mprchond  Byron  thitn  Byron  could  understand  and  appreciate  Leigh  Hunt.  I 
On  his  return  from  tbe  "sunny  South,"  Hunt  went  to  live  nt  Highgnte.  The 
Bj'Ivmn  scenery  of  the  London  suburb  refreshed  him  ;  he  luxuriated  in  the  natural 
wealth  of  th«  open  heath,  the  adjacent  moadowa,  and  the  neighbouring  woods.  The 
walk  across  the  fields  from  Uighgate  to  Hnmprtead,  with  ponds  on  one  side  and 
Cun  Wood  on  the  other,  used  to  be  '*  one  of  the  prettiest  in  England  ; "  and  he  says 
of  th«  fiurest  seenos  in  Italy,  "  I  would  qnit  them  all  for  a  walk  over  the  fields  from 
Hampatoitd."  He  had,  imlood,  long  loved  the  locality.  Before  he  left  England  he 
hid  dwdt  in  a  pretty  cotUgo  at  HampBteiid ;  it  is  still  standing,  and  bat  little 
altered.  The  acoompanyiirg  engraving  will  show  that  it  remains — fit  dwelling  for  a 
po»L  Shelley  went  iifti-n  to  visit  Leigh  Hunt  there,  delighting  in  the  natural  broken 
groDDi),  vid  in  the  fresh  air  of  the  place,  which  "  used  to  give  him  an  intoxication  of 
animal  ^iritM."  Hero  he  swam  his  papBr-buats  in  the  pond,  and  played  with 
(liililrea  ;  and  to  that  house  Shelley  brought  at  midnight  a  poor  woman,  a  forlorn 
"  Mster,"  whom  he  had  found  in  a  Kt  on  the  heath,  and  whom  he  thus  saved  from 
death. 

Leigh  Hunt,  wlien  I  knew  most  of  him,  was  living  at  Edwardes  Square.  Een- 
liaiEton,  in  a  small  house,  on  restricted  means.     All  his  life  long  his  iucume  was 
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limited  ;  it  is,  indeed,  Dolorions  that  he  was  put  to  mnny  "  shifts  "  to  keep  the  wolf 
friim  the  door.  "His  whole  life,"  aays  his  aoo,  •'■wfls  one  of  pecuniary  difficulty." 
No  donbt  he  had  that  lack  of  prudence  which  k  eo  often  one  of  tho  honvy  dranbaeks 
of  genius^one  of  the  penailies  that  nature  exact§  as  a  setofT  against  the  lugert  anil 
holiest  of  her  gifts.  It  may  not,  and  perhaps  ought  not,  to  be  admitted  as  an  «xoaw 
in  bar  of  jnd^^eut ;  Ibe  world  is  not  bound  to  make  nltowancies  for  thoso  stmggles 
of  the  mioil,  heart,  and  bouI  with  poverty,  which  not  unfrequeutly  seem  to  havo 
discreditable  issuer,  and  uauuily  bear  Dead-Sea  fruit.     There  have  beoo  many  man 


of  genius  who  would  suffer  the  extreme  of  penury  rather  than  borrow- — such,  for 
example,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  was  Thomas  Moore,  lo  whom  tho  par«M  of 
Wealthy  and  high-born  friends  were  as  sacred  as  the  Crown-jewels;  but  men  of 
letters  arc  for  the  most  pnrt  less  scrnptilous.  To  some  it  sooma  venial,  to  ntben 
litllu  eUe  thnn  a  practical  illustration  of  the  text,  "  It  is  moru  hlessud  to  give  thui  Iv 
receive,"  and  a  belief  that  God  makes  almoners  of  those  He  pnricboB  with  onr- 
abnndance.  Such  ideas,  however,  are  opposed  to  the  views  of  socioly.  Undoubtedly 
they  lower  the  inlulleutual  standard,  and  debase  the  mind.  Self-respect  uflii  rvely 
«u*t  without  independence ;  yet,  to  quote  tho  words  of  a  kindled  spirit — auluppy 
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Will  Kettncdy — "  if  peenniaiy  embairaSBmenU  be  a  crime,  thea  ore  the  records  of 
gcniu!)  A  Newgate  Culendar."* 

I  do  Dot  mean  the  render  to  infer  that  either  privittoly  nr  publicly  there  is  nngh 

■liakanouratile  to  lay  to  tbo  charge  of  Leigh  Hntit.     "  Who  art  thou  that  judge)' 

another?"     Bat  it  is  ctrtain  that  his  applicatiuDs  to  friends  for  pecuninry  nid  wer 

inqncnt,  and  may  have  been  wearisome.     Of  eiich  friends  bo  had  many.     Amoti 

^^^HDost  gcnoroua  of  tbrm  was  tbut  good  man,  Horncu  Bmith.t 

^^^■urely  the  lines  of  Cowley  apply  with  emphatic  force  to  Hunt : — 

^^^V  "DiiilnM-lbefrlTntimiiinlfr.n 

Huunrn— (balhln^Unl  I  iiTall  Ihiun  bnte! 
BuilDtB — (be  oonttadlclinu  of  rujr  falv !  '* 

Th*  trath  is  that,  like  many  mi-n  of  bis  order,  ho  nnver  know  tho  vnltio  of  money. 
Uo  was  vcrv  generous,  and  cr<rtainly  Ihoughlkss,  In  giving.  Ko  ruckless  extra- 
raganee  is  laid  to  his  chiirj,'B  ;  his  habits  were  tho  very  oppoRite  to  those  of  a  spend- 
thrift ;  be  was  utturly  ludiffurent  to  wbut  are  called  "the  luxuries  of  life."  Simple 
b  bia  "  ways,"  temperate  almost  to  the  extreme,  his  "  fea^tts  "  were  with  the  poets, 
his  prttdeceHSors,  and  the  table  was  alwaj-s  woll  fumiahed  that  was  covered  with 
books,  t 

I  have  treated  this  subject  with  some  besitation,  and  perhaps  should  have 
abstoinnd  from  it  altogctbtir,  but  that  I  find  tho  son  of  the  poet  writing  thus : — "  The 
plan  of  working,  the  varied  and  precarious  nature  of  the  employments,  an  inboro 
dal&VA  of  sense  as  to  the  lapse  of  time,  connplred  to  produce  a  Ufo  in  which  tbe 
rvccipt  of  handsome  oaruings  alternated  with  long  periods  that  yielded  no  income  at 
all.  In  thuae  intervals  credit  wont  a  long  way,  but  not  far  enough.  Tbure  were 
gaps  of  total  dcititaUon  in  which  every  available  source  had  been  absolutely 
exhausted."  "  At  this  juncture,"  he  continues,  "  appeals  wore  motle  for  assistance, 
lomctimos  with  and  sometimes  without  the  knowledge  of  Loigh  Hunt,  and  tbey  were 
largely  successful,  j 
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In  1^1,  Sir  Percy  Shelkj,  the  Km  of  the  poet,  meeeeded  to  the  title  and  citaleB 
of  hiJs  gruid£ktb«r,  and  one  of  bis  euiiesl  acte  (under  the  raggretifie  of  hb  Bother,  Ifeij 
Wol«U/MT'^  .^eiley j  wis  tci  settle  on  Lei^  Himt  and  on  his  wife,  in  the  erent  i^ 
ber  Knrvinog  bim,  an  annnitj  of  j^l20 ;  and  in  1SI7  he  was  plaeed  on  the  Pension- 
list,  and  received,  "  in  eoDsideration  of  bis  distingoished  lileniy  taknts,'"  a  penskm 
iA  IC%^^  a  year.  Lord  John  Bossell,  in  eonyejing  this  boon  to  him,  adds,  ''  The 
severe  treatment  yon  received,  in  times  of  nnjast  penecoftioB  of  Ebeial  wiitera, 
enbances  the  satisfaction  with  which  I  make  this  annonncemcat,"  Thos  in  his  old 
age  the  comforter  came  to  bis  home,  and  the  "  pecnniary  diffcnlt&eB  **  that  had 
baojjted  bis  whole  life  were  no  longer  felt, — shoold  not  have  been  so,  pohaps  I 
ouglit  to  say,  (or  I  believe  pecnniary  difBcnlties  were  never ''  entirely  removed  ** 
from  bim  until  be  was  in  bis  sbrood. 

That  there  were  fine  points  in  the  character  of  Leigh  Hunt  all  who  knew  him 
admitted :  foremost  among  tbem  was  bis  love  of  Tnitb«  Li  one  of  his  letters  to  me 
be  writes : — ''I  would  rather  be  considered  a  hearty  loving  natnre  than  anything 
else  in  the  world,  and  if  I  love  imtb,  as  I  do,  it  is  because  I  love  an  apple  to  be 
tbougbt  an  apple,  and  a  band  a  band,  and  the  whole  beauty  and  hopefulness  of 
Or>d*M  creation  a  truth  instead  of  a  lie/*  He  was  justified  in  saying  of  himself  that 
be  had  "  two  good  qualities  to  set  off  against  many  defects  ** — that  he  was  '*  not 
vindictive  and  spoke  the  truth,**  although  it  may  have  been  with  him,  as  he  said  it 
was  with  bis  friend  Hazlitt,  '*  however  genuine  was  bis  love  of  truth,  his  passions 
may  have  Hometimes  led  bim  to  mistake  it.*' 

Charles  Jjamb,  who  dearly  loved  him,  describes  bis  '*  mild  dogmatism  **  and  bis 
'*  boyiffb  Kportiveness ;  **  and  Hazlitt  writes  of  bim  thus  : — "  In  conversation  he  is  all 
life  and  animation,  combining  the  vivacity  of  the  schoolboy  with  the  resources  of  the 
wit  and  the  taste  of  the  scholar.**  Of  bim  Haydon  the  painter  said  this : — "  You 
would  have  been  burnt  at  the  stake  for  a  principle,  and  you  would  have  feared  to  put 
your  foot  in  the  mad.'*  Even  Byron,  who  **  bated  bim  without  a  cause,'*  and  whose 
hatred  seemed  the  birth  of  self-reproach,  proclaimed  bim  to  be  '^  a  good  man." 

But  to  my  thinking,  the  best  testimony  to  the  character  of  Leigh  Hunt  is  that  which 
was  borne  to  it  by  Lord  Lytton,  an  author  who  has  perhaps  had  more  power  to  cir- 
culate bitter  things,  and  shoot  poisoned  arrows  at  his  brethren  of  the  pen,  than  most 
men,  yet  who,  I  believe,  has  said  of  tbem  more  generous  and  *' helping"  things  and 
fewer  bitter  things  than  any  man  living.  This  character  occurs  in  a  review  of  Leigh 
Hunt's  poetiy  in  the  Sew  Monthly  Magazine,  1888.  It  is  anonymous,  but  I  can  do 
IK)  wrong  in  stating  that  Lord  Lytton  was  the  writer  : — **  None  have  excelled  him  in 
the  kindly  Kympnthies  with  which,  in  writing  of  others,  he  has  softened  down  the 
uHpcriticH  and  reHisted  the  caprices  common  to  the  exercise  of  power.  In  him  the 
young  poet  has  ever  found  a  generous  encourager,  no  less  than  a  faithful  guide. 
None  of  the  jealouHy  or  the  rancour  ascribed  to  literary  men,  and  almost  natural  to 
Hiich  literary  men  as  the  world  has  wronged,  has  gained  access  to  his  true  heart,  or 
embittered  his  generous  sympathies.  Struggling  against  no  light  misfortunes  and  no 
connnun  foen,  he  has  not  helped  to  retaliate  upon  rising  authors  the  difficulty  and 
the  appreciation  which   had  burdened   his  own  career.     He  has  kept  undinmied 


nd  nnbrokeQ,  tbrongli  all  rovorscs,   that  Grsl  requisite  of  a  good  critic — a  good 
hwrt." 

I  know  but  little  of  T^eigh  Hunt  when  he  was  in  Itis  prime.     I  had  met  him, 
■ever,  more  than  once,  soon  after  his  return  frum  Italy,  when  he  recummenced  a 
of  letters  which  he  hnd  beon  Induced  to  abandon,  trusting  to  vieionarj-  bopfia 
the  &id  hd  was  to  derive  from  familiar  intercourse  with  Byron.     He  wu  tall,  bat 
li^tly  fomed,  quiet  and  contemplative  in  gait  and  manner,  yet  apparently  nflccled 
taomenlnry  impulse  ;  bis  countenance  brisk  and  animated,  receiving  its  expression 
iefly  from  dark  and  brilliant  eyes,  bnt  supplying  unequivocal  evidence  of  that  mixed 
M>d  which  ho  derived  from  the  parent  stork,  to  which  his  friend  Hazlitt  nlluitod  in 
r«reuce  to  hla  flow  o(  uiimal  Bpirits  as  well  as  to  his  descent,  "he  had  tropical  blood 
hi*  veins."     His  son  Thornton  (Cvri-liHI  Mmjaiiar)  describes  him  "  as  in  height 
lot  five  feet  ten  inches,  remarkably  straight  and  upright  in  his  carriage,  with  a  firm 
and  a  cheerful,  almost  dnahing,  approach."     He  had  straight  black  hair,  which 
wore  parted  in  the  centre;  a  dark,  hat  not  pido  complexion;  black  eyebrows, 
ly  marking  tho  edge  of  a  brow  over  which  was  a  singularly  upright,  flat,  white 
'head,  and  under  which  beamed  a  pair  of  eyes,  dark,  brilliant,  reflecting,  gay,  and 
with  a  eortnin  look  nf  obsorvunt  humour.     "  He  had  a  head  larger  than  most 
;  Kyron.  Shelley,  and  Keats  wore  hats  which  ho  could  not  put  on," 
In  18S8  [  saw  him  often,  and  saw  onongli  of  him  to  have  earnest  esteem  and 
regard  for  Uie  man  whom  I  hnd  long  admired  us  the  poet.    He  gavo  me  many 
Inoble  hints  for  my  guidance  while  I  was  compiling!  ■'  The  Book  of  Gems  of  British 
ita  and  British  Artists."     All  hia  "  notes  "  cimcerning  his  contemporaries  (I  have 
le  of  them  Htill)  were  gonial,  oordiul,  and  laudiitory,  affording  no  evidence  of  envy, 
taint  of  depreciation.     His  mind  was,  iiidoed,  like  bis  poetry,  a  sort  of  buoyant 
WUhreak  of  jnyonsncss,  and  when  a  tune  uf  sadness  per^'^doB  it,  it  is  so  gentle, 
Mufiding,  and  hoping  as  to  ho  far  more  nearly  allied  to  resiguatiou  than  to  repining, 
■hbongh  his  life  was  sahjocted  to  many  bea\-y  trials  ;  and  especially  had  he  to  com- 
plain of  the  ingratitude  of  political  "  friends  " — for  whom  be  had  fought  heartily — 
wbon  Tjctorj-  was  only  fur  the  strong,  and  triumph  for  tho  swift.     Perhaps  Uierc  is 
no  poet  who  so  entirely  pictures  himsolf  in  all  he  writes ;  yot  it  is  a  pure  and  natural 
I,  and  enntraste  happily  willi  tlic  gloomy  and  misanthropic  moiwls  which  somu 
lahoarod  first  to  acquire  and  then  to  portray.     "  Quick  in  perception,  generous 
inpuliio.  hu  Miw  little  evil  destitute  of  goo-d." 

In  conversation-  Leigh  Hunt  was  always  more  than  pleasing:  be  waa  "ever  a 
lover  of  books."  as  well  as  a  devout  worshippor  of  Nature  ;  and  his  "  talk  " 
iogled,  uftan  vary  Rwot^tly,  the  simplicity  of  a  child  with  the  acquireroentts  of  a  man 
world— somewhat  as  we  find  them  mingled  in  his  "  .far  of  Honey  from  Mount 
lyhla."     It  did,  indeed,  according  In  tho  latidatory  view  of  one  of  his  poetic  school, 
"  eoubino  tb<!  \ivacity  of  the  schoolboy  with  the  resources  of  the  wit  and  the 
la»t«  of  the  scholar," 

Tbt*  gnncrmiity  of  thonght  and  heart  is  conspicuons  in  all  bis  writings.  Bis 
ilo(M(^[rapby  is  lUl  of  liberal  and  generouH  sentiments — rarely  any  other — 0videnee 
iJie  chanty  tliat  "BDlTerotb  long  and  is  kiud,  vannteth  not  it«elf,  is  not  easily  puffod 
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up,  thinketh  no  evil.*'  He  who  might  have  said  so  many  bitter  things,  utters  scarcdy 
one  ;  he  who  might  have  galled  his  enemies  to  the  quick,  does  not  stab  even  in 
thought. 

He  wrote  much  prose  and  many  poems,  and  although  marred,  perhaps,  by 
frequent  affectations,  his  poetry  is  of  the  true  metal;  tender,  graceful,  and  affectionate, 
loving  nature  in  all  its  exterior  graces,  but  more  especially  in  man.  It  is,  and  ever 
will  be,  popular  among  those  whose  warmer  and  dearer  sympathies  are  with  humanity. 
Charles  Lamb,  in  his  memorable  .defence  of  Hunt  against  an  alleged  insinuation  of 
Southey,  that  Hunt  had  no  religion,  thus  writes  of  him : — "  He  is  one  of  the  most 
cordial-minded  men  I  ever  knew— a  matchless  fireside  companion."  Southey  regretted, 
and  justly,  that  Leigh  Hunt  had  *'  no  religion."  He  had,  indeed,  a  kind  of  scholastic 
theology,  that  he  considered  might  stand  in  the  stead  of  it ;  he  himself  calls  it,  in  a 
letter  to  me,  "a  sort  of  natural  piety,"  but  in  none  of  his  letters — nor  in  his  Diary 
— is  there  the  slightest  allusion  to  its  consolations,  no  evidence  of  trust  in  a  super- 
intending Providence,  and  but  little  intimation  of  belief  or  hope  in  the  Hereafter. 
Who  will  not  lament  this  as  he  reads  his  writings,  knowing  how  closely  combined  is 
love  of  man  with  love  of  God ;  how  much  stronger  for  the  general  good  is  Virtue 
when  it  is  based  on  Christianity  ?  His  religion  (which  he  styles,  in  the  letter  to  me 
I  have  quoted,  ''a  sort  of  luxurious  natural  piety")  was  cheerful,  hopeful,  sympa- 
thising, universal  in  its  benevolence,  and  entirely  comprehensive  in  charity,  but  it 
was  not  the  religion  of  the  Christian ;  it  was  not  even  that  of  the  Unitarian.  He 
recognised  Christ,  indeed,  but  classes  Him  only  among  those — not  even  foremost  of 
them — who  were  lights  in  dark  ages  ;  *'  great  lights,"  as  he  styles  them,  "  of  rational 
piety  and  benignant  intercourse  " — Confucius,  Socrates,  Epictetus,  Antoninus.  Jesus 
was  their  '*  martyred  brother,"  nothing  more.  His  published  book  entitled  "  The 
Religion  of  the  Heart "  (1858)  is  but  little  known ;  I  hope  it  will  never  be  reprinted. 
Had  Southey  read  it,  he  would  not  have  been  content  with  the  mild  rebuke  to  Leigh 
Hunt  which  excited  the  ire  of  one  of  the  gentlest  and  most  loving  of  the  friends  of 
both,  Charles  Lamb,  who,  in  his  memorable  letter  to  the  Laureate — a  letter  indig- 
nant, irrational,  and  unjust — bitterly  condemned  the  one  for  a  very  mild  castigation 
of  the  other.*  His  theory  of  religion  may,  perhaps,  be  indicated  by  the  following 
Lines,  which  were  certainly  among  his  own  favourites.  I  copy  them  from  Mrs. 
Hall's  Album,  in  which  he  wrote  them : — 

"  Abon  Ben  Adhem  (may  hin  tribe  incTea«e!) 
Awoke  one  ni^^ht  from  a  deep  dieam  of  i)eace, 
And  Raw,  within  the  moonlight  in  his  room, 
Making  it  rich,  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom. 
An  angel,  writing  in  a  book  of  gold. 
Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold, 

*  I  by  no  means,  however,  mean  to  convey  an  idea  that  Leigh  Hunt  was  "  irreligious  '*  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term.  I  am  quite  sure  he  was  not  so.  The  New  Testament  was  a  book  of  his  continual  study,  but  it  wan 
read  in  a  spirit  that  brought  none  of  the  light  it  has,  happily,  brought  to  other  men.  If  he  was  a  **  free-<hinker," 
he  rendered  profound  rej«pect  to  the  Divine  Author  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  therefore  never  sneered  at  those  who 
accept  it  as  a  means  of  SalvaHon,  and  never  wrote  with  any  view  to  sap  or  to  weaken  Belief.  If  we  may  not  claw 
him  among  the  ad\ocatC8  of  Christianity,  it  would  be  injustice  to  place  him  among  its  opponents.  Some  one  who 
wrote  a  touching  and  very  eloquent  tribute  to  his  memory  in  the  Examintr  soon  after  ms  death,  says,  •'  He  hsd 
a  childlike  sympathy  of  his  own  in  the  Father  to  whom  he  is  gone,  of  which  those  who  diverged  from  his  path  can 
only  say  that,  ignorant  of  the  direct  line  to  the  eternal  sea,  he  took  the  sure  and  pleasant  path  beside  the  rmr." 
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And  to  the  pT 

'WhUwHlM  __      . 

And -with  ■  look,  Bade  of  ill  n 

Annsi'd. '  Th«  nninn  of  tbnn  wrui  ioyftm  iam.' 

'AjidlimilwoiHl'  nud  Abno-     'Nitf,  not  kIi' 

KnlMtlMuinL    Abon  nnkeTDnnlmr. 

But  aliHriJr  ■ull.  ud  mid. '  1  ptn?  tliw.  thai. 

Write  DW  u  DW  thiit  lona  his  (GUow-men.' 

~Th>  uigel  wrato  and  Tuiah'd.    TbB  nut  uiglit 

It  oroF  ■nin  Irilli  ■  neit.  wakniliiv  U#>t, 

And  •b.nr'il  the  nunc*  whnm  Inre  nl  Oid  had  U(M-d, 

ADd  la  1  Odd  Adlwm'ii  luLtiui  led  nil  tlm  rwt." 

L«gh  Htut  lived  to  sec  political  asperitiee  safLeood  down,  the  diHtinctiont 
tlw«cj)  Wltij;  luiil  Tor}-  gradoully  diuuDishcd,  and  party  bittenietiB  becomo  almost 
inguiBhed.  Ho  lived,  indeed,  "  throngh  «  storm  of  obloquy,  to  be  esloiimud  luid 
pwt)d  by  men  wlio  bad  been  his  most  vigurone  antaguniBts."  *  No  doubt,  a»  a  poU- 
laian,  ho  "floiiriahtd"  Bome  years  too  soon;  bo  wns  a  refunner  mnch  too  early. 
I  of  his  snccoBHorH  as  editors  of  tlie  Ej^mititr,  Albany  Foublanquo  fUiil  JoUd 
rsttir,  vioTc  rewarded  in  the  way  that  Libvral  govorutnentB — more  wise  in  tlioir 
wrktion  IhMi  Torj'  governments — reward  Uieir  partisans  of  the  Press.  But  Leigh 
"  giiidod  the  pen  "  >t  »  period  when  little  was  to  be  gained  by  it  except 
laayanee  and  perseoiition — at  luust  in  lulvocHting  "  the  old  chugu."  "  Uuzlitt  used 
^  iay,  that  aJliir  Leigh  Hunt  and  biiuself  and  their  ViVe  liad  done  the  rough  work  of 
B  battle  fur  Iiibeml  upiiiious,  the  gentlemen  of  the  Whig  party  '  put  on  their  kid 
IB  '  to  finixh  tbo  business  and  carry  off  tb«  honours." 
Li-igli  Ilont  wm  "  a  jtmrnnliBt  (I  again  c|uotu  froui  the  Kjntmitifi)  when  courage 
il  iudvpendenci!  were  the  highest  snd  perhii  ps  the  rarest  qunlities  a  journalist  could 
rote  when  psrly  »pint  run  higb,  when  language  was  seldom  measured 
f  rtwponsibihty,  when  vituperation  wuh  h  weapon  lu  eomiuon  nse. 

In  the  year  1857  his  wife  had  died.  His  sons,  such  us  were  left  to  him,  had 
[onv  forth  to  fight  the  battle  of  life;  bis  mind  and  his  heart  were  "  shaken."  In 
1  year  he  writes,  sadly  foreboding, — "  I  am  alone  in  the  world."  Troubled  fanciea 
lAviDted  him.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  his  friend,  John  Forsler,  he  murmurs  : — "  I 
e  bocn  lung  fiuicying  that  imiBt  people,  some  old  friends  included,  bod  begun  not 
II  c»re  what  I  said  or  thought  about  them — whether  anything  or  nothing ;  "  and  in 
r  letter  he  writes, — "  tjtrntige  to  say,  it  was  j'»j  at  finding  the  booksellor  offer 
•  money  than  I  bad  expected  for  some  copyrights  tliat  was  the  immediate 
T  ay  illness."  lie  mot  old  age  with  homage,  and  donth  with  fortitude. 
t  last  wntoncii  in  liis  autobiography  is  this  : — "  t  now  seemed — and  it  has 
B  •  coiisolutiou  to  mo — to  belong  as  much  to  the  next  world  as  to  tliis ;  ,  .  .  . 
t  approach  of  my  night-time  is  even  yet  adorned  with  a  break  in  the  clouds  and  k 
kTtio(;  nnile  of  the  Bunsot." 

Atoa  I  he  refers  not  to  the  hope  of  the  Christian,  but  to  a  far  dimmer,  less  rational, 
3  iufinitely  less  consoling  (kith — "  May  we  all  meet  in  one  of  Plato's  vast  cycles  of 


inadnrt  nt  PtoIMhit  WOmi  Inwud*  hj*  oM 
or  FUxrniF  "  ID  M«*-«l.  bnt  Umcuied  lb*  bl 
lu  Kud  Lciifta  llnnt  tin  awswi 


b*  bltur  tUDfi  whM 
••  kof  M  litUni. 


Just  two  months  before  completing  his  seTentjr-fifLh  jr«tr  "he  quictljr  caalt  to 
rest."     The  oil  was  exhausted,  the  light  hftd  burned  gradtudly  down,* 

Whea  I  saw  him  last  he  was  jicldiag  to  the  nnivoroal  conqneror.  Bis  loose  and 
btraggling  white  hair  thinly  scattered  over  a  brovr  of  manly  itititlligeiiod :  but  oyw 
dimmed  somewhat,  but  retaiuiug  that  pcculiiu-  geutlunese  yet  briUinDCy  which  tu  bts 
youth  were  Ukeoed  to  those  of  a  gnzt^Ue :  his  earnest  heart  and  vigorous  miad  unt- 


Bpeaking  yet,  in  sentences  eloqnent  and  impressive ;  his  form  partially  bonl.  bnt 
energetic  and  self- dependent,  although  by  fits  and  Blarts — Leigh  Hunt  gave  me  the 
idea  of  a  sturdy  ruin,  that  "  wears  the  mossy  vest  of  time,"  bat  which,  la  assuming 
the  graces  that  belong  of  right  to  ag«,  was  not  oblivious  of  the  power,  and  'worth, 
and  triumpb  enjoyed  in  manhood  and  in  youth,  f 


*  Hii  Init  wocli.  ddIj'  b  few  diys  befbre  tiii  ieath.  wii  ui  uiicli  in  tbe  S/mriaMi'.  in  iMbnre  of  hU  btliniid 
niarl  t^hcUry.  lusitiBt  tbo  Anpowmu  of  U(wg  in  it  then  rvflcnllT  publjahed  colUctioD  of  Slkcaef'a  IMFm. 

t  ■'  'Dioiie  -who  tmtw  him  hnt  will  pictciiii  liim  lo  thsnuclna  eloiheil  in  ■  diHHittc-fVwn,  ud  bcndlBc  h» 
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Us  died  ftt  tbo  honse  of  one  of  the  oldest,  closest,  ftnd  most  v«lned  of  liU  friunds, 
Mr.  C.  W.  Kej-nell,  in  Higli  Strett,  Putney.  I  have  pictured  the  dwelling.  Il  hiul  u 
^wmI  ^rdeo,  where  the  poet  loved  to  ramble  to  adniire  the  tiowerH,  of  wliicli  he  was 
"fttpeeial  lovirr."  Immt-diately  in  front  is  the  old  gnhled,  ijniii  lit -looking  Fitirfai 
lIoDw,  in  which,  it  is  suid,  Iretou  livtsd,  and  where  that  geiierel  tuid  Lambert  often 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  death-bed  of  the  nged  man  was  surrounded  by 
lo^-JBg  friends,  and  tlint  all  which  cure  and  sklU  could  do  to  preserve  his  life  was 
done. 

Tlwre  was  no  trouble,  nothing  of  gloom  about  him  ut  the  last ;  the  full  volumo 

■  tf  hi«  life  was  closed  ;  his  work  on  earth  was  done.     Will  it  seeoi  "  fttr-fctrhcd  "  if 

■  V*  describe  him  away  from  earth,  continuing  to  laboar,  under  the  influence  of  that 
r  Kadrcmer  I  am  sure  he  has  now  learned  to  love,  realising  the  pictnrc  for  which  in 

Lb«  Book  I  hare  referred  to  he  drew  on  his  fancy — and  finding  it  fact  ? 

This  il  is; — "  Snrely  there  are  myriads  of  beings  everywhere  inhabiting  their 
respBctrvr  spheres,  both  visible  and  invisible,  all,  perhaps,  inspired  with  the  same 
talk  of  trying  how  far  they  can  extend  happiness.  8omo  may  huve  realised  their 
bMTea,  and  are  resting.  Some  may  be  helping  ourselves,  JTist  as  w«  help  tbc  bee  or 
lk«  woundad  bird  ;  spirits,  perhaps,  of  dear  friends,  who  still  pity  onr  tears,  who 
i^^oie*  in  oar  smiles,  and  whisper  in  our  hearts  a  belief  that  they  are  [ircHuut," 


L«igh  Hunt  was  nearly  the  last  of  that  glorious  galaxy  of  genias  whicb,  early  in 
lli«  present  century,  shone  upon  the  intellectual  world-  be  survived  them  all,  and 
with  a  memory  of  each.  Borne  of  them  were  his  friends,  and  most  of  them  his 
aeqnuntancca.  Ue  bad  seen  star  after  star  decline,  but  might  eicluini,  and  did 
*ickiin,  with  one  of  his  eloquent  contemporaries, — 


^ 


I  In  empty  nishl : 
at  In  Ha>T«/i  uwi 


light." 


Wbra  writing  a  Memory  of  Li.'igb  Ilaiit  in  the  Ait-Jmimal,  I  found  there  was  no 
rvcord  to  mark  his  grave  in  the  cemetery  at  Kensal  Green,  where  he  was  buried.  I 
appMldd,  therefore,  to  his  friends  and  admirers  to  remove  from  England  such  a 
"reproach."  After  some  delay  and  some  confusion,  the  circumstances  causing  and 
■ttiBdiDg  which  it  is  now  nscloas  nitd  needless  to  detail,  the  "reproach"  iiiu 
nrmpTvd:  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  pui'pose  was  raised  by  subscription:*  a  modest 
bst  ip«eaAU  monument  was  wrought  by  the  eminent  and  accomplished  sculptor, 
Jowph  Dnrham,  A.I1.A.  It  was  "  inHugnrated  "  by  Lord  Houghton,  on  the  19tb  of 
Oel<A«r,  1669  (Leigh  Hunt's  birthday),  and  formally  present«d  to  the  family,  some 
of  wkoiB  ww«  prosant.  on  the  impressive  and  interesting  occasion. 


,.:.'j!fA 


tba  «rt  of  the  uiimoMil  monii 
to  add  U*  boMnivdBWW  ta  til 
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From  the  noble  lord's  address  I  extract  Uie  following  passages : — 

"  He  wu  held  up  to  ihaine  as  an  enemT  of  rdigioiif  whereas  he  was  a  man  ftnm  whose  heart 

there  came  a  flowing  piety  spreading  iUelf  orer  all  nalare  and  in  ereiy  channel  in  which  it  was 

poMilile  to  nuL     I  remember  a  paasage  in  one  of  his  writings  in  which  he  says  he  never  paaied  a 

<-hait:h.  of  hovrever  iinreformed  a  faitn,  without  an  insUnetiTe  wish  to  go  in  and  worship  fcir  the 

good  of  mnnkiiid.     And  all  this  obloquy,  all  this  injustice,  all  this  sooal  Cfnelty,  never  for  one 

■fioment  bonred  the  disposition  or  excited  a  rerengeful  feeling  in  the  breast  of  this  good  man.     He 

had,  as  it  were — I  have  no  other  phrase  for  it— a  supentiiioa  of  good.    He  did  not  bdieTe  in  the 

ext»tence  of  evil,  and  when  it  pressed  against  him,  in  the  bitterest  form  against  himself^  he  shut  his 

eyes  to  it,  and  believed  it  to  be  gocid.     Now,  with  this  disposition,  with  this  character,  with  three 

elements  of  life,  surely  we  do  well  in  honouring  this  man  to-day.    Surely  it  is  something  that  ten 

years  after  his  death  there  should  have  been  m«n  who  felt  it  was  not  well  but  that  there  ahould  be 

some  special  memorial  of  his  existence — something  whidi  should  tell  people,  mote  than  books  thev 

were  reading,  that  there  had  been  in  England  such  a  man.    In  unoovering  the  monument  we  shnll 

honour  not  only  that  man,  but  we  sliall  hoitour  the  poetic  intellect,  we  shall  honour  that  delightful 

foculty  which  gives  to  msnkind  its  purest  form  of  intellectual  contemplation,  and  which,  somehow 

or  other,  adapting  it<)elf  to  the  different  temperaments  of  mankind,  always  either  extends,  or 

purifies,  or  expands  the  mind  of  its  possessor.  ....     We  know  that  through  all  the  difficulties  of 

a  more  than  usually  hard  life  he  kept  to  the  ends  cheerfulness  of  temper  wUch  the  most  sucoeasful 

might  have  envied  and  the  wealthiest  might  have  adorned.    In  his  own  beautiful  words,  all  we  can 

now  think  of  is — 

*  The  woe  WM  Short,  *twaaltagitife;*tiapaat; 
Tbe  acmg  that  sweetens  it  will  ahraja  last.'-' 

The  inscnption  is  very  simple :  on  one  side  are  recorded  the  days  of  his  birth  and 
death,  while  on  another  are  the  words, — 

"  Write  me  as  one  that  lo?ea  Us  fBOow-men." 

Two  of  his  sons  have  followed  him  to  the  grave :  one  of  them  had  long  been  the 
sub-editor  of  a  leading  newspaper. 


AMES  AXI)   HORACE  SMITH. 

HE  HE  is  tio"  memoir  of  Horace  Smitli,  Lut  lio  wroto  u  biu^tnipby 

>>f  itis  brotlior  Jniiin^,    to  preface   an  edition  of  his  rollerW 

writings  ;  and  ullbuiigli  singulurly,  and  jicrhnps  blamalily,  «bn<i- 

ptliiiK  Itiiuself.  wo  tlieiice  gntfaor  a  f«w  favtB  tiud  dutes  Ibtit  may 

aid  iiB  in  rrrailing  botli  to  memory.     The  brothers,  of  wbom  Jamos 

iwAK  thn  elder  by  abuat  four  yvars,  were  tbe  sona  of  Itnbcrt  Smith, 
Kki|.,  bu  eminent  legal  firncti tinner  of  London,  who  long  held  tbe 
uffiee  of  Kolicitor  to  tliii  Orduunct — an  office  in  wliirb  Jiimes  Knc- 
e«cdrd  Uim,  Hf  was  also  a  Fellow  of  Uie  Royul  8<R'iety  luid  of 
Ibe  8<icii>ty  of  AiiUi)uarieii,  and  in  nil  renpi^rtti  ah  eatiinnblo  and  nceoniplisbed  gentle- 
man.  Homrc,  bnving  nsebow«d  tbe  lugitl  profession,  gireforred  Lbut  of  a  stoekbroluir  : 
«  ImsuirM,  however,  bardly  mor«  to  his  taste,  uid  in  which  he  made  no  "  figure," 
being,  from  bis  yoath  npwards,  bettor  known  at  Pamnssns  tban  in  the  vicinity  of  tb« 
Riehan^.  Both  wrote  curly  in  life,  Bomewbat  to  thn  dismay  of  thn  father,  who  bad 
IMveil  tba  way  ta  fortune  tbronKb  another  and  ver^-  oppo!iit«  path.*    NotwitlmtaudiuK 


Sits 


■Ai4  iiai  t^iB  fnr  ih*  onr 


MM 
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when  Horace  produced  historical  novels,  he  not  only  took  interest  in  his  son's 
productions,  but  gave  him  *'  aid  and  suggestions/'  which,  by  his  extensive  reading 
and  profound  knowledge  of  English  history,  he  was  well  qualified  to  do. 

James  was  bom  on  the  16th  of  February,  1775,  and  Horace  in  1779»  at  the  house 
in  which  their  father  dwelt  in  Basinghall  Street,  London.  There  was  also  another 
son,  Leonard,  and  there  were  six  daughters. 

The  boys  were  educated  at  Chigwell,  in  Essex.  Li  after  years,  when  **  a  sexage- 
narian pilgrim,"  James  frequently  recalled  to  memory  .with  pleasure  and  with  grati- 
tude the  years  there  passed  ;  and  on  revisiting  the  place  towards  the  close  of  life,  he 
thus  murmured  his  latest  thoughts : — 

"  life's  enp  is  nectar  at  tlie  brink, 
Midway  a  palatable  drink. 
And  wormwood  at  the  bottom/' 

James  was  articled  to  his  father  in  1792,  subsequently  became  his  partner,  and 
in  1882  succeeded  him.  He  had  tried  his  '*  *prentice  han'  **  in  various  short-lived 
periodicals,  especially  the  Monthly  Mirror,  edited  by  Tom  Hill.*  When  Dmry  Lane 
was  burned  and  rose  again — to  adopt  an  original  simile — ^like  a  Phoenix  from  its 
ashes  (it  was  in  1812),  there  appeared  an  advertisement  offering  a  recompense  for  a 
poem  in  honour  of  the  occasion.  The  idea  occurred  to  these  mercantile  brothers 
that  they  would  write  and  print  a  collection  of  Poems,  imitative  of  all  the  leading 
poets  of  the  time.  They  did  so,  and  *'  woke  to  find  themselves  famous.'*  And  no 
wonder  :  they  are  fine  as  compositions,  and  singularly  true  as  copies  of  the  style  and 
manner  of  the  poets  imitated  ;  while  so  exquisitely  pointed  and  witty,  without  a 
particle  of  ill-nature,  that  not  one  of  the  bards  who  were  **  hit  *'  could  have  been 
offended  at  being  touched,  as  if  by  arrows  tipped  with  feathers  from  the  wings  of  a 
Cupid  or  a  seraph. 

'*  One  of  the  luckiest  hits  in  literature  "  (thus  Horace  modestly  speaks  of  the 
work)  **  appeared  on  the  reopening  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in  October  of  that  year." 
The  idea  was  suggested  just  six  weeks  before  that  event,  and  the  ''Rejected 
Addresses  "  occupied  the  writers  no  longer  time.  The  copyright  was  offered  to,  and 
declined  by,  Mr.  Murray,  for  the  modest  sum  of  £20.  He  reluctantly  undertook  to 
publish  it,  and  share  the  profits — if  any ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the  worthy 
publisher  did  actually  purchase  the  book,  in  1819,  after  it  had  gone  through  fifteen 
editions,  for  the  sum  of  £131.  May  such  results  often  follow  transactions  between 
publishers  and  authors  ! 

James  w^rote  the  imitations  of  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Coleridge,  Crabbe,  and 
Cobbett ;  Horace  those  of  Byron,  Scott,  Moore,  Monk  Lewis,  and  Fitzgerald.  The 
sarcasms  were  so  genuine,  the  humour  so  ample,  and  the  imitations  so  true,  that  no 
one  of  the  poets  took  offence ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  all  gratified.  It  has  been 
rightly  said  by  Mr.  Hay  ward,  **  that  the  only  discontented  persons  were  those  who 
were  left  out."     Crabbe  said  of  the  imitation  of  him — **  There  is  a  little  ill-nature — 


*  Southey  writes  in  one  of  his  letters  in  1813,— "'Horace  in  London'  waa  printed  some  yean  ago  in  the 
Monthly  Mirror.  I  remarked  it  nt  the  time,  and  wondered  that  it  did  not  attrmot  more  notioe.  Jamea  wrote  the 
first  01  the  '  At  Homes '  (in  1808)  for  Mathews :  it  waa  entitled  '  MaU-Ck>aoh  Adrentarea.' " 
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and  I  lake  the  liberty  of  ndding,  undeserved  ill-nature — in  tLelr  prefatory  nddre 
bat  in  their  versilicatioa  they  have 
done  mo  admirably." 

Tlic  brothers  bocama  "  lions  "  nt 

but  Ihey  hud  tio    nolion    of 

nv«01uft    in  notoriety ;    of  literary 

tfaey    bad    none,    and    they 

from,   rather  than  courted. 


of  "adm 


'   to  i 


erf«brity  of  the  hoar  was — and 
ii — *  thing  coveted  and  desired. 

Thia  atory  has  been  often  told. 
Vbon  the  venorablo  Ixm  hlfu.  Lady 
Cork,  invited  tb«m  to  her  ioirrv, 
Jamoa  Bmitb  wrote  his  regret  that 
Uiey  coold  not  pOHsibly  acerpt  the 
inviUtinn,  for  that  bis  brother  Horace 
wasaaffaf^  to  ^rin  tbroagb  a  horae' 
eoUar  at  a  eoantry  fair,  and  he  him- 
■alf  faad  to  dance  a  horDpipo  at 
Sadler's  Wella  upon  that  very  night.* 

Jamas  reposed  on  his  karcls :  ns 
bu  brother  says,  "  bo  was  fond  of 
hia  Mao,"  and  unsolicitous  of  farlbi^r 
edabvitj,  never  again  wooing  a  pro- 
vetbially  capricious  pnhlie,  co□t4^nt- 
tng  htBUolf  with  flinging  Hcrnps  of 
hnmoor  hero  and  there,  heedlesa  of 
Ihur  t-alne  or  their  fnto ;  while 
Borara  became  a  laborious  man  of 
|Mt«ra.  Of  James,  Malhcws  used 
ki  tav,  "  Ho  is  the  only  man  wh" 
eaa  wrila  clever  nonsense."  He 
Urad  among  wits— dramatic  wits 
more  especially — and  from  him  sonio 
of  tbotn  derived  mueh  that  oonati- 
tat*^  tbctr  stock  in  trade.  Hia 
tDotlo  was  "Vive  la  bagatelle  1 " 
his  niasim,  "  Rcgone,  doll  caret" 
Hia  «p«rkIo  wbh  that  of  champagne. 
Bat,  as  one  of  his  frienda  wrote, 
"  h<  ever  preserved  the  dimity  of 


"      1^     I 
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professional  gaiety  of  the  jester ;  **  there  ttas  neTer  angfat  of  sneering  or  sarcasm 
in  his  hcunoiir-^his  wit  was  never  a  stab.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  bnoyant 
and  genial,  even  when  enduring  much  bodily  snfiering  ;  and  there  was  no  mistaking 
the  fact  that  he  loved  to  give  pleasure  rather  than  pain. 

Horace,  on  the  other  hand,  became  a  worker ;  he  took  the  pen  seriously  and 
resolutely  in  band,  and  although  not  at  any  time  dependent  on  literature,  became  an 
author  by  profession,  joining  the  immortal  band  who 

•*  lire  fat  ay© 
In  Fame's  etcmmi  ToUune." 

James  died  on  the  24th  of  December,  1839,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and 
was  buried  under  the  vaults  of  St.  Martinis  Church.  Horace  died  on  the  12th  of 
July,  1849,  aged  sixty-nine,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Trinity  Choreh, 
Tunbridge  Wells. 

James  "  seldom  wrote,  except  as  an  amusement  and  relief  from  graver  occupa- 
tion. Though  he  may  be  described  as  a  wit  by  profession,  his  nature  was  kindly, 
genial,  and  geDerous.**  One  who  koew  him  intimately  avers  that  it  was  '*  difficult 
to  pass  an  evening  in  his  company  without  feeling  in  better  humour  with  the  world  ;*' 
and  many  of  his  friends  have  testified  to  his  inexhaustible  fund  of  amusement  and 
information,  and  his  *'  lightness,  liveliness,  and  good  sense.*' 

Of  James  his  brother  writes  : — '*  His  was  not  the  sly,  sneering  sarcasm  that  finds 
most  pleasure  in  the  hon  mot  that  gives  pain,  nor  was  it  of  that  dry,  quiet  character 
which  gives  zest  to  a  joke  by  the  apparent  unconsciousness  of  its  author.  His  good 
sa}nng8  were  heightened  by  his  cordial  good  nature,  by  the  beaming  smile,  the 
twinkling  eye,  and  the  frank,  hearty  cacbinnation  that  showed  his  own  enjoyment.** 
He  had  a  remarkably  tenacious  memory,  and  was  ever  ready  with  an  apt  quotation 
from  the  old  poets  ;  and  he  pleasantly  sang  some  of  his  own  songs. 

I  recall  to  memory  one  of  \)x%  jeux  (F esprit ;  I  am  not  sure  if  it  be  published  : — 

**  Ceplia  publi«heB  with  Mnmj, 
Cupid's  miniffdy  is  o'er : 
lioven  ranish  in  a  hurrr ; 
She  write* — she  writes,  0053. 
Ward  off  shore:*' 

And  I  have  another  in  MS.,  **  The  Alphabet  to  Madame  Vestris  :** 

**  Though  not  with  lace  bedizened  o'er 

From  Jame«'8  and  from  HoweU'a, 
Oh,  don't  despise  us  twenty-four 

Poor  consonants  and  Towels. 
Though  critics  may  your  powers  discuss. 

Your  charms,  admiring,  men  see, 
Bemcrobcr  you  from  four  of  us 

Derive  your  X  L  N  C." 

Although  I  more  than  once  visited  James  Smith  at  his  house  in  Craven  Street,  I 
saw  most  of  him — and  it  was  the  best  of  him — at  the  **  evenings  **  of  Lady  Blessing- 
ton  in  Seamore  Place.  He  was  not  far  off  from  his  grave,  and  was  usually  full  of 
pain  :  it  was  often  shown  by  that  expression  of  countenance  which  accompanies 
physical  suffering,  and  his  round,  good-humoured  face,  although  it  was  seldom  with- 
out a  smile,  was  generally  contracted,  and  at  times  con\nilsed  from  internal  agony. 
He  had  eyes  full  of  humour — he  looked  as  if  all  things,  animate  and  inanimate,  were 
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a  and  pla3nii);  about  doriug  any 
in,  with   round 


Int  of  Jokes,  nhich  were  oontinnaUy  Blippiiig  ii 
paw*  in  any  conversation. 

U^  Unnt  dcacribod  him  as  "a  fair,  atont,  freeh-colonrod  i 
fcatumi;"  aiid  N.  P.  Willis  ns  a  man  "  witb  white  hair,  and  a  very  nobly- funned 
bcMl  and  pbyHingnomy :  bis  oye  alone,  small,  and  witb  lids  C0DtrMt«d  into  Ka 
li»liitiikl  Wk  of  drollery,  betrayed  the  bent  of  hie  genius." 

fit)  wheidud  himself  about  the  room  in  a  sort  of  invalid  chair,  and  had  generally 
iwnietbing  pleasant,  and  often  something  witty,  to  say  to  each  of  the  gnesls.  his 
bcMitiful  and  accompliBhcd  hostess  coming,  naturally,  in  for  the  largest  share  of  both. 
I  was  tall  and  stout,  and  the  merry  twinkle  of  Via  eye  gave  evidence  that  his 
wghls  were  redolent  of  humour,  even  when  ho  did  not  speak.  Some  one  has  aoid, 
^flo  had  the  head  of  a  man,  witb  th«  heart  of  a  boy." 

Horace  Smith  was  of  another,  and  cortniuly  a  higher  nature,  Leigh  Hunt  deposes 
**  tfa«  fine  nature  of  the  roan  "  (and  well  he  wight  do  so,  having  had  experience  of 
■  libcntHty),  and  pictures  him  as  "  of  good  aud  manly  figure,  inclining  to  the  robust; 
I  countenance  citreniuly  frank  aud  cordial.  swoetnosB  without  weakness,"  Aud 
lUvy,  writing  of  him,  exclaims : — "  It  ia  odd  tliat  tlie  only  truly  generous  person  I 
r  knew  who  hud  money  to  be  generous  with  should  be  a  slockbroker."  •  "  Gay, 
er,  hospitable,  and  intellectual,"  that  is  Lady  Morgnn's  character  of  Horace 
h  :  Mid  this  is  Sonthoy's  testimony  to  the  credit  of  the  brothers  both : — "  They 
e  cl0v«r  fellows,  with  wit  and  humour  as  flu«nt  as  their  ink,  and.  to  their  praise  bo 
|lB|>oken,  with  no  gall  in  it." 

Yoa,  eertMuIy  Horace  was  of  a  far  higher  nature  than  James.  Perhaps  Jt  was 
My  taid  of  thi.'m.  "  One  was  a  good  man,  the  other  a  good  fallow,"  But  Horiico 
I  hftppily  married,  and  had  loving  children,  enjoyed  a,  benlthy  constitutiuu,  aud 
II  pomparattvo  rutireuii-'ut,  away  from  the  bustle  of  society,  in  a  tranquil  home. 
g  llie  lalur  years  of  his  life  he  resided  at  Brighton — it  waa  not  then  as  it  ia  now, 
n'SCfl,  where  everybody  meets  everybody,  and  nods  of  recognition  are  about 
ts  the  HlcpB  ouo  takes  wben  promenading  the  Parade. 
B*  ma  twice  married,  and  Ic^  a  daughter  by  his  first  wife,  and  two  daughters 
ty  UiflMOld,  who  was  the  maternal  aunt  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  H.A.,  the  artist,  aud 
It  tl  finn  K  sketch  by  him  uf  his  uncle  that  I  engrave  the  portrait  at  iho  bead  of  this 
Uemorj.  Mr.  Ward  retains  aiTeotionate  remernbrancea  of  Horace  Smith,  of  his  love 
for  children,  and  the  delight  that  was  caused  in  bis  father's  bouse  whenever  "  Cucle 
UuTKcr  "  was  expected  :  his  arrival  was  ever  the  signal  of  a  merrj- making.  He 
naiully  placed  the  children  on  his  knees,  and  regaled  Ihem  with  fairy  talee  told  in 
«>tciB|Kini  venm. 

b  wu  at  Brighton  I  knew  Horace  Smith,  so  far  back  as  the  year  1835,     Hy 
towladgo  of  him,  tliougb  limited,  enables  mo  to  endorse  the  opinions  1  have  quotvd 


*    II  I*  kDOVB  tint  on  "  Uw  Slock  Exrhuin  "  orijrfiwl*  ytrw  mimT 

r*d«pMMa  tlwnwitbint  xin*  xiliiRiptina-IM  tvin^liuidfj.hoiil  lo  r^Mt* 

VHnn.    MaBf  Itaouand  pgoDili  u>  Itiare  eoUtHHl  c<  vhieb  th*  Vurlil  hain  tut 

'  -fpamma  Uu  n^ulvd  vrdiuiIs  \a  inviil  bimilndi  ■nnuiillr.    Huu*  at  tto  tea) 

Urtb  It  Ihu  plu  o/ buiqr  tTBOfi,  vbai*,  ippaivDUir  ■aduuintdlr.lJHiBtBdaad 
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from  better  authorities.  He  was  tall,  handsome,  with  expressive  yet  quiet  features ; 
they  were  frequently  moved,  however,  when  he  either  heard  or  said  a  good  thing, 
and  it  was  easy  to  perceive  the  latent  humour  that  did  not  come '  to  the  surface  as 
often  as  it  might  have  done.  It  is  saying  little  if  I  say  I  never  heard  him  utter  an 
injurious  word  of  any  one  of  his  contemporaries,  although  our  usual  talk  concerned 
them ;  for  I  was  at  that  time  editor  of  the  "Sevo  Monthly,  to  which  he  was  a  frequent 
contributor,  and  he  liked  to  know  something  of  his  associates  in  letters,  the  greater 
number  of  whom,  I  believe,  he  had  never  seen.  He  knew  their  writings,  however, 
and  was  certainly  an  extensive  reader  as  well  as  a  sound  thinker,  and  always  a 
generous  and  sympathising  critic.  I  copy  one  of  his  letters  ;  it  is  evidence  of  that 
which  was  the  leading  characteristic  of  his  mind — a  total  abnegation  of  self. 

«•  nth  October,  1831. 

**  10,  Hanover  Cre$cent. 
''I  am  sorry  you  should  deem  the  smallest  apology  necessary  for  retuminff  my  MS.,  a  doty 
which  every  editor  must  occasionally  exercise  towards  all  his  contributors.  From  my  domestic 
habits  and  love  of  occupation  I  am  always  scribbling,  often  without  due  consideration  of  what  I  am 
writing,  and  I  only  wonder  that  so  many  of  my  Mvolities  have  found  their  way  into  print.  With 
this  feeling,  I  am  alwavs  grateful  towards  those  who  save  me  from  committing  myself,  and 
acquiesce  very  willingly  m  their  decisions.  In  proof  of  this  1  will  mention  a  fact  of  which  I  am 
rather  proud.  Mr.  Colbum  had  agreed  to  give  me  £500  for  the  first  novel  I  wrote,  and  bad 
announced  its  appearance,  when  a  mutual  friend,  who  looked  over  the  MS.,  having  expressed  am 
unfavourable  opiuiou  of  it,  I  threw  it  in  the  Jlre,  and  wrote  *  Brambletye  House  *  instead.  Let  me 
not  omit  to  mention,  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  C,  that,  upon  the  unexpected  success  of  that  work,  he 
subsequently  presented  me  with  an  additional  £100.  "Yours  very  truly, 

"Horatio  Smith.** 

His  novels  arc  still  *'  asked  for ''  at  the  circulating  libraries,  and,  perhaps,  as  his- 
torical romances,  they  even  now  hold  their  place  next  to  those  of  Scott,  while  among 
his  collected  poems  are  many  of  great  beauty  and  of  much  strength.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  after  the  publication  of '*  Rejected  Addresses  "he  preferred  to  consider  the 
comic  vein  exhausted. 

Horace  was  not  rich  ;  indeed,  neither  of  the  brothers  was  so.  James  never  could 
have  amassed  money,  notwithstanding  he  was  Solicitor  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance. 
He  invested  his  whole  capital,  amountiDg  to  no  more  than  £8,000,  in  the  purchase  of  an 
annuity,  and  died  three  months  after  it  was  bought.  Horace  bequeathed  to  his  widow 
and  children  an  ample  sufficiency,  although  he  was  far  too  generous  to  become 
wealthy.  Shelley  did  not  know  that  it  was  out  of  comparatively  limited  means,  and 
not  a  superfluity,  that  he  relieved,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  former,  the  pressing  wants 
of  Leigh  Hunt.  Many  other  instances  may  be  recorded  of  his  generosity  in  giving — 
or  lending,  which  often  moans  much  the  same  thing — to  less  prosperous  brothers  of 
the  pen. 

He  was,  indeed,  emphatically  a  good  man;  of  large  sympathy  and  charity; 
generous  in  giving,  even  beyond  his  means ;  eminent  for  rectitude  in  all  the  affairs 
and  relations  of  life  ;  and  **  richly  meriting  "  the  praises  that  are  inscribed  on  his 
tombstone  in  the  graveyard  at  Tunbridge  Wells. 


G.   P.   R.  JAMES. 


a   P.   R.   JAMES. 

V««T  UU]«  U  koDwn  of  the  life  of  Geobob  Patnb  Raisscoiid  J&MBa  ;  yet  lio  was  tho 

r  of  forty  novelB,  each  in  threa  volumes,  and  produced  other  works,  outaumher- 

,  iiulMd,  tbe  productione  of  Sir  Waller  i^cott.     He  began  to  pablisb  in  1822,  tus 

It  book  beiug  a  "  Life  of  the  Black  Prince."     In  182ti  "  lUcheliuu  "  appeared,  aad 

|om  tlwt  time  tlie  issuoH  of  his  fertile  brain  came  bo  rapidly  befuro  the  public  as  to 

>nU»  aatoiuBlimeiit  at  lus  bdustry,  and  the  "  speed"  at  wbicb  he  worked  with  his 

I  knew  biui  und  esteunieJ  Vam  much  as  on  agreeable  iind  kindly  giintleiuwi,  some- 
1  handttomo  in  person,  and  of  very  pleasaut  manners.  He  liad  the  aspect,  and 
L<]Bdi*«d  tb«  character,  that  nsually  marks  a  mun  of  sedentary  occupations.  His  work 
1.^  day  long,  and  often  into  the  night,  must  bave  been  untiring,  f»r  he  by  no  means 
v4rcw  exclusively  on  bis  fancy;  be  must  have  resorted  uincb  to  books,  and  have  been 
\%  great  reader,  not  only  of  English,  but  of  ountiuentol  histories  :  and  he  travelled  a 
K,fK>d  deal  in  the  countries  in  which  the  Bconea  of  his  historic  fictions  were  principally 

find. 

His  novels  have  always  been  popular — they  are  so  now^ — although  many  com- 

■  fatiton  (brfame.with  higher  aims  and  perhaps  loftier  genius,  have  of  late  years  supplied 

*  oircnlatiog  libraries.     It  was  no  light  thing  to  run  a  race  «ith  Sir  Walter  Scott, 

1  not  b«  altogothcr  beaten  out  of  the  field.     His  great  charm  was  the  interest  be 

relating  a  story,  but  he  hud  maHlerly  skill  in  delineating  charaoter,  and  in 

*'  ebivklna  tusaya  "  none  of  his  brethren  surpassed  him.     Ue  received  this  tribute, 

Ui4  it  is  a  joat  one,  from  the  tiistorinn  Alison  : — 


turn  •«  th.  Biul  t, 
«hkh  esa  Rivepoi 

Cbriilophor  North  proclaimed  hia  works  to  be  those  of  "  a  gentleman,"  while  bo 
ipoke  bigbly  of  their  graphic  power  ;  and  Leigh  Hunt  "  hit  the  vein  "  in  which  be 
itroto,  and  which  constituted  the  charm  of  bis  writings: — "lutcrW  without  violence, 
thA  ei)lert«inmenl  at  once  animated  and  mild ',  novels  which  have  been  tonics  to  the 
nitic  in  Qlnesa  and  in  coavalescenco." 

Aa  **  next  to  nothing  "  is  known  of  the  life  of  so  remarkable  a  man — one  who  has, 
for  bolf  a  eentary,  kept  a  foremost  place  among  British  writers  of  fiction — I  gladly 
avail  tnyeelf  of  some  notes  furnished  to  me  by  a  lady  who  knew  him  well  and  long. 

*■  Ba  WAS  bom  in  London,  August  Dth,  1 RDO.     He  first  studied  medicine,  but  at 
u  e«rif  ag«  showed  a  love  of  letters,  and,  when  very  young,  pobliHhed  several  short 
foems-~«mong  them  tho  '  String  of  Pearls.'     During  the  ojciting  times 
it  fallowed  the  abdication  uf  Napoleon,   be  visited  France  and  Spain,   and  no 
labt  thus  obtained  tlio  perfect  knowledge  of  the  history  of  those  oounlries  aftiTwards 
lyed  in  hia  writings.     H«  married  a  daughter  uf  Dr.  Thomas,  and  for  some  time 
ier  bis  marriage  resided  in  diflerenl  parts  of  France.  Italy,  and  Scotland,  where  he 
M  acquainloit  with,  and  g.iinod  the  friendship  of.  Sir  Walter  Scott.     It  was  Sir 
Walter    who,  after    perusing  ■  Richelieu,*  ftdvised    him    to    adopt    literature   ai  a 


Mi 
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profession.  *  Bichelien  '  was  pablished  in  1829,  and  it  is  well  known  how  snceessfal 
was  the  career  of  the  aathor,  and  how  eagerly  the  appearance  of  a  new  worit  from 
his  pen  was  looked  for  by  the  pablic  :  bnt  to  those  who  knew  him  in  his  home«  in 
addition  to  the  admiration  felt  for  him  as  an  anthor,  there  coold  not  fail  to  he  jcnned 
sincere  esteem  for  him  as  a  man.  He  had  a  large  and  nohle  heart,  and  was  always 
a  kind  friend  to  those  who  needed  assistance,  especiaUj  to  his  poorer  literazy 
brethren,  whilst  his  coorteoos.  gentlemanly  bearing  gained  him  friends  in  all  ranks 
of  society. 

"  About  lBi2  ^Ir.  James  took  np  his  residence  at  Walmer,  and  was  a  freqnent 
gnest  of  the  Doke  of  Wellington  at  Walmer  Castle.  In  1815  he  left  England  with  his 
family  for  a  short  visit  to  Germany,  partly  for  recreation  and  partly  to  c<dlect  some 
information  connected  with  the  '  History  of  Richard  Ccenr  de  Lion,*  a  work  he  was 
then  writing.  The  illness  of  two  of  his  children  detained  him  for  a  year,  and  at 
Carlsnihe  and  Baden-Baden  '  Heidelberg '  and  the  '  Castle  of  Ehrenstein  '  were  com- 
posed. Soon  after  his  retorn  to  England,  he  removed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Fam- 
ham,  Surrey ,  and  there  he  wrote  with  great  rapidity.  His  industry  was  immense ; 
his  custom  was  to  rise  at  five  o'clock  and  write  till  nine.  For  four  or  five  hours 
later  in  the  day  he  employed  an  amanuensis,  and  usually  walked  to  and  fro  his  study 
while  dictating.  In  June,  1850,  Mr.  James  left  England  with  his  family  to  visit  the 
United  States,  and  purchased  an  e^tate  in  Massachusetts,  where  he  continued  to 
reside  till  he  was  appointed  British  Consul  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  in  1852.  His  duties 
there  were  ver}'  arduous,  and  his  health  suffered  greatly  from  the  climate,  which  was 
rendered  more  than  nsually  tr}'iDg  to  European  residents,  at  that  time,  by  the  terrible 
scourge  which  frequently  ravages  the  Southern  States — yellow  fever. 

'*  During  Mr.  James's  residence  in  the  States  he  wrote  several  works,  taking 
American  life  and  histor}'  for  their  subjects,  such  as  '  Ticonderoga,*  '  The  Old 
Dominion/  &c.  The  last  work  he  published  in  Philadelphia  was  '  Lord  Montague's 
Page,'  in  1858.  '  Bernard  Marsh,*  a  sequel  to  this,  appeared  afterwards,  and  was 
the  last  work  that  emanated  from  the  pen  of  this  highly-gifted  author,  making  a  total 
of  alx)nt  one  hundred  and  ninety  volumes. 

m 

*'  In  1859  Mr.  James  was  removed,  at  his  earnest  request,  from  the  Consulate  of 
Norfolk  to  that  of  Venice,  his  friends  hoping  that  the  Italian  climate  might  benefit  his 
health  and  restore  his  strength,  but  although  he  at  first  seemed  to  improve  from  the 
change,  the  demands  upon  his  mental  powers  were  so  great  that  even  his  untiring 
energ}*  was  unequal  to  the  task  imposed  upon  it.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  James 
in  Italy,  war  broke  out,  and  Venice  was  besieged,  which  added  greatly  to  the  fatigue 
and  anxiety  of  the  consul's  position,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1860  he  was  seized  with 
an  illness  that  proved  fatal  in  the  April  of  that  year.  He  was  interred  in  the  Protestant 
Cemeter}'  at  Venice,  and  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memor}*  by  the  English 
residents  of  that  citv. 

"  Mr.  James  left  a  widow,  one  daughter,  and  three  sons.  He  was  a  most  kind 
and  affectionate  husband  and  father,  a  warm-hearted,  faithful  friend,  a  genial 
companion,  and  to  sum  up  all  good  qualities  in  one  comprehensive  title,  a  Christian 
gentleman." 
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[ic  nRiui>  of  l.H'titiu  Elizabeth 

jioeins  wvre    for  bo  Joug  & 

9,  old  aoJ  yonng.     Her  life 

,  was  n  "  battle  "  from  the  cradio  to  tho  gmve—lho  gruve  in 

'  wliiclishu  "  rests  from  her  labours  "  in  thnt  far-off  land  where 

I  the  white  mau  ever  walks  hand  in  hand  with  death. 

WBworo  nmong  tli«  few  ftiende  who  know  her  intiinatoly ; 

but  it  waa  uot  in  htr  nature  to  OlH^n  Lit  hunrt  to  any.     Hur 

larp^o    "  BecrotivcneBfl "    was   her   bane :    aho   knew   it   and 

plorod    it.     It  n-B3    tho  origin  of  thnt    mi§eonceptinn    which  embittered 

'   whole    life,    the  miuiiH]iriug    of    that  caluoitiy    which    made    Fame   a 

I  mockery,    and  Glory  a  deceit,      lint  when  Slander  was  biiBicet  with    her 

repntatiun,  we  had  the  best  tnuniiii  to  cdnfutt.'  it^und  did.     For  some  yoara 

there  waa  uot  a  aiugle  week  duriug  which,  on  some  day  or  other,  uioming 

or  evening,  she  was  not  a  gnost  at  our  boase.     Yet  tbiH  blight  in  her  apnug- 

time  undoubtedly  led  to  the  taUtl  uuirriuge  that  resullvd  in  bur  tuuurufut  and 

BjnlMiaiu  death.     Tbe    calumny   was   of  the   kind    that  moat  deeply  wonndH   a 

woDUUi.     Haw  it  originated  wai,  at  the  time,  and  la,  of  course,  now,  imjioesiblo  to 

ny.    Probably  ita  aoojvo  waa  nothing  more  than  a  aueer;  bat  it  bore  Dead-Sea 
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faiatary  I     "  Dreary,"  beset  with  "  privations."  "  disappoiotmente,"  "  onltiDdDeBses," 

ksd  "  haritHsmeiit§,"  "  <sver  strug^Uug  against  absolute  poverty,"  these  are  her  own 

-words  in  nioumful  application  to  herself. 

Endowed  by  nature  with  tha  perilous  gift  of 
P^Miitts,  she  was.  while  yet  a  child,  thrown  entirely 
■  nu  her  own  rcsonrcca,  aJtogether  witiiout  a  guidu 

by  which  such  u  mind  could  be  diructud,  or  such  a 

ehmrodtcr  bo  wisely  formed.      She  was  not  more 

thau  fifUK-n  yeiira  old  when  the  letters  "  L.  E.  L.," 

»ppoiid«d  to  some  verses  in  the  Lileraty  Omrttf, 

rivet«d  public  att«nlion  ;  nod  wheu  it  become  kuuwn 

that  tJio  author  wna  scarcely  iii  hur  teena,  a  full 

pub  of  popuUrity  bnrat  upon  hur,   which   might 

Lavo  iarued  older  heads  nud  slutidier  dig^iositioua. 

Aa  abo  wrote — 

**  I  wbU  mwmbn'  bmr  I  aaDg  mTvlF. 

Of  Uehl  wii  uJiiui. 

Audi— i  bit  tiamnrtAl.  fm-mT  hrain 

Wh  dniDk  aud  nud  mib  lU  dnt  drnu^ht  «f  tlUDB." 

Kb*  boeamo  a  "  lion,"  courted  and  flattered,  and 
lct«d ;  yet  uuver  wiui  she  misled  by  tbe  notion  that 
iwpitlarity  is  happiness,  or  lip-service  the  true 
homagv  uf  the  heart. 

She  vtKt  residing  at  Old  Itrompton  wlien  lii>r 
first  poem  appeared  iu  ibe  Litmtri/  fioietir,  which 
Mr.  Jordan  had  not  long  proviously  establisbud. 
Ui  this  Hj^  uf  iron,  whuu  poetry  is,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  publishers,  "  a  drug,"  it  wiiold  be  dilficnlt 
to  coDcviio  tlir  unthnsiusiii  excited  by  the  mugicul 
three  letters  appended  to  the  poems  whenever  tboy 
fep[i««nd.  Mr,  .lerdan  was  a  near  neighbour  of  tlio 
lAudona,  and  hv  thus  refers  to  tboir  residence  at 
Old  tiromptou :— "  My  cutlnge  overlooked  the 
I  and  grounds  of  Sir.  Landou,  the  fulbur 
of '  L.  £.  L.,'  at  Old  Bromptun,  a  narrow  liuio  only 
dividing  oar  residences.  My  first  recollection  of 
the  fatore  po<'less  is  that  of  a  plump  girl,  grown  "^V^  *i 
enough  to  be  almost  mistaken  for  a  woman,  bowl-  N  *^ 
ing  a  bocp  round  the  walks,  with  a  hoop-stick  iu  x      ^  i 

and  a  book  in  tlie  other,  reading  as  she  ^'^    ^v* 
s  vr«ll  as  she  could  manage,  taking  both  ^ 

■  Uid  instructiim  ut  (be  same  time."  "^ 

I  the  bouse    in    which  she  resided   was  recently  taken  down.  I  hav* 
ltli(ni|(ttt  it  dusirablfl  to  procaro  a  drawing  of  it,  which  1  have  engraved. 

Wben  visiting  her  rclntivea  at  "Aberford,  near  Witberly,"  by  whom  she  was 
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receiTed  with  affecliuDste  atUinluin,  elie  tUns  playfull^r  wTot«.  in  one  of  her  letlora  to 
Mrs.  Hall : — "  The  heautj'  uf  tltis  port  of  the  cnaiitr;  Wing  la  iIh  wooiIb,  what  u  it 
without  fuiiuge  ? — 

^11  Ea  fiiUr  In  cireftm  of  ■  bfUBtrr  of  gfv<>n 


niHiUi 


klafoii 


'■  Ahtrfori,  nt»r  Wittttrig. 

"TIlc  wioler  Urery  Kevere— evfii  now  tho(faniEn  is  purtinlly  ravered  •jlh  ioiw.  Uiiwmvt, 
in  the  mote  aiiD^iny  piiU'he^  anowd^opa  nnJ  {link  nud  bino  hopHtinA  &ffl  bfginaiaff  to  p^^  oof. 
and  tbe  ^ecntkOiue  i^iF(!A  barid&jiDe  promise  of  JiiuoiathSj  &c. 


"  pBrtly  from  the  «evi>rily  of  tho  weatliet.  partly  IwrausB  it  is  tho  cuslom  bo  to  do.  we  Ute  way 
tnucli  to  ouiHclrei.  But  tli«  family  cimlu  ib  in  ilw^If  Inrgo  nnd  oheerfut,  und  1  do  nai  know  ■  inoni 
screcable  wonmn  than  my  naot.  One  of  my  ctiiwlua  siosa  eiqniutol;^'.  She  nna  amgiag  Lut  nivht 
whnt  I  always  c&U  ysur  aoug — '  I  Dome  from  a  buppy  luiid.'  She  ii  a  very  jiretly  cruuliim.  loo, 
■nd  loolt*  exceedingly  «racerut  «t  tho  linrp.  The  yomiKcr  one*  «re  aadly  dintrcuad  nt  ii'y  Want 
of  Mcompliahmvnla.  Wbrn  I  fiist  uciTcd,  Julia  and  I^ubel  begxnto  cfoas-qaealiiili  me  ;  'Ciin  voit 
plav  t'  'No.'  'Can  you  ling  F'  'No.'  *Din  vou  aiie>ik  Itiiliiinf '  *  No.'  ■  Lftii  you  dntw  V  '  |^to.* 
At  liut  they  oame  down  to  '  L'«n  you  write  iiu^  nsicl  ? '  Hi-ro  I  wiia  able  lo  aniwor,  tu  ihiiEr  ptot 
relief.  'Vea,  ■little.'  1  believe  J  uL  a,  in  the  first  warmth  of  cousinly  affection,  wbk  Kuidg  CO  oBtt 
to  teaoh  me  the  nlphiibBt. 

"  1  have  had  a  very  pleasant  riait.  and  received  Exlreme  kiudnoia ;  bat  I  am  a*  <H)u«tant  al  amr 
to  Lond"n.  1  would  not  take  five  Ihousand  a  year  to  Settle  down  in  the  coiintij-.  I  min  tJie  new 
booki,  tho  new  (ooeai  the  new  Bubjeota  of  convenatiou.  iind  I  min  rory  much  tba  old  riiends  I  bare 
lelt  behind. 

"  Ever  lOur  truly  ■ffoclionate 

"  L.  E.  Livtuis." 
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e  WM  boru  on  tha  14lli  of  Angnst,  1802,  at  Han§  Place.  Chelsea,  where  her 

btlier.  a  junior  partner  in  the  hoase  of  Adair,  army  ngenis,  then  resided  1  and  in  that 

I   loTftltty,  with  few  hrief  intervals,  the  whole  of  her  life  was  passed.     When  wo  first 

'   knetr  ber  in  1826  she  lived  with  her  grandmother  in  Bloane  Street :  euhseqneDtly 

•be  became  a  boiirdor  to  the  school  eRtabliehment  of  the  Misses  Lance,  at  No.  22, 

Hans  Place,  the  house  in  whloh  Hhe  bad  been  a  pupil  when  bnt  six  years  old  ;  and 

Litre  she  was  residing  up  to  within  a  few  months  of  her  marriage,  when,  in  conse- 

l^ncnco  (rf  the  retirement  of  the  MisHes  Lauce,  she  became  an  inmate  in  the  family  of 

Irs.  Sheddoii  nt  Upper  Itei'keley  Street,  CoDnaught  Square. 

Ill  answer  to  my  request  that  she  would  give  me  some  paiticulara  of  her  life's 
■taTy,  I  received  from  her  the  following  letter : — 


"UthumMm.  IIAI.U 

"  In  FiidiiKDiiHiig  to  givF  }:oa  WMne  iilen  of  my  Mtv,  I  Bad  thnt  n  few  wonlt  vill  com- 
■nrmU,  m  murh  hns  ntie  ymr  repmt'^il  the  other.  My  cliililhood  «■•  paifod  at  Trnvnr 
d  ii  tha  basis  of  tbn  lut  Ule  in  ■  1'taitJ  and  Trials.'  1  ciiiiiol  runii'mber  tlio  time  when 
MpMitioii  in  •cme  shape  or  other  was  not  a  habit.  Iiucd  toinvcnt  longiloiiM.  wliich  I  was  only 
D  glad  il'  1  rould  get  my  mollieT  ta  hear.    Thaw  ngn  took  a  uetrintlform ;  and  I  mod  to  vail: 

■  aboat  the  ^rruiindA.  and  lie  awake  half  the  nij^bt,  reciting  my  vene*  aloud. 
"""        fllitii's  of  Ufn  betpia  with  me  at  a  very  early  period  nf  eiiitence.    The  emhamiMd 

luthni's  rirvumsIiLDcei  mude  ua  live  in  Kicat  secluaion  it  Old  Urompten,  and  aUo  led  to 

iMj'r'la  liir  l^eir  amelioration — among  olhen,  litttntore  avemed  the  rewmrca,  which  it 

KM>lT  uMau*  to  y>iutti  and  Ineiperlence.     With  what  woodet  in  after  years  we  look  back  en  how  w» 

^«ai>«  to  btlieVH  and  aipMit '.     Sly  coDne  of  rendiDK  had  been  very  desultory— principslly  hiatury 

d  tnraU,  and  I  i^pmbilly  remember  a  Life  of  P«tnirrh  which  perhaps  first  throw  round  Ilaly 

at  idaal  cjurm  it  has  always  retained  in  my  eyes.     The  srene  uF  his  being  erowned  st  thaCapitM 

_      ■•  always  present  to  my  mind,  and  savo  me  Uie  most  pic^turrsqua  noliun  of  the  glory  ef  poeiry. 

Tha  OdjHcy  wns  another  work  which  I  was  never  tirnl  of  mading.     It  was  ihs  same  sort  of 

)dtuutii  Ibit  I  derived  ftum  reading  Scott — an  Bxcitement,  a  keonor  sanae  of  nistenca,  and  a 

|Haiunala  dcaire  ol  acUen.     Were  t  to  be  atkod  tha  writcrwho  has  oxercisod  the  greatest  influenoe 

in  formintt  ui)  ilvle.  1  ahoold  say — Waller  Srott.  ' 

*'Thii  dnaiin  ,if  jiubllcBtian  is  inHtpaniblit  ftvm  compoallioti,  and  some  af  my  HSS.  were  sent  to 

ic  Ltltrtry  (Saattt,  who  spoke  highly  of  their  promise,  though  at  first  he  doubted 

uthiir.     Hs  wuuld  not  beliere  that  they  were  writtsn  by  tbe  child  whom  he  saw 

plarlef  with  hi*  iiwn  r^ildreo.    The  '  Improvisatiice '  met  with  tbe  usual  ditficultiaa  aUendant  on 

.    a  Sm  allMDpt.     [t  was  lelused  by  eveiV  pnblisher  in  London.     Mr.  Uurray  said  pern  only 

■  aboaU  wriin  )H>rtry  ;  Lungmsns  would  not  hear  of  it ;  Colbum  derlared  poetry  was  quite  out  of  hu 
Lwayi  and  for  mnntbs  it  remained  unpublished.     In  the  mi-antimc,  the  fugitiva  poems  with  my 

''  aalam,  L,  E.  L.,  had  aitnictod  much  attention  in  the  Littrary  Oaatlit,  and  ItoHua.  Hunt  and 
Men  BfCTvrd  to  publiah  il.  I  may  without  rwiity  aay  that  ita  eurcesi  waa  eomplele.  and  I 
nntcr  sincd  found  any  |>iiblisbing  obstacles.  MuMia.  Hunt  and  Robinson  gavo  mo  £300  fbr 
Fttis  ■  ItDproviiiiirxc.'  end  CtiOO  for  the  ■  Troubadnnr.'  1  mention  this  as  it  was  ancrted  \n  some  of 
I  Uia  newi^d|wi>  ihut  I  baTo  b««  a  loser  hj  thoir  failtin!.    Such  was  not  the  oaav.     And  il  would 

!i*«  ma  •1111  >'iT<  [>),A*ura  to  e^tprcaa  the  gratitude  I  sliil  f«l  for  their  kind  and  gentlemanlike  con- 
nct  luaonli  in.',  Indsod.  I  bare  alwayn  met  wilb  the  nmo  treatment  flMm  every  publisher  with 
whom  I  bsvit  linn  eoiuuKted.  1  certainly  am  not  one  of  the  authors  who  complain  of  the  book- 
I  Idlers,  lit  kU'i!"  lifii  ha*  been  one  of  cunatant  labour.  Hy  contributions  to  varii>ua  uuiodicala 
K— whstlim-  Utsa,  piwlry.ur  ciitieism — amount  to  far  more  than  my  published  volume*.  1  aaie  been 
Evi(nl  to  tbu  by  Itie  iicx-ssity  of  siding  thoen  nsarly  connected  with  mn,  whom  my  falhiv's  doolh 
Vlstl  enlin'ly  d^slilut'.     I  havs  lived  almost  wholly  In  London ;  and  Uiough  vwry  suacsptiblv  Id  the 

■  Jup|ii*>tr<iia  pr-luiwl  by  the  beauty  of  the  i-ountiy,  orrtainly  never  fslt  at  Iiouih  bnt  on  the  pare> 
'   tnl-  i.iK'try  with  mora  rase  than  I  de  pmes,  and  with  Str  freatsr  rapidity,     In  pnae  I 

I  Allen  ili'p  and  bi-siute  Cor  a  word ;  in  |K)ctry  never,     roelrv  alwaya  aatries  ma  uul  of  myself.     I 
n  tha  world  but  the  sobject  which  b"»  inlerrslnl  my  inn^nation.     it  is  the 
loicaling  of  pinuures.  bet.  like  ail  plfvsunH,  il  Is  dwrly  bouKht ;  it  is  always 
d  by  cdrtnie  dnprosaion  of  SpiiilN  and  an  ovurjuwoHnic  sense  of  bodily  laligue. 
"To  oaiicliidc.     JIiTie  has  Uon  s  siiccoviftd  mreer.  and  I  hi.iw  1  am  eanie.tiy  gnilaful  for  Ihe 
it  I  hais  TMitivcd,  and  the  friend*  I  liuvc  made.     Bat  my  libe  h>*  eautiuc«d  mo  tliat 
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a  public  career  must  be  a  painful  one  to  a  woman.    The  envy  and  the  notoriety  carry  with  them  a 
bitterness  which  predominates  over  the  praise. 

**  I  am  ashamed  of  all  this  long  detail  about  myself;  but  it  was  your  wish.  Anything  further 
that  I  can  supply  do  ask  and  have. 

"  Youn  most  truly, 

*«L.  E.  Landok." 

Her  grandmother's  grave  was,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  the  third  opened  in  the 
graveyard  of  Holy  Trinity,  Brompton.  Her  lines  on  the  **  new*'  churchyard  will  be 
remembered.  I  attended  the  old  lady's  funeral,  Mrs.  Hall  having  received  from  Miss 
Landon  this  letter : — 

"  I  have  had  time  to  recover  the  first  shock,  and  it  was  great  weakness  to  feel  so  sorry,  though 
even  now  I  do  not  like  to  think  of  her  very  sudden  death.  I  am  thankful  for  its  giving  her  ao 
little  confinement  or  pain.  She  had  never  known  illness,  and  would  have  borne  it  impatiently 
— a  great  addition  to  suffering.  I  am  so  ver}'  grateful  to  Mr.  Hall,  for  I  really  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  Her  funeral  is  fixed  for  Friday ;  the  hour  will  be  arranged  to  his  and  Mr.  Jordan's 
convenience.** 

Mrs.  Hall  supplies  me  with  the  following  particulars  concerning  her  early  acquain- 
tance and  intercourse  with  LaBtitia  Landon  : — 

<<  My  husband  had  been  introduced  to  a  certain  little  Miss  Spence,  who,  on  the 
strength  of  having  written  something  about  the  Highlands,  was  decidedly  ^lAuty  when 
'  blue '  was  by  no  means  so  general  a  colour  as  it  is  at  present.  She  had  a  lodging  of 
two  rooms  in  Great  Quebec  Street,  and  *  patronised  *  young  litterateurs^  inviting  them  to 
her  *  humble  abode,'  where  tea  was  made  in  the  bed-room,  and  where  it  was  whispered 
the  butter  was  kept  cool  in  the  wash-hand  basin  !  There  were  '  lots  *  of  such-like 
small  scandals  about  poor  little  Miss  Spence's  '  humble  abode; '  still  people  liked  to  go, 
and  my  husband  was  invited,  with  a  sort  of  apology  for  poor  me,  who,  never  having 
published  anything  at  that  time,  was  considered  ineligible  :  it  was  '  a  rule.* 

"  Of  course  I  had  an  account  of  the  party  when  Mr.  Hall  came  home.  I  coveted 
to  know  who  was  there,  and  what  everybody  had  worn  and  said.  I  was  told  that 
Lady  Caroline  Lamb  had  been  present,  enveloped  in  the  folds  of  an  ermine  cloak 
which  she  called  a  '  cat-skin,'  and  that  she  talked  a  great  deal  about  a  periodical  she 
wished  to  get  up,  to  be  called  the  Tabby's  Magazine ;  and  that  with  her  was  an 
exceedingly  haughty,  brilliant,  and  beautiful  girl,  Rosina  Wheeler,  since  well  known 
as  Lady  Lytton,  and  who  sat  rather  impatiently  at  the  feet  of  her  eccentric  *  Gamaliel.* 
Miss  Emma  Roberts  was  one  of  the  favoured  ladies ;  and  Miss  Spence,  who,  like  all 
*  Leo-hunters,'  delighted  in  novelty,  had  just  caught  the  author  of  *  The  Mummy,* 
Jane  Webb,  who  was  as  gentle  and  unpretending  then  as  she  was  in  after  years, 
when,  laying  aside  romance  for  reality,  she  became  the  great  helper  of  her  husband, 
Mr.  Loudon,  in  his  laborious  and  valuable  works.  When  I  heard  Miss  Benger  was 
there  in  her  historic  turban,  I  thought  it  fortunate  that  I  had  remained  at  home.  I 
had  always  a  terror  of  tall,  commanding  women,  who  blink  down  upon  you,  and  have 
the  unmistakable  air  about  them  of  *  Behold  me !  have  I  not  pronounced  sentence 
upon  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  set  my  mark  on  the  Queen  of  Scots?'  Still  I  quite 
appreciated  the  delight  of  meeting  under  the  same  roof  so  many  celebrities,  and  was 
cross-questioning  my  husband,  when  he  said,  *  But  there  was  one  lady  there  on  whom 
I  promised  you  should  call  to-morrow.* 
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"  biftB^e  my  mingled  deligbt  nod  dismay  :  delight  at  the  liare  idea  of  SMiBg  A^ 
«1m  JUoA  be  well-nigh  eufToeAtod  witli  the  perfume  of  her  own  •  UoldoQ  TinUt,'  the 
iM  *>t  njr  imngiuution  ;  dismay— for  what  shculd  I  eay  to  her  '!  what  would  sbs  uy 
tone* 

"  And  Dov  I  roiiat  look  back,  back  to  the  '  long  ago,'  the  long,  long  ago  ! 

harilty  realise  the  Eweep  of  years  that  has  gone  over  bo  many  who  havs 
bfeatiie  near  and  dear  to  us  since  I  first  savr  Loititia  Landon — in  her  grandmother's 
vat  lud^ng  in  Sloane  Street — a  bright-eyed,  sparkling,  reRllesa  little  girl,  in  a 
fialt  gingham  frock,  grafting  clever  things  on  common-placo  nothings,  frulHitking  from 
mbjoet  to  sabjeirt  with  the  playfiilnees  of  a  spoiled  child,  her  dark  hair  put  back  from 
btr  low,  yet  broad,  forehead,  only  a  little  above  the  moat  beautiful  eyebrows  a  painter 
•mild  pitTtnro,  anil  falling  in  curls  around  her  slender  throat.  \Sv  were  nearly  the 
age,  bat  I  bad  been  a  year  married,  and  if  I  bad  not  snpportcd  myeelf  on 
ay  dignity  as  a  matron,  should  have  been  more  than  nervoas  on  my  first  intro- 
duction to  D  '  living  poet,'  though  the  poet  was  so  different  from  what  I  had  imagined. 
Her  movements  were  as  rapid  as  tliusc  of  a  Bqnirrcl.  1  wondered  how  any  one  so 
^ek  eonid  he  so  graceful.  She  had  bees  making  a  cap  for  her  grandmother,  and 
mold  iuHiBt  upon  the  old  lady's  putting  it  on,  that  I  might  see  *huw  pretly  it  was.' 
To  thin,  'grandmamma'  (Mrs.  Bishop)  objected.  She  '  couldn't,'  and  she  'wouldn't' 
iry  it  on  ;  '  how  could  Listilia  be  bo  silly  ?'  And  then  the  author  of  the  '  Golden 
pnt  the  great,  be-flowored,  he-ribboned  thing  on  her  own  dainty  little  bead 
irave  look— like  a  cloud  on  a  roie— and,  folding  her  pretty  little  hands  over 
pink  frock,  made  what  she  called  a  '  Kir  Itoger  do  Ooverly '  curtsy,  skipping  hack- 
uito  the  bid-room  ;  and  rushing  in  again,  having  deposited  out  of  sight  the 
e  was  so  proud  of  constructing,  she  took  my  bands  in  hers,  and  asked  me  '  if 
■hould  bo  Iriunds.'  '  Friends  ! '  1  do  not  think  that  during  the  long  intimacy  that 
lowed  the  childlike  meeting,  extending  from  the  year  1825  to  her  leaving  England 
1H38,  dnring  which  time  1  saw  her  neaily  every  day,  and  certainly  every  week — 1 
■ot  think  she  ever  loved  me  as  I  loved  her  ;  bow  coold  she  ?  Bat  I  was  proud  of 
inco  and  regard  she  bestowed  on  me,  and  would  have  given  half  ray  own 
have  sheltfred  her  from  the  envy  and  evil  that  embittered  the  spring  and 
of  her  blighted  life.  It  always  seemed  to  me  impossible  not  to  love  her, 
lAnish  her.  Perhaps  the  greatest  mnj^e  she  exercised  was.  that  afl«r  the  first 
rath  of  remvabniuoo  of  that  wonderful  young  woman's  writings  bad  sabudcul.  she 
mdcivd  yon  completely  oblivions  of  what  she  had  done,  by  the  irrcsislible  charm  of 
WM.  Yon  forgot  all  about  her  books  ;  yon  only  felt  the  tntenee  delight  of 
She  was  penetrating,  yet  thoroughly  eympatbetic,  and  entered  into 
«ntirely,  tliat  yon  wondered  bow  the  little  '  witch '  could  read  you  so 
M>  rightly;  and  if.  now  and  then,  you  were  etartlt<d,  perhaps  dismayed, 
it  was  but  a»i  the  prick  of  a  diamond  arrow.  Words  and  thoughts  that 
Jnthor  and  thither,  without  design  or  intent  beyond  the  amusement  of  tha 
'^ome  to  me  still  with  a  mingled  thrill  of  pleasure  and  pain  that  I  cannot 
which  my  most  friendly  readers  could  not  nudirstand,  because  they  did 
not  kaoir  her.     When  I  knew  hor  first,  ahd  certainly  looked  mueb  yonngar  than  she 
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"was.  When  we  talked  of  ages,  which  we  did  the  first  day,  I  found  it  difficult  to 
believe  she  was  more  than  seventeen — she  was  so  slight,  so  fragile,  so  girlish  in  her 
gestures  and  manners.  In  after  days  I  often  wondered  how  she  seemed  so  graceiu! ; 
her  neck  was  short,  her  shoulders  high ;  you  saw  those  defects  at  the  first  glance, 
just  as  you  did  that  her  nose  was  retrousse,  and  that  she  was  *  under  hung,*  which 
ought  to  have  spoiled  the  expression  of  her  mouth  ;  yet  it  did  not.  You  saw  all  this 
at  once,  but  you  never  thought  about  it  after  the  first  five  minutes.  Her  complexion 
was  clear,  her  hair  dark  and  silken,  and  the  lashes  that  sheltered  her  grey  eyes  long, 
and  slightly  upturned ;  her  voice  was  inexpressibly  sweet  and  modulated,  but  there 
was  a  melancholy  cadence  in  it,  a  '  fall '  so  full  of  sorrow,  that  I  often  looked  to  see 
if  tears  were  coming.  No — the  smile  and  eyes  were  beaming  in  perfect  harmony  ; 
yet  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  believe  in  her  happiness,  with  the  memory  of  that 
cadence  still  in  the  ear.  Like  all  the  earnest  workers  I  have  known  intimately,  she 
had  a  double  existence — an  inner  and  an  outer  life.  Many  times  when  I  have  wit- 
nessed her  suffering  either  from  spasmodic  attacks,  to  which  she  was  continually 
liable,  or  from  the  necessity  for  work  to  provide  for  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  those 
who  never  spared  her,  I  have  seen  her  cast,  as  it  were,  her  natural  self  away,  enter 
the  long,  narrow,  and  poorly-furnished  room  that  opened  on  the  garden  at  Hans 
Place,  and  flash  upon  a  morning  visitor  as  if  she  had  not  a  pain  or  a  care  in  the  world  ; 
dazzling  the  senses,  and  captivating  the  affections  of  some  new  acquaintance,  as  she 
had  done  mine,  and  sending  him  or  her  away  believing  in  the  reality  of  her  happiness, 
and  fully  convinced  that  the  melancholy  that  breathed  through  her  poems  was  assumed 
— that,  in  fact,  her  true  nature  was  buoyant  and  joyous  as  that  of  a  lark  singing 
between  earth  and  heaven.  If  they  could  but  have  seen  how  the  cloud  settled  down 
on  that  beaming  face ;  if  they  had  but  heard  the  deep-drawn  sigh  of  relief  that  the 
by-play  was  played  out,  and  noted  the  languid  step  with  which  she  mounted  to  her 
attic,  and  gathered  her  young  limbs  on  the  common  seat,  opposite  the  common  table 
whereon  she  worked,  they  would  have  arrived  at  a  directly  opposite,  and  a  too  true, 
conclusion — that  the  melancholy  was  real,  the  mirth  assumed. 

**  My  second  visit  to  her  was  after  she  had  left  her  grandmother,  and  was  residing 
at  22,  Hans  Place.  Miss  Emma  Roberts*  and  her  sister,  at  that  time,  boarded  also 
at  Miss  Lance's  school,  and  Miss  Landon  found  there  a  room  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
where  she  could  have  the  quiet  and  the  seclusion  her  labour  required,  and  which  she 
could  not  have  had  with  her  kind-natured  but  restless  grandmother.  She  never  could 
understand  how  *  speaking  one  word  to  Letty,'  just  one  word,  and  not  keeping  her 
five  minutes  away  from  that  desk,  where  she  would  certainly  grow  *  humped  *  or 
*  crooked,'  could  interfere  with  her  work.  She  was  one  of  those  stolid  persons,  the 
bane  of  authors,  who  think  nothing  of  the  lost  idea,  and  the  unravelling  of  the  web, 
when  a  train  of  thought  is  broken  by  the  *  only  one  word,'  *  only  a  moment,'  which 
scatters  thoughts  to  the  wind — ^thoughts  that  can  no  more  be  called  home  than  the 
thistle-down  that  is  carried  away  by  a  passing  breeze. 


•  Miss  Emma  Roberts,  whose  name  is  now  forgotten,  was  the  author  of  some  works  of  merit.  Sheacoompanied 
her  sister  and  her  sister's  hust>and  to  India,  and  died  there. 
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•*  She  continued  U>  rosido  in  that  unostentatious  home,  obedient  to  the  '  rules  of 
tile  iscbool'  a^  the  youngest  pnpil,  dining  with  the  childrun  at  their  early  hour,  and 
r«tamipg  to  her  Btmctaory,  whence  she  sent  forth,  rapidly  and  continuously,  works 
^la,l  -^voD  for  her  the  adomtion  of  the  young  nnd  the  ndmiration  of  tha  old.  Jiut 
Uiougb  she  ceafied  to  reside  with  her  grandmother,  she  was  most  devoted  in  her 
■attentions  to  her  nged  relative,  and  trimmed  her  cups  and  bounets,  and  '  quilled '  her 
'  frills,  ns  nsuaL  1  hitvo  tteen  the  old  lady's  '  borders'  and  ribbons  mingled  with  pages 
of  manui^cript.  and  known  her  to  put  aside  a  poem  to  '  settle  np '  );randmHinraa's  unp 
for   Sunday.    These  were  the  minor  duties  in  which  she  indulged,  but  her  grandmother 


*«.  she  wftH  mtntidhj  wrong,  and  the  rtnriing  poet  of  the  pnblic  had  no  lo\ing 
_      ("athy,  no  tender  care  from  the  author  of  her  being.    She  had  endured  the  wrongs 

Ij  **  begiected  childhood,  and  hut  for  the  attachment  of  her  grandmother  she  would 
^,^'^  Inown  ■  next  to  nothing  '  of  the  love  of  motherhood.     Thus  eho  wua  left  alone 

g|.  ^  ber  genius;  for  admiration,  however  grateful  to  a  woman's  senses,  never  yet 


^«. 


"«'l  a  woman',  heart. 

1  first  knei 

SUgcnt  in  her  dress. 


her,  and  for  some  time  after, 
Eer  '  frocks '  were  tossed  on,  : 


the  was  childishly  nntidy  and 
B  If  buttons  and  strings  were 


i 
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encumbrances ;  one  sleeve  off  the  shoulder,  the  other  on,  and  her  soft,  sill^  hair 
brushed  '  anyhow.'  But  Emma  Roberts,  whose  dress  was  always  in  *  good  taste,' 
determined  on  her  reformation,  and  gradually  the  young  poet,  as  she  expressed  it, 
'  did  not  know  herself.'  I  use  the  word  *  young '  because  she  was  so  wonderfully 
youthful  in  appearance,  and  positively  as  she  grew  older  looked  younger — her  delicate 
complexion,  the  transparent  tenderness  of  her  skin,  and  the  playful  expression  of  her 
childlike  features  adding  to  the  deception.' 


I) 


In  the  zenith  of  her  fame,  and  towards  the  terrible  close  of  her  life,  the  personal 
appearance  of  Miss  Landon  was  highly  attractive.  Though  small  of  stature,  her  form 
was  remarkably  graceful,  and  in  society,  at  all  events,  she  paid  to  dress  the  attention 
that  literary  women  too  frequently  neglect.  This  is  Mrs.  Hall's  portrait  of  her  at  a 
later  period  than  the  sketch  I  have  given : — 

'*  It  was  strange  to  watch  the  many  shades  of  varied  feeling  that  passed  across  her 
countenance  even  in  an  hour.  I  can  see  her  now — ^her  dark  silken  hair  braided  back 
over  a  small,  but  what  phrenologists  would  call  a  well-developed,  head ;  her  forehead 
full  and  open,  but  the  hair  grew  low  upon  it ;  the  eyebrow  perfect  in  arch  and  form  ; 
the  eyes  round,  soft,  or  flashing,  grey,  well  formed,  and  beautifully  set,  the  lashes 
long  and  black,  the  under  lashes  turjiing  down  with  a  delicate  curve,  and  forming  a 
soft  relief  upon  the  tint  of  her  cheek,  which,  when  she  enjoyed  good  health,  was 
bright  and  blushing.  Her  complexion  was  delicately  fair ;  her  skin  soft  and  trans- 
parent; her  nose  small  (retrousse),  the  nostril  well  defined,  slightly  curved,  but 
capable  of  a  scornful  expression,  which  she  did  not  appear  to  have  the  power  of 
repressing,  even  though  she  gave  her  thoughts  no  words,  when  any  mean  or  des- 
picable action  was  alluded  to.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  her  mouth ;  it  was 
neither  flat  nor  pouting,  neither  large  nor  small ;  the  under  jaw  project^  a  little 
beyond  the  upper.  Her  smile  was  deliciously  animated ;  her  teeth  white,  small,  and 
even ;  and  her  voice  and  laugh  soft,  low,  and  musical.  Her  ears  were  of  peculiar 
beauty,  and  all  who  study  the  beauty  of  the  human  head  know  that  the  ear  is  either 
very  pleasing  to  look  on,  or  much  the  contrary :  hers  were  small,  and  of  a  delicate 
hue.  Her  hands  and  feet  were  even  smaller  than  her  sylph-like  figure  would  have 
led  one  to  expect.  She  would  have  been  of  perfect  symmetry  but  that  her  shoulders 
were  rather  *  high.'  Her  movements,  when  not  excited  by  animated  conversation, 
were  graceful  and  ladylike,  but  when  excited  they  became  sudden  and  almost  abrupt.*' 

There  were  few  portraits  of  Miss  Landon  painted,  yet  she  was  acquainted  with 
many  artists,  and  had  intense  love  of  art.  Witness  her  **  Subjects  for  Pictures  *'  in 
the  Xew  Monthly  Magazine,  written  at  my  suggestion.  Her  friend  Maclise  painted 
her  three  or  four  times  :  I  know  of  none  others,  except  that  by  PickerFgill.  It  is 
engraved  with  this  Memory.  I  always  thought  it  the  most  like  her,  but  it  is  not 
flattering.  Though  quite  unskilled  in  the  language  of  the  schools,  she  had  a  fine 
feeling  for 

"  The  art  that  can  immortalise." 

I  remember  her  once  speaking  of  artists  in  her  usual  animated  and  pictorial  manner, 
and  concluded  by  saying,  ''they  deserved  all  honour — they  idealised  humanity.** 
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Vltftt  a  Htricg  of  peurls  1  might  have  giLthered,  had  1  noted  down  the  tboughta  that 
I   Ml  in  BayiDgs  from  her  lips  ! 

Sho  eatinot  be  described  as  LaDdaome,  bat  at  times  her  face  became  absolutely 

f  bnotifiil,  whcD  ils  expression  was  animated  by  thnaght,  and  the  longnage  of  warm 

I'  'twlitig,  or  of  earnest  sympathy,  fell  from  her  eloquaut  lips.    Then  her  uy^s  too  would 

•fwak ;  I  have  sctiu  them  many  a  time  spiirkliog  with  indignation  and  dissolved  in 

Icora.  . 

In  society  she  was  brilliant,  without  by  any  moans  being 

"  TliHt  lUognuiu  Ibins.  ■  hnulr  wit." 

Her  Ungmige  was  often  epigrammatic,  and  her '•  sayings  "  would  have  been  worth 
eoUocting  and  preserving  for  their  point  and  purpose.  She  was  usnaily  full  of 
MUlnation,  and  never  failed  to  deal  "  well  "  with  any  subject  on  wbicb  sho  conversed. 
Those  who  saw  her  at  such  times  would  have  thought  that  gaiety  was  her  prevailing 
Bharacl«ri»lic  ;  it  was  not  m.  Frequently  I  have  seen  her  sigh  heavily  in  apparently 
|i  W  uterriesl  molnonts,  and  have  qaotod  to  myself  these  lines, — 

Bbe  first  met  the  Ettrick  Hhophcrd  at  onr  house.     When  Hogg  was  presented  to 

rr,  be  looked  earueally  ilnwm  at  her  for  perhaps  half  a  minute,  and  then  eiclalmed, 

IB  a  rid)  manly  "Scottish  "  voice,  "  Eh.  I  didna  think  ye'd  been  soe  bonni«  !     I've 

•ud  many  hard  things  ahoot  ye.     I'll  do  sae  nae  mair.     I  iHilno  tbink  ye'd  been  «ae 

bonnie  I"     Hn.  Opio,  who  also  first  saw  her  at  oor  house,  paid  her  a  questionable 

^  edmpliswnt,  aaybg  sho  was  the  prettiest  butterfly  she  bad  ever  seen ;  and  I  remember 

a  staid  Qaakcress  shaking  her  finger  at  the  young  poetess,  and  aayiug,  "  What  thon 

I  vt  Mying  thon  dost  not  mean  !  "     Uiss  Jewsbury  (the  much  elder  sister  of  the 

I  ■ecomplishnd  anthornsH,  Ueraldine),  whose  fate  somewhat  resembled  her  own,  said  of 

I  bcr,  "  She  was  a  gmj  and  gifted  thing,"  but  Miss  Jewebnry  knew  her  only  •'  in  the 

lIuvDg."     Her  toils  were  too  intense,  the  demands  upon  her  resources  too  heavy: 

lli«ni  was  a  prrpctual  necessity  for  labour  to  answer  the  needs  of  others,  not  her 

own,  fur  ber  wants  were  limited  ;  her  own  espensos  little  more  than  tbose  she  paid 

far  bar  moderate  board  at  "  a  school ; "  and  for  dress,  though  no  doubt  she  had  a 

WODwa'a  lunging  in  that  way,  she  said,  and  we  could  well  believe  her,  she  had 

mUob  two  silk  gowns  of  her  own.*     But  "  gay  "  the  troubles  and  anxieties  of  life 

would  Dot  lot  her  bo;  "  gay"  she  wiu  forbiddou  to  be  by  tbe  necessity  of  doily  toil, 

ill  nr  in  health ;  more  thau  lliat,  her  nature  inclined  her  to  despondency — almost  a 

nsnwsKv  of  the  poetic  temperament.     Uer  closer  friends  knew  that  the  sparkle  wu 

often  onrual  :— 

"tlwffaHk  Burb*  Ulic<dirllh  *  mno  MIiDr  null*. 
TlHiBitb  Um  eidd  bturt  to  rnin  ivta  dvldj  (be  irbilc." 

I>iinihin  auv  tiwMnc  brr  Himtai(  out  of  TcnrngBuo'i  dinp,  <I 
^_...  iw  btttL,"  uti*  aUil,  "  to  boy  •  pair  o(  gtoTia,  Ub  oBlr  imau^  ipmit  on  mfmit  ool  of  iha  Ucw  I 
■■«*i  1 1  tm'Vtmimr*  ■od  rtwlHr.'"  .That  ame  dir*ba*paka  tt  tuiUig  Uni  in  Wiuit  Strm  vbra  ■  diild. 
Ito  aiOBr^  ■'■■»■  mul  ban  b>«i  mtfooiOj'  rmlueud  :~  -"-  "— ' —  —  •~..v j 1. -—  ... 
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And  beyond  doubt,  in  later  years,  there  was  "  a  fiitai  remembrance  *'  that  threw 

"  Its  dark  shade  alike  o^cr  ber  joy»  and  ber  voMw" 

I  have  rarely  known  a  woman  so  entirely  fascinating  as  BiHss  Landon.  This  arose 
mainly  from  her  large  sympathy ;  she  was  playful  with  the  yoong,  sedate  with  the 
old,  and  considerate  and  reflective  with  the  middle-aged ;  she  could  be  tender,  and 
she  could  be  severe,  prosaic,  or  practical,  and  essentially  of  and  with  whatever  party 
she  chanced  to  be  among.  I  remember  this  faculty  once  receiving  an  iUostration. 
She  was  taking  lessons  in  riding,  and  had  so  much  pleased  the  riding-master,  that  at 
parting  he  complimented  her  by  sa3ring, "  Well,  madam,  we  are  all  bom  with  a  genina 
for  something,  and  yours  is  for  horsemanship.*' 

Her  industry  was  absolutely  wonderful :  she  was  perpetually  at  work,  although 
often,  nay,  generally,  with  little  of  physical  strength,  and  sometimes  utterly  prostrated 
by  illness.  Yet  the  work  mn^i  be  done.  Her  poems  and  prose  were  ueually  for 
periodical  publications,  and  a  given  day  of  the  month  it  was  impossible  to  postpone. 
She  was  also  a  fertile  correspondent :  we  have  had  hundreds  of  her 'letters ;  many  of 
them  we  have  now.  She  found  time  to  show  how  deep  an  interest  she  took  in  all 
that  concerned  those  she  liked  or  loved.  Her  entirely  unselfish  nature  was  known, 
by  pleasant  experience,  to  all  friends,  admirers,  or  acquaintances  with  whom  she  came 
in  contact,  either  in  the  way  of  business  or  of  pleasure. 

She  married  Mr.  McLean,  then  Gove.mor  of  the  Gold  Coast,"^ — a  man  who 
neither  knew,  felt,  nor  estimated  her  value.  He  wedded  her,  I  am  sure,  only 
because  he  was  vain  of  her  celebrity  ;  and  she  him,  because  he  enabled  her  to  change 
her  name,  and  to  remove  from  that  society  in  which,  just  then,  the  old  and  infamous 
slander  had  been  revived.  There  was,  in  this  case,  no  love,  no  esteem,  no  respect,  and 
there  could  have  been  no  discharge  of  duty  that  was  not  thankless  and  irksome. t 

The  Poet  Laureate  has  written : — 


*'  That  a  lie  which  ia  half  a  trath  is  erer  the  blackest  of  lies ; 
That  a  lie  which  is  all  a  lie  may  ba  met  and  fought  with  outright ; 
But  a  lie  which  ia  part  a  truth  ia  a  harder  matter  to  fight." 

Undoubtedly  the  wicked  slander  that  associated  the  name  of  Maginn  with  that  of 
L.  E.  L.  had  some  foundation.  She  had  written  to  that  very  worthless  person  a 
letter,  or  letters,  containing  expressions  which  she  ought  not  to  have  penned.  They 
sufficed  to  arouse  the  ire  of  a  jealous  woman,  and  led  to  much  misery.  To  have  seen, 
much  less  to  have  known  Maginn,  would  have  been  to  refute  the  calumny.  But  the 
worst  accusation  that  could  justly  have  been  urged  against  her  was  imprudence. 

Mrs.  Hall,  having  heard  this  slander,  thought  herself  bound  to  write  to  Miss 
Landon  on  the  subject.  She  did  so,  and  this  was  her  reply.  As  thirty  years 
have  gone  since  it  was  written,  and  as  the  parties  chiefly  implicated  are  dead,  I  do 

*  8he  was  married  on  the  7th  of  June,  1838,  to  Mr.  George  McLean,  at  St.  Mary's,  Bryuiston  Square,  her 
brother,  the  Kcv.  Whittington  Landon,  of5.ciating.  The  bride  was  "  ^ven  away  "  by  her  lomar  and  attached  fiiend. 
Sir  Lytton  Bulwer  Lytton,  afterwardn  Lord  Lytton.  They  were  married  a  fortnight,  at  least,  before  tiM  marriage 
was  annnunocd  even  to  friendA.  A  sad  story  was  some  time  afterwards  circulated,  uie  truth  of  which  I  have  no  means 
of  confirming,  that  McIiCan  had  been  engaged  to  a  lady  in  Scotland,  which  engagement  he  had  withdrawn ;  and 
that  she  wiis  in  the  act  of  sealing  a  fjeu-ewell  letter  to  him,  when  her  dress  caught  fire,  and  she  was  burnt  to  death. 

t  It  is  but  just  to  state  that,  in  a  letter  I  received  from  the  late  Lord  Lytton,  he  dissents  from  the  view  I  take 
of  the  character  of  McLean :  of  whom  he  writes  in  terms  of  consideration  and  respect. 


■ot  consider  I  commit  any  brencb  of  ooafidence  (iispi^cially  as  it  wua  duI  marked 
■'  privnle  ")  in  printing  it  i  * — 

"Mt  IXJK  Mhi.  Hall. 

"  Voii  »n  qiiiUt  right  in  laying  you  owo  me  no  npology  for  V"Ur  tottor,  though  I  own  I 

[  la  (nrpriMiI  »i  its  caotfriiu ;  for.  Stom  nil  thut  hu»  beiax  raid  ^>  ma,  t  had  no  Urn  thit  llin  Isxtf 

^  ■nwrianoa  wu  Bttac'iod  id  the  ■Uud'^rs  of  ■  tioIodL  and  malevolent  woiiMn.    Jdn.  Utalon  U  loo 

««ll  ka'-wDin  bar  own  dielp;  abo  (jxniiks  but  of  mv- oi  tha  apeuka  of  nvLiry  onn  elM.     Kha  hu  fur 

WtDB  lioM  |iMt  IflkcD  a  great  diiliki^  to  me,  and  lint  one  apitetiil  invviition  mul  lli->'i  anntlinc  waa 

^      -  — aliraya,  howovst,  fkwmiig  anJ  Ballering  to  my  tiu:v.     Sim  «.'i?iiis  lo  huve  ijuJlo  a 


ba*  tuniiHl  out.  I  hav, 
nimiHr  that  tnuibod  at, 
VIM.     I  luT*  Bct  both 


■i>.lrttnra  t. 
ind. 

,  jpeniiinit  upon  a  vonk,  i__  .,  —  — ^  -. 

and  D(.  Uaicinn.  it  aooraa  to  ma  too  afaaiud  b*>ii  for  iltinial.    Th»  lalU'ia. 
I  have  ntl-n  •dllao  nntM,  as  lOetly  anil  aa  flittmnK  aa  I  ntuld  mak<? 

llflVrmit  liti-rery  tn«tt>-rs.  and  on*  or  two  on  liuainvM.     But  how  any 

I'll  W  |iQt  njion  thaoi  I  do  not  undontand.  A  nut*  uf  mina  that 
■■-  "ilhw  b»r»  bron  atniigoly  nkiaioprnpntcil.  or  ni'«l  ftnngoly 
!■  tiavu  my  full  psTtuwion  I"  imUiah  evrty  not*  1  over  wrotc—in 
<  M.-I  allownl  an  a^iiaiiulanri'  lo  lui  finvd  upon  m«  ot  which  1  waa 
I  H-aa  far  loo  mnch  afnid  ot  Dr.  Mo^JiiD  nut  to  roni-ilial*  him  it 
or  tl  iiliri  would  have  dunci  it,  I  aliooW  hava  hren  (tlad  ao  to  do.  Ai  It 
1  E-ar.  uuly  ma  do  m)  ailf  >  powwful  onaniy ;  for  o)  coutw,  on  iha  »tt>t 
.  t  r*lt  it  iiicnnbont  oe  nw  to  forhiil  hi*  <rii)it>.  f"*  and  in&n)<Mni  a*  Ihvy 
ainp-,  and  the  only  noU«  I  took  wa»  lo  out  Mr*  M»ginn  dotidrdly. 
ducovFTod  that  I  niun  be  piBparc*!  fur  eumily  1  ba* a  uwai  provoked,  and 

ttan  UvmllHn  iiriBlad,  I  Sol  thi*  »<*■■*: -^  Vba  oa 
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nnkiiidiieH  I  bare  little  deMTTcd.  God  knowthai  if  vbenldo  go  intoaocietjl  aeel  vithBOfVof 
komai^e  and  attentioa  than  moat,  it  is  dearlr  bought.  What  it  mj  tile  ?  One  dar  of  drwigcnr  after 
another ;  dilEcalties  incurred  for  others,  which  hare  erer  pstased  upon  me  bejoad  health,  which 
ererr  year,  bv  one  severe  illnew  after  another,  shows  is  tasked  bejond  it*  slicB|tth;  eavy, 
and  all  nncluuitableness — these  are  the  fndts  of  a  socuMful  liteimnr  eareer  for  a  woaMn. 

"  I  can  do  nothing.    It  is  impossible  to  lead  a  store  qniel  Hft^  or  leas  to  proroke 
animadrersion,  than  I  do,  and  ret  is  there  anything  too  malidoiis  to  be  inreated,  or  tooahird  lo 
be  repeated  about  me  ? 

*'  C  leave  it  to  all  von  have  known  and  seen  <^  bm  to  judge  if  belief  be  poadble. 

**  I  have  nothing  more  to  say.     I  thank  you  lor  your  kiiidufas      I  hare  always 
but  do  not  zsake  the  slightest  claim  upon  it. 

**  Tour  obliged, 

"-  L  £.  LA3nM»." 

To  those  who  knew,  or,  indeed,  had  ever  seen  Dr.  Maginn,  incredulity  ms  to  thmt 
slander  would  not  have  been  difficolt.  A  man  less  likely  to  have  gained  the  affections 
of  any  woman  could  not  easily  have  been  found.  To  say  nothing  of  his  being  a 
married  man — dirty  in  his  dress  and  habits,  revolting  in  manners,  and  rarely  sober, 
he  might  have  been  pointed  out  as  one  from  whom  a  woman  of  refinement  would 
have  turned  with  loathing,  rather  than  have  approached  with  love.  I  should, 
perhaps,  have  passed  over  this  incident  as  unworthy  of  thought,  but  that,  in  a  pub- 
lished volume  of  "  Recollections,'*  the  Honourable  Grantley  Berkeley  made  it  the 
peg  on  which  to  hang  '^  a  story.**  He  can  hardly  expect  those  who  were  either 
the  friends  or  acquaintances  of  Miss  Landon  to  credit  it,  yet  he  is  circumstantial  in 
his  statement  that  she  was  eager  to  place  her  honour  in  his  keeping  on  the  reryjini 
occasion  of  their  meeting  (so  he  says),  or  that  she  really  looked  to  him  to  avenge  a 
wrong  done  to  her  by  Dr.  Maginn,  who,  he  more  than  insinuates,  sought  to  corrupt 
L.  £.  L.  as  the  price  of  "  making  or  marring"  her  literary  prospects,  and  that  at  a 
time,  be  it  remembered,  when  her  fame  had  been  long  established,  and  when  no 
writer  could  have  either  increased  or  impaired  it.  Moreover,  Mr.  Berkeley  requires 
us  to  accept  the  picture  he  draws  of  the  poetess — saying  to  him  (the  first  time  she 
had  ever  spoken  with  him),  her  voice  interrupted  by  "  sobs,"  "  I  resolved  to  trust 
you  with  more  than  my  life ;  to  tell  yon  all,  and  to  ask  your  counsel;"  and  that,  as 
a  consequence,  he  **  rescued  from  the  machinations  of  a  scoundrel  one  of  the  most 
amiable  and  gifted  of  her  sex."  Of  all  visionary  fancies  arising  out  of  the  creative 
faculty,  this  is  one  of  the  most — **  thorough." 

For  my  own  part,  although  I  may  believe  that  once  or  twice  Miss  Landon  did 
actually  admit  to  her  presence  the  Honourable  Grantley  Berkeley,  I  do  not  believe 
she  ever  said  to  him  a  single  word  in  reference  to  her  intimacy  with  Dr.  Maginn,  or 
that  any  such  conversation  ever  took  place  as  that  which  this  chivalric  champion  so 
minutely  details.*     I  consider  his  statement  an  invention,  **  pure  and  simple." 

The  last  time  I  saw  L.  E.  L.  was  in  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  Connaught  Square, 
on  the  27th  June,  1838,  soon  after  her  marriage,  when  she  was  on  the  eve  of  her 
fatal  voyage.  A  farewell  party  was  given  to  some  of  her  friends  by  Mrs.  Sheddon, 
with  whom  she  then  boarded.  Misses  Lance  having  resigned  their  school.     When 


*  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley,  havini?  read  my  opinion  when  I  published  my  riewB  (bat  much  more  guarded  than  they 
are  now,  in  the  At  t-J-^rnai,  thought  proper  to  ¥«id  me  a  threatening  letter,  and  in  a  tfeeond  edi&on  of  his  book  to 
afeMil  me  in  no  measured  terms.  1  treated  both  in  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  be  treated— witk  indiffeKnoe; 
and  took  no  notice  of  his  attacks  on  me.    Othera,  boweTcr,  did  not  treat  him  ao  tenderly.    Mr.  C.  I4.  Gmneieen  (a 
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tb*  proper  time  nrnvei],  there  was  a  whisper  round  llie  table.  anJ  as  I  was  the 

oiliest  of  her  friends  present,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  propose  her  health.     I  diJ  so  with 

the  wunnth  1  felt.     The  "  chaneos  "  were  that  we  should  never  meet  aguin  ;  nnd  I 

Koiiaidered  myself  free  to  speak  of  her  in  terms  such  us  could  not  but  buve  gratiGnd 

uy  basbnnd,  except  tiie  husband  she  had  cbotten.     I  referred  to  her  ns  one  of  my 

wife's  most  valued  friends  during  many  years  of  closest  personal  intimacy,  and  sought 

(0  convey  to  McLean's  mbd,  and  to  the  miu<Is  of  her  other  friends,  the  high  respect 

s  well  u  affection  with  whieh  we  regarded  her.    There  were  some  at  the  table  who 

I  ibed  t«ari«  while  I  spoke.     The  reader  may  imagine  the  chill  which  came  over  that 

B'firly  when   UcLean  had  risen  In  "  return    thanks."      He  merely  said,  "  If  Mrs, 

I'XeLoan  has  as  many  friends  as  Mr.  Uall  snys  she  has,  I  only  wonder  they  allow 

r  Ui  leave  thi-m."     That  was  all :  it  was  more  than  a  chill— it  was  a  blight.     A 

r^ootuy  forehodiuK  as  to  the  future  of  that  duumed  woman  came  to  all  the  guests,  as, 

■  Say  ons,  they  rose  and  departed,  with  a  hrief  and  mournful  farewell.     Probably 

It  ons  of  them  over  saw  her  ngnin. 

'lliey  sailed  for  Africa  on  the  5th  of  July.  1838.     On  the  15th  of  August  she 
mdod,  and  on  the  15lh  of  October  she  was  dead  I— dying,  according  to  a  coroner's 
"  of  having  incautiously  taken  a  dose  of  prussie  acid."  *     Alas  I  it  is  a  sad,  sad 
—one  that  makes  my  heait  ache  as  I  write.     It  was  a  terrible  close  to  a  most 
lappy  life. 

The  circumstances  of  her  death  will  be  for  ever  a  mystery — a  sad  aed  mournful 

If  tlery  indeed ! 

Tba  very  morning  of  her  death,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  she  wrot«,  "  The  solitude. 

D  occasional  dinner,  is  absolute.     Frnm  seven  iu  the  morning  till  seven  in 

\  aveoing,  when  we  dine,  I  never  see   Mr.  McLean,  and   rarely  any  one  else.  " 

Vittuig  previously,  she  says,  "  There  are  eleven  or  twelve  chambers  here,  empty,  I 


IS  mil  kiunrn  Iu.  vul  (TraaClr  ra 


kI  br,*^  public)'  look  a 


._     _  .    aTBitaiaiia(l..k  L.  "wusUicmigtajr  Intliruliiunalr.'   TlH>  autlvn  UttI*  i 

iltaa  Ur.  Urutlrr  lltiktlry  u  ■  "  ■lutdfnr  and  a  llbeUei : "  ghunBtrrioBC  hla  iHUDcnt  u  "  ■  untunvu 

,. «. *-imlIt.OniMitam'ib«™  imij  nulrMUr  to  Uw  mUIiit  of  Uh  ^lU  JMI 

_  t  ODdO'  tliB  ohioqin'  whioli  n«M  >li«n«  atUah  fai  Ui  Bitm  fcr  tbt  tonlal 

ofrrM^.  J((V«fM.lS"»l!.. 

TDluctillra&aar  tlHiii»(raaiiB.lika  al 
-  Dr.  Uacfim  a " 


._, orasdv«hliihuoL_   __. , . , — „ , ...     ... 

a  M  mu-Hli  lUfciK  of  a  wonun.  To  luctillr  oaa  oT  tin  mart  raaaB.lika  attwika  ««rmad>  im  an  andlMdtBf 
tlii— MWU  Wl.  B«Wtr  Mvka  In  Bx  m  Dr.  ILuIim  a  moat  dlwraaand  ahain  tn  smunanioatnc  to  Uw  irccU  UmI 
wM(k  ittraa.  •wtatMhanbMakiiiltn'liiiiiapmfbiuidHBnt.aiinuiiUldaUli.  ITUK.  L.dld  makaaOnnltoT 
Hnblrr  bM  nsMuit.  *b»  mnK  ban  d«w  act  uDdn  Um  liniiiaMlnii  tbat  ha  waa  a  ■  obariiUcr  laBa  jimu  m  mma 
■  ■lauaM'-iB*  abo  ncioli]  tx  bar  chauiptMi.  and  not  bar  tiandnw,  Bgl  I  htn  du  baJlaUm  IB  aipnaHnc  nr 
--'■--"-    -nWa  (tnUtnent  Uial  MIh  Ludgn  nlnled  tuin  an  bar  dafriular,  ^.  .  .  It  haaaviilanl^ 
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am  told)  yet  Mr.  McLean  refuses  to  let  me  have  one  of  them  for  my  use.  He 
expects  me  to  cook,  wash,  and  iron ;  in  short,  to  do  the  work  of  a  servant.  He  says 
he  will  never  cease  correcting  me  until  he  has  hroken  my  spirit,  and  complains  of 
my  temper,  which  you  know  was  never,  even  under  heavy  trials,  bad."  It  is  but  a 
mild  view  of  the  case  which  Dr.  Madden  takes  when  he  says — <<  The  conviction  left 
on  my  mind,  by  all  the  inquiries  I  had  made  (at  Cape  Coast),  and  the  knowledge  I 
had  gained  of  the  peculiarities  of  Mr.  McLean,  was  that  the  marriage  of  L.  E.  L. 
with  him  was  ill  calculated  to  promote  her  happiness,  or  to  secure  her  peace; 
and  that  Mr.  McLean,  making  no  secret  of  his  entire  want  of  sympathy  with  her 
tastes,  of  repugnance  for  her  pursuits,  and  eventually  of  entire  indifference  towards 
her,  had  rendered  her  exceedingly  unhappy.'*  * 

The  following  letter  from  L.  E.  L.  was  received  by  Mrs.  Hall  on  the  8rd  of 
January,  1880.  It  was  without  a  date.  On  the  Ist  we  had  heard  of  her  death.  It 
was  a  *'  ship  lett<.>r,''  and  charged  two  shillings  and  fourpence;  but  the  mark  of  the 
place  at  which  it  was  posted  is  indistinct : — 

"  Dbar  Mr8.  IIali., 

*'  1  1111181  Sfnd  you  one  of  my  earliest  epistlf^s  from  the  tropics,  and  as  a  ship  is  just 
sailing.  I  will  writt\  thouuh  it  can  only  be  a  few  huiried  lines.  I  can  tell  you  my  whole  voyai^e 
in  thivc  wonie^-six  wivks' soH-Mt'kiiess — but  I  urn  now  an  well  as  i)08sible,  and  hnve  been  ever 
since  1  landed.  The  Cat^tle  is  a  very  noblo  buildinj,^,  and  all  the  rooms  large  and  cool,  while  some 
would  bo  pn-tty  cvt>n  in  Knvland.  That  Mhtre  I  am  writing  is  painted  a  deep  blue,  with  some 
snlendid  on^niviii^s — indtHnl,  fine  prints  scrm  quite  a  passion  wilh  the  gentlemen  here.  Mr. 
Moliean's  liimiry  in  fit'.cd  up  with  bookc-isos  of  Afiican  mahogany,  and  i^ortmits  of  distinguished 
atithors.  I.  however,  never  Hi>pn>ac)i  it  without  due  pre|»ar»tion  and  humiliiy,  so  crowded  is  it 
with  scientific  instruments,  tele-scoiH^,  chronometers,  barometers,  gasometers.  &c.,  none  of  which 
nuiy  Ih»  touchiHi  by  bunds  pixtfane.  On  tbive  sides,  the  batteries  are  dashed  against  by  the  wares; 
on  iho  fttuiUi  is  a  splendid  land  view.  The  hills  are  c-ovt-red  to  the  top  with  what  we  should  call 
wiH)d,  but  is  heie  ctlbd  bush.  This  dense  m:iss  of  green  is  varied  by  some  large,  handsome,  white 
houses,  belonging  to  diflerent  gv^ntlemeii,  and  on  two  of  the  heights  are  small  forts  built  by  Wr. 
Mo  Lean.  The  iHHH>a-iix'«.\s  wiih  their  long,  fun-like  leaves,  are  verj'  l>eautiful.  The  natives  seem 
to  W  obliging  and  inieliigiMit,  and  hx»k  viry  picturesque  with  their  fine,  dark  figures,  ^ith  pie<-e8 
ot  the  tH>untry  rlolh  fiung  around  them.  Th^y  soem  to  have  an  excellent  ear  for  mu^i^.  The 
l>anil  playh  all  the  old  jH^pular  airs  whiih  iKoy  have  caugiit  from  stune  chance  hearing.  The  ser- 
vants Hn>  tolerable,  hut  ihey  take  so  njany  lo  work.  'I'he  pri>oners  do  the  scouring,  and  £sncy 
thnH"  or  four  men  cleaning  a  kviiu  that  »n  old  woman  in  England  would  do  in  an  hour,  besides  ihe 
si>ldior>»ho  Mauds  bv,  his  bavonet  drawn  in  his  hand.  Ail  mv  troubles  have  been  of  a  house- 
ktvping  kind,  and  no  one  ^^^uld  Ixgin  nu  a  mon^  {lonliful  »t4»ck  of  ignorance  than  m\*belf.  H'»w- 
ever,  like  Sinlvid  the  Snilor  in  ihe  cjtvern,  I  Wgin  to  see  daylight.  I  have  uumbvrHd  and  labelled 
my  keys— their  name  is  b-gion — Jtnd  evesy  m<  ruing  I  take  my  way  to  the  ^toIe,  give  out  flour, 
sugar,  butter,  vVo.,  and  am  learning  to  st'o'd  if  1  see  any  dust,  or  mis^  the  cu^tomary  polish  on  the 
t.*ib:t>s.  1  am  actually  gttting  the  s'.eward  of  the  ship,  who  is  my  right  hand,  to  teach  me  how  to 
m»ke  iviistry.  1  will  n^jval  pu^gri.ssin  Uie  next.  We  live  almost  entire  yon  ducks  and  chickens;  if 
a  vhtvp  K'  kdltnl,  it  nm>t  W  eaieu  the  same  d>«y.  The  bi^ad  is  very  good,  jialm  wine  being  used  for 
voaM  ;  and  yams  an*  an  rxivlh  nt  su)»>ti;u:o  f-r  potitoe^.  The  fruit  genenilly  is  too  sweet  for  my 
liking,  bul  the  orbing*  s  and  pme-applis  aiv  dilioio..s.  You  cannot  think  the  complete  seclusion  in 
whioti  1  live,  but  I  have  a  giva;  jrMHinv  in  wntiuir.  and  I  am  vtrrv'  well  and  very  happy.  But  I 
think,  even  moie  th.m  1  t\piHt«^i,  il  ;h»i  1h^  pi«ssiblr,  i-f  my  English  frit-nds.  Ii  wa'*  itlinofst  hke 
M^'iiig  MMUithiuiT  ai'.vo  when  1  s.'iw  tie  *  RuCianei-r'  and  '  OuTbiw '  side  by  side  in  Mr.  McLean's 
libi-arv.    1  «'annt>t  tell  \  ou  the  i.hasure  it  cave  me.    Do  leli  Mr.  Hail  that  everv  day  I  find  the  'Books 


•  "  Mr.  Mol  ^nn  ^-TkN  s  c^wl  inA*hrniMt.Ki<»Ti.    All  hi>  tA«te?  wer?  for  the  cuharatioin  of  the  exact  aeieDoeK.    His 
fjix-t-vDnlr  pui>miN  t»v:v  ct^.oi^f  TnvV.l  .sii.i  Alp;brjijr  cliulancuxs.  bArcHartTiofcl  and  thermametriad  obflerratioiia^    He 

Mr.  Mol/o-^n  tinsi  *•  i  *]y  i  ois"  on  ihr  tS  h  of  May,  ISIT.    Ho  bsd  bem  far  •erend  yeai»  **riesidcpt  of  thi» 
.Nfiio^n  Oomp^ny  '  in  ^Ve».(•ni  A:}-i^ii.    lie  wiu^  not  bunod  la  the  suae  grave  with  Yam  JoahMcppj  wiSt,  bat  **al 


irntnu'  Krmtcr  truunrei.     I  refwlo  them  pi._,..       , 

'--"  '■■      -MMT*  from  Sir  WiilWr  Bvoit'i  wnkn.  to  iliu-tmlu  >  Mt  of  HMlh'i  portrait*. 

i  nylieut  every  fortni^lit  next  yr«i.    Give  my  kiudcst  l<>vu  In  Mn.  Fieliling  and  Ur.  Hull, 
d  bwlloTa  tiiu  «T«r  yoiu  truly  nScctiuniile 


Bbe  bad  fligDed  ber  i 


"L.  E.  Landon."  hut  hud  erased  "  Landoi 


'  and 


ow  (lifiioult  it  is  to  leave  otf  no  old  custiitn  !  " 
Sbe  wni  burifd.  on  the  evi-uitig  of  her  death,  "  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Castle." 
The  gnve  was  dug  by  torchlight;  and  there  stood  beside  it  a  few  "  mourners " 
wnpppd  in  oloAks,  sheltem  from  "  a  jiitiloss  torrent  of  rain."  (inlded  by  "  a  dit^ker- 
iug  tig')^-"  ^^  busy  workmen  hurried  through  their  work ;  the  mourners  battened 
away;  one  "  silent  watcher  " — it  wns  not  her  h  us  biiod— wailed  till  the  grave  wan 
covered  in.  «nd  nil  that  was  mortui  of  her  whose  We  was  indeed  a  grief  froui  the 
eraillc  to  the  grave  wm  "  pot  out  of  sight,"* 

L«t  the  name  eIio  bore  for  so  brief  a  time  he  forgotten  ;  let  her  be  known  in  the 

literary  hititory  of  her  country  only  as  Ltctitia  Eliutboth  Landon  ;  and  let  the  "  small 

white  tablet  inserted  in  the  CasUo  wall "  at  Cape  Coast  bu  the  uuly  record  of  the 

"Mol-ean.-'t 

Poor  girl  1     Poor  woman  !     Poor  victim  I     Thus  she  fulfilled  her  own  mournful 

prvdiction,  though  sgibaking  of  nnothei  : — 
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SAMUEL   LAMAN  BLANCHAED. 

The  name  of  Laman  Blanchabd  may  be  rightly  associated  with  that  of  Laetitia 
Elizabeth  Landon,  for  he  wrote  her  *'  Life,**  and  did  ample  justice  to  her  memory. 
He  first  met  the  young  poetess  at  our  house ;  and  a  friendship  was  commenced 
between  them  which  did  not  terminate  with  her  death.  Foreseeing  what  *<  might 
be/*  she  had  laid  a  duty  on  him  before  her  departure  for  Africa,  and  the  pledge  he 
gave  was  faithfully  kept.  With  a  copy  of  the  volumes,  filanchard  wrote  us  this 
note : — 

**  For  two  reasons  you  will  try  to  like  the  long-looked  for.  The  first  and  strongest  refers  to  the 
glorious  ci-eature  who  is  gone ;  and  the  second  to  one  whom  you  know  to  have  striven  hard  to  vin- 
dicate her  name,  and  to  keep  her  meinor}'  as  a  plenstnt  odour  in  the  world.  If  1  have  failed,  it  ii 
because  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way  ihttt  I  canuot  explain ;  and  if  bome  of  her  enemies  Bi^cape, 
it  was  because  I  was  fearful  of  injuring  her.'* 

Blanchard  was  bom  at  Great  Yarmouth  on  the  15th  of  May,  1803.  His  father 
removed  to  London  in  1805,  and  followed  the  calling  of  a  painter  and  glazier  in 
Southwark.  Laman  was  educated  at  the  neighbouring  school  of  St.  Olave,  where  he 
soon  became  a  prominent  scholar,  gaining  prizes  when  he  was  under  ten  years  old. 
Ho  had  been  doomed  to  drudgery  in  a  proctor's  office,  but  early  formed  acquaintance 
with  Buckstone,  and  acquired  a  taste  for  the  stage.  He  tried,  indeed,  his  *'  prentice 
hau*  '*  at  the  Margate  theatre,  but  recoiled  with  the  natural  delicacy  of  a  sensitive  and 
highly-refined  organisation  from  the  humiliations  of  a  strolling  player*s  life.  For  a 
time  ho  was  assistant  secretary  to  the  Zoological  Society,  of  which  his  brother-in- 
law,  Vigors,  was  the  chief  founder  and  secretary.  At  the  early  age  of  eighteen  he 
fell  in  love,  and  married  Miss  Ann  Gates.  He  soon  became  a  **  writer,"  editing  or 
sub-editing  the  Monthly  Magazine,  La  Belle  Assemblee,  afterwards  the  True  Sun^  and 
ultimately  the  C\)t/nVr,  the  once  fafnous  paper  being  then  in  a  dying  state,  having, 
moreover,  gone  over  from  the  Tories  to  the  ultra-Liberals.  None  of  these  employ- 
ments wore  remunerative  ;  he  worked  hard,  and  in  many  ways,  to  keep  the  wolf, 
Povortv,  from  the  door. 

Ho  published  but  one  book — **  Lyric  Offerings " — a  collection  of  most  sweet 
poems.  His  writings  were  all  ^^  anonymous.**  Few  but  his  friends  knew  the  true 
value  of  the  author,  fewer  still  the  great  worth  of  the  man. 

His  name  is  not  largely  known  ;  for  he  died  while  yet  but  midway  up  **  the 
stoop  "  that  leads  to  **  Fame's  eternal  temple."  Not  long  after  the  death  of  his 
friend  L.K.L.,  ho  himself  proved  the  sad  truth  of  the  lines,  that 

*•  Wit  to  madness  nearly  is  allied, 
And  thin  partitions  do  the  bounds  divide.*' 

I  know  liiin  when  he  commenced  his  career  as  a  man  of  letters  by  profession. 
Scott  has  well  said,  **  Literature  is  a  good  staff",  but  a  bad  crutch," — to  depend  on  it 
altogothor  is  hut  a  sadly  precarious  trust.  He  was  of  all  men  the  readiest  and  most 
versatile.    His  over  prompt  and  eloquent  pen  could  indite  a  sonnet,  point  an  epigram, 


SAMUEL   LAMAiV  BLANCHARD. 


(rfl  B  fttory,  or  give  interest  tn  an  essay,  while  slower  spiritfl  were  pundering  aoJ 
wondering  wbnt  they  had  tii  write  about.  His  wit  was  genial,  and  not  enustic  :  it 
brlftbtenvd  everj-thing  it  played  aboat,  and  was  checked  only  by  a  seaaitive  desire  to 
giviu);  pain  :— 

"  Hlx  oil  in  Um  onmbit.  u  jniUo  ■■  hrUbl. 
.S»r  Bin-ifil  ■  IkMn-nlaiii  ■>■;  «i  iu  Ua4a  I " 

Hi*  was  the  ardent  t«mperamtint  of  a  genaine  child  of  song,  yet  dedicated  to  the 
direst  and  bardost  duty-work,  Uis  vocation  was  that  or  a  writer  for  the  press  ; 
and  mnltitadiDOUB  were  his  "leaders,'  " critJcismB,"  "reviews,"  "reports,"  and 
"opinionB"  upon  everj-  conceivable  subject,  wbicU  the  public  strongly  relished, 
whtj*  antirety  ignorant  of  their  source  : — 


brlftbt 


1 


"Themnn 


,  T,  bright  i-hBrB-UlJiiiirifB: 
.M.:-ainp|pbpirtth>tmock*it  nrldly  wlli 

Liahl  wtl  I  hit  nlivs  ■long  th — ■" ""- 

Anil  >Llr>  iu  Udiu'  ' 


bEHlniof 


tts  p«raon  he  was  small ;  his  countenance  was  at  once  expresuivc  of  his  heart  and 
l^aeBsitive,  graceful,  aud  affectionate  ;  his  eyes,  those  unerring  indicators  of 
in,  were  peciiLnrly  lender,  yet  sparkling  like  two  burning  ooaU,  Earnest,  true, 
nt,  sympathising,  the  man  was  mnde  to  be  lovi'd. 
While  yet  in  the  prime  of  lifu  and  in  the  vigour  of  intcllet'l,  a  doaeslic  sorrow 
^tbe  death  of  bis  wife,  whoni  he  had  married  when  little  more  than  a  boy — struok 
ki«  energies  at  th«  root.  Ki^sl,  perfect  rest,  was  absolutely  needed  to  his  body  aud 
bi>  mind  ;  but  bow  was  the  day-loliourer  for  brend  to  obtain  it,  with  several  ohildren 
liioking  to  him  for  food  ?  It  is  a  common  Ifaiug  for  thougblleas  friends  to  sny  to  auoh 
a  Dion  ao  circmnstanuod,  "  You  munt  not  overwork  yourself  1  "  Ah  1  Ibuy  do  cot 
we  undur  Ihi?  gay  draperies  that  society  folds  around  the  form — they  do  not  see  the 
rliaios  that  hind  as  to  the  galley  iu  wbioh  we  are  slaves.  A  terror  of  the  future — a 
iip*ctnil  dread  of  want — took  bold  of  my  poor  friend — seixed  him  by  the  brain  through 
the  heart.     It  was  half  real,  half  imaginary,  yet  it  did  its  work.     Hope  went,  and 

■  fuUowed,     The  eloquent  and  tender  poet ;  the  brave  advocate  of  naturaJ  rights  ; 

■  brinftil  aud  artivc,  but  generous,  wit ;  the  sterling  and  steadfast  essayist ;  the 
ibbf,  yet  indulgent,  critic — for  he  was  all  tLese  and  more^ — died  iu  a  moment  of 

I  induced  by  despair  ;  and  died  in  hameBs,  which,  if  one  ready  hand  bad 
icUed  for  a  time,  he  mi^'ht  have  worn,  after  brief  repose,  w-ilh  honour  to  biuiaelf 
I  kdvaotage  to  all  miuikiud.* 

;  Hut  reader  will.  1  trust,  permit  me  to  print  two  or  three  extracts  from  his  letters  : 
T  thu  fervid  and  affectionate  nature  of  the  man, — how  prone  he  was  to 
erate  small  favours  conferred ;  while  they  serve,  in  a  degree,  to  account  for  the 
ible  •oding  of  his  laborious  aud  energetic  life  : — 


^^^^  la  kcl,  hudi  ixMi  rm&t  lo  As  Uh  mrk  of  vumf.    Loid  Lrltos  ud  Jobn  Funtor.  tVD  eT  hU  nu 
mm  nbOTt  IHwiiU.  Imnwiiir  hl>  dmuiuiiiHe*  nad  iBrtlculu  niwdi,  hwl  met  and  dniHd  •  plin  (s 


ii 


J 
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more  thmn  mny  letter  I  erer  recnred  in  mj  life.  As  few  living  tmM  haTe  so  written,  so  mm  one.  I 
almoct  think,  ycimli  hare  to  written.  It  will  be  trensored  as  aomething  mora  praeioaa  tkan  the 
ordinmnr  tokens  of  interest  snd  friendship — as  something  more  to  be  |aised  than  tha  Uketu  which 
the  early  dreams  of  Fame  I'^iok  forward  to,  for  a  better  Ikrae  it  is  to  enjoj  the  sjrmpathr  and  regard 
of  those  to  whom  she  is  a  Camiliar  guest  than  to  have  a  fljing  risit  frum  her  onssslfc  Yon  have 
brij^ht«ned  my  present  by  giring  me  sach  a  glimpse  of  a  latnre ;  and  that  fntore,  whaterer  it  may 
Inm  out,  mu^t  be  gladdened  by  the  recollection  of  this  moment— of  the  feefings  crowded  into  it,  of 
the  resolreA  I  build  upon  it.  The  only  thinks  I  gire  yoa  are  conveyed  in  the  adoption  of  your 
airice,  in  the  prompt  and  earnest  acting  upon  that  which  yon  hare  so  fedingiy  and  beantilnlly 
ezpreaied.  Most  sore  we  are  that  this  will  be  felt  by  yon  as  the  tmest  giatitede,  and  that  all 
retnm  else  would  be  idle." 

**  I  am  scarecely  out  of  the  house  once  a  monlK  the  condition  of  my  wife  being  ao  preearioas^ 
her  faculties  so  impaired,  snd  the  mental  irritation  so  continual.  I  am  nearly  worn  ont  with 
anxieties  and  miseries,  though  not  easily  cast  down.  Her  bodily  strength  may  admit  of  her  being 
removed  shortly ;  that  may  give  a  chance  for  her  shaken  farsin  and  rertleai  nenres." 

'*The  alarm  occasioned  by  my  excessive  illness  is  pnst  and  the  frightful  nenrons  dertngement 
and  palpitiitions  are  abating,  so  as  to  give  the  assurance  that  my  system,  which  had  been  insensibly 
sinkms  for  many  weeks,  has  been  spared  the  worst  blow.  To  a  total  want  of  rest,  calm  promises 
to  snceeed,  and  I  am  already,  thou(<^h  pitiably  distressed  in  health,  considerably  relieired.  In  the 
deepest  of  this  affliction  I  have  been  conscious  of  the  presence  of  a  spirit  of  mercy.  And  the 
extreme  kindnf-ss  of  many  friends — dear  to  me  always  is  yours  and  Mr.  Hall's — ni>t  only  endears 
lifA  to  m^,  but  also  enables  me  to  live.  God  bless  you  and  yours,  dear  Mrs.  Hall,  prays,  with  his 
truest  gratitude,  your  faithful  friend,  Lamjut  Blavcharo.' 


t* 


It  was  indeed  a  melancholy  morning  when  thirty  or  forty  of  his  friends  assembled 
at  his  dwelling,  somewhere  in  Lambeth,  to  accompany  his  remains  to  the  grave,  in 
the  cemetery  at  Norwood,  where  not  long  afterwards  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory. 

Prominent  among  the  group  that  filled  his  small  parlour  was  his  constant  friend 
and  familiar  associate,  Douglas  Jerbold.  The  ceremony  was  one  of  peculiar  gloom  ; 
and  the  sobs  that  every  now  and  then  came  from  some  comer  of  that  mournful  room 
manifested  deep  and  desponding  grief  that  a  life  so  active  and  so  useful  should  have 
been  closed  by  so  sad  a  death,  just  when  the  future  seemed  to  promise  a  reward 
other  than  '*  rest  from  labour.'* 

Blanchard  and  Jerrold  were  friends  from  a  very  early  period.  They  had  similar 
tastes,  yet  their  natures  were  very  opposite :  in  Blanchard  there  was  nothing  of  the 
caustic  bitterness  so  notorious  in  Douglas  Jerrold.  I  have  heard  a  hundred  of 
Jerrold' 8  witty  sayings  or  retorts — very  few  that  had  no  sting ;  indeed,  I  can  call 
to  mind  but  one,  and  that  is  well  known.  When  Charges  Knight,  the  esteemed  and 
estimable  publisher,  one  evening  asked  Jerrold  to  write  his  epitaph,  *'  I  will,"  he 
answered  ;  **  in  fact,  it  is  done — *  Good  Knight ! '  " 

It  was  far  otherwise  with  Laman  Blanchard,  who  was  ever  kindly  tender  and 
genial ;  whose  wit  was  often  as  pungent  and  brilliant  as  that  of  his  friend,  but  who, 
as  I  have  said,  was  not  only  reluctant  to  give  pain  by  repartee,  but  had  always 
something  to  say  that  might  give  pleasure.  Jerrold  carried  in  his  countenance  the 
leading  characteristics  of  his  mind  ;  its  expression  was  penetrating  and  sarcastic.  I 
am  told,  by  those  who  knew  him  more  intimately  than  I  did,  that  his  heart  was 
open  to  ineltiug  charity  ;  that,  if  his  words  often  gave  a  stab,  he  was  ever  ready  and 
willing  to  heal  the  wounds  he  inflicted ;  and  that  in  his  domestic  relations  he  was 
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•fTii[t«tbtitic,  genemna,  and  good.  His  son,  Blnnchard  Jerrold  (wlin  fans  made  himself 
a  BMDe  in  letters),  is  tlie  hnsband  of  l^lnncli aril's  only  daagbler,  and  tfaey  bave  obilitren 
vbo  beu  the  joint  names  of  tbe  two  men. 

Id  IS'ld,  the  American  antfaor,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  met  Douglas  Jorrold  ;  and 
Uiia  is  Lbe  portrait  ba  drew  of  him  : — 


a  verr  short  n 


t  I)«ck  ficMrivnlT  btml — bownl 


fMalllgwiM.  Hi*  girofile  chttih  out  prptlv  bnldiv,  and  hi*  I'ym  hiv]  thn  prominence  that  inJicatra, 
1  IxJiixe,  mlability  of  speerh  :  nor  did  be  fail  to  tnlb  fr^m  the  iiulRnl  or  hi*  iip|>«mnn< ;  and  la 
lb<  ton*  of  his  Toic>>,  find  in  hia  glance,  and  in  Ihe  whole  man,  tharc  <raa  noRiplhinit  nuy — a 
ItTDiiT  uf  tlie  hiimoriat.  Hie  itep  wa«  that  of  an  BRed  man.  and  ha  put  hi>  'liok  down  vary 
(dlr  at  BTcry  fonllall ;  though,  as  h-  aJt«rwarde  tuld  me  that  he  wat  only  fifty-two,  h«  Qe«<l 
'   MOt  yet  ham  bssn  infirm." 

[Blanehard  JerroM  has  reconlly  pnbliahed  a  memoir  of  his  fatber-in-taw  and  god- 
'  fittber,  Ijimati  Blancbard.  It  gives  me  little  or  nothing  to  add  to  my  Memory  of 
1  bim.  With  the  "  Life  "  are  pnblisbed  several  of  his  fugitive  pieces  :  a  carefnl  search 
I  nigbt  have  fdiind  others,  to  my  mind,  better  worth  preserving  than  tboBu  that  bave 
IfaoB  eollecttid.] 


k 


WILLIAM   JERDAN. 

t  «a)nbVT  cla«e  this  Memory  of  poor  unhappy  Lietilia  Landon  wttbout  intfodndng  i 
comraenta  concerning  the  career  of  Will.iau  Jerdan,  who  wap  so  long  I 
•■btforo  tho  world"  as  tbe   editor  of  many  works,  more  especially  the  lAUrary  \ 

Re  tells  ns  in  his  "  Antobiography  "  that  he  was  born  at  Kelso,  on  the  IStb  of 
pftpril,  1783  :  lie  died  at  Hi>shy  Heath,  in   Kent,  on  the  lltb  of  July.  18fi».  in  bia 
ighty-etghth  year.     HJ»  was,  tbercfore,  a  very  long  life  ;  and  if  its  historian  cannot 
MMcribv  it  as  altogether  creditable,  it  was  certainly  usefni. 

Il  would  lie  difficult  now  to  comprehend  the  imninuee  power  exercised  by  tbo 
y  Oatfttf  for  a  period  of  time  extending  over  the  years  between  IS20  and 
^640.  A  landatory  rericw  there  was  almost  sure  to  sell  an  edition  of  a  book,  and 
a  anthor'a  fame  was  established  when  he  bad  obtained  tbe  praise  of  that  jnoraal. 
>f>le  do  not,  perhaps,  think  more  for  tbenisi-ives  now  than  they  did  then  ;  bat  the 
ItttKla  that  best^iwed  the  laurels  were,  at  that  time,  fow  ;  oonnlry  readers  and  pro- 
fi&cial  bookM-Uers  bad  no  other  guide.  There  are  now  a  hundred  reviewers  in 
LoBdon,  anil  in  tbe  several  sbires  of  tbe  kingdom  thrice  as  many ;  but  for  a  quarter 
of  %  eenlury  tben:  was  but  one  who  was  accepted  as  "  anthority."  The  (iasritf  stood 
mlooe  aa  tbe  arbiter  of  fate,  litcruy  and  arlislie.  In  process  of  time  other  Daniels 
tuam  to  Judgment :  several  rivals  bud  appenml — to  live  a  brief  while  and  die;  bnt 
Uy  AthfHifUM  became  a  competitor  irresistible,  lbe  elder  Dilke  was  a  gentleman  of 
oMrgy  and  independence  ;  moreover,  be  bad  capital.  That  periodical  bad  been  tried 
•ttd  dill  nMhing  in  the  hands  of  Silk  Buckingbsm,  but  when  Mr.  Dilke  became  its 
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soBtaioiiig  ififlneDce  it  rapidly  rose  ;  the  Uierar^  GazeiU  m  rapidly  fell.  In  1850  it 
passed  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jerdan,  and  in  1862  it  died,  and  is  foigotten. 

It  is  bat  justice  to  say  of  Mr.  Jerdan  that  he  ever  "  did  his  sidriting  gently,** 
was  always  ready  to  help,  and  never  willing  to  depress,  the  efforts  of  men  striving 
for  fame ;  and  many  are  they  who  achieved  greatness  mainly  as  a  eonse^nenee  of 
the  encoaragement  received  at  his  hands,  whom  severity  of  rehoke  mi^it  have 
depressed  into  oblivion.  It  is  scarcely  too  mnch  to  say  that  daring  his  fifty  jrears 
of  hiboor  there  was  hardly  a  yoong  anthor  who  did  not  gratefbUy  thank  him  for 
"  good  words." 

As  with  anthors,  so  with  artists.  He  may  have  occasionally  over-appredated 
inferiority,  and  there  may  have  been  a  few  cases  in  which  he  failed  to  see  the 
promise  in  the  bad  ;  bat  generally — almost  universally — ^his  judgment  was  soond, 
and  his  verdicts  sach  as  were  seldom  questioned  either  by  competitors  or  successors. 
That  is  no  slight  praise  of  one  who  wielded  a  power  of  which  existing  conductors 
of  the  public  press  can  form  but  a  weak  estimate.  Some  of  them  would  do  well  to 
imitate  his  example ;  some  who  think  little  of  the  broken  hearts  they  cause  when 
occupied  in  the  business  of  criticism  ;  who  do  not  often  go  to  rest  without  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  bitter  ''justice'*  of  the  pen  has  made  some  one  miserable. 

To  their  consideration  I  recommend  this  verse  of  a  hjnm : — 

**  Help  us  to  help  each  other.  Lord, 
Each  other's  croes  to  hear ; 
Let  each  his  friendly  aid  aiford 
To  soothe  his  brother's  care : " 

But  Mr.  Jerdan  was  not  the  editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette  only ;  he  was  the 
author  of  many  original  works.  None  of  them,  indeed,  have  maintained  any  hold 
on  the  public,  but  they  served  their  purpose  for  a  time,  and  were  evidence  of  thought 
and  industry  as  well  as  ability. 

In  1852-8  he  published  his  ''  Autobiography  ;'*  and  in  1866  a  volume  entitled 
"  The  Men  I  have  Known  ** — printed  originally  in  that  useful  and  interesting  and 
thoroughly  good  periodical,  the  Leisure  Hour,  I  confess  I  have  wondered  how  it 
was  that  these  works  contain  so  little  :  no  man  has  lived  who  had  so  many  oppor- 
tunities of  personal  intercourse  with  the  leading  authors  and  artists  of  his  age.  He 
seems  to  have  neglected  such  opportunities  strangely ;  probably  he  never  contem- 
plated being  called  upon  to  write  concerning  them ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  not 
of  those  who  sow  seed  for  an  anticipated  har\'est.* 

I  was  not  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  but  I  have  met  occasionally  at  his  residence, 
Grove  House,  Brompton,  a  house  long  ago  removed  to  make  way  for  Ovington  Square, 
many  of  the  chief  wits,  leading  authors,  and  principal  artists  of  the  time — a  time 
comprising  many  years — and  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  were  contributors  to 
his  Gazette, 

*  One  of  Jerdan's  latest  **  works  "  was  to  found  the  "  Army  and  Xayy  Pensioners'  Emplojrment  Society  "— ■ 
rociety  that  did  an  enormous  amount  of  good,  and  which  still  exists  as  one  of  the  troest  and  best  charities  at  the 
metropolis.  Out  of  it  grew  the  **  CorxM  of  Commissionnaries,"  formed  and  established  by  Captain  Walter,  and 
wnich  has  become  one  of  the  most  usehil  inrtitutions  of  England.  It  would  do  no  good  now  to  make  reoord  of  thf 
'*  untoward  "  circumstances  that  led  to  Mr.  Jerdan's  retirement  fh>m  the  society  nm  long  after  it  was  formed^ 
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Still,  dthoagL  bis  "  Antobiogrnphy  "  ilisappoints  me,  it  does  Dot  follow  tbiit  it  will 
diikppDiut  othore.  The  volomes  wore  hurriedly  pushei]  through  the  prea» ;  he  did 
Dot  stay  to  clothe  naked  facts,  or  to  describe  the  perBoii  of  whom  bo  undertook  to  m>y 
MimetluDg.  I  have  been  surpriaod  to  note  how  rarely  1  have  been  indebted  to  bim 
fur  a  suggestion,  or  an  idea,  in  recalling  my  own  "  Memories." 

I  mrl  him  tX  dinner,  when  ho  nns  iu  hla  eighty-filth  year.  It  was  at  the  society 
of  "  NoviomagUH,''  a  social  society  foonded  by  Crofton  Croker  and  some  other  aiiti- 
qaaries,  some  fifty  yours  ago,  consisting  exclusively  of  Fellows  of  the  Society  of 
A&tiqnarirs,  and  which  hati  numbered  among  its  members,  and  especially  it«  guests. 
nuuiy  dialinguiHbed  and  remarkable  men.  Jordan  was  singularly  full  of  life  and 
ngoar,  said  many  witty  things,  couversed  with  great  animation  of  hia  long-past,  and 
ddiverod  n  speech,  pointed,  epigrammatic,  nay,  even  eloquent.  It  would  have  been 
a  tnattur  to  remember  if  it  bad  occurred  even  in  his  best  days.  Yet  he  was 
then,  M  he  baa  long  been,  as  Hanthome  has  described  bim,  "  time-worn,  but  not 
ntrcrend." 

I  would  gladly  say  more  than  I  have  felt  justified  in  saying  of  William  Jerdan. 
lUny  Uke^l  nnd  regarded,  without  respecting  bim ;  no  doubt  he  was  of  hoedlecH 
bahits ;  no  dunbt  he  cared  little  fur  the  cost  of  eelf-grati 6 cation  ;  no  doubt  ho  wna  far 
too  little  guidi-d.  all  bis  life  long,  by  high  and  upright  principle  ;  but  I,  for  one.  will 
not  decline  to  accept  the  "apology"  thus  offered  in  his  "  Antobiogrnphy  " — b  hope 
"  that  some  fund  nnd  faitliful  regret  might  embalm  the  meoiury  of  the  sleeptir,  who 
tui  never  woke  mure  tu  participate  in  a  sorrow  and  bestow  a  solace,  listen  to  distretis 
and  bring  it  relief,  serve  a  friend  and  forgive  m  foe,  perform  bis  duties  as  perfectly  as 
hit  human  fmilty  allowed,  never  wilfully  do  injury  to  man,  woman,  or  child,  and  love 
bia  Beighbuurs     of  one  sex  as  himself,  and  of  the  other  letter." 

I  quot*  with  less  satisfaction  another  passage  in  which  Jerdan  said  of  himself — 

^I  have  drained  the  Circe-cup  to  the  lees  ;  but  1  still  gratefuUy  acknowledge  the 

inting  draught  of  its  exquisite  and  transporting  sweetness,  b  spile  of  tlie.  ompti- 

I  of  its  fi^tli  and  the  bitterness  of  its  dregs."     Far  better  for  him  would  it  havo 

I  if  b«  had  mure  often  put  away  from  his  lips  Uie  Circe-enp,  and  giviin  heed  to 

iug  that  its  pernicious  effects  may  poison  mind,  heart,  and  soul. 

lobody'e  enemy  but  his  own" — n  saying  common  enough,  but  one  more 
riy  (aUacioUM  ur  more  calculated  to  woik  evil  could  not  be  quoted.    The  man  who 
■  own  enemy  is  the  enemy  of  all  mankind,  not  only  iu  the  wrongs  be  actually 
M|  bat  in  the  example  he  gives^iu  the  lo.>suns  he  is  perpetually  teaching  to 
«  «ther  wicked  or  weak  imitators. 
%  appoaranre  in  print  was  in  1804-5  ;  his  latest  articles  were  given  to  Iha 
1^1869.     He  died  in  bunesa — it  imty  aliuust  be  said  with  the  pen  in  his 
^  shhongh  aided  in  bis  later  days  by  the  Crown  pension  of  £100  a  year,  his 
t  enmpelM  him  to  work  for  breml.     He  bad  many  attached  friends  with 
Nftdf  bclp  when  want  came  too  near  him.     The  most  assiduous  was  the  sculptor 

Eh  Darham,  who  stood  by  bim  to  the  last,  and  saw  him  placed  in  his  grave.  The 
pnwoai  uid  helpful  was  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  the  companion  of  his  boyhood 
b  fiieoi  klnyi.     That  most  learned,  most  good,  and  moat  admirable  man,  who 
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went  to  his  rest  on  the  veiy  dmv  when  I  wrole  this  Honory,  **  foil  of  yean  and 
hoDonrs  **  indeed — might  have  been  an  example  (which  he  was  not)  as  well  as  a 
friend  ( whidi  he  was)  to  William  Jerdan.  Estimable  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  he 
adorned  and  honoored  the  elevated  positioii  to  which  he  raised  hnnselfv  not  lees  by 
integrity  than  by  genins,  and  added  <»e  more  to  the  long  list  of  great  lawyers  who 
have  been  good  men.  He  left  several  sons ;  one  of  them  holds  the  highest  rank  as 
a  physidan,  and  another  on  the  Bench. 

It  is  strong  testimony  to  the  merit  of  William  Jerdan,  that  for  more  than  sixty 
years  he  kept  the  friendship  of  Frederick  PoOock. 


■WILLIAM  "WORDSWORTH. 

T  Cockennonlli,  in  Cnmberland,  on  the  7lh  of  April,  1770,  ttia 

gttmX  poet,    William    Wordsworth,    vrna    born.      The   house    in 

which  be  tirst  saw  the  light  Ibat  cheered  and  glnddDned  him 

for  more  thtm  eighty  ye^re,  and  from  which  ennie  the  light 

tbnt  will  cheer  and  glndden  busdrcdB  of  millionB  as  long  aa 

man  endures — the  lioaeo  is  still  standing,  and  I  have  pictured 

it.     It  is  a  gentleman's  residence  now,  as  it  was  then ;  for 

ha  vru  of  a  good  family,  was  educated  at  Hawkshead  School, 

and  graduated  at  St.  .Tobn's,  Cambridge,  in  1767. 

Hii  is  not  a  "  fnll "  life  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  ;  and  it  may 

be  told  in  a  few  sentences.     He  has  snid  that  "  a  poot's  life  is  written  in  hia 

of  himself  it  is  especially  true.*" 

'   "at  borne"  at  the  Cniversity ;    and    he  baa  left  few 
ivcords  of  bia  refsideuce  there. 

"  Ho  was  not  for  that  hour  nor  for  that  place."     Feeling 

~  How  ^ndiiw,  hmr  Imlcii  !•  aolltudt,'' 


-^  -■  In  tpHk.  ntmA  nfimi  hk 
••(nife*  irtaod  •iflr'  nf  ■  I'crl." 


w  I'rrluiJi"  •(•n— •  ponn  pnl 
[bn  The  jrrvwlli  ol  h»  miod  &._. 
ntnUtrr.  utiil  /MlhmnMj  tihiIthI 
br(*  In  ImnlJf  uDr  nf  hlB  porm*  tba 
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he  ever  yearned  for  his  native  vales.   Visiting  them  in  1788,  his  heart  was  won  to  his 
first  love,  and  with  few  brief  intervals  they  became  his  "  home  "  till  death  : — 

**  When  to  the  attradaont  of  tliia  boBT  wDild, 
Preiferrixig  studious  lessoas,  I  had  ehoaea 
A  habitation  in  this  peaoeftil  vale.** 

*«  The  child  is  father  of  the  man."  From  the  "  dawn  of  childhood  "  he  had  been 
sanctified  by  "  sweet  discipline  :  ** — 

**  Not  with  the  mean  and  Tulgar  works  of  man. 
But  with  high  objects  and  enduring  things 
With  life  and  nature." 

Before  he  found  his  "  loophole  of  retreat,"  he  had  other  "  discipline,"  painfal  and 
humiliating,  but  which,  happily,  left  no  evil  influence  on  his  heart  and  mind.  Whila 
little  more  than  a  youth,  he  was  tainted  by  that  which  tainted  also  Southey  and 
Coleridge ;  he  avowed  himself  a  republican,  an  enemy  to  hereditary  monarchy  and 
hereditary  peerage.     On  his  return  firom  a  residence  in  France  he  writes, — 

**I  brooght  with  me  the  iUth 
That  if  France  prospered^good  men  wonld  not  long 
Pay  frnitleas  worship  to  Humanity.*' 

He  was  soon  taught,  however,  by  a  merciful  Providence,  that  a  house  "  mortared 
with  blood"  must  inevitably  fall ;  he  had  seen  the  wicked  Republic  only  begin  her 
**  maniac  dance,"  while  the  **  sleeping  snakes  were  covered  with  flowers ; "  when  "the 
atheist  crew  "  were  preparing  their  foul  orgies,  with  smiles  and  greetings  in  the  holy 
name  of  Liberty : — 

"Whenblasta 
From  hell  came  sanctified  like  airs  from  heaven ;" 

and  he  mournfully,  and  in  a  deeply  repentant  spirit,  writes,  that  when  thanksgivings 
for  victories  gained  by  the  arms  of  England  were  offered  up  in  her  churches, 

**  I  only,  like  an  nnlnWted  guest 
Whom  no  one  owned,  nte  mlent.*' 

Yet  it  was  he  who,  in  after  life,  so  heroically  addressed  the 

"  Vanguard  of  Liberty— ye  men  of  Kent ! " 

when  threats  of  invasion  came  across  the  narrow  strait  that  divides  England  from 
France ;  and  who,  in  1808,  exclaimed  with  all  his  heart  and  soul — 

"  Shout!  for  a  mighty  victory  is  won.'*  • 

He  was  not,  indeed,  as  Southey  was,  branded  as  **  a  renegade,"  for  the  even  tenor 
of  his  way  was  such  as  to  create  no  personal  or  political  enemies ;  but,  happily  for 


*  " It  may,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  you  to  be  informed  that  the  very  erening^before  I  received  your  last 
letter,  Mr.  Coleridge  and  I  had  a  long  conversation  upon  what  jrou,  with  great  propriety,  oaU  Jaoobinical  patiMw, 
and  I  can  assure  you  he  deeply  regretted  that  he  had  ever  written  a  single  word  of  that  character,  or  given,  directly 
or  indirectly,  any  encouragement  whatever  to  such  writings,  which  he  condemned  as  arguing  both  want  of  genius 
and  of  knowledge.  He  pointed  out  as  worthy  of  the  severest  reprehension  the  conduct  of  those  writers  who  seem 
to  estimate  their  power  of  exciting  sorrow  for  suffering  humanity  by  the  quantity  of  totred  and  revenge  which  they 
are  able  to  pour  mto  the  hearts  of  their  readers.  Pity,  we  argued,  is  a  sacred  thing  that  cannot  and  will  not  be 
pro&ned.  Mr.  C.  is  as  deeply  convinced  as  myself  that  the  human  heart  can  never  be  moved  to  any  salutary 
purposes  in  this  way,  and  that  they  who  attempt  to  grive  it  such  movements  are  poisoners  of  its  beat  feelings.  They 
are  Dad  poets  and  misguided  men."  (From  a  letter— inedited— from  Wordsworth  to  John  Tsjlor,  dated  Urmsmere, 
April  9th,  1801,  in  the  collection  of  the  late  John  Dillon,  which  that  gentleman  kindly  ptm^tted  me  to  cxtmot.} 
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Intnsclf  and  for  inai)kiu(I,  tbe  IiBarujite  Wordsworlb  wa^  as  thorough  an  "  apostate  " 
from  the  devilish  faith  of  bis  yoathood  as  was  tho  Laureate  Southey. 

Tboro  18  not  mach  to  tell  of  tho  earlier  years  of  the  poet ;  he  was  driokiug  his  fill 
from  tbti  pare  fuuiitaia  of  Naturti ;  grounding  himself  to  bocome  her  great  High  Priest; 
learning  from  tho  Book  that  caoDot  bo  closed  to  tbe  student ;  preparing  tu  spread  for 
nity  a  feaat  tbnt  never  satiates,  and  to  make  milUous  after  millions  bia  debtors 
•ligbts  enjoyed,  instruction  received,  and  benefits  incalculable  conferred  on  tho 
6  bamoD  family. 
phut  at  the  most  critical  period  of  bia  life,  when  bis  prospects  were  so  little  cheer- 
im  Ibat,  it  is  said,  be  was  seeking  employment  va  connection  with  tbe  London  press, 
t  bund  died,  and  left  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money.    That  "  event " — for  such 
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^ — no  donbt  d«tormiued  the  after  career  of  the  poet ;  it  gave  bim  vigonr  for  tbe 
TIM  <fc»t  «raa  set  before  him,  armed  him  for  the  £glit  of  life,  enabled  bim  to  array 

"Hi!  (cniplH  with  Uk  HtiM<>  diadem." 

"  That  friend  bore  the  name  uf  Calvi-rt  "■ — Itaisley  Calvert — and  no  Uemory  of 
Iba  poet  MLB  he  irilbout  an  expression  of  grntitnde  to  him  :— 


Olber  aids  came  from  other  fVienda.  Good  Sir  George  Beanmont,  who  somo 
B  Wore  had  WEtrued  the  painter  Haydon  aguinst  "  Uie  terrific  democratic  notions 
D  Wordsworth,"  buqueatbed  Ui  bim  bu  annuity;  be  waa  appointed  to  tbe 
i  of  "  Stamp  HixtHbutor "  for  bis  native  county  ;  vixa.  placed  on  the  "  PuDeiun- 
B  record  uf  England's  meagre  boons  to  her  wortbins ;  ultimately  ho  became 
onato,  and  tbrungbout  bie  long  life  was,  in  a  word,  inprpkmjent. 

-  tUiw^  be  th*  Ucd 
Of  Natn*  uiil  of  mu  thai  UkU  wu  b." 


JfEJ/OS/ES. 


He  never  feitt  m  •»  bsdj  porta  ln*«  fdl, 


r  toSed  tot  th«  bread  thai  Is  often  bitter  to  Uw  bigh  of  hkiI  ;  it  was  not  bis 


la  1799  Wordswartb  Snl  finmd  a  fanme  at  Town-esd,  OiasBwra — b  compianfirdf 
hnmble  rotlage.  In  1802  he  vu  maitit^  to  Morr  Hnlcbinsoa ;  tbef  had  known 
e«ch  other  {mm  rhiliQiood,  and  had  ht«B  plajfellowB  in  ?oalii.  In  1806  tb«y 
removed  to  Allan  Bank,  Dear  at  band,  and  in  1818  to  Rinu.  JAnrxt,  a  boaee  that  nnj 
pilgrio)  to  English  shrinks  nuiT  jet  visit — a  home  thftt,  if  it  perish,  can  never  be  fur- 


e<>tt«n.     There,  for  tbiity-aeven  yean,  they  lived ;  and  there,  oa  the  2Srd  of  April, 
1850,  hU  spirit  was  calli-d  from  earth. 

There  was  luother  light  in  bis  home  beside  that  which  tcbs  eent  to  be  the  darling 
of  his  heart;  a  "phantom  of  delight,"  his  "second-self:" — 

"A  cmtmc  aol  too  tcichl  otgoofl, 
PorliBmul  oUbk-xIuIt  Dinli- 

his  companion,  his  friend,  his  adviaer,  bis  encourager.  his  comfortert  his  tnut,  hil 
hope,  and  his  wife.*     They  had  five  children,  two  of  nbotn,  Thomas  and  C 


iMtloD  of  buutj.  ihnwgfa  Uie  mn*  wmpoiMliiiir  chirnu  of  iwwliww  (U  but  'uigriic,'  of  (implutt* 
B,  wtunuiLT  «cli-rvtp«ct  md  pniilr  of  UKI,  ^nldn^  UuDUffh  all  her  looki,  vordit  awl  DwndHSt*.*' 


E:t2 


dild  foong :  "  sweet  Dora  "  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Quillinaii ;  and  of  hitt  8Ur\i«int{ 
,  WUIum,  the  second,  Lecatne  DLstribntor  of  SUiu[)9,  resiiliug  at  Carlislo ;  tbo 
t,  Jaha.  tbe  Rector  of  Plnmbltuid  and  Vicar  of  Brigham.  Cumberland. 
Qoillinui  wae  under  sixty  when  be  died — ^in  1851.     Hit  StsI  wife  was  a  dnnghttf  J 
vt  Sir  £gcrton  HridgcN.     He  wuh  Irish  by  birth  and  de^fueol,  and  whs  bred  a  Romui  f 
CUhiilic :  but  tbo  shackles  of  his  church  bung  loosely  about  hiiu,  and  he  waa  a  1 
Itibonl,  at  least  in  creed.     He  was  esteemed  by  M  who  knew  him,  nod  dearly  loved 
is  the  Guoily  of  the  poet.     His  own  poeius  wure  of  a  bi^b,  if  nut  of  tbv  highest  order : 


ud  tm  WOnM,  no  donbt,  have  takun  ruuk  m  the  world  of  leltera,  if  cimumsUuoea  h&d 
■i^  Ui  position  depend  on  hia  writings. 

The  "other  lighf  was  his  sister  DoroU.y,—"  Dorotbea,  pvenof  God."  Matronly 
dutiM  never  enUt^d  her  from  his  wide  ;  from  his  earliest  boyhood,  from  the  tim«  when 
ki*  miilber's  prophecy  was  uttered,  "  NVilliow  will  ha  remarkable  wtber  for  gooJ  or 
Jot  htS,"  she  Itad  bneu  uvur  near  him : — 


To  the  poet,  wbo  loved  her  with  devoat  alTcetiou,  she  waa  a  purputuul  bleHviug ; 
it  was  elu)  who,  in  his  early  day*  of  puril, 


Immm 
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To  her  he  owed  much,  and  to  her,  therefore,  mankind  owes  mneh.     "  She  gave  me,** 
writes  the  poet, — 

**  She  gave  me  eyes,  she  ffaTe  me  ean, 
And  humble  carea,  ana  ddieata  fcan, 
A  heart,  the  fountain  of  sweet  tean. 
And  love,  and  thmierht,  and  Jor." 

She  did  more  than  that :  she  dispelled  forehoding  shadows  ;  "  softened  down  an 
over-sternness  ;  *'  planted  the  rock  with  flowers ;  and  the  heart  that  might  have  been 
biassed  to  evil — indeed,  at  one  time  the  peril  was  great — she  led,  €k)d-gaided,  into 
the  pleasant  paths  of  Peace,  and  Love,  and  Hope,  and  Joy.  We  have  not  only  the 
poet's  tribute  to  this  guardian  and  ministering  angel ;  De  Qoincey,  who  knew  her 
well,  and  it  is  said  worshipped  her  as  '*  a  star  apart,"  testifies  to  her  quick  and  ready 
sympathy  with  every  living  thing.  And  when  WordswoHh  brought  his  wife  to  be 
the  house-mate  of  his  sister,  she  became  the  true  friend  of  the  one  as  she  was  the 
true  friend  of  the  other. 

There  are  few  of  what  are  termed  <'  leading  incidents  *'  in  the  poet's  after  life. 
In  1842  he  resigned  his  office  of  Stamp  Distributor  in  favour  of  his  son  William,  and 
received  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  one  of  the  Grown  pensions,  £800  a  year — '<  part  of  the 
limited  fund  which  Parliament  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Grown,  on  the  con- 
dition that  it  shall  be  applied  to  the  reward  and  encouragement  of  pnblic  service,  or  of 
eminent  literary  and  scientific  merit.'* 

On  the  death  of  Southey,  in  1848,  he  was  appointed  Poet  Laureate.  The  office 
was  at  first  declined,  but  Sir  Robert  Peel  pressed  its  acceptance,  writing  him  that 
**  the  offer  was  made,  not  as  imposing  any  onerous  or  disagreeable  duty,  but  as  a 
tribute  of  respect  which  is  justly  due  to  the  first  of  living  poets."  And  Wordsworth's 
reply  was — '*  The  being  deemed  worthy  to  succeed  my  lamented  and  valued  friend, 
Southey,  enhances  the  pleasure^  I  receive.'**  Li  1845  he  visited  London  to  *'  kiss 
hands/'  and  it  must  have  been  a  touching  sight  when  the  venerable  white-haired  man 
bent  his  knee  to  the  young  Queen,  then  barely  commencing  a  reign  which  has  been 
so  fruitful  of  blessings  over  a  realm  on  which  **  the  sun  never  sets." 

Soon  after  his  eightieth  birthday  his  warning  came. 

When  his  mind  was  losing  consciousness,  his  venerable  wife  said  to  him, 
"  William,  you  are  going  to  Dora  " — his  beloved  daughter.  The  words  were  at  the 
time  unheeded,  but  next  day,  when  some  one  drew  aside  the  curtain,  he  murmured, 
**  Is  that  Dora  ?  "  And  who  will  venture  to  say  it  was  not  Dora,  **  sent  of  God  "  to 
companion  him  from  earth  to  heaven,  who  stood,  in  the  spirit,  at  that  moment  by  the 
side  of  him  to  whom  Death  was  giving  Freedom  and  Life  ? 


"  Hast  then  been  told  that  from  the  viewlem  bourne, 
The  dark  way  never  hath  allowed  rehim  f 
That  all.  which  tears  can  move,  with  life  is  fled. 
That  earthly  love  \&  powerless  on  the  dead ! 
Believe  it  not:  "t 


*  Wordsworth,  in  a  letter  to  James  Montgomery,  says,  **■  It  has  afforded  me  a  melancholy  pleftstire  to  be  thought 
worthy  of  succeeding  my  reverend  friend." 

t  "  I  never  fear  to  avow  my  belief  that  warnings  from  the  other  world  are  sometimee  commusicated  to  ua  in 
this ;  and  that,  absurd  as  the  stories  of  apparitions  generally  are,  they  are  not  olwjys  Iklse,  but  thai  the  spuits  of 
the  dead  have  sometimes  been  permitted  to  appear.  I  believe  this,  because  I  cannot  reftise  my  assent  to  the 
evidence  which  exists  of  such  things,  and  to  the  imiveraal  consent  of  all  men  who  have  not  U^nA  to  toink     ~ 
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He  died  on  th«  23rd  of  A|.ril,  1860,  pissing  awny  almoBt  inaensibly  while  the 
enelioo  clock  was  Btrikiiig  the  hour  of  twelve  at  hood. 

Thirty  j-e»re  before,  the  poet  hnd  received  high  promptings  froui  that  fmailiitr 
Mnnd — the  cockoo  cluck  ;  aiiil  aauh  lliouKhts  as  he  breathed  then— so  long  ago^may 
Imvo  >olac«d  the  last  tnomenta  of  his  earlli  ly  lifi; : — 

"  WbU  lur  our  hnrta  have  IsaM,  ttast  blwiiigi  mnus 
uning  from  fbonte  mbcm  the  ■tuTr  ikr. 
]  in^  wlwa  IkiF  iTVD  Odtnabltd  biKM 

nunbn^iuid  br  vhon  t 
la  win  Ood'i  forbtuKnc*  trr* 


"  So  lived  he  till  his  eightieth  year  was  past ; "  in  venerable  age,  as  iu  energetic 
youth,  labonring  to  give  "  delights  "  that  will  bi'  healthy  etimulantH  *  for  ever  and  ever. 
8nch  is  an  oatlino^and  it  may  Buffice^-of  the  loug,  yet  comparatively  undisturbed, 
even,  and  uneveutful  life  of  the  poet,  William  Wordsworth. 

His  penion  and  bis  character  have  hath  been  abundantly  portrayed  by  his  con- 
tcmpunuies.  In  middle  life  Uazhtt  tbns  pictured  him  :  "  Be  reminds  one  of  souie 
of  Hulbein'sheads.gravo.salurtiine,  with  a  slight  indication  of  sly  humour."  At  a  period 
(omewbnt  later,  Wilson,  iu  the  "  Noctcs,"  says,  >'  The  eyes  were  dim  and  thoughtful, 
and  a  ecrt«in  sweetness  of  smile  occasiounlly  lighted  up  the  strong  liues  of  bis  counte- 
luuaeo  with  an  expression  of  courteoasuess  and  philnnthropy,"  Lockbart,  iu  "  Peter'x 
Letlera,"  notes  ■'  his  large,  dim,  pensive  eye,"  his  ■■  smile  of  placid  abstraction,"  and 
"his  long,  tremulous,  melancholy  lips."  And  thus  De  Quincey  writes  :  "  Many  such 
beftds,  and  tinar,  hnvit  I  sneu  among  the  portraits  of  Titian,  and  in  a  later  period 
among  those  of  Vandyke,  bat  none  that  has  more  impressed  me  in  my  time."  "  It 
a  face  of  the  long  order."  ■-  Bis  eyes  small,  rather  tban  large  ;  not  under  any 
ciroumstatices  bright,  lustrouti,  or  piurciug,"  yet  often  "  solemn  aud  spiritual;"  send- 
g  forth  "  a  light  that  seemed  to  come  from  unfathomcd  depths  ; "  "  the  nose  a  little 
Urge  and  arched."  He  was  tall^five  feet  eleven  inehes — but  seemed  taller  when  ho 
1  or  Ht,  although  *<  in  walking  be  had  a  slouched  or  sliding  gait  Ihnt  took  from 
Thus  Loigh  Hunt  pictures  him  :  "  I  never  beheld  eyes  that  looked  so 
1  or  Bupertmtunil.  They  were  like  fires  half  buruiug,  half  smouldering,  with 
t  of  acrid  fixture  of  regard,  and  seated  at  the  further  end  of  two  caverns.  One 
mi^t  hnagine  Kxekiul  or  Isaiah  to  have  had  such  c3-es."  He  adds,  "  He  had  a 
dignified  manner,  with  a  deep  and  roguish,  but  nut  unpleasing  voice,  and  an  exalted 
mudeuf  tpeakiug."  In  later  life  one  of  his  a«i)uaintances  writes  of  "his  venerable  head; 
liii  aimple,  natarat,  and  graceful  attitude  in  his  own  chair ;  his  respectful  atlentiim 
to  the  atighti-st  remarks  ur  augge^tions  of  others  in  relation  to  what  was  spoken  of; 
tiH  kindly  benevolence  of  expression  as  he  looked  round  now  and  then  on  the  circle." 
His   nephew,  Etishop  Wordsworth,  writes  of  "  the  broad,  full  forehead,  the  «lveT 
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hair,  the  deep  and  varied  intonations  of  the  voice/'     An  American  writer  describes 
his  eyes  in  his  eightieth  year  as  giving  to  his  countenance  its  high  intellectual  expres- 


sion.* 


Such,  according  to  these  authorities,  was  the  <'  outer  man/'  Wordsworth.  Having 
quoted  them,  I  scruple  to  give  my  own  portrait ;  yet  I  must  do  so,  as  I  drew  it  in 
1882,  during  one  of  his  brief  visits  to  London. 

His  features  were  large,  and  not  suddenly  expressive ;  they  conveyed  little  idea 
of  the  **  poetic  fire  "  usually  associated  with  brilliant  imagination.  His  eyes  were  mild 
and  up-looking,  his  mouth  coarse  rather  than  refined,  his  forehead  high  rather  than 
broad  ;  but  every  action  seemed  considerate,  and  every  look  self-possessed,  while  his 
voice,  low  in  tone,  had  that  persuasive  eloquence  which  invariably  "  moves  men." 

Perhaps  it  was  impossible  to  find  two  men  whose  ''  faces  "  more  thoroughly 
differed  than  did  those  of  Sou  they  and  Wordsworth. 

Wanderers  in  Westmoreland  will  see  the  same  type  in  every  third  peasant  they 
meet :  a  face  long  and  narrow,  a  forehead  high,  a  long  and  rather  aquiline  nose, 
with  eyes  meek  and  gentle,  expressing  little  strength,  and  nothing  of  strong  passion. 

There  are  many  portraits  of  him.  He  *'  believed  he  had  sat  twenty  times.'*  That 
which  I  prefer,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  bust  by  Thrupp,  which  brings  him  more 
thoroughly  before  me,  is  by  Pickersgill,  painted  for  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  which  Wordsworth  himself  greets  in  some  lines  : — 

•*  Go  faithful  portrait,"  &c. 

It  is  the  portrait  I  have  engraved  at  the  head  of  this  Memory,  and  which  I  also 
engraved  (full  length)  in  the  ''  Book  of  Gems  ;"  it  was  painted  sitting  under  a  rock 
at  the  side  of  a  mountain.!  That  by  the  American  artist,  Inman,  seems  to  have  been 
the  one  he  and  his  family  liked  best.  It  was  that,  or  rather  a  copy  of  it,  which  hung 
in  his  own  dining-room.  Wordsworth  writes  about  '*  an  engraving,  from  a  picture 
by  Mr.  Haydon,  of  me  in  the  act  of  climbing  Helvellyn."  I  have  never  seen  it. 
Southey  says  that  Hazlitt  painted  a  portrait  of  Wordsworth  so  *'  dismally,"  that  on 
seeing  it,  one  of  his  friends  exclaimed — **  At  the  gallows,  deeply  affected  by  Jiis 
de8er\ed  fate,  yet  detemiiued  to  die  like  a  man." 

To  **  the  inner  man  " — Wordsworth — there  are  abundant  testimonies.  Coleridge, 
when  he  first  knew  Wordsworth  in  early  youth,  at  Allfoxden,  says,  **  Whose  society 
I  found  an  invaluable  blessing,  and  to  whom  I  looked  up  with  equal  reverence  as  a 
poet,  a  philosopher,  and  a  man  ;*'  and  he  writes  to  Cottle,  about  the  same  period,'* He  is 
one  whom,  God  knows,  I  love  and  Louour  as  far  beyond  myself  as  both  morally  and 
intellectually  he  is  above  me."  Thus  Lockhart — **  Peter's  Letters  " — '*  His  poetry 
is  the  poetry  of  external  nature  and  profound  feeling,  and  such  is  the  hold  which 
these  high  themes  have  taken  of  his  intellect,  that  he  seldom  dreams  of  descending  to 


*  Another  Ameiican.  Emer«Km,  in  1S33.  stylejt  him  **a  pUiin.  elderly,  white-h&ired  man.  not  prepoaeanng,  and 
dicHgured  by  (rreeu  ^>girle».'*  Kiiiersi^n  saw  him  aKuin  in  1S4(>«  and  (Uiyn.  "  Ue  had  a  healthy  look,  with  a  weiuher- 
beaten  face,  hitt  face  conujcuted.  esiiecially  the  Ltrgv  nobe  "  But  it  \a  clear  that  Wordmrorth  excited  no  reverence 
in  the  mind  of  Kmen»on  :  if  that  clear  !>i|rhte<l  and  ivld-rea«oninjr  man  had  hero-worshipi,  it  waa  not  for  the  poet. 

■^  Ot  Hckeijigill'it  portrait  ot  Word^w«.•rth.  Ciabb  Ki-biuscn  vmte««  "  It  iit  in  every  leapect  a  Ane  pictare,  except 
that  the  artist  ha«  made  rh<*  diseaAt*  in  Wordsworth' :» eyeii  too  ai  parent."    I  con&aa  that  aid  not      ' 
can  1  aay  what  Crabb  Kobiuaou  me  tnii. 
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tbo  tone  ia  wLicIi  the  ardin&ry  coDversation  of  meo  is  pitched."  Haydon  tlins  speakn 
u(  Woriliiwortb  :  "  WiLh  his  usual  cbeorfolneaB,  he  dulighted  us  by  bin  bursU  of 
iiupir»lioD  ;"  aiid  adds,  "  His  purity  of  heart,  bis  kiudness,  bis  soundness  of  prin- 
eiplo.  hia  infurniittion,  his  knowledge,  and  the  intenso  and  eager  feeling  with  which 
be  poiir«  forlb  all  he  knows,  interest  and  enchant  me  ;"  and  again,  "  He  follows 
JtKtoro  like  an  apostle,  shoxing  her  Bolemn  moods  and  impressions."  Tbia  is  th« 
tcsttmoDv  of  hia  old  and  familiar  friend,  Soutbey  :  "  The  strength  and  the  charuuter 
of  bin  mind  you  see  in  '  The  Eiuursion  '  " — "  The  Prelnde  "  then  eiistad  only  in  MS. 
— "  and  his  life  does  not  belie  biu  writings,  for  in  every  relation  of  it,  and  in  every 
'  |>oiat  of  view,  he  is  a  truly  exemplary  and  admirable  man." 

Bishop  Wordsworth  wrote  tbese  lines  in  a  volume  of  his  nncle's  poems : — 
"  Id  dioliou,  tn  nature,  in  grace,  in  variety,  in  purity,  in  pbllosopby,  in  morala, 
D  piety,  does  he  not  surpass  all  our  writers  ?  " 

lUa  is  Urs.  Ueuuuis'  complimont  to  Wordsworth : — 

~  True  tsnl.  •nd  bolj  T  thou  art  aren  u  una 
£«•  vben  Uh  aprtuea  of  UTiuf  mMn  lie." 

[>  describes  him  in  prose  : — "  There  is  an  almost  patritirabal  simplioily  about 
■  kbseood  of  all  pretension  ;  rUI  \a  true,  nuatudied, — 


>l  it* .» 


rtirilL* 


^ 


[  eonvnrsatioQ.     There  is  more  of  impulse  about  Mm  tliau  I  bad 
I,  bat  iu  other  respeuts  I  see  inucb  tbut  I  should  bavo  looked  for  in  the  poet 
pf  inedilalive  life;  freqnently  his  bead  droops,  hia  eyes  half  close,  and  he  seems 

linrird  in  iiaiot  depths  of  thought His  reading  is  very  pooutinr ;  but  to  my 

nr,  (lelirifatful.  alow,  solemn,  ranint  in  expression,  more  than  any  I  have  ever  heard. 
When  he  rends  or  recites  in  the  open  air.  bis  deep,  ricb  tones  seem  to  proceed  from 
a  spirit-voice,  and  belong  to  the  religion  of  tbe  place — they  harmonise  so  fitly  with 
tb«  (hrilliDg  tones  of  woods  nnd  wnturfaUs."  And  again  she  says,  "  His  voice  baa 
Mawtliing  i\a\\f  hrefte-Ukr  in  tbe  soiV  gradation  of  its  swells  and  fuU:^."  "  His  mannurs 
Mu  disltniiaiahed  by  that  frank  simplicity  which  I  believe  to  bo  ever  the  cbaractcristio 
of  rtitl  genius  ;  his  conversation  is  perfectly  free  and  uoatTecteil,  yet  remarkable  for 
power  of  expression  and  vivid  imagery."  She  speaks  also  of  his  gentle  and  affectionate 
plsytolness  in  bin  intercourse  with  alt  the  members  of  bis  family.  "  Tberv  is  a  daily 
beuily  to  his  lifu,  wbiob  is  in  sucb  lovely  bftrmony  with  his  poetry,  ibat  I  am  thankful 
to  luiru  wtluessud  and  fi.-lt  it." 

1  "  Tnc  to  the  Undrail  poUitfl  of  ItnTBD  ud  Uuiik." 

I        Sir  John  JlEeKeitl,  proposing  the  health  of  WorJ^fWorlb  at  tbe  Bums  Festival, 

'  tbas  (tpokr  of  him :  "  Dwelliug  in  his  high  and  lofty  philosophy,  he  finds  Dothtog 

tkst  God  bos  made  Ci>mmoD  or  unclean  ;   ho  finds  nothing  in  human  Kocioty  too 

bwnbl*,  Bolbing  ia  external  nature  too  lowly,  to  be  made  tbe  fit  exponent  of  tbo 
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boonty  and  goodDeaa  of  Ifae  Most  High.''  I  copy  tliesa  lines  from  «  poem  by  Lmntaji 
Bbuobard : — 

"  Wh>  Inokcd  ua  nimBion  life,  wilb  ill  tU  ran, 
Aod  ftinndH  IvanlynDditWfi^Dg  then; 
Who  MtaitA  hii  OMiw  bj  Ni.tni»"»  *und  (hurt. 
And  «bcd  ■  b«lo  mmd  tbc  hunuii  hnut,'^ 

And  Talfoord,  in  the  course  of  a  epeecli  in  Uie  Honse  of  Commons  io  18S7,  thus 
Hpoke  of  tiiin  :  "  He  has  supplied  Ibe  noblest  ontidote  to  the  freezing  effects  of  lb* 
Koientific  spirit  of  the  age,  and  while  he  has  done  justice  to  the  poetry  of  greatne«a. 
has  cast  a  gloiy  ronnd  the  lowest  conditions  of  humanity,  and  traced  out  the  subtld 
Unka  by  which  they  are  connected  with  the  highest.     His  habits  were  almost  thoao 
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for  ho  mixed  but  little  with  society,  and  Ilia  happiest  boars  ware  those  fao  passed  "  at 
home,"  ill  the  liosom  of  a  family  by  whom  be  was  reverenced  as  well  as  loved,  and 
Kiuong  a  few  chosen  friends  by  whom  he  vrna  almost  adored. 

I  may,  perlinps,  vontare  to  give  my  ows  appreciation  of  bis  character  as  I  wrote 
it  ("  Book  of  Gems")  in  1H87.     I  know  it  gave  the  poet  pleaaare.* 

"  The  style  of  Wordsworth  is  essentially  veruacalar,  at  once  Mgorons  and  simple. 
Hfl  is  ever  true  to  nature,  and  therefore,  if  we  except  Shakspeare,  no  writer  La  so 
often  quoted  ;  passages  from  his  poems  have  beeome  familiar  as  hoasehold  words, 
and  are  perpetually  called  into  aae  to  give  strong  and  apt  expression  to  the  thougbtH 
and  feelings  of  others.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  highest  compliment  a  poet  can  receive  ; 
it  hall  been  libernlly  paid  to  him  even  by  those  who  knew  little  of  the  riob  mine  of 
which  they  are  but  specimens.     With  him  the  commouoat  objects — 


are  things  sacred  :  he  has  an  alchemy  of  bis  own,  by  which  bo  draws  from  tbem  '  a 
kind  of  qnintessence,'  and  rejecting  the  '  gross  matter,'  exhibits  to  as  the  presniit 
ore.  Be  sees  nothing  loftier  than  human  hopes — ^notbing  deeper  than  the  human 
heart ;  and  while  he  wondiips  nature,  he  so  paints  her  aspect  to  others  that  be  mny 
ftoccoed  in  *  linking  to  her  fair  works  the  human  soul.'  His  poems  are  full  of  beauties 
peculiarly  their  own,  of  original  thoughts,  of  fine  sympathies,  and  of  grave  yet  cheer- 
ful wisdom." 

My  readers  will  not  consider  out  of  place  some  touching  and  eloquent  Unes, 

written  ou  viiiitiDg  the  scenes  of  the  poet'e  triumphs,  by  the  late  John  DUtou,  Esq., 

a  gentleman  who,  in  the  active  discbarge  of  duties  connected  with  commercial  life, 

\  leUnre  to  onlttvate  and  cherish  the  arts  that  refine  and  elevate,  aitd  did  not  find 

•  hbonn  iscidcnt  to  trade  antagonistic  to  the  enjoyments  deritablu  from  Inter- 

t  irilh  the  Muses. 


Id  lu*  Mn  gwdo.  wbm  bi  Uuu^l  txA  bli 
FdrthauatobtawHlktllnc;  Hwihlihau 
Tutid  t£«  fivdiua*  oftha  (itlw  bnitlHd. 
And  kuw  Ibr  WDrU  h>  Und  in.  lang.  •ml  Idi 


■>  (Uth.  ksd  twUl  •  hHTCB. 

•  ibiiibenl  <n  Ux  MIm 

M  Rin  ud  vlDdln*  nrth 
UN  moontalius  uul  Ibn  hda 


Tlv>  mlElilT  ni'nintiin  muI  t 


Btid^tc^  tln*nitnr9a,» 

■u-UInnnfrt  HlMMv.-, 

k*  both  to  la  wUlroDladnlfnUrwr  tb*r  u 
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Tiiib  poet's  '*  wmys  "  were,  of  cocrse.  familiar  in  the  neigiiboiirliood  vWre  he  had 
lired  so  long.  A  good  walker,  he  was  acqaAinted  with  eTery  spo4  within  twenty 
niiles  of  him.^  and  he  was  ofien  found  a  stroDer  at  night.  The  people  naed  to  hear 
Lim  *"'  maondering  "  abont  the  roads,  talking  to  himfftf — eomposing,  of  eoime  ;  hot 
much  of  his  poetry  was  produced  while  moying  np  and  down  **  the  POet*a  Walk  ** — 
the  walk  that  led  from  his  hall-door  to  the  end  of  the  plantation- 

Xeighboars,  when  they  saw  him  pacing  the  floor  of  his  *-  stndy,'*  which  was  erer 
oat  of  doors,  used  to  sav,  as  thev  listened  to  his  solemn  Toice.  **  Ah  !  there  he  is — 
meandering  about  again  ! "  Ay,  he  was  drinking  deep  draughts  from  that  eternal 
fountain  that  famished  living  water  to  mankind.  His  mind  was  ranging  over  the 
whole  domain  of  natare,  while  on-lookers  thought  him  an  idler  on  the  waste  of  life ; 
intensely  enjoying  all  that  met  his  eye  or  ear.  and  reTelling  in  sights  and  sounds  to 
which  many  of  those  aboat  him  were  blind  and  deaf.^ 

It  is  notorious  that  the  poet  lived  to  he  an  old  man  before  the  worid  had  learned 
to  appreciate  his  genios.  Yet  so  early  as  1804  this  is  the  opinion  of  Soathey,  the 
soundest  and  safest,  while  the  most  generous,  of  critics  : — "  He  will  rank  among  the 
very  first  poets,  and  probably  possesses  a  mass  of  merits  superior  to  all,  except  only 
Shakspeare.''  Again  he  writes,  in  reference  to  Wordsworth's  "Lyrical  Ballads/* 
'*  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  the  whole  compass  of  poetry,  ancient  or  modem, 
there  is  no  collection  of  miscellaneous  poems  comparable  to  them,  nor  any  work 
whatever  which  discovers  greater  strength  of  mind,  or  hi^er  poetical  genius.'*  And 
a^ain,  ''It  is  bv  the  side  of  Milton  that  Wordsworth  will  have  his  station  awarded 
by  posterity."  * 

But  Sonthey  was  one  of  the  very  '*  few  ; "  Charles  Lamb  did,  indeed,  greet  him 
with  the 

and  De  Quincey,  when  a  youth,  worshipped  at  his  shrine.     Yet,  although  from  the 


*  **  I  calcaUte,"  vritea  De  Qmnmr.  **  thAt  Woninvxirtii  miut  hare  travelled  180.000  mik*  on  hit  I^b  ;  a  mode 
of  ex«rtioa  which,  to  him,  sttxd  in  the  atead  ot  alcohol  and  all  other  timnUntt  whataoefrr  to  the  m*"***!  s|arit«^'' 

<*  Yet  in  Wordsworth  iLAtare  wa«.  at  one  opening,  quite  shat  cot.  Soatber  teUs  os  that  "  Wordworth  Ihs 
no  tense  of  tmelL  Once,  and  once  oxAy,  in  hi«  lite,  the  dormant  pcwtr  awakened.  It  was  by  a  bed  of  stocks  in  foil 
bl'^jm ;  and  he  «ij»  it  wa^  like  a  vision  of  parsdise  to  him  ;  bot  it  Luted  only  a  few  miniite«.  and  the  Uenttj  \ms 
stbc«  continued  t^.rpid."  ^Ir.  CharieA  Kent,  one  of  the  Uter  friends  of  Ldgh  Hunt,  tells  us  be  hid  a  similar  dcieec, 
the  yij  that  l»  ^ren  iv  sweet  «cent»  having  been  denied  to  him. 

t  .Srinthev  wiri.  bfjvever.  as  fnllr  awaze  as  any  critic  that  the  friend  he  loTcd  was  not  wttkoot  **  tenH.**  Ia  a 
letter  from  >•  tith^rv  to  3iis8  Seward  dated  December  !•'.  l^i;7  .  lent  to  me  by  Mr.  DiUon.  I  foosd  the  iailowiiiy 
remarks  r^  Wordswr.rth : — **  Yoa  speak  of  WordLnrorth's  poems  as  I  shoold  expect,  fairij  appreciating  their  defects 
and  ez<:-elkn£:es.  Willijim  WonLcworth  i«  a  mo«t  extraordinary  man,  one  whrtfe  powers  aa  a  poet  it  is  iwt  poeeible 
to  overrate,  and  who  will  «<tand  in  the  tirst  rank  of  poets.  It  is  the  vice  of  his  intellect  to  be  always  npoo  the 
fttr«rtch  and  «tr;iin— to  I'ji^k  at  pileworte  and  daffi^owniiillies  through  the  aune  telesocqw  which  he  applies  to  the 
mo^m  and  i»tars.  and  to  find  %xi\y.<ifii  for  philo^phi^ing  and  fine  feeling*,  jost  as  Don  Qnixote  did  fi>r  ddTaliy,  m 
evety  peasant  and  vagalriLd  he  meeti*.  Hiid  I  been  his  adviser,  part  of  his  List  volmne  would  have  been  sappRMcd. 
The  Ktonu  of  ridicule  which  it  mould  dnw  down  might  have  be«a  foreseen ;  and  be  is  foolishly,  and  efea  dMOMedly, 
leiuitiTe  to  the  ceuKure  which  be  de&pises.  like  one  who  i«  fleu-bitten  into  a  ttret.  Bat  what  nuul  ttet  ' "  ~ 
of  the  heart  be  which  ib  dead  to  the  noUe  poetry  contained  in  these  Tolumes !" 
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banning  he  "  fit  niidience  fonod,"*  and  -was  ever  emphatically  "  a  poet  for  po«U," 
Fame  wua  slow  with  AcknowludgmeDt,  and  tardy  with  reward  ;  and  he  was  aged 
before  his  recognition  as  a  poet  for  universal  man.  For  many  yeara,  with  a  con- 
KcioiunuBB  of  power  not  to  be  stippressed,  be  lived  with  a  knowledge  that  be  was 
■■  scorned."  The  word  is  not  too  strong  to  express  the  general  Benliment  with 
whirh  he  was  regarded.  AU  the  critics  were  "  dowii  npon  bim."  The  "  oracles" 
were  uut  merely  damb:  they  jeered,  they  pitied,  sud  thonght  they  paid  him  htit 
fairly,  and  dealt  with  him  only  leniently,  when  they  gave  him  contem|>t  for  the 
"  pncrilitieR  "  and  "absurdities"  that  most  of  them  lived  to  see  immortalities.) 

No  wonder  ibut  intiTCourae  with  humanity  became  distusteful  to  bim ;  that  he 
eogght,  instead,  converse  with  nature— the  vales,  and  skies,  and — "  cummun  thiugs  I " 

Not  only  were  tbe  critics  bis  foes ;  even  lonng  friends  often  shook  their  heads, 
and  smiled  at  the  poet's  tiimpHcity  in  fancying  tbe  world  could  ever  accept  versoa 
each  u  his.  One  of  thorn  ventured  to  intimate  that  among  the  lyrics  there  was  a 
piece  that  ut  all  events  ought  to  be  cancelled,  as  the  printing  of  it  would  make  tbe 
writer  "  everlastingly  ridiculone."  It  was  the  poem  "  We  are  Seven,"  which  is  now 
Traced  among  the  most  touching  and  delicious  poems  in  the  language  of  our  land. 

The  "  Lyrical  Ballads,"  published  originally  in  1798,  was  an  edition  of  five 
handred  copies.  "  Tbe  sale  was  so  slow,"  arising  from  "  the  severity  of  reviewers," 
that  tta  progress  to  oblivion  seemed  corlaiu.  When  the  publisher,  Cottle,  sold  bis 
copyrighls  to  liOngman,  that  copyright  was  valued  ut  nil,  and  was  given  Imck  to 
Cottle  for  nothing,  as  of  no  worth,  who  i;uve  it  to  the  author  on  the  somu  terms. 
"  Thii  wfl]  never  do."  wrote  Jeffrey,  im/i  iiJniiriibU  piacifiKt,  when  renewing  "  The 
BscnrrioD;"  and  in  reference  to  tbe  critic's  opinion  of  the  poet.  Lamb  writes  to 
S<rath«j.  "Jel&ey  is  resolved  to  crush  it,"  "He  crush  'The  Eioursion ! ' " 
Mclaimed  the  Laureate  ;  "  tell  him  he  can  as  easily  crush  Skiddaw  ! "  That  most 
woBderfally  sweet  and  powerful  poem  (there  are  tuns  of  tbousands  who  consider  it 
fnlflla  tbe  prophecy  uf  Soutbey,  and  gives  btm  rank  with  Milton),  tbe  result  of  many 
ysara  of  labour,  tboogbt,  reflection,  knowledge,  iibHorvalion,  study,  not  from  books 
— fur,  like  bin  own  "  Wanderer," 

*' lit  had  HmAUnwIof  bouki"— 

was  pooh-poohed  away  among  "rubbish."  Even  Giffard.  although  he  yielded  to 
BoaUtey's  wish,  and  let  Lamb  review  it  in  the  Qunrtniy,  clipped  the  friendly  critic's 
wings,  crosisg  so  many  laudatory  passages,  that  the  very  soul  of  "  gentle -buorled 
CborlM"  was  wrung  with  anguinh. 

1I<  wa«,  in  the  estimation,  or  at  least  according  to  the  description,  of  those  whose 
bminf  s  was  to  lead  and  guide  public  opinion,  neither  more  nor  teas  than  "  one  of 
Iha  •ehool  of  whimng  and  hy))ochoudriuoal  pouts  that  haunt  the  Lakes." 


>  lluIOD.  In  II03.  Iw  *Utw  XI 
kn  CiimlirHwEid,  "  tiKMurh  dun' 
«  AnwUir-'ltw'-irHl-ndkwirWTliinn.i 
lUMHaTW  Uurla  the  -  LfKol  lltlUdi.-' 


r,  tnl  Kunliwurtb 


lovbifl  bu  btn  IbiniAl  vr9t  Juul  «lwilt«4t. 


^M^ 
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Kui!;b  W4rr«  bin  reviewer* — m  Coleridge  writes. 


<>«(4«  mUt  maidenn  of  ihctr 


li  wouM  fiAve  been  opposed  to  nature  bad  tbe  telf-eonsdoiia  poet  in  no  way 
rnurmuri;d  against  tbia  diffpensation  of  tbe  critics,  representing  tbe  public.  He  did 
ifiurrijur,  no  doubt,  and  very  freqnently  complained, — even  so  late  as  1881,  wben  I 
knew  bim,—  at  tbe  miserable  recompense  tbat  rewarded  bis  many  years  of  labour ; 
but,  at  tbe  period  to  wbieb  I  refer,  indifierence  was  gradually  giving  way,  tbe  frnit 
was  ripening  to  reward  toil,  and  tbe  "  bereafler  "  tbat  was  to  bring  tbe  "  All  bail  1  *' 
was  gradually  looming  into  sigbt. 

Wben  '*  Tbe  Kxcursion ''  was  "  cmsbed,*'  Wordswortb  wrote  to  Sontbey : — "  Let 
the  age  continue  to  love  its  own  darkness ;  I  sball  continue  to  write,  witb,  I  trust, 
tbe  light  of  lleuvcn  upon  mo/' 

(*riticM  will  do  well  to  bear  perpetually  in  mind  that  a  not  far-off  thereafter  may 
Xiv^&fi^^  a  Hentenco  that  will,  at  tbe  moment,  be  accepted  as  just.  A  hundred  modem 
inNlancAH  may  bo  quoted :  tbat  so  generally  pronounced  against  Wordswortb  will, 
perhaps,  Hufllco.  I  cannot  say  if  Jeffrey  repented  him  of  tbe  evil ;  probably  at  tbe 
laNt,  UN  ut  the  flrHt,  ho  was  unable  to  comprehend  the  great  Higb  Priest  of  Nature— 
tlut  pocit  who,  noxt  to  that  of  Bhakspearo,  has  his  name  written  in  the  book  of  British 
WorthioN.  He  did  not  "  crush**  *' The  Excursion/'  neither  did  be  extinguish  tbe 
poot ;  but  no  doubt  he  so  thoroughly  '*  stifled"  his  aspirations  as  to  extort  a  brief 
roHolv«)  to  write  on,  but  to  print  no  more — to  leave  the  benefits  of  publication  to  bis 
bvirH  and  aHNigtiH.     1h  it 

"  No  puhlio  harm  that  Geniufi  from  her  coarse 
lln  tuiTMH),  and  dreama  of  truth  dried  ui>,  eren  at  their  souroe  T** 

Yi^H,  tho  hJHtory  of  autliors  is  full  of  *'  calamities  "  of  that  kind.  Unhappily,  there 
IH  t^'t^r  ti  Htrong  tonipttition  to  uuHympathiRing  and  ungenerous  and  barsb  criticism. 
Though  it  may  bo  rare — iH^rhaps  it  has  never  happened — that  an  author  has  died 
of  u  roviowi  at  louHt  it  in  certain  that  the  *'  this  will  never  do  "  of  the  critic  has 
doproHHod  uiul  suddonod*  nay,  blighted  a  >vhoIe  life,  and  deprived  generations  of  the 
fruitH  ttf  luboiirH  that  might  have  been  productive  of  much  good.  I  speak  from  my 
own  know  lodge  Nvhon  1  tfuy  this ;  and  I  could,  if  I  pleased,  describe  a  score  of  such 
oiu«oM  that  are  within  my  own  experience.  If  critics  could  witness  tbe  agonies  that 
bartih  jud^iuont  has  brought  to  a  working  home,  when  bands  have  been  sbackled 
and  brniu  has  boon  panUysod  by  heedless  injustice,  or  even  by  justice  ministered  not 
witb  reluotauoe,  but  witb  relish,  there  would  be  less  of  misery  among  those  whose 
'*  ^eu»iti\eness  "  is  proverbial — authors  and  artiste. 

\\\  estiuiuting  the  full  etVect  of  uigust  or  severe  personal  criticism,  we  must  not 
ooutluo  our  thoughts  to  the  author  attacked.  Often  it  affects  literature.  Some 
ttchi^HVs  in  OHSN  c iivuuistaii oes  have  ceased  to  write  rather  than  be  tbe  butt  of 
iguoraut  oriiioN,  Suoh  was  the  case  with  Francis  Douce,  whose  iUustrations  of 
Sbakspcarx'  aiv  a  toxi-bov^k  tor  students.  He  was  so  bitterly  assailed  thai  be  deter- 
miued  ne\er  ak^aiu  to  publish.  He  pue  his  Manuscripts  to  the  British  Miu«iim, 
Un'kvd  lu  itvu  bound  loxcs.  wiUi  a  legal  proviso  tbat  they  should  not  be  opened  until 
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a  CMitary  after  hia  death.     Hia  valuable  aiii3  curious  library  be  left  to  the  Bodleian 
ftt  Oxford. 

No  book  is  better  kuomi  and  appreciated  than  Percy's  "  Reliqtiea  of  Ancient 

Poetry."     It  bad,  too,  a  salutary  effect  on  popular  literatnre.  by  snbstiluUng  simplo 

Mture  in  ballad  poetry  for  foolish  coDventiuiiolism.     Yet  tbe  bichop  was  eo  bitterly 

Attacked,  particularly  by  Riteon,  that  it  embittered  bis  life.    He  uever  o-used  lamenting 

I  that  be  hod  published  the  book,  and  iu  his  later  days  could  not  bear  to  bear  it 

k  named. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples. 

And   it  may  be  strictly  true  that  in  this  way  critics  have  slaiu  authom ;  that 
ime  who  might  otherwise  have  lived  to  bo  famous  have  died  of  a  review. 
Even  so  it  was  with  great  Wordsworth :  very  nearly  he  bad  resolved  to  write,  or 
at  all  events  to  print,  no  more.     But,  as  I  have  said,  he  livcil  to  see  bis  faith  in 
kimaeir  gradually  but  surely  becoming  the  faith  of  all  mankind. 

e  morning  in  1831,  wheJi  Mr.  Wordsworth  hoDonrod  mo  with  his  company  at 

breakfaat,  onr  talk  fell  on  his  "lack  of  popularity."    I,  who  was  among  the  most 

devout  of  his  worshippers,  sought  to  argue  bim  out  of  so  depressing  a  beliuf,  and  I 

•bowed  bow  1  had  become  so  fauiiliar  with  bis  wiitinga  by  placiug  before  bim  a  copy  of 

Gklignaoi's  editiou  of  his  works,  collected  in  a  form,  and  at  a  price,  that  brought 

the  whole  of  Ibrni  within  my  reach.     I  ei|iressed  a  belief  that  of  that  book  many 

hnudrudit,   pmbably  thouaamls,  were  annnally  sold  in  England.      That  led  to  au 

tppointmont  with  a  view  to  inquiry',  and  next  day  1  accompuuicd  bim  to  a  Iiook- 

L  ■eUer's  in  PiecadtUy — a  Krm  with  tho  onconragiug  and  ominous  name  of  "  Sustunanca 

I  ud  Bttetch."     The  sale  of  tbe  work,  as  of  all  English  reprints,  was  strictly  "  pro- 

I  hibited,"     ]  asked  for  a  copy  of  (ialigtiani's  edition  :  it  was  produced.     I  asked  if  I 

r  touhl  have  six  copies,  and  was  told  1  could  ;  fifty  copies  ?  yes,  at  a  month's  notice  ; 

and  further  questioDs  induced  conviction  thnt  by  that  one  house  alone  between  two 

hundred  and  three  hundred  copies  havu  been  sold  during  the  year.    I  believe  Words- 

worth  WM  far  more  pleased  than  vexed  to  know  that  although  he  derived  no  profit 

from  tbem,  at  leant  his  poems  were  read.* 


K 


In  1964  I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  borne  and  grave  of  Wordsworth, — the  bauota 
ha  lovcd.  and  tbe  places  be  bus  made  familiar  as  household  words  lo  millions  living 
and  for  millions  yet  to  come.     1  will  ask  the  reader  of  this  Mcmorj-  to  ^isit  them 


•laka  of  ■«  Ma  tHnu  \'<k  !<«").  (■uHi>1ii-l  by  Mpn.ai.  u"t  liing  bObi  lb»  port'* 
MMi4  niBw.  tn  tafldninyliu**  uu)  Oihf  ln>*.  IoOkIKIi'  pnilmhU  to  1&>I  of 


lack  of  papulnritjr  wu  ovtac 
u fttm  lb*  tlBita of  ni Jill 
Dt  It,  *Mi^  utnnllT  Bnn^ 

la  nmplliMiib 
Iu  tn  bin  (  on 
i^ounKiUiftte    ' 
■        bHaijKil)|v     , 


la  llnl  ma  tu  bHDf 


It  18  noodlcBS  to  say  tbttt  "  the  Imke  liistrict"  is  known  to  every  tdorut.  If  rt  be 
not,  it  OUfsht  to  Ite,  Sbame  be  to  liim  who  tiHToU  to  view  tLe  soenory  of  tlie  Conli- 
»«nt,  had  ignores  the  Inniiscape-boatities  of  big  own  land  1  In  CaiDberl&iid  and 
Wustnitirolnud  thcro  nro  chanue  wiLli  wbicb,  in  somn  reEpcntE,  no  eountiy  af  the 
world  cftn  compete.  I  limit  lay  tboaghts  exclnsively  to  the  pointa  aorl  places  fuuili&r 
to  rcailcra  of  AVi'nJsmorlh ;  but  tbore  nj-e  s  tboasacd  objects  in  tbat  lovely  anil  nug- 
uificont  locality  of  which  eren  he  has  made  no  note.  >Vbeu  the  grrat  man  lived 
there  it  was  hard  to  reach ;  the  traveller  bad  days  of  toil  before  he  saw  **  lofty 
Helvellyn  :  "  he  may  now  be  at  ite  foot  before  the  snn  sets  on  the  day  ho  l«arwi  hi> 
home  in  London.    The  w>}'side  inns  that  gave  him  little  more  than  sbi-It«r  have 
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\Mi  ns,  however,  set  ont  on  our  lonr  to  "  the  land  of  Wordsworth."  first  enteriog 
tha  hoase — BnuL  Mouxt — in  which  he  liv-ed  from  tlio  yenr  1813  to  the  year  of  his 
d««lb  in  1830.  Nay,  rather  let  us,  for  the  moiniint,  puss  it  by — closing  our  eyes  as 
we  pttsg — and,  %  mile  or  so  farther  on,  drop  down  npon  a  little  humble  cottaf(e  by 
tba  rmdflde.  "That  litttu  cottage  (at  Town  End,  Grasniere")  was  Wordsworth's, 
from  the  time  of  his  marriage,  and  eurlier^in  faot,  frum  Llie  beginning  of  the  centory 
lo  tbft  you  1806.  \  Afterwards,  for  many  years,  it  wan  mine."  So  writes  Do 
Qoineey.  It  wan  Ihuu  a  white  cottage,  "  with  two  yew-troea  breskiug  the  glare  of 
(ta  white  w«Ur."  The  hoiue  has  nnderyone  little  change  ;  the  low  rooms  nru 
onaltered  ;  the  flight  of  stairs  to  the  "  drawing-room  " — "  fourteen  in  all ;  "  the  fire- 
plare,  "  half  kitchen  and  half  parlunr  Gre  ; "  the  snmlt  and  oonlmeted  bed-rooms  ;  the 
rood  cloee  in  front,  the  wide  open  view  of  mountains,  and  the  steep  hill,  covered  with 
wild  ahrubs  and  nuderwood  that  overhung  the  house  behind — these  are  ail  as  they 
were  when  the  poet  left  them  more  than  half  a  centarjr  ago.  Such  was  his  first 
house— his  "little  nook  of  mountain  ground." 

RydaJ  Mount  is  about  twu  miles  from  Ambleside,  on  the  road  to  Keswick,  and 
alvml  the  same  distance  from  Gnisniere.  It  stands  a  few  yards  out  of  the  main 
road,  tin  high  ground — a  projection  of  the  hill  called  "  Nah  Scar"  ; — and  commands 
an  extensive  view,  to  which  1  sball  refer  presently.  Rydal  village  is  in  the  hollow 
andcmealh.  in  a  narrow  tjorge,  "formed  by  the  advance  of  Luughiigg  Fell  and 
Rjdal  Nab."  In  the  immediate  neighboorbood  are  some  of  the  finest  waterfalls  of 
the  district,  in  the  park  of  Lady  Le  Fleming — 

**  laAf  uf  ■  IoRt  Une."  I 

The  bovM  i»  comfortable,  nithont  being  liy  any  means  grand  ;  it  is  eovend  with 
',  rosM,  and  ivy.  ||     The  rooms  are  nmny,  but  small ;  it  has  not  nndcrgone 

*  lBltSIWT«l9nT<lnrrilMOnKnri*  viUiMnunltnl^buUlad— ■■niHiia<Bfl*ndU>i^»>>l«i'Wlini<l^ 
WMt%  Iw  bnvUv  In  qpon  Iha  nrpnaa  nf  thtn  mmavpaolM  fHnidlim.  but  hU  la  pMn^  nvlu^tT,  kikI  Iwptir  pntfrtf. 
■  tem«l«M,  BUM  Wmilns  altUr."    II  !■  Nitlrrlr  tH*TtA  nnr :  hm  1*  Hi*.  Xjtkh  linloD'«  ilytlpttnil  at 


1 1  nuiquiuy.  ^d  n<1  nn  dvp  \ 


lUinB")  InunjnlUy.  «Bil  jn-l  ■ 
.1  iliilli  TOO'  dnwBT  kmuniB  XFtuni, 
r-iluurinit  Uis  Mdn  ilmdMn  af  ou  •Imp 
WilhlteMEIriteBi  tortbiliiMil&tattA 
Vmu  «l.<m  In  mllMs  Iwtn,  wta.  In  find 
libaa^mtt-lHidaMr    - 


_.  .Kt  luiollirirmi  In  BFiUlUonnt  1111*14. 

]  Al  XabCMUfi.  MU  ■!  huid.  nnhifinif  UirUrr  CoUride*  Und;  btwu  >nil  •  Inanr  Ibm.    rnnr  tinu 
4iM<^Onla^l.*itrTVlHd.ii«>r<MinRiiii^  tiii  laUU,  Imh  hid  *  boHe  oTIiW  on.    I(  )<•  ninnt  nvpMsC 


•  ThTntfuiliill,  n itumiis  hrmtfiwDj  Jimb  Thnmiwa,  cMwh  (h*  hoDta  *■  II  wMwhra  lU  povlil 

Inol  ik««     li>BiW  U>*  m-  tan  Xw  bt*D  nit  down  :  ■  un  tui>  panh  b»  baa  JnlndW^  tad  tlw  caiMM  J 


3o6  MEMORIES, 


mnch  ftltermtion  at  the  hmnds  of  its  present  tenant,  altbon^  by  m  fonner  oceopier, 
Wordsworth's  small  parlonr — his  "  study,"  if  he  bad  any — baa  been  "  defofmed  "  by 
remoTing  the  old  jntting-ont  fire-place,  in  the  eomer  of  which  boat  and  gnatt  might, 
and  did  often,  sit.  A  little  comer  cupboard  of  oak  let  into  the  wall  remains  to 
suggest  that  there  the  half-finished  book  was  placed  when  the  sunshine  or  moonshine 
gave  the  poet  a  call  to  come  forth.  That,  then,  was  his  library ;  bat  a  libraiy  was,^ 
as  all  know,  a  secondary  consideration  with  the  poet ;  *'  he  had  smaU  need  of  books,'* 
although,  as  his  nephew  tells  us,  '*  he  was  extremely  well  read  in  English  poetry.** 
We  have  also  the  evidence  of  Southey  that  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
poets  of  Great  Britain ;  had  deeply  read  and  closely  studied  them ;  was  nol  only 
familiar  with  them,  but  knew  them  well,  even  those  of  whom  so  many  others  know 
nothing. 

The  word  '*  Snlre "  still  gives  its  welcome  at  the  door-step ;  it  is  a  mosaic  pre- 
sented to  the  poet  by  a  friend  who  brought  it  for  him  from  Italy,  f 

A  mound  immediately  opposite  the  door,  to  reach  which  you  descend  half-a-score 
of  time-worn  steps,  edged  with  ferns  and  wild  flowers,  commands  the  prospect  on 
which  the  poet  loved  to  look — the  lovely  vale  of  the  Rotha.  In  front — to  the  left 
— is  Wansfell.     His  household,  the  poet  writes,  has  a  favoured  lot, 


LiTing  with  liberty  to  ga»  oo  thee. 


t» 


Underneath  it  is  Ambleside  ;  to  the  right  are  the  fells  of  Loughrigg,  with  its  solitary 
crag  that  ^*  daily  meets  the  sight.*'  Immediately  in  front  are — Windermere  to  the 
left,  Rydal  Water  to  the  right.  From  the  summit  of  Nab  Scar,  within  ken,  are 
Windermere,  Hydal,  Grasmere,  and  Coniston  Lakes ;  the  Tarns  also  of  Loughrigg, 
Easedale,  Elterwater,  and  Blellam  ;  while,  far  away,  Solway  Frith  is  distinctly 
visible.  On  the  summit  of  Helm  Crag,  seen  in  all  directions  in  the  locality,  are  two 
singular  rocks,  known  throughout  the  district  as  **  the  Lion  and  the  Lamb  ;  '*  they 
convey  the  idea — the  lesser  crouching  at  the  feet  of  the  larger  animal,  supplicating 
mercy.  ^     Such  were  the  sights  that 

**  From  thifl  low  threfibold  dafly  meet  mj  righU 
When  I  step  forth  to  hail  the  morning  L'gut." 

Now  and  then  the  sound  of  the  not-far-ofi'  cascade  greets  the  ear,  softened  by 
distance  into  melody.     Immediately  underneath  is  the  modern  church — Lady  Le 


*  It  iA  Mdd  that  a  stranger  once  asked  the  servant  to  show  him  ''  Mr.  Wordsworth's  stndj,**  and  receired  this 
answer  as  slie  conducted  him  into  a  room  in  which  were  many  books,  **  This  is  master's  librarj,  bat  his  stody  is  oat 
of  dooni." 

t  In  1826  "  the  poet's  home  "  was  pictured  by  Mary  Jane  Jewsbary— 

"  Txjw  and  white,  yet  scarcely  seen 
Are  its  walls,  for  mantling  green, 
Winding  walk  and  sheltered  nook 
For  stadfent  grave  and  graver  book.** 

t  Wnnlf^wnrth  calls  these  Kingular  rycks  "  the  Astrologer  and  the  Ancient  Woman.*'  I  oanncyt  mt  how  why, 
or  when  their  title  was  changed.  ' 

"  Drend  pair,  thiit  f«peak  of  wind  and  weather, 
Still  flit  upon  Helm  Crag  together." 
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PlenitDft's  Chapel ;    it  is  tbere  Btill— with  its  holy  response  to  the  pi)et'H  prnjer 
'*  wl>»n  first  the  woods  eubraoed  that  daaghter  of  her  pious  rnre  " — 

"  HfVTPii  ptlMprT  it  t     Ua^  |#HC«,  Aotl  InTft. 
And  hiipr.  ant]  FonwljtlioD  tUi. 
Throoah  [(•  nnk  influenw.  trnni  ntuvc. 
AodpuiKlnd  tlu  beuti  Dt  nil." 

I.  howuver,  tho  walks  about — the  Poet's  Walk  especially — that  pilgrims  will 
viril  as  a  Shrine;  tbcy  are  sufficiently  "trim,"  but  Nature  is  allowed  to  have  her 
will,  anil  they  are  full  of  wild  dowers — the  foxglove,  the  wild  strawberry,  and 
I'arioas  feroB  abounding.  At  the  extremity  of  one  of  them  is  a  summer-house  lined 
with  fir  cones,  which  must  bo  recruited  now  and  then,  for  they  supply  pilgrime  with 

Tbu  Poet's  Walk  leiiJs  from  tho  bonse,  through  a  shaded   and   narrow  path- 
way:  ho  consigned  It  to  the  care  of  "those  pure  miuds  who  reverence  the  &Iusu."f 

"A  piHit'i  bniul  lliit  ilMiied  II;  indllicitriB 
UCItut  atmt  taut  nwtol  (a  nail  (m 
AI  iiuim.  %\  nni>ti.  *iA  tindDr  moohUifht  skin, 
Thmuffh  Id*  nnnrifadH  of  aoBf  ■  (nr, 
PnrbiiJlp lluiirKda to cT«ep a'u  U^grvy  iioa." 

I,  I  rejoice  to  say,  carefully  kept ;  an  aged  gardener,  who  was  there  in  Words- 
I   VoTth'a  time,  still  trims  the  borders  and  we«ds  the  bonks.     And  the  gentleman  who 
■  Ihere— whether  he  reverences  or  is  indifferent  to  tho  Muse,  I  cannot  say — 
I  dM  place  in  order,  giving  entrance  to  the  public  on  certain  days.  |      But  I 
t  fail,  in  visiting  the  poet's  house,  to  quote  the  lines  written  on  it  by  Maiy 
rJane  Jewvbury  in  1820  : — 


u  ciTrllUis  to 


I 


Vou  pan  nut  of  the  grnnnds  by  a  small  gateway,  and  have  a  long  mUt  tliat 
b)  Grumere.  Of  this  walk  Urs-  Lynn  Linton  enya,  "  'i'he  terrnM  walk  BJong 
Bc«r,  with  its  desolation,  sometimes  left  bu-e  and  nuked  to  the  sky,  and  sometimev 
•lothnl  with  fi'm.  and  moss,  and  lichen,  is  very  lovely ;  lovely,  from  the  first  step 
fiutside  the  poet's  garden,  to  tho  Inst,  by  White  Muss,  and  the  little  pool  fringed  with 
Water- lilit^K."  "Hundreds  of  times,"  writes  the  poet,  "have  I  here  watched  tho 
dancing  i»f  shailows  amid  a  press  of  saosblne,  and  other  beautiful  a])poBranoes  of 
light  and  diade,  Sowers  and  shruhe." 

Tba  grounds  slope,  sometimes  with  a  sadden  and  steep  descent.      One  of  tb* 
ba  ImiIs  tu  ■■  Dora's  field. '     In  that  field  there  is  a  venerable  oak,  the 


4 


•  -  B*  M  int.-  ■ 

«  "IW  (flnib  or  mf,  nthar. 


DtniA.  "  mb>  hilt  irnrilHi.  utd  iJwmd  nu 
JsMJf*  Colrridg*  vnin  n(  hliU""  11"  iIb 
kanduBD^AATdvur  L  hit  owD  U1tlc  Rnmod 

(■&  Buau  tb>  ooalBt  of  nihaii.  lad  tbo  rfirUl  ihrM 


lit  KlS^iilmto,  ti 
I  *tarir&  ■  baanlll 


fluinr-MJi,  Bftd  1* 

tlful  ■prcUHMI  of  hU  KIH. - 

of  llTlnc  mrB,  DuCBIflrati 
mm  uioa  uH  IRnK  ud  luaa  T<niMU  fOr 
••  kD«  w  tn«  umc  thi  ooalBf  of  nihaii.  lad  tbo  AjtU  ihrM  <i  •lulM  blKkMrdih  und  tti*  nnll*  of  Iba 
tarBka  afcWMM  \aamm  (b*  l*d  itvf*  ttA  beech  kan*.  No  TBI  em),  bum.  ibimU  fna  *n«  Wl  adHp  Bsda 
1te<fa4ap  ■(  aa  oat,  vbm  Iba  mupla  dHttan  at  ■*!■  lUalaiica,  anil  Uw  iwrainDDMil  uulnvl  nvlia  davB  unoa 
p» l>a«  IbabBiiili Ht t^ amopir.  mil  tb«.  lurlntiag  Ua  tall,  i^UiIa  Into Ua Dtmrilj  ut  ilx  MiM  tu»tin««>— 

rka  *fll  and}  to  Byilil  Huiint  Ui  ISTitaa  Ihry  did  la  I8«.    Tht  ovsti  of  miib  ■  i<Uk*  la  a 


of  which  0X6  thickly  covered  with  lichens  and  ferns,  that  have  thrust  their  roots  ilvep 
into  the  nioint  bark ;  and  at  ita  foot  tliere  ii;  a  spring  where  grow  the  pliuils  tb^t 
flourish  beet  in  pcrpotuni  moiBture.  There,  too,  in  the  stone  that  at  Wordsworth'* 
Buit  Kan  Hpikred  :  the  lines  he  wrote  are  engraved  on  a  brasa  tablet,  let  into  it ; — 

"Id  Ui«w  fhir THJeH halh maJiT 4  Im. 


._.  _  _  _ 'a  lund  IhitiloDi^ 

For  uuie  rode  beintr  ofit*  uwn, 

Wru  ittcma  It  Uk  bun]. 
So  IM  It  n«t ;  oDd  tinHi  iriU  (nme 

Whan  ben  the  tnldn-Imilsil 
UiT  li«>*  ■  irn'lF  'iffli  tor  Um 

As  one  of  t£a  dupui-tcd." 


In  thia  ai^ot,  it  seemed  to  me,  and  no  doubt  it  will  so  seem  to  nil  visitors  wlio 
love  the  hard  and  reverence  his  memory ,  that  HVordaworth  was  more  palpably  preM&t 
than  elsewhere;  and  it  will  demaud  no  great  degree  of  hero-worship  to  utter,  beMilo 
that  alone  and  that  aged  tree,  his  own  words  applied  to  his  preijeceasors  in  his 
"  high  calling : " — 

"Bleniogib*  trith  them,  uid  tfwiul  pzwat, 
W~bcv  tnati?  u«  Di}1>ler  loTV  un!  iubtore«TV% 


R  deligfal  bj  baimilj  Ut*." 

lataraliy  pace  to  th«  grave 


From  the  house  onr  steps  natarally  pace  to  th«  grave  in  which  the  tnortal  part  of 
Wordsworth  rests.     Happily,  he  sleeps  among  the  sceaM  he  has  made  immortal 


m^n 
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MppUy,  it  was  not  his  destiay  to  "monldcr   in  a  far-off  field  of  Rome."      Tbe 

gmveyard    of    Graamere,    "  tbe   Cburchynrd   itmong    ILo    Mountains,"    Tvaa 

miliar  tu  oil  rewlora  of  "Tbe  Excursioa  "  before  tbe  poet  was  laid  there.     It 

neeivea  moamfal,  yet  happy,  interest  as  tbe  place  in  wbich  he  "  sleeps  "  among  tbe 

I  daleimen  uf  (iraGincre  valley,  npon  whose  aboulders — "  the  shoulders  of  neighbonro," 

}  in  aecordaDce  with  his  wish,  espressed  long  years  before — he  was  borne  to  bis  grave. 

By  tbe  Rido  of  his  beloved  Dorn  he  was  baried.*     It  is  a  bumble  (^vc :  they  aro 

plain,  erect  stones  that  record  his  name,  and  those  of  his  immediate  reUtJves-     Ho 

reposes  nuder  the  green  turf:  no  weight  of  monumental  marble  keeps  the  daisies 

I  fruw  growing  there.     Others,  no  doubt,  have  done  as  I  did — transplautod  a  wild 


flomr  bom  hia  "  Walk  "  to  the  mound  that  rises  over  his  remains ;  and  others,  no 
doabl,  for  generations  yet  to  come,  will  do  as  I  did,  breathe  a  prayer  of  fervent  an<l 
KTBtethl  homage  to  his  memory  at  tbe  foot  of  tbe  grave  in  which  his  mortal  part  is  at 
mt  from  labour : — 

. "  Tl»  oimmoo  mwth  "f  mcrlhn  EMth 
UllbiuuUart  mirth  udUwir' 

A  group  of  yew-trees  throw  their  shaduw  oo  the  grave ;  they  were  planted  by 
bis  own  bands,  "  principally,  if  not  entirely ; "  and  who  ia  there  that  will  not  say 
"A»ea"  to  tbe  poet's  wish,  "May  they  be  taken  caro  of  hereafter;"  and  to  bis 


o  Edinri  ttiiilllnui. 


■(  1l#«df«B<tk.  tif  Um  4>]>  of  Hurt.  _. 


n  tb*  suni  nuui  ttttFmnir!'  Mr,  UuUlUun 
Hanliy  CoUndo*  Usa  tbrn  tm,  TIs  nnl  < 
■  *^     «  Ih  would  tan  UJud  to  Uo  wlitn  1  •tu 


■•  Hlntint  by  Worinortk 


""  ■*-««_  "^ 


The  saLjcct  of  Religion  was  Dot  promioent — certainly  not  intrusive— in  Iiis 
writings,  yet  it  brenthes  through  almost  everything  be  wrote ;  the  ttssentiiilly  boly 
mind  of  the  poet  ia  everywhere  manifost.  No  writer,  liviug  or  •'  dead,"  bas  bottsr 
taught  tis  how 

•■  To  look  throngh  Kimre  up  to  Nutam'B  Qui," 

1  fonnd,  iu  Mr.  Dillon's  collection  of  aatographB,  a  letter  writtun  by  Wordaworth 
to  the  pabter  Qnydon,  dated  Jaoaary  20tb,  1817.  which,  I  believo,  has  uever  twea 
in  type.     1  am,  therefore,  induced  to  print  it. 


if  hnnaonious  bUnli  vene,  &  metre  irhioh  he  write 
I'liau  offuiinna  of  anguish  were  published  :  but  though  thoy  bav< 
thorn  but  with  much  more  pain  than  pleAsure.     You  ^robahl;  knoi 

it  apacv  dI  hnlf  a  yiiar,  two  delightful  □ 

I  And  s  half.    That  wu  taut  yean  ago,  hut  thoy  aro 

noum  for  tham,  yet  I  am  (ometimn*  weak  cnnugb  to 

1  by  aide  in  Gnuuiare  Churchyan]  -,  on  tho  baid- 

'  "  "  r  the  liulu  children  to  come  unto  He,  and 


V  pain  than  plea 
ray  myitelf.  bariiig  lost,  within  the  aha 
I  tmy,  of  the  serml  ages  of  four  aiul  n 
'    iMtwtu^lT  present  to  my  eyes,      I  do  not  moi 
,    wian  Ulat  I  fud  theta  nguin.     Ilisy  are  Inid  a 
le  of  one  in  tlut  brautiful  tvxl  of  Bcriptnr 


1   fciriiid  Ihem  not.  for  of  aucb  ii  the  kingdom  of  hemvu 
fuUowing  *ct>ca : — 

■  8li  montlui  lo  lii  jreafa  added,  bo  ttjouuned 
Uptm  thl«  Blliriil  «uth,  hj  tin  aEkabuoed ; 
o  biMK'd  l*rd.  whoM  mnrcj  tlwn  lomoy-d 
A  nhlld  U»l  tnrr  tyt  tlut  lonknl  on  lund, 
Suppnrtiu,— t«ch  m  ddmly  t 
What  WflP""^"'"*    "~^  ~""~ 


of  the  other  i 


cril>ed  the 


I 


a 


■holiy  Thine!" 
TkMW  VIMB  t  IwTe  inacribod  bocausa  tbny  are  imbued  with  that  iiort  of  cooaolation  which  yoD 

Mr ii  deprired  of.     It  ia  the  only  au|iport  lo  be  di'pended  upon,  and  happy  are  Ihoy  lo  wham 

(t  n  toncbaalM."* 

We  tun  bom  the  uhuruliyurd  and  the  cbarcb,  tbe  church  that  coutuiiiH  a  iii«mon>U 
rtcnw,  with  a  medalliou  portrait  (Hiirriet  Martineuu  tellit  us),  "  accompanii'd  by  an 
iaMri{>tkin  adapted  from  n  dedioution  of  the  B,ev.  Juhu  Kehlo."  Wordsworth 
de«erib«d  that  I'haruli  b  1790.  Jt  him  h«eii  "  reiiuvstc-d  "  Biucu  ;  hut  Btill  the  ruof 
ia  npb^dd  l>y"  naked  lafters,"  and  tttill  "  admouisbiug  texts  "  speak  from  it§  white 
wiiUa.t 

TbeBCOompiuiying  new  in  tif  the  bead  of  Windermere,  luukiug  towards  HydtU  ; 
it  ia  mgnived  frooi  a  drawing  by  Jauob  Thompaon,  taken  bufore  the  locality  was 
diABgvd — dottwl  with  villas — and  represents  the  lovely  scene  as  it  wao  when  Words- 
worth IcKikud  upon  it.  Tliuro  is  the  atecp  hill  behind  the  poet's  dwelling ;  IwhiJid 
tbo  group  of  trees  is  Ambleside ;  the  vale  at  Rydal  is  hidduu  by  tho  dark  mass  iu  the 
nuddlft  of  the  doll ;  to  the  left  is  Loaghrigg  Foil ;  and  underneath  it,  more  to  the 
leA,  ia  the  cnlrancu  to  tlic  vale  of  Laugilide. 

You  cannot  walk  a  mile  iu  that  riigj^ed  and  wild,  and  grand  and  fair  district 

witboat  iinoting  some  passuge  from  the  poet ;  linking  it,  ns  it  will  be  linked  for  ever, 

Lihe  plaoo  ur  uhjitt  un  which  you  look.  \     Every  eput  is  cuuaecrated  by  bis 

IJ  ho  has  Ii?ft  bis  mark  every  wbi-re;   the  lakes,  the  rivers,  the  bills,  tl 

.tiw  dalus  and  Jells,  tho  rocks  and  crags,  tbo  islands  and  waterfalls,  i 

with  bia  nune ;  J — 

~  Tkrp  poilM.  Lidl  tnv.  Uiidt  ch 


iif  upw«fd4  at 

^ KpaHauf  ItaenusaiwidauidlMauUna  ua  tnidi 

■•  b;  Um  .id*  uC  It  "-WoaHwoaTH- 

rth-a  pietana  of  tU  dlatriil  in  vhlil  ba  lind.    II  <*  nafdlM  ti>  «r. 
pnw,  •■-•  >~  — •—  ■_!•■»  w-n.  iodsa— b  BratUad,  tn  Walea,  aad  la  imml  oooiiina  a(  Uw  CcaillBnit. 

1  wkawrty.  h«kiiJ  had  no  aim  at  tha  waalth  gtna  to  otbar  landa.    Ka  nsiad  IraUad  la  tSW.  but  It  via  In 

Ita •aonMof a  rnttoMan. -Jvim Hataball, M  P., of  L*«4a. -«)w dnra  hln  Ihnwli It  Id ■■  a aurtain  ud  tMir.-' 
Ko  wiailari  t)Mn£».  thai  Ua  ilium  ma  Bnte>pln>d  and  idle  i  nt  ha  oeTSlad  a  taobli  Is  Kcrt  CdioiI)'.  with  as 

.—^  „», ,_      «.  — :^  Kill»™i,  bot  itwoaloUstobar.    "To  tha  ahnrWiii  of  tha  d«T-.  "d  tha 

llaa.  *■  nUT  br  uerfbol  tha  want  of  DoHoaai  In  ay  ytrm.  ot  a  oduiiItt  « Inlanal 
_.  *_■_.._.  .,.  .  ^ .  _  . .._.,. ^.  _  .._  ■»b,  tha 


Ml  a  — fc  WMll  faSaiimad." 
h«.-   *J.  m  «■  iBlead  a  a 
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**  Wordsworth  has  himself  told  us  that  nine- tenths  of  his  verses  were  murmured 
in  the  open  air,  and  aboat  them  there  is  an  oat-door  fragrance.  We  sniff  the  moun- 
tain breeze,  and  hear  the  marmor  of  the  forest,  and  gaze  into  the  clear  depths  of  the 
rocky  stream ;  and  even  in  his  loftiest  mood,  when  raised  into  a  purer  atmosphere 
than  we  breathe  on  earth,  his  thoughtful  brow  is  still  fanned  by  its  gales,  his 
inspiration  is  coloured  by  its  beauty,  and  finds  a  fit  local  habitation  amidst  its  natural 
scenes."* 

There  is  the  Derwent,  **  fairest  of  all  rivers,**  that  blent  its  murmurs  with  his 
nurse's  song — **  glory  of  the  vale,"  the  "  bright  blue  river  "  that  was  a  joy  to  the 
very  last ;  there  is  drear  Helvellyn,  with  its  ravines,  '*  a  history  of  forgotten  storms*' 
— 'Mofty  Helvellyn,"  on  the  summit  of  which  he  stood  side  by  side  with  the 
**  Wizard  of  the  North,**  when  Scott  revelled  in  "  his  day  of  strengtii.**  There  they 
stood  rejoicing ;  and,  as  Mrs.  Liirton  writes,  **  let  any  one  haunted  by  small  cares, 
by  fears  worse  than  cares,  and  by  passions  worse  than  either,**  go  *'  stand  in  the 
midst  of  that  great  majesty,  the  sole  small  thing,  and  shall  his  spirit,  which  should  be 
the  noblest  thing  of  all,  let  itself  be  crippled  by  self  and  fear,  till  it  lies  crawling  on 
earth,  when  its  place  is  lifting  to  the  heavens  ?  Oh !  better  than  written  sermon,  or 
spoken  exhortation,  is  one  hour  on  the  lonely  mountain-top,  when  the  world  seems 
so  far  off,  and  God  and  his  angels  so  near :  '* — 


» 


**  When  inspiration  horered  o*er  this  ground. 

St.  Herbert*s  cell  is  yet  on  an  island  in  Derwentwater ;  the  cell  of  the  saint  who, 
in  his  **  utter  solitude,*'  prayed  that  he  and  the  man  he  loved  as  his  own  soul — a  far- 
away fellow-labourer,  St.  Cuthbert — *'  might  die  at  the  same  moment/* 

"  Nor  in  yain 
80  prayed  hel"t 

There  is  bleak  Skiddaw,  the  poet's  love  : — 

"  What  was  the  great  PamanaB*  self  to  thee. 
Mount  Skiddaw!" 

There  is  the  Greta,  giving  its  gently  mournful  voice,  as  it  rolls  onward  to  join 
the  Derwent,  gliding  together  into  Bassenthwaite, 

"Among  this  mnltitade  of  hOls, 
Crags,  woodlands,  waterfidls,  and  rills," 

with  her  sinuous  banks,  her  <*  thousand  thrones,** 

**  Seats  of  glad  instinct,  and  loTes^  caroUing." 

There  is  the  mightiest  of  all  the  cataracts.     Often 


**  O'er  the  lake  the  cataract  of  Lodore 
Pealed  to  his  orisons." 


banks  of  Windermere.  •'  The  deficiency,"  he  adds.  "  I  am  somewhat  ashamed  of."  Out  of  his  Irish  tour  *>*nM>  only 
tho  lines  "  To  the  lone  Ea«4e,"  which  he  saw  at  the  Giant's  CausewAT.  or  rather  near  it,  at  Fairhead.  One  of  the 
m\wt  delightAU  conversatiuas  I  hiid  with  the  poet  concerned  that  brief  and  unsatjs&ctory  tour.  Wlten  ♦^i'H»«g  of 
Killimey  he  fully  c^mcevled  that  the  Killamey  lakes,  considered  as  on*  lake,  sorpassed  in  grandeur  and  bean^anr 
•««  1^  the  lakes  of  C\imberland.  ^      ' 

*  Ji^n  Dennis. 


^  "  There  is  beauty  in  the  tradition  that  the  man  of  action  and  the  man  of  meditatioii,  the  ptopanndist  and 
the  ivduse,  were  so  dear  to  each  other,  and  so  congeniaL**— UAaaixr  MAamxau.  ^^ 


WILLIAM  IfOSI>SWORTII. 
B  still  the  road  the  Roman  oonqaerors  laid  down, — 

"  Thv  iruHj  9HJ9  «>tfriHl  alcpTif  Ujo«e  heigbta 
I)y  Emmm  penKnmniw." 

Tiiere  txn  tbo  "  piled-np  atones,"  Draidic  relics,  Inid  where  tUny  now  ataod  by 
Iritinh  haadti,  centuries  before  Van  Romans  M'cro  a  power  iu  Britain  ;  "  long  Meg  " 
d  her  (laughters,  the  "  giant  mother  "  and  her  brood  :— 

"A  Might  dI 

FtU>i>dd 

And  still  ynu  miy  visit  the  cairn  heaped  over  tliu  bones  of  Donmail, — 

"Ijwt  IdaK  of  nnkr  CoiBbo-Und." 

We  Be«i  the  "  rocks  of  St.  John  "—the  crags  that,  at  a  distance,  "  resemblanes 
wild  Ui  a  roagh  fortress  bore,"  and  became  a  turretod  castle  when  ma^nt)  seduced 
King  Arthur  within  its  walls,  to  waste  his  time  and  his  strength  Iu  guilty  dalliance. 

Here,  too,  is  "  the  Eden  " — a  name  that,  though  borrowed  from  Paradise,  is  borue 
li^Knlly ;  for  here 

Thkl hmna linli ■■nose  Bnluhhuirm." 

s  i«  majestic  Lowther : — 

"  IjowUht.  in  Off  nkjtaMc  pUl  *n  hoi 
Cathtilnd  pomp,  and  irnafi,  in  ipl  lODn 
WUh  Uh  buuuUl  culle'*  atBiwi  mion 

Then  is  the  river  Duddon,  "  the  cloud-born  stream," 
iaa" — Ihiddon,  bo  often  his  Bole  listener,  and  hero  are  ' 


cradled  among  the  moun- 


H«T«  are  the  nooks  with  woodbine  hung, 
"  tiw  Fairy  Chaam,"  and  here 


"  balf  grot,  half  arbonr  ; "  and  here  is  still 


StHI  DnddoD  shelters  the  startlod  scaly  tribe,  and  the  "  dancing  insects  forged  upon 
hit  broaal ;"  still  "  passing  winds  memorial  tribates  pay,  and  torrents  cbaant  their 
praise.*' 

kai  h«re  is  his  own  Rydal.     It  hath,  and  will  over  have,  "  a  poet  of  its  own," 


who. 


B«n  ara  y«t "  the  Stepping  Stones  "- 
Is 

•ad  ban  »  "  tlM  Wishing  Oate," 


TkECIKUE  w 
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leading  to  a  field  sloping  to  the  river's  bank.  *'  Time  oat  of  mind  "  has  a  gate  been 
there.  May  no  evil  chance  remove  it !  for  there  ''  wishes  formed  or  indulged  have 
favourable  issues : " — 

"  And  not  in  vain,  when  thongfati  are  oast 
Upon  the  irreyooable  paat." 

The  yew-tree,  '*  which  to  this  day  stands  single,  ''  of  vast  circumference  and  ^oom 
profound/'  is  <*  still  the  pride  of  Lorton  Yale;  *'  the  tree  that  famished  weapons  to 
those  who 

"  Drew  their  eoimding  bows  at  Azinoonr.*' 

And  there  flourish  yet  the  four  solemn  sisters — ^yew-trees  planted  a  thousand  years 
ago:— . 

*'  Fraternal  four  of  Borrowdale, 
Joined  in  one  ■olemn  and  capacioiia  grove.*' 

The  ''  golden  daffodils  "  are  still  here  in  rich  abundance — 

"  Beneath  the  lake,  bemde  the  trees, 
Fluttering  and  dancing  In  the  breen ! " 

And  if  we  wander  there  in  spring-time,  we  cannot  fail  to  see 

"  A  primroee  by  a  riTer^i  fnim," 

and,  it  may  bo,  an  ass 


IC 


Cropi)ing  the  ehmbs  of  Leming  Lane," 


to  recall  the  gentle  brute  that  would  not  leave  its  dead  master,  and  taught  the  savage 
potter  to  be  a  wiser  and  a  better  man.  There  are  violets  on  the  same  "mossy 
stone,**  '*  half  hidden  from  the  eye ;"  and  there  is  "  the  meanest  flower  that  blows*' 
— the  meek  daisy, — *'  the  poet*s  darling,"  **  the  unassuming  commonplace  of  nature/' 
that  had  power  to  give  the  poet 


(t 


Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears.' 


Still  the  butterflies  sparkle  from  bud  to  bud— descendants  of  those  he  chased  when  a 
boy,  with  '*  leaps  and  springs/*  while  his  tender  sister  stood  by : — 

**  Rut  »be.  Ood  lore  her !  feared  to  brash 
The  dust  from  off  its  wings.** 

Still  we  may  hear  the  cock  straining  its  clarion  throat, 

^  Threatmed  by  answering  fitrms  remote.** 

That  surely  is  the  very  redbreast  the  poet  welcomed  over  his  threshold ;  the  whole 
house  was  his  cage.  He  springs  about  from  bank  to  bank,  now  along  the  Poet's 
Walk,  knowing  well  that  none  will  make  a  stir 

**  To  scare  him  as  a  tzespaaser.* 

And  the  lark«  is  it  the  same  the  poet  hailed  ''  npspringing/*  **  pilgrim  of  the  sky/* 

•* Trpe  »>f  'h*  wis*  who  *.>»r.  be:  n-rer  t>Mm, 
True  to  the  kioslred  poinis  o^  Hnir«n  azkl  Home  !** 

'  I  be*nl  ji  ftvvk-d.'vr  «i=^  or  ttf 
H£«  booMlj  t^k  thu  v«rT  dsj.** 


WILLIAM   WORDSWORTH. 


>  No  doubt  it  IB  tbo  bird  of  which  the  poet  BBng  bo  sweetly  aud  bo  oft.     Still 

,"  Along  Uio  river'*  (tflOT  merge 

'rb«  Hnd'  luk  ehauu  ■  jnjmui  wing ; 
Tb«  Ihnub  i>  boij'  in  tht  wood. 
Aad  caitilt  loud  juid  itroag.'* 

[  Tboni  are  nil  the  moiintaiiiB — "  a  mob  of  moantaiDB,"  its  Moatgomery  ctillcd  them — 
Ko  wbere  wu  will ;  and  tlie  lukcs,  larger  and  lesser,  Ihnt  greet  the  eye  from  every 
biU-top  ;  majestic  rUswaler.  "  wooded  Winandermere  " — "  shy  Winander," 


Wcly  Derwentw liter,  lonely  Hawesw&ter:  they  were,  each  and  all,  familiar  to  the 
Mwt  duMt  as  biij  own  Walk  above  the  Itotba  : — 


They  lUl  knew  hitu.  and  of  all  ho  na^  the  Laoroate.    The  "  brook  "  1  reverently 
CTon  is  that 


It  niM  "  thronRh  rocky  paKsea  ninotig  flowery  creeks  ; " 
iDR  rill  of  tiuifiid  water  "  ia  the  very  one  that,  to  hiB  r 
tluit)  Ouigos  or  the  Nile." 

U  that  "  Kmrna's  Doll  ?"  for  here  we  cuii  see 


nil  that  "  little  anpretood- 
nd,  was  brought  "oflener 


Tlw  ;t«.  Ihv  hnllr,  uO  lb*  Uuht  Er 
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Is  that '  *  Johanna's  Rock  *'  by  Botha's  bank,  at  which  we  pause 

**  To  note  the  iihrab  and  tree,  in  itone  and  flomr, 
That  intenniztoie  of  delioioaa  huea," 

tnming  to  look  np  at 

**Tbat  ancient  woman  nated  on  Hdm  Crag  t*' 

Is  that  the  cliff  '*  so  high  above  us  ** — an  "  eminence/* 

"  The  last  that  parleys  with  the  setting  ran!" 

Is  that 

"  The  loneliest  place  we  hate  amid  the  doodst" 

Is  that  '*  the  lonely  snmmit "  to  which  his  beloved  gave  his  name  ?  Is  that "  narrow 
girdle  of  rough  stones  and  crags,"  by  the  eastern  shore  of  Grasmere — is  that  the 
place  the  poet  named  **  Point  Rash  Judgment,"  for  that  he  there  learned  and 
taught 

**  What  need  there  is  to  be  reserved  in  speech. 
And  temper  all  our  thoughts  with  Charity  !*' 

At  least  we  may  rest  awhile  at  "  The  Swan  : " — 

**  Who  does  not  know  the  Ikmous  Swan ! " 

The  small  wa}'side  hostelry  is  still  a  palpable  reality,  and  if  you  drink  nothing  else  at 
its  porch,  you  may  there  take  in  as  full  and  rich  a  draught  of  nature  as  any  country 
on  God's  earth  can  supply. 

Those  are  the  '*  facts  *'  of  the  district :  the  poet  has  clothed  them  in  glory  and  in 
pride  -  living  realities — Romance  unveiled  by  Truth.  He  is,  as  John  Ruskin  says, 
*'  the  grt^at  poetic  landscape-painter  of  the  age.*'  He  did,  indeed,  so  paint  with 
wonls,  as  to  bring  vividly  before  the  mind's  eye  the  grandest  and  loveliest  things  in 

nnturo. 

lUit  who  can  walk  in  this  favoured  locality  without  calling  Fancy  to  his  aid  ?  I 
know  that  somo  of  his  pictures  were  drawn  far  away  from  the  scenes  so  inseparably 
liiikiul  witli  his  name ;  but  it  will  be  hard  to  separate  any  one  of  them  from  the  dis- 
trict thut  is  so  ospocittlly  his, 

I  And  m>w  a  true  poet  (for  such  he  is,  although  I  know  not  if  he  has  ever  written 
vovrio)  huH  his  dwelling  also  in  this  fair  district:  here  John  Ruskin,  as  did  William 
NVtu'ilMNvorth,  woos  and  worships  Nature,] 

It  ih  tho  hi^h  privilogo  of  genius — more  especially  it  is  that  of  the  poet — to  conse- 
I'.ittto  tho  Ci»iunion  things  of  life — 

**  (^lothinfT  the  palpable  and  the  fiuniliar 
With  i^lden  cxludations  of  the  dawn." 

1  iiiiit  kiub  i'liun>;iul  nuuiy  of  them,  no  doubt ;  indeed,  we  know  that  ruthless  railroad 
lavtao  lnivo  hNNo|'t  uNVrtv  somo  of  tho  **  nooks  of  English  ground"  that  genius  had 
iitiolr.  buriiul  ;  but  otlicrs  remain  associated  with  the  poet's  history.  Let  all  who 
liivi'  lliu  ilifiliiot,  luul  huvo  power  there,  preserve  them,  as  they  would  the  cherished 
i.liildK  11  (it  llieii'  houioH  and  hearts. 

'1  111.  |ilaitk  that  in  a  deli  halt'  up  Blencathra  crosses  yonder  stream,  under  which 
It  l^liili.ti  bit  ^uutly.  now  that  summer,  self-satisfied,  laughs  from  the  mountain-tops — 


U  ttut  the  pll 
vr*a  loud  and 


In  thttl  "  ( 

the  sheepfolil 


mk  where  Luoy  Gray  left  her  footmarks  half-way  over,  when  the  Btorin 
anow  was  a  foot  thick  above  the  perilous  pathway  ? 

'■Bnltbe  iwnl  hre  udjaerGtxj 

itraggling  heap  of  unhewn  stones  "  at  Oreeii'hend-ghyll  a  renuunder  of 
reared  by  "  Uicbael "  and  "  the  eon  of  hia  old  age, "  ere  the  boy 

"In  Uw  dImlDti  uttj  gen  buuMlf 


I  brolca  the  old  man's  heart  ? 
Oive  alma  to  the  "  female  vagrant  "  yon  meet  in  luKhwny  or  in  byway,  for  does 
•  not  recall  to  memory  her  whose  aad  story  vras  ponred  into  the  {wet's  car  ? — 

*'  And  bnnwU*v.  tiaor  4  ItimtMHil  hoinH^  T  A^, 
AdiI  dmi  ■  tkuuuul  taliln  inonl,  ami  mnlcJ  food." 

hir^ly  charity  cannot  be  withheld  from  any  wayworn  beggar  yoa  eacaaniei  on  the 
That  thorn  mnut  be  the  vorj'  thom^'-  so  old  and  grey" — noder  the 
Ant  Hbnde  of  which  sat,  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night,  that  lonely  woman, — 

"  Is  niHTT  Dmi  Um  DiliHntil*  Umou,"— 

s  dokfal  cry  was  "  Misery,  0  miaeiy  1  "  Poor  Ruth  I  that  maybe  the  very 
wood  troe  "  by  tlio  bauhs  of  Tone  ander  which  ahe  eat ;  it  overhangs  th« 
^  peola  ahe  loved — 

•*  Kor  mt  tnxri  (hrm  aiih  ibe  Ul 
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.  LTHOUGH  I  knew  ProfeeEor  Wilson  onder  oUier,  and  always  y\t*- 
sant,  circnm stances,  1  associate  my  faappi^st  tcmemliranoe  ot 
bim  with  "The  Festival "  tliat  took  place  in  ihe  pretty  nnd 
pictareeqae  town  of  Ayr,  on  the  Gib  of  Augost,  1B44,  wtuo  a 
vast  assemblage  of  the  Scottish  people  tendered  homnge  to 
the  memor}-  of  Robert  Burns,  by  welcoming  to  Scotland  hia 
3,  two  of  whom  had  been  absent  in  India  daring  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century-  I  do  not  think  1  shitll  try  the  patience 
y  readers  if  I  recall  that  exciting  scene  on  that  memorable 
day.  I  will  first  ask  them  to  accompany  me  to  a  compan- 
lively  humble,  but  neat  and  comfortably -furnished,  oottagn,  where  resid«d 
Mrs.  Begg,  the  sister  of  the  poet,  and  in  which  met,  on  the  uvuning  sacceeding 
"the  day,"  all  the  members  of  his  family — his  eister,  her  children,  and  her 
hnsband's  brother,  the  poet's  tkree  bods,  and  the  daogbter  of  Coloael  James 
Glencaim — the  only  "  strangers "  (for  the  poet's  fHend  and  biograpbi:r. 
McDiarmid.  was  no  stranger)  being  Mrs.  Hall  and  myself,  and  sn  artist  whose  genius 
was  then  in  the  bud,  but  who  baa  sioce  become  famous — Sir  Joseph  Noel  Paton, 
R.S.A.,  whose  friendship  we  have  bad  the  hsppiaees  to  rettuu  from  that  far-amy 
time  to  this. 
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Vkn.  Begc  wns  %  pluiii  aDd  very  Bimple  woman,  o1)\-ioDBly  of  a  gentle  and  kiuJly 
Dfttim,  but  giving  uo  evidence  that  to  ber  had  been  allotted  any  portion  of  the 
iobdteeiinil  power  of  which  her  great  brotbor  had  so  much.  Her  sons  and  hor 
dmDKbter  were  in  no  way  remarkable.  Hur  basband'a  brother  wore  the  drees  of  a 
Scottish  ]ien8ant  of  the  better  class,  and,  I  believe,  had  never  aimed  at  any  poaition 
buyond  it.  He  spoke  of  "  Robbie  Burns  "  as  a  companion  with  wboin  he  had  passed 
many  a  pleasant  day  and  merry  night,  and  wore  the  bonnet  and  plaid  as  he  had 
done  fifty  years  before  that  evening.  Robert  Bams,  the  eldest  son  uf  Robert  Burns, 
died  lung  ago.  He  U  snid  to  bnve  greatly  resembled  his  illustrions  father.  I  give 
Uie  portrait  of  bim  as  I  gave  it  in  1644 : — "  His  eyes  are  large,  dark,  and  intelligent ; 


y^^U^''^^ ::> 


ami  bis  memory  is  stored  with  legends,  poems,  and  kiatorical  records  of  great  value. 
Tbtse  materials  are  not  only  abnndant,  but  woll  arranged  and  ordered  ;  and  when  a 
■jaeatioo  is  asked,  intelligent  reply  ia  ready.  Bis  conversation  is  rich  in  illustration, 
and  though  ho  grucefully  aaid '  the  mantle  of  Elijab  had  not  descended  u]k>u  Elisba,' 
tLa  eoo  p«»Kicsaes  much  of  the  ability,  if  not  the  geniuti,  uf  the  father."  Tho  other 
two  MUDS,  Colonal  William  Nicol  and  Colonel  James  Ulencaim,  are  still  living  at 
CbaltMihaJii :  and  no  gentlemen  in  that  favoured  town  of  retired  worth  are  more 
koMXircil  at  roipeeted.*     Doth  are  men  of  eousidenible  talent ;  tbey  have  not  been 


Hillialiiln.  ■  Ki-wiWi.  tn  U*  lamlT-KiiiDil  nu.    He  •»  mhbi 
*(  iMkltta  tv  DS  ni«M  Din  nil ;  Ih  IwJ  anUtii  Uiiac*  aul  noworUiT  i 


leui.  *•  ntdnd  brm  hi*  daimfat«iii 


a  •*  hicli  mini  ud  hhUI  worth ; 
ol  u«  HUM )  u>a  laiis.  wltk  auBb  laMi  uh 
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t\»\U-A  rjpori  t/»  HXtifi.  it ;  bat  pln^iaknitT  compmmons  are  nrtty  met.    Ift  is  a  trett  thit 
r/mny  b*v<;  tiuypytA  Uf  hear  Colonel  James  sing  his  lather's  sofiigs. 

Srj/:h  wan  this  (rrorjp  wf;  Riirt  iu  that  homely  cottage  by  '^the  anld  brigg"  it  Ayr 
on  tfj«:  evi:  ufU:r  th^:  jhx'Xh  triurupfa — a  triamph  certainly  greater  than  any  tbatbu 
Uotihurt-A  a  meniory  in  Great  Britain  at  any  period  of  its  history. 


cy^/^^  M^'^^^^^ 
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Ai  Tt)i4H4rii>)  or  TiiK  ni'ux*  family. 

Mth,  IIhII  \\\\\  hor  AUuuu  with  hor.     Colonol  James  Glencairn  had  prenoasl 
>vvitton  iu  it  ;  his  lunno  boini;  luvfaooil  by  tho  following: — 

**  This  is  oontossisUs  a  oollootiou  of  tho  rtutogfjiphs  of  '  Lions ;'  and  as  it  is  impos- 
siMo  Mrs.  Hull  o«ii  »jot  that  of  tlio  I. ion  my  falhor»  she  prol^bly  thinks  the  next  best 
\\\\\\'^  is  to  ohluin  that  of  one  <^i  his  Cubs.  I  therefore  have  much  pleasure  in  tran- 
sov\hn\j:.  at  her  rotjut^t.  tho  tir>t  \erse  of  the  a»Uress  to  a  mountain  daisy." 


«*im-  V  Kmv,  9\\\  N*.v»  «^%  ,».  •,;.■».■.%'.  *S.  V.  r'-.:::.-.  «:»>  <  tSr.^o  A  \i^X.     TV  olh*?  ^B^^th^r.  Wikioel  WdlMa  XkoL 
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Wbcn  sKiterobleil  m  tlint  cottAge  at  Ayr,  il  was  saggeeted  by  our  friend  the 
Colonel  that  oil  the  page  which  coDlainod  bis  naTuc  and  the  pasttago  quoted ,  tho 
tiamos  of  the  other  mcmlicfs  of  the  family  xhould  follow,  as  tbcy  uoviv  bad  mut  all 
tojovtber  bcforo,  and  must  prubably  woald  uever  moat  all  together  again.  My  readers 
will,  I  am  aure,  be  pleased  to  see  tht'se  auto^upha  as  they  were — then  aud  there — 
written. 

A  doll  Mid  gloomy  morning  ushered  in  "  thr  d*y."  NeviTlbelees,  apwnrds  of 
cijfhty  thousand  persons  wore  "  gathered  "  at  Ayr.  They  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  some  from  fun^igii  landK.  Tbn  town  was  full  of  triumphal  arebes — 
"  forests  of  L'vergrt't'ua  "  at  every  point  associated  with  the  poet's  history  ;  proeea- 
KioUK  of  people  faiH-ifully  dresseil ;  Lodgiia  of  Freumasons,  Forrsters,  and  Odd 
FelloWK ;  and  the  trudoa, — woavem,  tailors,  boutmakerB.  aiid  so  f<)rlh, — wtU  no  lack 
of  bauda  :  and  at  least  a  score  of  hag^upes  heading  parties  of  stalwart  Uigbluudmen, 
each  playing  his  own  pibrooh,  all  of  them  "  in  harmony." 

At  Olio  cud  of  a  field  wan  a  platfurui,  on  the  first  bench  of  wbicli  sat  the  family 
uf  Robert  Bnrus.  Before  thnn  the  multitude  passed  lu  orderly  procession,  pausing 
when  they  roarheil  the  point,  and  bowing  in  liuraage  to  the  uons  of  the  po«i ;  tlieu 
marching  ou  to  the  music  with  which  every  one  of  them  was  familiar,  and  joining  in 
a  Kuug.  the  words  of  which  were  known  all  tlie  world  over.  When  all  had  thus 
paaKvd,  tbcy  collected  into  a  moss,  and  raised  a  cheer  such  as  can  bu  board  nowburo 
clsi!  in  the  world— literally  eighty  thoueiuid  voices  of  eighty  thousand  hearts  I 

It  was  not  diflicnlt  to  distin^isb  those  to  whom  cliiofly  appertained  that  day  the 
glory  and  the  triumph;  the  honest  lads  and  bonnie  lasses,  workers  nt  the  loom, 
tiller*  of  thu  soil,  who,  belonging  to  "  the  land  of  Bums,"  had  tboir  full  share  of 
his  renown  ;  and  never,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  any  country  has  there  been  such 
conclnaivc  evidmice  that  a  people,  niue-tonlbs  of  whom  were  the  grandchildren  of 
\ua  oo-matea,  identified  themselves  with  a  {xwt  who  lind  bcun  half  a  century  in  his 

On  the  plal^rm^-on  the  scat  immediately  beneath  us — sat  a  man  of  powerful 
frame,  largo-limbed  and  tail,  who  in  youth  was  of  a  surety  ■•  the  best  wrestler  on  the 
gmru,"  and  who  in  agu  eeemod  one  of  the  elder  sons  of  Aauk,  of  whose  "  boistoroas 
vigour  "  many  pone  and  tongues  have  written  and  tipoken.  Look  at  his  massive 
head,  bin  cloar  grey  eye,  his  firm-set  and  finely -chiselled  mouth,  bis  broad  and 
iutcUet-tual  brow,  and  you  will  be  sure  it  is  not  physical  force  alone  that  makos  him 
greatMit  of  the  many  great  men  by  whom  he  is  surrounded.  Uin  hair,  thin  and 
grixiled  and  unusually  long,  was  moved  by  the  lircer.c  as  he  ruse  to  speak — in  a 
vuict!  manly  aa  hi*  form,  richly  and  truly  elo<|uent.  He  was  maater  of  his  theme, 
and  loved  it;  hot  then  and  there  a  stoic  would  have   been  an  enthusiast,  with  the 

Im  uf  aODh  a  multitude  booming  in  bis  ears. 
That  was  Joun  Wilson. 
Wbilo  be  was  speaking,  and  his  long  thin  locks  waved  about  in  the  wind,  1 
Ight  I  might  steal  imperceptibly,  at  such  a  moment,  a  single  batr.  1  saw  one 
i  I  beGovod  bad  been  accidentally  detached,  and  I  ran  the  hazard  of  taking  it. 
t  Piubcaor  Celt  Ibc  toticfa,  and  turning  inatontly  round,  flusbod  upon  mo  one  of 
y  a 
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those  fierce  looks  of  which  I  had  heard  so  mnch  from  those  who  lintl  eera  Uie 
"  lurking  devil  in  his  keen  grey  eye  ; "  but  at  ouce  perueiving  that  no  ineult  ww 
meant,  and  perhaps  appreciating  the  motive  of  the  theft,  as  I  uionnured  out  some- 
thing like  "  It  ia  but  one  to  keep  lor  ever,"  hia  lips  as  Gaddenlj  aKSumed  a  Boaila  oX 
loveable  grace  such  as  might  have  woo  the  heart  of  an  enemy.  That  "  dngle  biur  ' 
is  on  my  table  sh  I  write. 


From  the  platform  there  was  an  adjonrnmient  of  the  "select" — but  the  sdwct 
consisted  of  two  thonsund  persons — to  a  monstBr  tent  or  "  pavilion"  thnt  hod  b««ii 
erected  to  receive  the  guests  at  the  dinner.  The  President  was  the  good,  graceful, 
and  gracious  Earl  of  KgHntoun,  whose  two  memorable  words,  "  Ropeutuut  Hcotlaoii," 
bad  an  enduring  echo  there  that  day  in  every  Scottish  heart.  There  was  a  gatlieriDK 
of  Scottish  "  men  of  mark  "  ranged  on  either  side  of  the  noble  chairman,  foIIawiD);  iu 
Qrder :  the  sons  of  Burns  on  his  right,  and  the  sister  and  ber  cbildrco  on  his  tuft ; 
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with  tome  of  tho  poet's  early  frionAa  ;  and  one,  a  venerable  mntron  tben,  who,  when 
B  blooming  Ihm  of  awect  seventeen,  bad  been  the  sabjecl  of  hia  verse.  Among  the 
goeata  were  AlUon,  Aytuun,  GlBsford  Bell.  "  Delta"  Moir,  Charles  Mackay,  and  the 
bratbors,  Willbiai  iind  Hubert  Chambers.*  And  good  rifiht  had  Robert  Chninbcrs  to 
bo  thsK,  foremost  among  the  men  whom  the  people  delight  lo  honour  ;  for,  but  for 
hii  oxertioDB,  near  relntivea  of  the  (p-eat  poet — to  render  homage  to  whose  memory 
the  tens  of  thousands  had  aesembled — wonid  have  had  to  bear  neglcFted  penury 
in«t«ad  <<f  iodepondant  romfort.  Hcotland  owes  to  Iheae  admirable  brothers  a  debt 
tba  extent  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  calculate. 

But  on  that  day  of  glory  the  assembly  of  the  "  aristocracy  "  of  Hank  and  Lettera 
wa«  far  too  small ;  from  England  and  Ireland  there  were  few  gueatB,  while  Scotland 
did  not  eoutribotti  a  fourth  of  tbo  number  she  ought  to  have  sent  to  the  gathering. 
lla  glory  and  its  triumph  were  to  "  the  common  people  :"  and  eertninly  tho  appcar- 
anee  of  these — for  whom  tents  bad  been  provided — was  an  object  of  even  higher 
unport&nea  than  the  asBcmbling  of  the  "  select." 

Aa  wfl  looked  upon  the  heaving  multitude,  we  could  not  avoid  thinking  that  if  all 
lb*  propanitiond  fur  Iliu  banquut  had  suddenly  disappeared,  the  manifoetation  ol 
reapMt  on  the  part  of  (V  }>to]>U  towards  itxir  poet  would  have  been  accomplished^- 
Ibe  h«art -boatings  of  Scotland  ns  thoroughly  exhibited,  if  no  pavilion,  with  its  toatefal 
drapkrie*  and  elevated  gallcrieH,  had  been  planted  on  the  banks  of  the  river  that 
waletn  the  land  of  Bums.  Who  that  witnessed  the  giorions  sight  ran  hnvo  ceased  to 
remeniber  tlin  furvent  looks  of  lh(i  old  and  middle-aged,  the  tearful  eyes  and  exola- 
BUtioBi  of  the  young,  the  eagerness  with  which  parents  pointed  oat  lo  tbeir  children 
tka  grey-bairad  sons  of  the  poet  they  delighted  to  honour  ?  On,  and  od,  and  on, 
tlwjr  amo.  in  peace  and  harmony,  disturbed  by  no  jarring  feelinga,  moved  by  nn 
political  object,  warmed  by  the  geuial  indnenco  of  the  tcnderest  and  most  elevated 
patriotism.  The  ttbouts  of  the  people  were  echoed  by  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the 
M>Mwii«n  and  gentli-incn  who  woru  on  tlie  plntfonn,  while  tba  t«ars  of  tba  fairer 
pottioD  of  the  assembly  proved  how  deeply  they  sympathised  with  the  great  purpose 
all  had  met  to  commemorate.  As  long  as  tbo  procession  was  in  progress,  the  men 
who  oompased  it  refrained  from  any  manifestation  of  their  feelings  beyond  lowering 
thdr  baiiBors.  ancovering  tbeir  heads,  and  ga/lng  upon  the  poet's  sons ;  but  when 
Xkm  (pgantic  thistle,  the  emblem  of  their  native  coantry,  closed  the  procession,  and 
had  bwm  not  only  honoured,  but  divided  and  borne  off  blossom  by  bloKsom,  and  leaf 
by  lc«f,  as  meoientoos  of  tbo  '■  field  of  Bums,"  there  was  a  rush  of  human  beings 
b*ck  towards  tbe  platform,  and  eager  bands  were  npstretchtd  from  below  to  grasp 
tha  hantb  of  tbo  family  of  the  poet. 

Yat  it  was  a  most  exciting  scene  within  tbe  pavilion,  where  nearly  two  thousand 
pnaoBS,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  were  seated.  We  recall  their  fi-rvid  imthnaiasn  when 
Ih*  aobto  ebatmuui  rose  and  proposed  the  memory  of  Robert  Bane— "drank  in 

*  ItaM  IM>  wu  wrlilni.  WillUni  (lunibm  hi»  tm  I<rotnri  of  Bllnbarcb  i  n»  eT  tta)  Uclwd,  tt  Mt  Ik* 

»mi*ta»B*»™lttm»tnlliH>i'ildn<wtiiehii  "(wiiUsmu  Is  tnuln  "  cui  ■luin.    hr*-— ™— ' — ■—  ■- 

tMdrnMtoBaulalUunuik.    Un  1.  uw  wi&i  Uii  i^oiitlKl  hIuU  who  Ui  bHtw 
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noUfttin  ftili&n««/*  bnt  followed  a  lew  micotes  mfterwards  by  m  ihoat  mdi  as  k  icMcwtt 
fa^rftf/J  Rior^  ttiAD  ffbce  in  n  lifetime.  Th^  Eari  of  Ej^lintomi  wbs  thai  in  bis  z«iiilh — 
11  thoronsffa  ^*  f[f:iii\emMn ''  in  look,  in  manner,  and  in  heart.  His  address  was  brief, 
pithy,  and  eondenned,  yet  remarkably  conclosiTe  and  eomprriiensiTe.  It  was,  indeed, 
an  example  of  tme  eloquence — if  eloquence  is  to  be  estimated  by  elEsct  prodaeed. 
There  wan  in  it  no  word  U>o  moeh — not  a  syllable  that  might  have  been  as  well  left 
unsaid, 

Thf;n  ProfesKor  Wiliion  rose  to  "  welcome  the  sons  of  Boms.'*  He  wms  ^'  in  his 
f^lory."  H'lH  rohufit  and  manly  form  appeared  to  grow  under  his  theme,  his  magni- 
ficent fa«:ad  positively  fteemed  to  roll  about  over  his  huge  shoulders,  and  his  large 
bands  Uf  sweep  away  all  let  and  hindrance  to  his  gigantic  energy. 

I  cannot  attempt  to  give  the  toasts  that  followed ;  among  them  "  Wordsworth 
and  the  Poets  of  England  " — '*  Moore  and  the  Poets  of  Ireland.**  The  latter  was 
proposed  by  Henry  Glasford  Bell ;  and  in  the  course  of  bis  eloquent  speech  he  took 
occsHJon  to  introduce  the  name  of  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  thus : — '*  I  have  to-day  seen  that 
not  the  gifted  Hons  alone,  but  also  some  of  the  gifted  daughters,  of  Ireland  have  come 
as  pilgrimH  to  the  Khrine  of  Burns — that  one  in  particular — one  of  the  most  distin- 
guiNhed  of  that  fair  Hivterhood  who  give  by  their  talents  additional  lustre  to  the  genius 
of  the  proKent  day — has  fmid  her  first  visit  to  Scotland  that  she  might  be  present  on 
thiH  occasion,  and  whom  I  have  myself  seen  moved  even  to  tears  by  the  glory  of  the 
gathering.  She  Ih  one  who  has  thrown  additional  light  on  the  antiquities,  manners, 
Hconcsry,  and  traditions  of  Ireland,  and  whose  graceful  and  truly  feminine  works  are 
known  to  uh  all,  and  whom  we  are  proud  to  see  among  us." — (Blackwood.)"^ 

I  cannot  give  oven  an  outline  of  the  Professor's  speech,  which  occupied  full  an 
hour.  PerhapH  the  apologies  he  ofiered  for  the  failings  and  shortcomings  of  the  poet 
mif^ht  have  boon  spared,  and  were  considered  out  of  keeping  with  the  occasion ;  f 
still  it  was  a  most  masterly  discourse ;  and  those  who  heard  it  can  never  forget  the 
wild  burst  of  applause  that  followed  bis  concluding  sentence, — **  We  rise  to  welcome 
you  to  your  father's  land.'*  The  whole  assembly  rose  with  a  loud  and  long- continued 
cheer. 

My  readers  will  believe  the  event  to  be  the  most  exciting  of  all  our  **  Memories." 
It  is  insopariibly  associated  (I  shall  never  desire  to  separate  them)  with  the  memory 
of  Professor  Wilson — the  Burns  Festival,  where  so  many  living  worthies,  linked 
hand  in  bund  with  the  Ploughman  and  the  Artisan,  assembled  in  earnest  homage  to 
glorify  the  illustrious  dead. 

"  To  live  in  heart*  we  leave  behind   j 
Ib  not  to  die." 

•John  Wilson  was  born  on  the  18th  of  May,  1785,  in  a  '^somewhat  gloomy-looking 
bouse  in  a  dingy  court  at  the  bead  of  tbe  High  Street,"  Paisley.     The  house  is  still 


•  My  n'JuliTit  HiU  not,  I  hope,  o<m«ider  rae  as  materially  departing*  firom  the  rule  I  h*Te  laid  down  in  these 
**  Mi^inoriiw"  of  mtriKluring  little  oonoeniinfr  ourselveis  if  I  am  unwilling  to  resist  the  temptation  to  "chrooicle  '* 
thi(te^t>nt. 

-t  T\w  IVifettiHtr  print<Hl  it  i-t  cx^*^t.«o  in  PUirkwood's  MnyaciHe.  I  know  that  it  gare  greater  pain  than  pkosore  to 
thoite  wht>  wt'rr  inoiv  iiniiutliutcly  hi'Ul  in  honotir  that  day.  ColonolJames  Bums  has  more  than  ooce  exptessed 
that  tWliiiK  ti>  ini*.  1  did  m>t  luUil  the  iipiuion  he  did,  but  I  could  easily  understand  that  some  of  the  Pn>fesaoi*s 
aUusi^ois  to  luM  fatlter  fell  very  fiir  blioat  ol  giving  him  content. 
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RUnding,  being  "  presorveil  "  for  ptililie  iibcs,  unilur  the  name  of  "  WilBon's  Hull."  • 
Ui<  fitUiur  WBB  a  wekltbv  mim,  bavinft  Teii.Ii)!c<!  a  forliiiie  tu  Irade  ns  a  gakizo  miuin- 
fulurer,  and  was  rexFiected  for  social  worlb  and  moral  intogrity.  His  molher  is 
d««cril>ed  fts  "  beanliful,  of  rare  iuteUect,  wit.  bumour,  wisdnm,  and  grace."  The 
boy  Jnlin  was  "precocioua,"  phyBicalJy  ftnd  intelJectually ;  "foremost  in  Iho  pUy- 
groDud  and  in  the  task  ; "  ranuiog  h  race  againitt  ponieH  while  yet  s  child ;  in  yoQth 
■nrpasiing  men  in  bodily  feats,  and  in  early  mnnhood  exculling  all  competitors  in 
■trenitth  of  ami  and  swiftness  of  foot.  Almost  from  his  birth  to  his  death,  hb  one  of 
hie  friends  wrote  long  afterwards,  "  whatever  be  did  was  done  with  all  his  soal." 

Id  June,  1R03,  he  entered  as  a  geotleman  commoner  at  Mngdnlen  College,  Oxford, 
hating  been  previously  "  weU-edueiit«d"  lit  Glasgow,  His  father  left  him  au  "  nnen- 
enmbcrud  I'ortnne  of  i'.ld.lXMJ."  Thus  endowed,  with  rare  personal  advantages,  ■'  the 
world  wax  all  Wore  biui,  where  to  choose."  in  a  souse  very  different  from  that  which 
applies  generally  to  the  heir  of  the  Muses.  Yet,  so  early  as  1807.  he  selected  an 
abiding- place  on  the  banks  of  Windermere,  and  the  cottage  of  EUeray  was  bia  homo 
nntil  the  year  1815. 

When  at  Oxford,  and  indeed  everywhere,  he  had  the  acquaintance  of  the  refined 
and  the  rough— the  learned  nnil  the  ignorant — the  "  hrutiil,"  indeed.  Dr.  Konlb, 
Iha  President  of  his  College  at  Oxford,  was  his  friend  ;  but  his  "  Triends  "  also  were 
th«  "  grooms,  the  cobblers,  and  the  stable-boys."  He  gave  wide  scope  for  stuindal, 
bat  sach  were  the  joyoiisness  of  his  natttre,  the  buoyancy  of  his  big  heart,  and  his 
muiy  endearing  (]iiiUittos  ;  so  prominent  also  were  bia  powers  as  a  student  and  a 
scholar — his  after-faine  being  clearly  foreseen — that  his  eeceutri cities  were  visited 
with  DO  heat7  penalUes,  and  be  passed  from  the  University  with  hononr,  if  not  with 
nnminglod  respect. 

I  have  given  my  own  portrait  of  Wilson  as  I  saw  bim.  and  heard  bim  speak,  in 
1844  ;  1  may  add  that  of  Mr.  Aird,  the  editor  of  tbo  lhimjnri„hir*  UtraU,  whan 
writtng  of  the  I^nrns  Festivnl,  and  in  reference  to  the  Profeiisor's  Hpeech  on  that 
tDcmorKblo  occaniou:— "  Now  broad  in  huuiour ;  now  sportive  and  playful;  now 
urCMBtic,  scornful,  and  searching  ;  now  cnlmly  philosophic  in  criticism  ;  now  thonghU 
(nl  and  scdemn,  large  of  '  reverent  discourse,  looking  before  and  alWr '  with  all  the 
sTeeteet  by-plays  of  biunanily,  with  every  reconciling  softness  of  charity, — such  in 
tniTw,  and  in  quickest  intermingled  tissue  of  the  ethereal  woof,  have  hneu  the  many 
iUiialntionfl  which  this  large-uiinded,  large-hearted  Scotchman,  in  whose  character 
Uwre  is  nwther  corner  nor  cranny,  has  poured  in  the  very  prodigality  of  his  nflec- 
tto<mt«  abundance  around  and  over  the  name  and  the  ffuue  of  Itobert  Burns." 

Tolfonrd,  considering  him  as  an  editor,  and  contrasting  him  with  Campbell  in 

Ikftt   aqiacity,  upoaks  of  bis  "  boistoroas    vigour,  riotous    in    power,  recklees  in 

rusing  the  productions  of  vurioua  intellects  into  one  brilhant  reflex  of  hia 

'  mind  ;  "  and  Hatlam  describes  him  as  a  -■  writer  of  the  most  ardent  and 

I  genius,  whose  eltxinence  is  as  tlio  rush  of  mighty  waters." 


Ii  te  ■  hqr  ttwwhtrili  boiH.u 
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In  1812,  Scott,  in  a  letter  to  Joanna  Baillie,  referred  to  him  m  a  "  yonng  man  i^ 
very  extraordinary  powers " — '* an  eccentric  genius" — "a  warm-hearted  and  enthu- 
siastic yonng  man  " — ^'  something  too  much,  perhaps,  of  the  Litter  quality  jdaeea 
him  among  the  list  of  originals." 

Pe  Qnincey  writes,  in  1808,  of  "  his  large  expansion  of  heart,  and  a  certain  air 
of  noble  frankness."  '*  He  seemed  to  have  an  intense  enjoyment  of  life."  Young, 
rich,  healthy,  and  fall  of  intellectual  activity  then,  with  no  care,  present  or  fore- 
shadowed, how  "could  it  have  been  otherwise  ? 

James  Hogg,  in  one  of  his  lay-sermons,  says, — "Professor  Wilson's  conversation 
is  rich  and  brilliant ;  but  then  he  takes  sulky  fits.  If  there  be  anybody  in  the  com- 
pany whom  he  does  not  like,  the  party  will  not  get  much  out  of  him  for  that  night ; 
his  eyes  gleam  like  those  of  a  dragon  ;  and  a  poet  says  of  him  (Wordsworth,  I  think), 
*  He  utters  a  short  hem  I  at  every  pause,  but  further  ventures  not.' " 

The  poetry  of  Professor  Wilson  has  not  attained  the  popularity  to  which  it  is 
entitled ;  probably  because,  when  he  first  published,  he  had  to  compete  with  a 
formidable  rival  in  his  own  illustrious  countryman,  and  the  fame  which,  in  England, 
nearly  at  the  same  period,  was  about  to  absorb  that  of  all  other  bards.  His  poems 
are,  however,  full  of  beauty ;  they  have  all  the  freshness  of  the  heather ;  a  true  relish 
for  nature  breaks  out  in  them  all ;  there  is  no  puerile  or  sickly  sentimentalism ;  they 
are  the  earnest  breathings  of  a  happy  and  buoyant  spirit ;  a  giving  out,  as  it  were,  of 
the  breath  that  has  been  inhaled  among  the  mountains.  They  manifest,  moreover* 
the  finest  sympathies  with  humanity ;  nothing  harsh  or  repining  seems  to  have  entered 
the  poet's  thoughts ;  they  may  be  read  as  compositions  of  the  highest  merit, — as 
bearing  the  severest  test  of  critical  asperity ;  but  also  as  graceful  and  beautiful  tran- 
scripts of  Nature,  when  her  grace  and  beauty  are  felt  and  appreciated  by  all.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  '^finc  frenzy  "  in  his  glances  '*  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to 
heaven  ;  "  but  there  is  ample  proof  of  the  depth  of  his  worship,  and  the  fulness  of 
his  affection  for  all  the  objects  which  "  nature's  God"  has  made  graceful  and  fruitful. 

He  was  ever  gentle  and  kindly,  and  meek  and  humble — in  verse ;  holy  and  tran- 
quillising  was  the  influence  he  obtained  by  associating  with  the  Muses.  It  was  only 
in  prose  he  was  harsh,  uncompromising,  and  bitter ;  yet  in  his  criticisms  there  was 
always  evidence  of  a  sound  heart — of  a  nature  like  the  Highland  breezes  he  loved  to 
breast — keen,  biting,  but  healthy  ;  often  most  invigorating  when  most  severe,  but  to 
be  safely  encountered  only  by  those  whose  stamina  was  unquestionable. 

On  the  banks  of  Windermere  he  had  his  "  full  fling  "  of  **  animal  delights  " — 
racing,  leaping,  wrestling,  boxing,  fishing,  boating,  and  cock-fighting — one  of  the 
sports  in  which  our  not  far-off  ancestors  indulged  as  the  **  manly  "  English.  And  if 
there  be  ample  testimony  to  his  lofty  genius  and  social  worth,  there  is  certainly  quite 
as  much  to  uphold  the  declaration  of  one  of  his  comrades  for  a  time : — ''  It  was  a' 
life  an'  murth  amang  us  as  lang  as  Professor  Wilson  was  at  Wasd'le  Heed." 

He  dearly  loved  the  gentle  craft  of  the  angler.  Dogs  were  his  familiar  friends, 
but  so  were  other  animals.  From  the  horse  to  the  spider  they  were  objects  of  study 
that  gave  him  pleasure — generally  healthy  pleasure,  but  sometimes  pleasure  that  was 
not  so.     He  had  large  humanity — earnest  love  of  all  things  in  nature.     For  dogs  his 
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Klbrtion  wns  inteniie,  and  m»n^  cnriona  illnstntlive  nnecdotes  ore  told  of  tbat  passion. 
Etpocially  be  loved  all  tbings  tbat  needed  belp.  For  nearly  eleven  years  he  kept  in 
his  room  ft  spsrrow  be  bad  found,  scarcely  fiedj^ed,  on  his  door-step.  Wbo  tbat  has 
Kid  CBO  havo  forgotten  hia  terrific  annthema  ngainat  those  wbo  were  more  than  sus- 
peotcil  of  haWng  poisoned  bis  dog  Bruute,  in  revenge  for  his  awful  deDunciation  of 
Ili0s«  wbo  bad  '!  patrouieeil  "  the  butchers  Hare  and  Burke  ? 

Yet  there  is  Dhuiidant  evidence  that  the  fierce  leopard  of  "  Maga  "  could  be  aft 
geotle  OK  a  lamb — that  the  giant  could  use  a  giant's  strength  as  tenderly  as  a  yonng  ( 
mother  narsing  her  firstborn.    Let  us  picture  the  Professor  as  he  was  seen  out)  day, 
long  after  the  period  to  whidi  I  am  now  leXerring,  with  a  carter's  whip  in  hia  hand. 


walking  beside  a  miserable  horse  through  Edinburgh  streeta.     Ha  had  released  the  ] 
uuiua]  from  a  hrutt,'  far  mnrti  worthless,  bad  nnhamessed  bim  from  a  cart  fbll  of  coal 
upHt  the  coal  into  the  street,  given  the  carter  one  blow,  and  promised  him  another, 
and  laft  the  fellow,  utterly  nntoniBhed,  "  gaping  wide-moatbod, "  and  speechless,  as  ba 
feBow*d  the  horse  to  the  charge  of  the  police. 

Not witbatao ding  bis  somewhat  perilous  altracliona,  he  found  a  wife  worthy  of 
Ua.  Hiss  Jane  Penny  was  "  the  belle  of  the  Lake  district "— ^s  good  as  she  was 
bMatiftal — "  whom  be  had  fieusibility  to  love,  ambition  to  attempt,  and  skill  to  win." 
InSUy,  1811,  ho  married.  In  1615  be  was  cslkd  to  the  Scoltisb  Bar,  having  quitted 
**  daftr  sycamore-sbaltercd  Klluray  "  in  eon g-rijii once  of  a  breach  of  trust  on  the  part 
of  a  "guardian"  tbat  deprived  bim  of  nearly  all  his  property. 

Ellany  ia  a  nest  in  the  midst  of  mountains,  in  an  elevated  dell  surrounded  by 
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foregroands  of  gT>eat  beaatr.  s^sqnesiend  And  secluded,  eornminding  liews  of  snr- 
passing  loveliDe&s  mnd  of  exceeding  grandeur.  The  sight  is  at  ODce  gncefiil  and 
magiii£cer.t.  and  no  marvel  that  the  poet  loved  it  with  his  whole  heart.  This  is 
De  QiuDcey's  description  of  Eilerav : — "  Within  a  bow-shot  of  each  other  may  be 
foand  stations  of  the  deepest  seclusion,  fenced  in  by  verdmoos  heists,  and  present- 
ing a  limited  mTcDC  of  beauty — deep,  solemn,  noiseless,  seveidv  sequestered — and 
other  stations  oi  a  masniidceDce  so  corseous  as  lew  estates  in  this  island  can  boast, 
and.  of  those  few,  (vrbaps  none  in  such  close  connection  with  a  dwelling-hoase. 
Stepping  out  from  the  very  windows  of  the  drawing-room,  yon  find  yourself  on  a 
terrace,  which  gives  you  the  feeling  of  a  *  s{«calar  height '  snch  as  yon  might  expect 
on  Ararat,  or  more  appropriately  conceive  on  '  Athos  seen  finom  Samothnee.'  **  Mrs. 
Gordon  adds  that  **  Windermere  is  best  seen  from  EUeray — every  point  and  bay, 
island  and  cove,  ivir::  there  unveiled.'* 

The  cottage  is  cow  denudtrd  oi  its  *'  profdsion  of  jasmine,  clematis,  and  honey- 
suckle." The  trellis  no  longer  *'  cla>;er^>  with  wild  roses."  but  the  gigantic  syca- 
more still  dourishcs.  and  overshadows  the  lowly  dwelling  that  was  so  long  the 
home  of  the  poet.  He  dearly  loved  that  tree.  *'  Never  in  this  well-wooded 
world."  he  writes.  "  not  even  in  the  davs  of  the  Druids,  could  there  have  been 
soch  another."  "  Oh.  sweetest  and  shadiest  of  all  sycamores,  we  love  thee  above  all 
other  trees!" 

Not  far  off  was  Keswick,  where  the  high-souled  Southey  lived,  and  Rydal,  where 
great  Wordsworth  communed  i^ith  Nature.  Thither,  as  to  a  cool  fountain,  came  the 
man  in  his  buoyant  and  hearty  youthhood  :  there  his  favourite  pursuits  were  to  the 
full  enjoyed.  He  h:id  "a  deet  <>i  yachts "  on  the  lake.  He  excelled  in  all  manly 
exercises  and  deld  <p^>rts :  on  road,  deld.  flood,  fx»t.  or  horseback,  he  was  equally  at 
home.  In  wrestlLug  he  h;id  few  eqa;Js.  being,  as  a  professor  of  the  "  noble  art  of 
self-defence  "  described  him.  "  a  vera  bad  un  to  lick."  * 

In  the  summer  oi  !>»>.>  I  paid  a  visit  to  Elleray.  to  the  cottage  in  which  he  dwelt 
duiiu^  the  rarlier  part  >'t'  his  residence  in  the  district,  and  to  the  comparatively 
sum(tuv'ii>  hou<c  he  luil:.  and  which  was  aftern-ards  tor  many  years  his  home. 

i>« r; ••■  It h  ■  bii'  *y -•  a 3i»  r**  ■  > f  •  >« itt  HUi. 
A*  .i  \*.  <nuii;«i  -.a  WindienueR  b*ii;w.'* 

It  oivupies  a  oonimacdii-g  site  abtn-e  the  ea.stem  bank  of  Windermere,  and  near  to 
the  pioLiiresque  town  of  Bow  cess  :  coDsequectiy.  the  views  are  supremely  grand  and 
beaii::t\;I.  There  are  maty  houses  all  aboas  it  now.  A  railway  terminus  discharges 
its  caru:o  thrice  a  day  c!t.^>e  :o  ihe  ;ra:e  thai  lea^is  to  the  weil -wooded  grounds  of  the 
'*  ajacsioD."  aii-i  jTur-aMy  the  ni^^hticciles  an-i  cushat  doves  have  been  chased  from 
the  iocalitv.     U  wou'.-l  ii*>  d«^abt  .rneve  :he  »^rea:  Nature-lover  to  hear  the  shriekioi; 


•  rh»»  z^ltiZMT  i*  FU«riT*'M  tiim  i  -tn^ry  ■•£  •.he  rr"ipsw?r.  N'.'  L'ubtnuuiT  -oich  ftcries are  rife  in  the B«wlibo«ir- 
h«-«>l.  U'?  'liiiJ  .'h  t;i«rn-rt»i  •  •  »;•  rrer**.  "-«pThi.Ts»  •.■.!  darhc  i;orr.?r»  ir^  trtmp*  the  vbule  of  tbvm.  H«»  led  Xiiem.  xn*'* 
his  -«»:ti;iLr-r'.-«.  ni.  -.i"  uTii  :<r  •  :ii-  ;  «i.  y*  m..  '.<  ».k»^'.'  riie  li.njr.  pur  'be  key  mtu  hm  pocket,  lad  told  tbem  to  wf  to.  '  Hie 
i:*-r  tni.'t'itr  rbi^y  w<'.-  •  i- .  ii!  '  '  i:r!»:i4':i  liis  -itil^rirt  lttii  uiil  "pnuound"  'Wieime.  At  Im^tli  one  oi  tbt>in 
..•fi»I»^l  t..*UiC.  -li'.'ri^'i.tj  ..-,  ^  ;t  7  i.^  ,  e^  i::.i  \V:I.m  n  >il  Pw  iiv«'  -^et  apoa  him  togvcher  tibeii  4»  he  lay  i-ii  th* 
f  rvuiitL,  «ixii  wuid  ■.->:itjiul;.  xl'<m  k:J^^ii  u-'n.,  Ijut  tixxi  '.lis  Hfrvna^^  bunt  in  the  liuur.  dUMiroabid  oo  ~ 
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"  whistl« "  in  their  8t«Hd ;    bat  there  are  eatae  tbiage  even  eivtl  engineers  cannot 
destroy  :  the  oatlook  from  the  hall-ttour  at  Ellerny  is  one  of  them. 

Mn.  Hroinnit  Ihns  wrilcH  nf  £lleray : — "  I  uever  saw  nny  landsRApe  bearing  so 
tnurnphaot  »  chumcUr.  The  Iiouse,  which  is  bciintifut,  Heenis  built  as  if  Id  overlook 
M>m«  ftdtj  pngoant,  sometbiDg  like  the  Venetian  Bplcndour  of  old,  ou  the  glonuiu 
bke  bene  nth. " 

In   1817 — a  memorable  year  for  letters — whb   commenced    the  publication  of 

hjH4KkinMtd'*  Mnijminf,  no  iiiHeparRltly  linkeil  with  the  ntime  of  Wilson  from  its  birth 

Llo  hia  ilMlh.     The  Kiiiubiir-ili  Herira'  was  then  in  its  prime.     To  tbnt  work  Wilson 

'  contriboted  one  article — hie  first  and  hia  last — a  review  of  Dyron  ',  but  the  Tories 

)  a  powerful  party  in  Edinburgh,  and   some  of  them  resolved  that  the  Whigs 

Bbould  not  have  it  "  all  their  own  way." 

One  of  two  «bo  snggested  the  idea  to  Mr.  William  Blackwood,  an  enterprising 
Lpablisber  in  Edinlmrgb,  wan  Thomas  Pkikole.  "  a  pleasant  poet,"  who  uflorwiirda 
■  '•migrated  to  South  Africa,  from  which  be  subseqaently  returned,  and  became  »dtt»r 
I  at  the  FrufUhijtK  Ojferimi,  one  of  the  annuals,  published  first  by  Lupton  Relfe,  a 
I  bookseller  in  C[>ruhill,  and  afterwards  by  Smith  and  Elder. 

1  knew  Priugle  somewhat  intimately.    He  was  a  kindly  and  courtcons  gentleman, 

r  with  limited  literary  power,  but  with  mnch  taste  and  feeling  for  literature  and  for 

What  was  his  occupation  at  the  Cape   1  cannot  say.     He  could  not  have  been 

I  U  "  effective  settler,"  for  ho  was  lame — ho  lame,  indeed,  as  to  he  compelled  to  use 

I  a  cnit«b.     His  politics  got  him  into  "  a  scrnpe  "  with  the  nuthoritios  at  Capo  Town. 

I  H«  wa»  compelled  to  quit  the  colony,  and  Hlrovc  to  tixiflt  as  an  author  in  hondon, 

KitborD  not  long  afterwards  he  died.    Those  who  desire  to  know  more  of  him  may  read 

I  Us  **  Karralivo  of  a  Rrsidenon  in  South  Africa."     1  pnbliithed  some  of  bis  stnty 

from  and  poems  In   the  Briliifh  Miujaziiie.  a  work  I  then  conducted.     Thuy  were 

iTcr,  I  believe.  collecleJ. 

The  firit  number  of  the  litHfihurgh  M-mlhlff  Mai/itniu  was  issued  by  Mr.  Black- 

IvoAd  in  April,  1H17.     Its  infancy  was  we»k  and  unpromising.     Mi  nun  ders  landings 

libaving  anson   between    Itlackwond   and    the  then   editors — Messrs.  ClegborD  and 

l^itigls — they  withdrew.     The  title  was  changed,  and  in  October,  1817,  was  issned 

F'filiintirDij<rii  Kdinbiiri/h  Miitja;inr.     It  began  in  a  storm ;  a  ferocious  spirit  influenced 

the  leatling  writers  from  the  first.     "  The  Klohawks  of  the  press,"  as  Lady  Morgan 

■Aerwanls  styled  tlicm,  produced  Biimothiof;!  like  a  shudder,  and  excited  an  amount 

of  wrath  scarcely  conceivable  nowadays  ;  for  there  wna  sncb  abundant  evidence  of 

high  ability  in  all  it*  departmt^nts,  that  na  one  could  despise,  however  much  be 

hated.     Later  in  its  bitilory,  Loigb  Hunt,  la  the  LiUral.  described  its  writers  as  "  a 

troop  of  Yahoos,  or  a  tribe  of  satyrs,"  "  adoring  DIackwood  as  some  Indian  tribes  do 

tlmdovil!* 

It  aoou  became  more  than  a  suspicion  that  Wilson,  if  not  the  editor,  was,  at  all 
•veols,  ■  principal  contributor.  He  was  like  an  athlete  in  the  arena,  dashing  at  a 
soem  at  once ;  striking  now  here,  now  tbure ;  wounding  alike  friends  and  foes ; 
hMdl<«i  where  be  struck,  or  who  fell  beneath  his  blows  ;  while  "  even  in  his  Gcreeat 
moods  ha  wu  olive  to  pity,  tenderness,  and  humour,"  and  would  have  been  the  first 
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to  heal  the  wounds  be  inflicted.  The  magazine  prospered,  and  has  ever  since  main- 
tained its  high  repute.  It  was  famous,  and  it  was/i^ar^,  and  Wilson  was  assailed — 
not  without  show  of  reason — as  a  reprobate  and  a  moral  assassin. 

It  is  known  that  one  of  Wilson's  closest  allies  in  the  conduct  of  Blaehcood 
was  John  Gibson  Lockhart,  the  son-in-law  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the  successor  of 
Gifford  in  the  editorship  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  The  personal  appearance  of  Lock- 
hart  was  familiar  to  all  habitues  of  society  reception-rooms  in  London.  Neither  in 
aspect  nor  manner,  in  mind  nor  in  character,  had  he  aught  of  the  genial  nature,  the 
utter  unselfishness,  the  large  and  universal  sympathy,  of  his  friend  Wilson.  Indeed, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  two  men  so  utterly  dissimilar. 

This  is  the  portrait  of  Lockhart  in  Mrs.  Gordon's  Life  of  her  father,  Professor 
Wilson  : — ''  His  pale  olive  complexion  had  something  of  a  Spanish  character  in  it 
that  accorded  well  with  the  sombre,  or  rather,  melancholy,  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance ;  his  thin  lips,  compressed  beneath  a  smile  of  habitual  sarcasm,  promised  no 
genial  reponse  to  the  wai*mer  emotions  of  the  heart :  cold,  haughty,  supercilious  in 
manner,  he  seldom  won  love."  He  is  described  by  other  authorities  as  *'  systematic, 
cool,  and  circumspect :"  "  when  he  armed  himself  for  conflict  it  was  with  a  fell  and 
deadly  determination :"  ''no  thrill  of  compassion  ever  held  back  his  hand  when  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  strike."  In  Edinburgh  he  received  the  cognomen  of  '*  the 
Scorpion."  His  friend  Wilson — through  the  mouth  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd — described 
him  *'  wi'  a  pale  face,  and  a  black  to6zy  head,  but  an  e'e  like  an  eagle's,  and  a  sort 
o'  lauch  about  the  screwed-up  mouth  o'  him  that  fules  ca'ed  no  canny,  for  they 
couldna  thole  the  meaning  o't."  In  ''  Peter's  Letters  "  he  thus  pictures  himself : — 
**  His  features  are  regular  and  quite  definite  in  their  outline :  his  forehead  is  well 
advanced,  and  largest  in  the  region  of  observation  and  perception."  He  protests 
against  its  being  supposed  that  his  play  of ''  fancy  is  to  gratify  a  sardonic  bitterness, 
or  to  nourish  a  sour  and  atrabilious  spirit."  He  was  young  then,  and  hoping  to  find 
there  were  better  things  in  literature  than  satire.  He  did  not  find  it,  because  he  did 
not  seek  for  it. 

Certainly  he  was  a  strikingly  handsome  man  :  tall  and  slight,  with  abundant  dark 
hair  on  a  head  well  set  on  his  shoulders,  and  with  features  ''  finely  cut ; "  but  on  his 
face  there  was  a  perpetual  sneer,  as  if  he  grudged  humanity  a  virtue.* 

Blackwood,  the  eminent  bibliopole,  so  often  the  mark  of  assailants  as  merciless 
as  were  those  who  upheld  him,  Wilson  describes  as  ''a  perfectly  honourable  and 
honest  man."  I  saw  him  often  during  his  brief  visits  to  London,  and  once  in  his 
shop  in  Edinburgh.  We  were  invited  to  his  house — an  invitation  circumstances 
compelled  us  to  postpone  ;  and  on  a  subsequent  visit  to  Edinburgh  he  had  been 
removed  from  earth.  He  was  a  plain  man,  somewhat  burly  of  form  ;  of  his  shrewd 
intelligence  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  he  did  not  convey  the  idea  of  an  intellectual 


•  Lockhart  died  at  Ahbotsford  on  the  26th  of  November,  1854,  a  few  months  only  after  his  friend  Wilson;  he 
is  buried  in  Drybiirgh  Abbey,  "  at  the  feet  of  his  great  father-in-law."  He  was  bom  in  the  Manse  of  Cambasnethan, 
on  the  14th  of  July,  1794-hi8  father  being  minister  of  the  pari*«h— and  married,  in  18'JO,  Sophia,  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  By  lior  he  hnd  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  son  died  young ;  and  so  perished  the  linml  repre- 
sentatives («f  the  great  Scottish  bnrd.  The  daughter  married  Mr.  Hope,  who  took  the  name  at  Soott ;  and,  happily, 
there  are  children  of  that  marriage. 
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nan  ;  neither,  I  believe,  did  lie  ever  aBSume  U>  1)0  one.  But  be  was  a  mitn  of 
vtnmg  will ;  he  did  not  he§iUte  to  "  cut  dowu  "  evea  the  papers  of  Wilson,  and 
wu  tlie  only  "  real  editor"  of  tbe  magazine  in  tbe  day  of  its  strenjitb.  He  died  in 
Seplemlier,  1854.  esteemed,  respected,  wd  beloved  by  those  nlio  knew  liim  best,  and 
liT  tioae  more  than  his  constant  ally  and  perpetual  trnst.  Proffssor  Wilson. 

In  16'J0  John  Wilson  obtained  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
r  EdiD burgh,  and  was  thuncoforth  known  as  "  Professor  Wilson ; "  not,  as  wa8  ta 
lluTfl  boen  expected,  without  strennous  opposition.     His  encmiea  (and  he  had  eunedl 
llbein)  attacked  tbe  moral  character  of  the  candidate  for  the  chair  of  Morn]  PhUo- i| 
'  lopby,  but  iu  that  they  failed  ;  there  he  was,  as  Mrs.  Grant,  of  Laggan,  wrote,    ' 
"  in\-ulne Table."     He  bad  twenty-one  votes  out  of  thirty,  notwithstanding  bU  the 
•flbrta  of  political  and  personal  foes. 

Thenceforward  he  gave  free  vent  to  tbe  more  lovoable  qnalities  of  bis  natuni,  tba 
[  imtpoaritigs  of  bis  goncrons  son!,  bis  earnest  sympathy  with  the  yoang  whom  Jt 
J  become  hU  duty  to  arm  fur  the  battle  of  hfe .  One  of  his  pupils  describes  "  his  grand 
f  »&d  noble  form  excited  into  bold  and  passionate  action  ;  his  manly  and  eloqueol 
voieo  (onnding  forth  its  stirring  utternnoes  with  all  tbe  atruuge  and  fitfnl  cadence 
.  mastc  (juite  peculiar  to  itself" — "  with  eye,  hand,  voice,  and  soul,  bearing  bis 
Klidienoe  with  him."  Thns  writes  another: — "The  tremuloite  npper  lip,  curving 
I  every  wave  of  thought  or  hint  of  passion,  and  the  golden-grey  hair  floating  on 
[  Ibe  old  man's  migfaty  shoulders — if,  indeed,  that  could  be  called  ago  which  seemed 
I  bnt  tbe  immortality  of  a  more  majestic  youth." 

Id  after  years  his  writings  wore  chiefly  limited  to  his  contribntions  to  liUtckirood. 
"  Ha  became."  writes  bis  daughter,  in  her  most  pious  and  most  boiuitirul  "  Life," 
*'  identified  with  its  character,  its  aims,  &n<]  it«  interests."     And  iu  1B28  he  was  in 
■  position  again  to  reside  at  EUeray  ;  to  enjoy  again  its  wood^  and  walks,  "  bis  idlt    , 
lime  not  idly  spent "  beside  the  banks  of  the  lake,  rod  in  hand  ;  to  look  npon  t 
I  bills  he  loved ;  to  see  the  snow  in  summer  on  the  mountain -lops.     Here  he  b»i.% 

od  hi*  joyous  and  energetic  youth,  wbcn  animal  strength  and  animal  spirits  v 
I ** ovar- boiling,"  so  to  speak;   and  thither,  when  advancing  age  had  matured  his 
Ljodgmant  and  enbduod  his  passions,  when — 


ba  wmt.  with  as  full  a  lovo  of  Nature  as  ever,  to  enjoy  the  abundant  gifts  of  which 
■he  it  no  laviah  in  that  most  lovely  locality. 

In  1887  his  beloved  wife  died,  "leaving  the  world  thenceforward  to  him  daricJ 
and  dreary."     Cannot  wc  hoar  his  voice  "  tremulous  with  emotion,"  as  he  m«t  hii  I 

ItloM,  ■■  with  a  depressed  and  solemn  spirit,"  murmuring,  "  Pardon  me,  but  sinM>] 
wa  lost  met  I  have  been  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death."  And  ba  won  4 
*'  weejiera" — badges  of  mouming—on  lus  sleeves  until  he  received  his  own  nunmoiui  | 
In  Join  her.* 


k 


at  Ur*,WilaMi.«y*-''Ou  iilu^  [tan  uil  jcnUf  gi 
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One  event  connected  with  this  period  of  his  life  is  especially  remembered  mi  "  the 
Jjakes.**  In  1825,  George  Canning,  writing  to  Scott,  hopes  he  will  join  a  party  on 
the  banks  of  Windermere  (where  he  was  visiting  Mr.  Bolton,  at  Storr*8  Hall),*  and 
lie  addH,  *'  Our  friend  the  Professor  (who  is  Admiral  of  the  Lakes)  will  fit  oat  his 
whole  flotilla  and  fire  all  his  guns  in  honoar  of  your  arrival."  Scott  went,  and 
Wordsworth  was  of  the  party.  The  weather  was  brilliant ;  so  was  the  company, 
eftpecially  by  moonlight.  Fifty  barges,  gay  with  banners  and  fair  ladies,  formed  the 
cortege ;  music  and  merry  songs  came  from  each  one  of  them,  as  the  flotilla  made  its 
way  among  the  islands  ;  while  the  shores  were  lined  with  enthusiastic  spectators, 
whose  perpetual  cheers  were  echoed  by  the  mountains. 

That  grand  event  occurred  in  August,  1825 ;  a  record  of  it  will  be  found  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  in  those  of  Wordsworth,  t 

So  late  as  1848  Wilson  was  at  Elleray ;  but  il-had  lost  its  charm — the  beloved  of 
his  heart  bad  been  called  to  a  better  home  ;  he  complained  of  "its  silence  and  lone- 
liness," and  did  not  remain  there  long  before  he  quitted  it  for  ever.  In  1850  he  was 
'*  breaking  up  ;  *'  strength  was  gradually  decaying  ;  \  he  grew  meditative  and  solemn. 
Occasionally  there  were  glimpses  of  bis  old  self,  when  he  ''  strolled  "  beside  the  banks 
of  Docbart,  rod  in  hand  (the  use  of  one  hand  bad  gone),  and  rejoiced  to  see  it  had 
not  quite  lost  its  cunning,  as  be  transferred  to  his  basket  the  trout  from  the  stream. 

His  work  was  drawing  to  a  close  ;  be  resigned  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
and  prepared  for  the  coming  change  ;  '*  the  head  grew  sick,  and  the  heart  faint ; "  he 
remained  altogether  '*  within  doors  ;"  '*  something  of  a  settled  melancholy  rested  on 
his  spirit ; "  be  seldom  spoke,  and  did  not  often  smile.  Fully  conscious  of  his 
altered  state,  **  my  mind  is  going — I  feel  it,"  he  sadly  said. 

Now  and  then  be  rallied,  '*  presenting  a  serene  and  beautiful  picture  of  calm  and 
genial  old  age."  There  were  yet  thoughts  fcr  his  duties,  and  one  of  his  latest  labours 
— when  he  moved  with  difficulty,  when  his  feet  were  feeble  and  unsteady,  and  the 
foreshadow  of  death  was  over  him — was  to  drive  into  Edinburgh  to  give  his  vote 
for  Thomas  Babington  Macaalay,  then  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  the  city 
—a  Whig — a  political  opponent  all  his  life. 

But  as  bis  good  and  devoted  daughter,  his  biographer,  writes, — **  He  humbly 
looked  in  the  coming  days  of  darkness  for  the  light  that  rises  to  the  upright,  and 
hopefully  awaited  the  summons  that  should  call  him  to  rest  from  his  labours,  and 
enter  into  the  joy  of  bis  Lord." 

The  final  summons  did  not  find  him  reluctant  to  obey  it.  His  fishing  tackle  lay 
scattered  near  bim,  and  it  pleased  bim  to  arrange  bis  flies  ;  but  his  Bible  was  ever  at 
bis  bedside,  and  was  read  to  bim,  morning  and  evening,  when  he  was  no  longer  able 
to  read  it  himself. 


•  Mr.  Bolton  was  an  cstimaWo  and  miioh-rospoctod  merchant  of  Liverpool :  he  had  commanded  one  of  the 
regimrntH  of  voluntwn*,  and  was  usually  called  (V»l(»ncl  Bolton. 

t  To  tliii«  nuMuorablc  Kocne  Wibnm  makes  but  little  n^fei-encc ;  yet  it  might  have  moved  his  pen.  HoafterwaTdi, 
liowcver,  icferreil  to  Wordsworth  there  : — "The  niemor>'  of  that  bright  day  retuma,  when  Virindennere  glittered 
with  tdl  her  miiIm  in  Iinnour  of  the  great  northern  minstrel,  and  of  him,  the  eloquent,  whose  lipa  ore  now  mute  in 
diwt.    MethinkH  we  nee  his  smile  benign,  that  we  he;ir  his  voice,  silver  sweet." 

X  Just  then  lie  rot'civ*-*!  a  pension  from  the  Crown  of  £.'Mk>  a  year,  an  intimation  to  thnt  effect  having  been 
eonveyed  to  him  by  Ijord  John  Hum>>c11,  the  noble  lord  expres^ing  a  desire  that  the  intelligence  might  be  oonununi 
uuted  to  him  "  in  such  u  uumuer  as  may  bo  most  agreeable  to  his  feelings." 


It  csmc  at  leniilh — it  cnme  at  iuidni(;ht,  jnet  as  a  Sabbath-dfty  bad  pused.  Jnst 
•a  Ibe  clock  eUiKik  twetvt;  tlie  miglity  heart  was  etill.  as  if  in  answer  to  bis  prayer 
MU«r«d  long  years  buforo — 


which  he  hnd  long 
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eome  rtiirty-6ve  years  ago,  when  the  eulijcet  was  first  broaclied  by  ■  Mr.  Conlai 
I  had  the  Batisfaction  carDCEtiy  to  advocate  the  movement  (in  the  Momin/f  JtmrtMl, 
of  which  I  was  for  a  time  the  editor),  it  tncuuntered  bitter  hostility,  ts  a  laovsnanl 
that  wae  hoetlle  to  the  well-being  of  Eocioty,  fatal  to  the  intereete  of  the  Chureb,  uid. 
indeed,  cmtre  la  vilure.  At  that  lime  Pere-lB-CLiiiee  was  the  only  barial-groDnd  in 
Europe  that  invited  lovers  of  the  pictiu'esqae ;  and  no  visitor  to  Pbtib  ever  lirft  it 
without  seeing  that — its  leading  attraction.     Yet  to  induce  imitators  in  England  wat. 


fur  a  long  -while,  nphill  work  ;  those  who  advocated  the  l 
as  not  only  un-English,  but  an ti -Christian. 

If  in  England  the  feeling  was  strong,  we  may  imagine  it  must  havA  been  «v«ii 
stronger  in  Scotland,  where  "time-honoured"  prt^'udiues  have  ever  taken  deopcr 
root.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  departures  from  rules  of  the  "  good  old  timuii "  on 
which  society  has  to  be  congratulated. 

But  his  fellow-countrymen  raided  a  monument  to  his  memory ;  I  givo  an  engraving 
of  it.  It  was  erected  hy  public  suhecriptiou ;  and  the  statue,  in  bronze,  tea  tutl 
high,  ie  the  work  of  Sir.  John  Steel,  li.S.A.    It  is  tbns  doscrlbcd  by  the  pen  of  a 
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loving  friend  : — "  The  car^lesB  ease  of  Professor  Wilson's  ordinary  dress  is  adopted. 

with  Marcoly  a  toncli  of  artistic  license,  in  the  Btntuo  ;  a  plaid,  which  he  was  in  the 

froquent  habit  of  wearing,  supplies  the  needful  fulds  of  drapery,  and  the  trunk  of  a 

I  palm-tree  givee  a  rest  to  the  figure,  while  it  iudicatea,  commemoralively,  his  prlueipal 

1  potftical  work.     The  liou-like  head  and  fui.'e,  fcill  of  nieutol  and  maeeuUr  power, 

*  thrown  slightly  upward  and  backward,  express  fervid  and  impulsive  genius  evolving 

llaelf  in  free  and  fruitful  thought,  the  glow  of  poetical  iuepiration  auiioating  every 

featnrv.     The  figure  tall,  uiassive,  athleliu  ;  the  hands — the  right  grasping  a  jiod,  at 

e  time  Hatching  the  plaid  that  haofss  across  the  chest,  the  left  resting  negli- 

g«iilly  on  the  leaves  of  a  half-oiien  mauuHcript ;  the  limbs  loosely  planted,  yet  firm  and 

I  vigorous — all  correspond  with  the  grandly- elevated  expression  of  the  countennnco." 

I  This  description  brings  the  man  vividly  before  us.     The  statue  stands  in  one  of  the 

I  Kreat  thoroughfares — in  Princes  Street — and  adjoins  the  "  Institution  "  in  the  city  of  . 

I  Edinburgh. 

But  the  beet  monument  to  the  memory  of  Professor  Wilson  are  the  two  volumM  I 
1  nf  Homoira  written  and  compiled  by  his  dnu  ghter,  Mrs.  Gordon.     They  are  charn: 
I  teourd*  of  bis  active,  energetic,  hnay,  and  useful  life,  written  in  a  spirit  of  devoted 
I  aflWtiou  and  genuine  piety.    That  is  not  strange,  for  if  he  was  loved  almost  to  adora- 
tion by  those  who  knew  him  only  afar  olf,  intense  mast  have  Iwun  the  feeling  with 
which  he  waa  regarded  by  those  who  were  «f  his  household,  and  who  were  portions 
of  his  great  heart. 


I  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

Or  Si»  W*i,TKii  Scott  I  knew  so  lilUe  that  1  am  barely  jastified  in  introducing  him 
lain  these  ■'  Memories."  I  saw  him  but  tnice :  first  in  18'27  or  1826,  at  an  eihibi- 
tioD  of  Baydon's  pictures,  and  I  was  then  and  there  introduced  to  the  "  great 
unknown;"  fur  suoh,  at  that  time,  he  in  one  sense  was.  I  had  previously  corre- 
•pobdod  with  him,  however ;  and  he  did  not  consider  me  altogether  a  stranger.  1 
•MB  a4  tbia  moment  to  feel  the  cordial  pressure  of  the  hand  he  gave  mu,  and  to 
haar  hi*  words  of  gracious  recognition.  Scott  was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Lockhart, 
Ilia  Bon-in-law,  of  whom  I  havo  spoken  in  the  Memory  of  Wilson. 

Scott  waa  then  at  the  snnimit  of  fame  :  subsequently  it  was  a  downward  path.   1 
e  was  known  throoghout  the  world  :  his  books  were  rvnd  in  every  langnag*  \ 
d  man :  the  mask  had  been  removed  ;  for  the  secret  of  the  great  magician 
a  divulged  by  a  calamity  that  compelled  him  to  work  in  harness  till  he  died  :  over- 
r-worked,  the  brain  gave  way  I     It  is  a  sad  picture — that  which  haa  been 
)  ua— of  broken  spirits,  disappointed  hopes,  vain  ambition,  mental  and 
J  sufferings—all  his  gatherings  from  hfe  before  he  rested  in  his  grave. 
r  Incident  of  his  Uterary  career  u  known :  his  aarvelluus  industry,  his 
tpplicktion,  hia  continual  study,  his  lahonr  at  dry  technical  pursuits,  hii 
ftojjf  biibtts,  hia  rigid  morality,   his    avoidance  of  all    unhealthy  exoiteuents — 
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these  are  the  keys,  no  less  than  his  vast  and  comprehensive  genius,  to  the  sneceas  he 
achieved,  when  volume  after  volume  issued  from  the  press ;  so  that  hetween  the 
year  1802.  when  his  first  hook  was  printed,  and  the  year  1880,  when  his  last 
appeared,  he  had  actually  written  almost  as  many  volumes  as  there  were  months  in 
all  these  vears. 

The  person  of  Scott  has  heen  so  frequently  described  as  to  be  almost  as  familiar 
as  his  novels  or  his  poems. 

The  other  occasion  on  which  I  saw  *'  the  great  magician  '*  was  at  the  house  of 
Allan  Cunningham. 

I  can  readily  recall  the  robust  and  hearty  frame  of  the  man ;  his  lofty  forehead, 
broad  too,  but  losing  its  breadth  in  its  remarkable  height ;  his  keen  yet  kindly  grey 
eyes ;  and  his  firm  yet  pleasant  mouth,  easy  to  smile,  yet  evidencing  indomitable 
will.  He  disap(H)inted  no  one ;  his  manner  was  peculiarly  gracious ;  the  very 
humblest  of  his  fellow  labourers  was  at  ease  with  him  at  once ;  it  was  kindness  with- 
out the  weight  of  condescension,  and  counsel  without  the  burden  of  advice.  No  man 
better  understood  that  maxim  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  '*  Politeness  is  benevolence  in 
trifles.*'  All  who  had  intercourse  with  him,  either  personally  or  by  letter,  mingled 
regard  with  resi>ect,  and  affection  with  veneration."^ 

AVhat  a  debt  is  owing  to  him  by  mankind !  a  debt  that  will  accumulate  as  gene- 
rations after  generations  yet  to  come,  profit  by  his  superhuman  labours — creations  of 
genius  that  teach  and  inculcate  chivalric  honour,  homely  virtue,  and  eternal  truth — 

**  Cothinir  tiw  p«)i»ble  and  X\»  &milMr, 
In  golden  exbftUtion*  of  the  d^vn." 
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Thxrs  was  another  **  man  of  mark  "  of  whom  I  knew  but  little,  meeting  him,  indeed, 
only  in  genoml  society.  The  fiu-- famed  editor  of  the  EdMburyk  R^riew  had  a  few 
friends — firm  and  staunch  and  loving  friends — and  very  many  foes.  Some  of  them 
he  wilfully  and  wantonly  made  so  :  others  he  did  not  understand,  and  therefore  mis- 
represented :  others  he  rightly  and  conscientiously  condemned,  and  roused  into  bitter 
and  irrational  hostilitv. 

There  are  several  word-portraits  of  him  :  I  will  endeavour  to  bring  them  together. 
I  find  the  best  of  them  in  the  .NVm*  Monthly  Magazine  in  1831,  during  my  editorship, 
but  1  cannot  say  who  gave  it. 

**  He  is  oi  low  stature,  but  his  figure  is  elegant  and  well  proportioned.  The  face 
is  rather  elougatevl,  the  chin  deficient,  the  mouth  w^eil  formed,  with  a  mingled  expres- 
sion oi  determiuation.  sentiment,  and  arch  mocker\' :  the  no6e  is  slightly  curved ;  the 
eye  is  the  most  peeuli:ur  feature  of  the  countenance  :  it  is  large  and  sparkling.  He 
has  two  tones  in  his  voice — the  one  h;irsh  and  gnAting.  the  other  rich  and  clear.** 


*  It  va«  A  iHXv  tiukv  who  hx:  ^  dteraucter  ^ki»c  :— "  Sir  Wjltvr  tpcuks  to  evtry  ana  m  if  kt  vcre  hii  biood 
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Loekbaii  Uias  picturod  him  in  "  Peter's  Letters  : " — "  JeR'rey  is  a  very  short  aud 
v«ry  active- 1 uokiiig  mun,  witb  ati  iippcaruuce  of  extniordiuary  vivacity  in  nil  his 
motions  and  gestures ; "  his  hiiir  thick  aii<l  wiry,  lips  firm,  "  Lut  they  tremhie  nnd 
Lnbnilo,  ev«ii  when  bronght  close  together,  in  euuh  a  way  as  to  give  the  idea  of  an 
lintenae  uever-coasltig  pluy  of  mind ;  there  ii>  a  delir.uto  kind  of  enecr  always  upon 
Ho  adds,  "  WliHl  speaking  thiugB  are  his  eyes  1  "  "  When  troubled,  how 
I.  they  beau,  flash  opon  fla^h  I "  Jefl'roy — whom  his  biugrnpher,  Lord  Cockbum, 
I  ityles  "  the  •imUtti  of  liritiah  critics  "^was  born  in  EiUnbargb.  1773.  Although 
I' vabaeqaently  a  ijcotlitib  Jndge  and  a  member  of  Parliament,  the  world  cbiufly  knowa 
editor  of  tlie  Edinbur'jh  Ilninu:  Hydney  Smith's  account  of  its  origiu  ia 
I  IhiK : — "One  day  we  happened  to  lueut  in  the  eifjhth  or  ninth  story  or  flat  in 
I  Baecleach  Place,  the  elevated  residence  of  the  then  Mr.  Jeffrey.  I  pmpuHed  that  we 
I  alioald  set  ap  a  review  ;  this  wne  uceecdud  to  with  Hcclamation.  1  was  appointed 
I  tilttor,  and  remained  long  onongh  in  Edialiurgh  to  edit  the  £rst  number  of  the  Kdin- 
I  burt/h  Uerietf."  The  first  number  was  published  in  October,  1802;  the  seeoud 
I  oamb«r  was  oditod  by  Jeffrey  in  IHOi),  and  from  that  yvar  to  tho  year  1929  he  was 
I  iU  M>la  directing  power. 

ilis  eloquence  as  a  pleader  is  spoken  of  by  many.    Lockhart  wrote  of  "  the  prineely 
anoa  "  of  his  language  that  springs  from  an  indefatigable  inlclleot ;  and  Lord 
B  tells  na  his  talk  was  "  copious  and  sparkling,"  and  that  bis  words  "  oRen 
I  nwrly  as  much  pleasure  as  tha  merry  or  the  tender  wisdom  they  con- 
He  waa  not  successfnl  as  B  member  of  the  Honse  of  Commons  :  "  be  waa,"  aa  he 
himaelf  says,  "  too  old  to  be  transplanted." 

Ha  died  on  the  2Gth  of  January,  mull,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age. 
No  doubt  he  was  a  bitter,  caustic,  and  often  ntgust  critic;  and  during  his  long 
cw««r  of  power  thero  wore  not  many  cases  nhoroin  he  exhibited  generosity  and  con- 
tidcratioD,  or  that  far-seeing  iutelligeucv  which  euii  anticipate  and  augur  good  as 
Well  M  h«d  in  the  authors  tried  at  his  tribunal. 

But  bo  lived  to  see  ''  the  error  of  bis  ways,"  and  to  repent  him  of  tho  evil ;  to 
•ec  Dutay  tu  whom  he  had  given  heartaches,  and  in  whose  pathways  to  distinction 
he  bad  pnt  "  filthy  pebbles,  "  become  honoured  anil  renowned,  if  not,  in  the  widest 
sense,  popular. 

For  years  he  had  laboured  to  make  SoQthey,  Coleridge,  aiid  Wordtwortb — 
ti&iDortal  three — mere  "  laughing- stocks."  To  his  prnphecioa  concerning  James 
UantgDmery  I  have  made  reference.    There  are  many  others  whose  youth  in  auttuM'- 

I  ibip  be  strove  to  blight ;  and,  no  donbt,  some  he  did  blight  cffi-ctually. 

And  Moure  writes — paying  at  oiioe  a  tribute  to  the  head  and  the  heart  of  the  cntlo 
'"  In  tbe  moot  fomiidablo  of  all  my  censors,  the  great  master  of  cnticism  in  onr  day, 

I I  have  since  found  one  of  the  most  rordial  of  all  my  friends." 
ud  let  it  be  recorded  to  his  bonoar.foiwo  little  know  tho  secret  springs  of 
,  feeling,  and  goodness  that  often  mn  into  the  turbid  river  of  life — bu 

d  that  he  found  himself  "  cryiug  and  sobbing  "  over  the  fictitious  death- 
a  Hombey  I 
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/      "  in  ft  g 
/  it    have  be 


^ -^IpS^^^'BABBE  was  born  at  Aldborough,  in  Suffolk,  in  k  small  and 

/  /y   **^        "/    rude  cottage,  DOW  removed,  the  " portraitnre  "  of  vhidi  hu 

been  preserved  by  tb«  painter  Stan£eld.     Hia  father  was  « 

a  of  bumble  means  and  position.     He  gave,  however,  to 

D  tbe  best  teaching  be  could ;  but  George  was, 

ft  great  measure,  Belf-educated ; "  yet  the  ground  must 

e  been  well  laid,  for  in  later  days  he  was  no  mean  Bcholar. 

He  was  bom  on  the  Christmas-eve  of  tbe  year  1754  ;  and, 

when  little  more  than  a  child,  had  made  essays  in  verse.    He 

was  apprenticed  to  a  village  surgeon,  but  learned  little  and  knew  little. 

'When  "  out  of  bia  time  "  he  "set  np  for  himself"  at  Aldboroi^h.     Of 

this  unconi^nial  and  ill-rewarded  employment  be  soon  wearied ;  and  in 

1780^"  with  the  best  verses  he  could  write,"  and  a  borrowed  £8  in  money 

— be  set  forth  to  seek  his  fortune  in  London. 

Thus  writes  tbe  Laureate  Southcy  in  reference  to  a  case  somewhat 
analogous ; — 

"  Woe  be  to  the  yonthful  poot  who  seta  ont  npon  bii  pilgrimage  to  the  Temple  of  Fame  with 
nothing  but  Koye  for  hia  liBticum  '.  There  are  the  Slough  of  Ueapond,  and  the  Hill  of  DiScultr, 
and  the  Vulley  of  Uie  Shadow  of  Death  upon  the  way !  " 

Partly  &om  the  statementa  of  his  son,  and  partly  from  a  journal  kept  by  himself, 
we  learn  much  of  the  terrible  struggle  that  followed  the  advent  of  Crabbe  in  the 
metropolis.  His  "  wealth  "  gradually  dimiuished  ;  went  down  to  shillings,  and  then 
to  pence;  nay,  once,  on  taking  stock,  he  found  "sixpence  farthing"  in  his  purse, 
and  reduced  it  to  fourpence  halfpenny  by  expending  seven  farthings  in  the  purchase 
of  a  pint  of  porter.  The  pawnbroker  gave  temporary  relief.  At  length  be  had  accu- 
mulated a  debt  of  £7 ;  and  tbe  gates  of  a  gaol  were  about  to  open  to  the  heir  of  Par- 
nassus. Here,  there,  and  everywhere,  he  bad  sought  a  publisher  in  vain :  as  futile 
were  his  efforts  to  find  a  patrou  t  Lord  North  was  deaf ;  Lord  Shelbume  silent; 
Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  had  "no  leisure  to  read  verses;"  a  poetical  appeal  to 
Prince  William  Henry — then  a  young  sailor,  afterwards  King  William  IV. — produced 
no  response. 

Bore  he  was,  in  the  "peopled  solitude,"  without  a  friend,  without  a  BbilUog, 
without  a  hope  :  nay,  not  so,  for  trust  iu  God  never  left  him.  And  there  was  a 
dearly-loved  girl  (afterwards  hia  loving  and  devoted  wife)  praying  for  him  in  the 
humble  home  be  had  left.     But  his  suQerings  of  mind  and  body  were  intense:  once 
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when  be  ba<I  n-andered  nwtiy  to  Eornsey  Wood  (the  locality  he  most  frequented), 
and  found  it  too  late  to  return  to  biH  lod^og,  he  passed  the  night  ander  a  hayrick — 
having  no  money  to  pay  for  a  casual  bed.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  The  natural  holU 
nesa  of  hiB  mind  kept  Lim  from  following  the  example  of  that  "  moryelloaB  boy  " 
who,  bat  a  fen  months  gone,  had  "  perished  in  his  pride  "  in  the  wretched  attic  of 
Shoe  Lane.  What  was  he  to  do  as  he  wandered  about,  hungry  and  bopeleas,  mtb 
high  aapirations  and  much  so  If- dependence, — a  fnll  conacionsnoes  of  the  fount  within, 
I  that  was  striving  to  send  its  streains  of  living  water  to  mankind, —yet  without  a  hand 
I  to  angtain  him  across  the  Slongh  of  Deapond,  or  a  glimpse  of  light  to  guide  bim 
[  through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  ? 


I 


Y«,  luslothas  been  the  lot  ofmiuiy  to  whom  "letters"  is  a  sole  "profession;" 
Ivt  nf  fen  may  tbo  story  bo  told  eo  succinctly  and  emphatically  as  of  Orahbe  ;  for 
bat  few  eo  thoroughly  or  so  suddenly  triumphed  over  the  enemy,  or  could  look  back 
without  k  blosh  upon  the  progress  of  the  fight  when  its  end  was  Victory. 

Who  will  say  that  his  pmyers,  and  those  of  bis  "  Sarah,"  were  not  hoard  and 
aoawered.  when  an  inspired  thought  suggested  an  appplication  to  Edmnud  Burko  ? 
1  copy  a  toaching  passage  from  "  The  Life  of  the  Kev.  George  C'rahbe,"  by  his  6on — 
a  volume  of  rare  intcreat,  that  renders  full  jastice  to  an  Utastrioas  memory,  but  chums 
for  it  Dothiag  that  the  present  and  the  fatnro  will  not  readily  give : — 

U«  wttDt  into  Mr.  Ilurke's  room  a  poor  young  adventurer,  spumed  by  the  opulent 
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and  rejected  by  the  publishers,  his  last  shiOmg  gone,  and  all  but  his  Ust  hope  wilh 
it ;  he  came  ont  virtually  secure  of  almost  all  the  good  fortane  that  by  ntecesxivB 
steps  afterwards  fell  to  his  lot ;  his  genins  acknowledged  by  one  whose  verdict  eunld 
not  be  questioned ;  his  chamctcr  and  muncers  appreciated  and  approved  by  a  noble 
and  eapacions  heart,  whose  benevolenca  knew  no  limits  hat  its  power.'* 

Ay,  the  dark  and  turbulent  river  was  crossed,  and  the  celestial  city  was  in  sight. 
The  sad  and  solitary  wanderer  no  longer  walked  London  streets  in  hopeless  jsiWtTj  ; 
no  more  was  the  spirit  to  he  suhdned  by  the  sickness  of  hope  deferred  ;  and  who  will 
grndge  bim  the  natural  triumph  with  which  he  once  again  entered  his  nalire  towa, 
his  genius  acknowledged,  his  position  secured,  hie  lofty  imaginingR  converted  into 


palpable  realities,  the  companion  and  the  friend  of  many  great  n 
had  reached  evoii  the  poor  village  of  Aldborough  ? 

It  was  by  the  advice  of  Burke,  responding  to  nis  own  thought,  that  he  beciuu«  b 
clergyman  ;  and  hy  that  great  man's  influence  be  was  ordnined  ou  the  21»t  of 
December,  1781,  hia  tirst  curacy  being  in  his  native  village ;  and.  no  doabt,  nmocg 
those  who  heard  his  first  sermon  was  the  "  Sarah  "  who  had  believed  in  him  when 
neigbhonra  considered  him  a  "  lubber  "  and  a  "  fool,"  or  at  best  u  hnre-hmined 
youth,  who  "  would  never  come  to  good,"  In  1763  they  were  married,  Hud  went  to 
reside  at  Belvoir  Castle,  the  Duke  of  Itntland  having  made  Crabbe  his  domestic 
chaplain. 

He  who  had  borne  poverty  with  heroism  was  able  to  bear  the  "  strrutened  eircnm- 
stances  "  which  be  had  to  endure  for  several  after  years.     There  was  a  sweet  serapb 
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r  hy  his  side  ;  and  "  trust  in  Ood"  had  been  strengthened  by  inipflrting  "  tniBt" 

In  IHlRhe  vas  indacted  into  the  li\-)Qg  of  Trowbridge,  and  on  thu  5th  of  June 

I  preached  bis  first  sermon  tliere.     Here  he  lived  and  worked  till  he  died,  dis- 

ptig  his  duty  until  within  a  week  of  his  removiU  ;  ba\-ing  been  so  richly  Rifled 

rilb  lieallB  und  slretigtb  that  be  bad  not  omitted  the  doty  ou  a  Habbalh  once  for 


B  the  antnmn  of  1880  the  world  was  closing  over  him.     "  Ago  had  sadly  bent 
!  toll  stature.  Olid  bis  hand  trembled;"   and  on  February  Srd,   1892,  ho 
■^  dioil  ; "  almont  his  last  words  to  his  children  being,  "  God  bless  yon  I     Bo  good. 


el" 


Cralibo  selilum  visit«d  London  during  the  later  yearn  of  hix  long  life,  and  I  a 
kim  only  in  a  crowd,  where  certainly  he  wuh  not  "  at  home.  '    He  war  then  aged,  over  \ 

tthrencure  and  ten  :  it  was  impossibln.  however,  not  to  be  impressed  by  the  exteriot  J 
of  tbo  (loet.  whom  a  hi^b  coutiniporary  antbority  ebaracleriaed  as  "  Nature's  sleruert  \ 
,f  aintxtr,  yet  htr  best." 
Half  a  century  had  passed  between  tbe  period  when  the  raw  c-onntry  ynath  sought 
>nd  obUinod  the  friendahip  of  Edmund  Burke,  and  the  time  when  I  saw  liioi,  the 
"  obMrvkd  of  all  observers,"  receiving  the  homage  of  intellectoal  listeners. 


k 
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My  visit  was  paid  to  him  at  Hampstead,  where  he  was  the  guest  of  his  firiend8» 
<*  the  Hoaros.'*  It  was  in  the  year  1825  or  1826, 1  do  not  recollect  which.  There 
were  many  persons  present.  Of  the  party  I  can  recall  hut  one ;  that  one,  howerer, 
is  a  Memory — Joanna  Baillie.  I  rememher  her  as  singolarly  impressive  in  look  and 
mamior,  with  the  *'  queenly  '*  air  we  associate  with  ideas  of  high  hirth  and  lolly  rank. 
Her  face  was  long,  narrow,  dark,  and  solemn,  and  her  speech  deliherate  and  con- 
siderate, the  very  antipodes  of  *'  chatter."  Tall  in  person,  and  habited  according  to 
tlie  *'  mode  "  of  an  olden  time,  her  picture,  as  it  is  now  present  to  me,  is  that  ci  a  Tery 
venerahle  dame,  dressed  in  coif  and  kirUe,  stepping  out,  as  it  were,  firom  a  frame  in 
which  slio  had  been  placed  by  the  painter  Vandyke.  Her  popularity  is  derived  fit>m 
hor  **  Plays  of  the  Passions,**  only  one  of  which  was  ever  acted — De  Mont/ord — ^in 
which  John  Kemble,  and  afterwards  Edmund  Kean,  performed  the  leading  part. 
Her  fatlier,  Pr.  Baillie,  must  have  been  a  stem,  ungenial  man,  for  it  is  said  by  Lucy 
Aikin  (ou  the  authority  of  her  sister)  that  he  had  never  given  his  daughter  a  kiss,  and 
Joanna  herself  had  spoken  of  her  *'  yearning  to  be  caressed  when  a  child.*'  We 
havo  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  testimony  which  Miss  Aikin  offers  to  the  memory 
of  the  author  of  •'  Plavs  of  the  Passions  :" — "  If  there  were  ever  a  human  creature 
*  pure  in  the  last  recesses  of  the  soul,*  it  was  surely  this  meek,  this  pious,  this  noble- 
minded*  and  nobly-gifted  woman,  who,  alter  attaining  her  nineteenth  year,  carried 
with  hor  to  the  grave  the  love,  the  reverence,  the  regrets  of  aU  who  had  ever  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  hor  society." 

In  the  appearance  of  Crabbe  there  was  little  of  the  poet,  but  even  less  of  the 
stem  critic  of  mankind,  who  looked  at  nature  askance,  and  ever  contemplated  beauty, 
auimaie  <.>r  iuanimato, — 


^*  thiv^ngh  a  glass  darkly/'  On  the  contrary,  he  seemed  to  my  eyes  the  represen- 
tative of  tho  cla5$  i>f  razvly  troubled,  and  seldom  thinking.  English  ftrmers.  A  clear 
grvY  eye,  a  ruddy  complexion,  as  if  he  loved  exercise  and  wooed  mountain  breezes, 
were  Iho  leading  chancwristics  of  his  countenance.  It  is  a  picture  of  age,  "  frosty 
but  kiitdly  " — tbat  of  a  Uill  and  stalwart  man  gradually  grown  old.  to  whom  age  was 
rather  ai^  oruanieu:  than  a  blemish.  He  was  one  of  those  instances  of  men  plain* 
l^rhaps.  in  youth,  and  homely  oi  coonwnance  in  manhood,  who  become  absolutelv 
hands^^me  when  white  hairs  have  bev'o^ie  a  crown  of  gioir.  and  indulgence  in  excesses 
or  perilous  y 4fcs:iuo*:s  has  lei.  no  lines  that  spedkk  of  nracvise.  or  even  of  enxnv  unatoned. 

This  is  the  ivrtr^it  thit  Lookhart  dT*w>?  o:  Cr»i:«  : — ••  His  noble  foiehead.  his 
bright  IvAniing  eye.  wi:lcnt  anvihizg  c:  cli  *j>?  area:  i; — ibough  he  was  then  above 
«ver.:y — his  swtv;  ani.  I  would  s*y.  ir.::cv\:-4  stiiIt,  azd  t2:ie  cakn.  mellow  tones  of 
his  \oioe»  all  ar\^  r\*v^^du.^s^I  'nhen  1  or^'n  a  raici  c:  Lis  r".>e5rv." 

Ceruii*.  ;:  is  thiS  the  Orablv  who  wrc-^c  -  Ihi?  Villiii^r "  and  "  Tales  of  the  Hall," 
>fch>^  sxv;v.eo.  tv^  bA\e  neither  eve  nv^r  e^r  f,'r  ihe  r^irv  iz»i  grac^fsl.  whcee  spring  wore 
the  g^fcr>  , :'  A.;v«iun,  ts*  vkhviv.  tjvsi:  :h<:  ::v:>c\:c  wi>  uiznzsac*L  and  the  lephyr  harsh. 
ikKvsc*  h,V..  Ani  strsdkn:.  ir..l  ^'il.ev  T*crv  hkrrvn.  ri-iiT.  iz4  srp<\:kdtabce«  was  onlv 
:ihr.^^';)C  u:  ver$<^     In  h:.s  luV  j^ni  vr:fcH'^<oc  h<;  w^s  asi^ue.  t«aevvAefit,  and  ceo- 
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ciliatory.  We  have  other  anihority  besides  that  of  his  son  and  biographer  for  believing 
that  "  to  him  it  was  recommendation  enough  to  be  poor  and  miserable ;  **  that  as  a 
country  clergyman — 

"To  relieve  the  ^vretched  wm  his  oare." 

This  is  the  tribnte  of  his  friend,  the  poet  Moore  : — "  The  mum  severior  which  he 
worships  has  had  no  influence  whatever  on  the  kindly  dispositions  of  his  heart ;  but 
while  with  the  eye  of  a  sage  and  a  poet  he  looks  into  the  darker  region  of  human 
nature,  he  stands  in  the  most  genial  sunshine  himself/* 

This  is  the  inscription  on  the  monument  (by  the  sculptor  Bally)  to  his  memory  in 
the  church  at  Trowbridge,  of  which  he  was  so  long  the  rector  : — 

SACRED 

TO  THB  mucoar  or 

THE  REV.  G.  CRABBE,  LL.B., 

Who  died  on  the  8rd  of  February,  1882,  in  the  78th  year  of 

his  Age,  and  the  18th  of  his  serrioea  as 

Beotoar  of  this  Parish. 

Bom  in  hnmUe  life,  he  nutde  himself  what  he  was ; 

Breaking  through  the  obeoority  of  his  birth  by  the  foxce  of 

hisffenios, 

Yet  he  never  oeased  to  feel  for  the  less  fbrtimate ; 

Entering,  as  his  works  can  testify,  into  the  sorrows  and 

wants  of  the  poorest  of  his  parishioners. 

And  so  dincharginff  the  duties  of  a  Pastor  and  a  msgistrate 

As  to  endear  himself  to  all  around  him. 

As  a  writer  he  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  words 

of  a  great  poet,  his  contempurary, — 

"Tho*  Nature's  sternest  painter,  yet  her  beet." 


This  monument  was  erected  by  some  of  his  affectionate  friends  and  parishioners. 

I  recall  with  pleasure  a  morning  spent  in  the  Rectory  at  Trowbridge,  and  in 
wandering  among  the  lanes  and  into  the  cottages  where  the  poet  had  trodden  so  often 
— the  bearer  of  peace,  love,  and  hope.  It  is  a  thoroughly  English  town,  very  quiet 
except  on  ''  fair  days.**  The  character  there  is  so  primitive  that  in  any  part  of  it  the 
poet  might  have  made  a  study.  No  doubt  he  did  often  work  in  thought  among  the 
peasantry  and  people  he  found  about  him,  where  nature  remained,  and  I  imagine 
remains,  but  little  disturbed  by  the  outer  world.  Though  by  no  means  <*  a  lodge  in 
a  vast  wilderness  '*  for  which  Cowper  longed,  it  seemed  to  me  shut  out  completely 
fipom  intercourse  with  the  "  busy  throng  ** — 


''The  Tain,  the  wealthy,  and  the  proud. 


n 


THOMAS   CAMPBELL. 

N  the  year  1880  I  had  the  honour  to  he  associated  with  th«  potl, 
Thomas  Campbell,  in  the  eiiitotahip  of  the  .Wm'  Monthly  Magmin 
iu  the  entire  conduct  of  which  I  was  subseqaenliy  hie  EUtMHSo 
Although  in  the  pVinie  of  life,  or  very  little  past  it,  a  henvy  tarmit 
was  over  him.  He  had  not  long  previously  (in  1828)  loU  bis  mf«, 
and  hia  eon  (his  only  living  ehild)  nss  confined  in  "h  privat«  lutiftUe 
iwylum,"  Unhuppily  he  sought  relief  where  it  is  the  fiiend  of  but  a 
hrief  and  treacherous  moment,  and  a  habit  wnn  eontracted  wkJcli  I 
have  rearan  to  believe  never  left  him.  Fortunately  for  tunnkind,  his 
grand  "  Odes  "  and  "  Ljrica  "  had  been  given  to  the  world  previouidjr ; 
for  afterwards  his  works  were,  by  comparison,  nothings. 


When  aean'i  towe  at  anjeitT 

Betinn  itiU  tn  mind-  imnmrlitl  ilmUl 

OIJ  Albion's  ■piRl  of  UiF  rtaJ" 

Campbell  was  rather  under  than  above  the  middle  sixe ;  bis  voice  was  hiw  iiJmoet 
to  weakness,  and  inharmonious;  the  expressioa  of  his  couuteuauoe  indieaUd  tbo 
HensitiveoeSB  of  his  mind  :  his  lif^  '■■■■■■'■  t'--  :  '■"  nn^e  finely  and  delicately  ehtSeJled ; 
hia  eyoB  large  and  of  a  Jeep  II  ..ih,  though  without  fnuikiiwaH  iitd 
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h«ktDg  dii^ily,  were  kUnd  and  insinuating.     One  of  his  fair  friends  deBcribeii  the 

poel  as  "a  lilllo  rosy  man  in  a  bob  wig,  "     *'  His  wig  was  always  ninely  ailjiiated, 

■nd  wnreely  ilistingiiiehable  from  natural  hfiir."     lie  was  accDstomed  to  lliu-kcn  hia 

wfaUkcrm  wilh  burnt  cork,  or  Biime  kiud  of  powiler,  lo  make  them  cnrreaponil  with 

hia  wig.     H«  was  cheerful  in  f^onerHl  society,  agreuuble  and  communicativo  in  the 

social  circle,  und  his  convereation  abounded  to  pointed  humour.     It  was,  howevif'r, 

•onivtirocs  so  irreverent  as  to  make  tbo  liKlencr  ask  if  he  were  really  the  author  of 

"The  Pleasures  of  Hope  ;"  nnd  bis  anecdotes  were  not  always  kept  "  within  the 

Vfimita  of  becoming  mirth."     He  seemed,  and  was,  averse  to  exertion,  mental  or  cor- 

Kforod ;  uid  was  deficient  in  that  euergj-  which  is  ch'inirU-r.     He  labotuod  mnch  at 

f  what  h«  wrote,  poetry  or  prose,  and  I  have  known  him  to  produce  but  a  BiDf!lu  page 

Fsf  )iro«e  US  tbo  result  of  a  day.     I  remember  once  expressing  my  surprise  at  this,  and 

1  -Jkii  tolling  me  he  always  considered  a  verse  as  the  ample  fruitage  of  a  wcuk ;  for 

|>^tboQgb  the  rough  hewing  of  a  block  might  be  the  work  of  au  hour,  the  fashioDtng 

■■tlld  polii^ing  were  born  of  ibc  toil  that  brought  reward  ;  while  the  /oi'v-lhought,  as 

I  MHDpared  with  the  u/trr- thought,  was  as  the  mile  to  the  incb. 

not  long  his  sRb-editiir.     My  appointment  to  that  office  was,  I  believe, 

jainst  bis  will ;  for  certainly  he  had  no  desire  to  lose  the  asEoriateship  of  bis  old 

1  valuable  ally,  Cyrus  Redding.     Although  1  bad  not  only  nothing  to  complain  of 

D  his  trMtmcnt  of  me.  but  the  opposite,  there  may  have  been  that  lack  of  cordiality 

l'%Iueh  pmvenlt'd  ine  from  (iberishiiig  towards  bim  the  fervid  homage  I  have  felt  for  so 

IfUny  great  men.    At  least,  after  this  loug  lapse  of  time,  I  cannot  nay  otherwise 

kn  that  my  intimacy  with  the  poet  was  a  dreiim  dispelled.     1  soon  found  that  the 

s  tronblc  1  gave  him  in  reference  to  the  mngii/ine,  the  better  I  should  please  him ; 

[  SB  donbl  my  predecessor   had  acted  on  that  principle;  but  very  soon   afler  my 

[  loeeasion,  Campbell  was  tempted  into  a  speculation  that  caused  him  much  anxiety   ■ 

K%Bd  eventual  loss.     Ho  resigned  the  editorship  of  the  Xfw  Monlhly,  and  became  uu« 

r  the  proprietors,  as  well  as  the  nominal  t^ditor,  of  the  MftrfpoltCaii.  and  expended 

nilleaaly  two  or  three  years  of  wearisome   labour.     That  publication  waa,  in  duo 

tan»,  abandoned,  and  Campbell  afterwards  led  a  listless,  if  not  a  positively  idle,  Uta 

(ttitU  bU  deatb. 

Dr.  Beattie  thinks  his  resignation  of  the  -Virir  ilouthly  was  the  resnll  of  a  ■■  vexa- 
t  incident."     There  crept  into  the  magaxlno  "  ■  vila  and  shocking  paper,"  which 
uk«d  the  memory  of  his  dear  friend.  Dr.  OleuuJe,  of  Uulwich ;  it  referred  to  I^rd 
I  foot,  and  was  written  by  a  quack.     That  it  grievously  annoyed  Mr.  Camp- 
I,  I  know.     I  was  anxious  Dot  to  be  belli  responsible  for  the  act ;  and  in  one  of 
r  letters  I  have  preserved  of  his,  he  fully  acquits  me  of  all  blame.     It  is,  how- 
r,  ctear  from  some  of  his  letters  in  Wid  that  he  was  then  longing  to  be  "  away 
•  thraldom"  to  which  he  was  eubjectod. 

\  partners    in    the    Sleiropniit/iii  wore    Captain  Cbamier    and    the   publisher 

i:  be  was  induced   to  become   '*  a  proprietor "  in  consequence  of  finding 

'  ciioniioualy  "  iu  Mr.  Colburu's  debt.    Rogers  lent  him  the  money  to  embark 

Mt  nndoTlaking — a  disaslroas  one,  although  the  poet  "  got  out  of  il "  with  eum- 

iliwij'  Utile  loss,  Captain  Chamicr  behaving  with  nice  honour  and  generous  coo- 
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had  but  a  short  and  onprosperoas  life. 


the  property  of  Captain  Marryaty  and 

Campbell  had  eommeneed  his 
daties  as  editor  of  the  New  Monthly 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1821.  It  was 
with  many  misgivings  the  poet  under- 
took the  task,  for  which  he  was  singu- 
larly disqualified.  "  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  make  mountains  of  mole- 
hills ;  '*  he  had  no  organ  of  order ; 
contributions  were  rarely  acknow- 
ledged, and  not  often  read;  of  the 
capabilities  of  contemporary  writers 
he  was  entirely  ignorant.  He  could 
seldom  make  up  his  mind  either  to 
accept  or  reject  an  article,  and  fjEmcied 
he  must  be  held  responsible  not  only 
for  the  sentiments,  but  for  the  lan- 
guage of  every  contributor.  Especially 
he  was  disqualified  for  his  task  by  his 
extreme  sensitiveness.  He  could  not 
bear  reproach  or  blame ;  complaint 
more  than  exasperated  him ;  he  took 
as  a  personal  insult  any  protest 
against  his  editorial  fiat.  They  were 
''pestilent  fellows'*  who  hurried  him 
for  the  return  of  the  manuscripts  he 
did  not  know  where  to  find.* 

Indecision  was  the  prevailing  vice 
of  his  character.  Scott  pictured  him, 
in  1817,  as  ''  afraid  of  the  shadow  his 
own  fame  cast  before  him ;  '*  and 
Talfourd,  summing  up  his  faults  as  an 
editor,  described  him  as  ''  stopping  the 
press  for  a  week  to  determine  the  value 
of  a  comma,  and  balancing  contending 
epithets  for  a  fortnight.''  His  maga- 
zine he  himself  called  ''  an  olla  podrida 
that  sickens  and  enslaves  me."  t 


*  **  Whatever  article  came  to  him  he  would  put  by.  an  intended  for  fatore  inspection,  and  think  of  it  no  more. 
....  I  often  fonnd  a  letter  or  an  article  placed  over  his  books  on  the  shelves  unopened— sometimes  slipped  down 
behind  them."— C^h"  Rultling, 

_+  Dr.  Beattie,  in  hiH  own  jarracious  and  generous  manner,  puts  the  i>oint  thus  :— "  His  flow  of  thought  wna  not 
rapid  ;  and  the  extreme  iafltidiouimess  of  his  taste  was  a  constant  embarrassment  to  his  proffTMs.  In  writing,  he 
was  often  like  an  artist  settinpr  figures  in  mosaic— cautiously  marking  the  weight,  shape^  ana  efleot  (^eaoh  partiralar 
piece  before  dropping  it  into  its  place." 


Hh  £600  per  ftnnnni  was  therefore  earned  not  oaly  by  <loublo  the  amount  of 
needful  Uboor,  but  by  a  saeriiiee  of  peace  of  minil.  Id  a  word,  a  worse  editor  conld 
not  kave  been  selected  ;  yet  the  enterprise  of  tbe  pnblUher  CDlbam,  and  bia  liberal 
•caJa  of  remaneration,  attrauted  nutny  important  and  valuable  aids,  and  tbe  magazine, 
ttiouffli  published  at  S».  6</.  monthly,  was  a  groat  eaccess. 

FoTtnnatoly,  however,  Campbell  had  associaUd  with  him  as  sab-oditor  a  practical 
and  painiitaking  geutletnan,  Mr.  Cyrua  Redding,  always  cunaidorate  and  courtcons, 
who  kept  cootribulors  in  good  hnmour,  nud  did  ihe  ■'  business  "  part  of  the  magatbe 
thoroD);bly  well.*  It  was  this  genllemuii  I  was  called  Dpon  to  Huceecd  (I  do  not 
know,  and  I  believe  I  never  knew,  the  reason  of  the  chan^ic).  In  the  year  1680 
Canapbell  was  then  either  weary  of,  or  indifferent  to,  bis  editoritd  duties  ;  at  least, 
he  left  Id  me  the  whole  business  of  selecting  arliules.  My  own  eiperionce  certainly 
heart  onl  the  picture  drawn  by  Talfourd  of  Campbell  aa  un  editor.  "  It  was,"  wntea 
that  itenial  and  indulgent  critic,  "  an  office  for  which  he  was  the  most  unfit  person 
Mho  conid  be  found  in  the  wide  world  of  letters,  who  regarded  a  magazine  as  if  it 
Were  a  long  affidavit,  or  a  short  answer  in  Chancery,  in  which  tho  absolute  truth  of 
enery  sentiment,  and  the  propriety  of  every  jest,  were  verified  by  the  editor's  oath  or 
lolcmn  athrmation  ;  who  stopped  the  press  for  a  week  at  a  comma  ;  balanced  eon- 
londinii;  epitliets  for  a  fortnight ;  and  at  last  grew  rash  in  despair,  and  toased  tha 
Deaivat,  and  o^en  the  womt,  article  '  unwhipped  of  JQstice  '  to  the  printer." 

CoDtequcntly  Campbell  lost  rather  than  gained  in  reputation  as  the  presiding 
power  over  an  important  public  orgHU  ;  and,  acting  "  like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  atlage," 
<  ^va  no  character  to  the  work.f 

Hia  life  has  been  written  by  one  of  the  best  and  kindliest  of  men^good  Dr. 

n  Bealtie,  bis  friend  and  phyaician ;  who  was  guided  by  strong  affection  and 

I  reverouco  ;  who  bad  watched  him  in  sickness,  solitude,  and  depression  ; 

I,  if  he  has  judged  him  more  in  moruy  than  in  justice,  will  he  esteemed  and 

1  fertha  mind  and  heart  he  gave  to  his  labour  of  lovo.[     The  excellent  man  la 

W  gona  home  ;  ho  died  at  a  good  old  age  ;  all  who  knew  him  lovod  him.     1  saw 

I  ocoaaiuually  at  his  house  in  Seymoor  Street,  London,  whore  he  cuntinaed  to 

■  Waotise  his  profcssiou  np  to  a  late  period,  and  had  frequonlly  talks  with  him  as  to 

~  I  groat  men  and  women  we  had  known — Campbell  efpocially.     Dr.  Keattie  was  k 

lU,  tnndaome  man  ;  his  manners  and  appeamnce  were  much  in  his  favour.     He  was 

I  author  as  well  as  a  doctor  :  his  "  ^Switzerland,"  associated  with  admirable  engra- 

from  drawings  by  the  cxeellont  artist  Boutlott,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  illns- 

1  titeratore,  and  one  of  the  earliest  issaes  of  the  publisher.  Virtue,     It  was  a 


t«  mtt,  •  DsctiH.  mil  I  •]•>  uj^hlni  tar 
•  Of  to  otroH  imiTlntfinc  I  Iwi 

llMil  im  -ttII-  IIw  luunr  iif  hto  Uurvr  doUmh* 
t  r— pliiin  no  ippnlnlliic.  hf  )iu  will,  Ift.  B 

(■■(UmU*  MmiiI.'  uid  go  t  kB(  pilu  i 


"  FHrr&4  at  mT  htm,  whkh  diil  ntit  yn^  tnAnttM, 
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groHt  HiiccoBS,  giving  fame  to  the  author  and  artist,  and  fortune  to  the  publisher.  So 
hIko  Wii8  Henttio's  **  Castles  and  Abbeys  of  England/*  reprinted  very  recently. 

ThoniAH  Campbell,  the  eighth  son  and  eleventh  child  of  his  parents,  was  bom  in 
tho  iligh  Street  of  Glasgow,  on  the  27th  of  Joly,  1717.*  His  father  was  a  Scottish 
gontloniAii,  though  **  a  decayed  merchant,*'  and  was  of  the  proud  blood  of  Arg^'ll.f 
Ho  begun  to  write  verses  early  ;  and  when  a  mere  youth  gave  the  promise  of  after 
greatnesH.  At  sixteen  yenrs  old  he  produced  poems  so  good  that  it  need  have 
Ktartled  no  one  when,  at  tho  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  eleven  months,  he  produced 
••  Tho  Pleasures  of  Hope." 

Tlmt  famous  piH'm.  one  of  the  classics  of  our  language,  was  written  at  intervals 
(his  voeutioii  being  then  to  teach  pupils)  during  the  years  1797-8,  and  was  published 
at  Kdinburgh  in  1701K  It  took  at  once  the  place  it  has  kept  and  will  keep  as  long  as 
our  language  endures.  It  was  composed  in  '*  a  dusky  lodging  **  in  Rose  Street, 
Kdinburgh.  The  copyright  he  sold  to  an  Edinburgh  publisher.  Campbell  tells  us 
it  *'  WM8  sold  out  and  out  for  £W  in  mouev  and  books  ;**  he  adds  that  '*  for  two  or 
tbrtH^  years  the  publishers  g;ive  him  JL'50  on  the  issue  of  every  new  edition.^ 

IVikfossor  rillans,  in  the  course  of  an  address  at  the  Festival  to  inaugurate  the 
Btalue  of  James  Hogg.  l>eside  ''  lone  St.  Mary*s  silent  lake,**  related  this  interesting 
anecdote  of  Campbell : — 

**  I  knew  him — ^ho  was  a  student  of  Glasgow,  I  of  Edinburgh ;  and  we  met  about 
the  yonr  171^7.  svune  considerable  time  before  the  publication  of  his  immortal  poem, 
'  Tho  Ploasurotf  of  Ho}h.'.*  He  wai»  of  so  poetical  a  temperament  that  it  happened  at 
tho  limo  I  made  his  aoquainlauoe.  and  he  had  been  at  my  father's  house,  he  was  in 
the  lowest  slate  of  depression  and  dejection  of  spirits — so  much  so,  that  my  father 
taunted  mo  wiih  bringing  to  his  house  a  man  of  whom  he  would  not  be  surprised  to 
boar  that  ho  had  pui  an  end  to  his  life  Wfore  morning.  That  was  a  part  of  his 
(HH'tioHl  tom^'onunonl.  He  was  always  in  extremes  :  hence  it  was  that  the  next  time 
I  SH^\  hiiu  ho  was  in  tho  highest  spirits,  because  by  that  time  the  book  which  he  held 
in  cot:toiupt,  as  you  may  gut^s  fr\^m  liis  having  sutferted  such  dejection,  was  received 
with  siu'h  uiuxoxsal  oitcoiuiums  ar.d  applause,  that  it  raised  him  to  the  third  heaven 
of  ovu'.tc^v.or..  Ar.vl  i:  n\.-;s  uo:  \n:^  an  or  that  I  met  him  in  London,  when  the  book 
ba%l  acov.-'  ;hr\';uh  sovor;iu  ioi::o::>.  aud  the  las:  of  them  contained  a  passage  which 
hnd  v.o:  AoiuATCvi  iv.  the  drs:  ed:::oi:  or  the  pc^iiis — a  passage  which  was  to  me  so 


f-r     ..        \    '  v^-  "  V*-;  >.w'.*   v.-  1  •::.>■-  :  lk'-<  -.-  .■£.•*  ■•••.■  sit  :if\r.  iur.  '  I  m:at  aux'  :^  :»:c  ;  -bfy  at*  *'^-*'-'g^-y_ 
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btigbtfnl  and  bo  etrikmg,  that  I  complimonted  liim  on  it,  nnd  ko  Nid, '  I  am  ^ad  to 
1)  tbat  eoiuplimetil,  fur  thnt  pussuge  lias  cost  mc:  more  lulioDr  itnd  mora  tbuotjtit 
D  vaj  equal  number  of  linua  in  lliu  whole  poem.'  " 
e  referred  to  c 


At  ft  late  period  of  lifo  bo  pubIi§hod  an  iJlustrtitpd  edition  of  liia  poems ;  they  had 

beronie  his  property,  1  prefitimc,  in  cronBoqaonoo  of  Ihu  term  of  twonty-eif[ht  years 

from  their  original  publicutiou  huvin^  expired,  for  whicb  reason  the  cop^Tighl  raverted 

>  ta  him.     The  editiun  was  illustrated  by  eugraviit^s.  from  dmwinga  by  Turner :  for 

Awe  drawings  he  paid  £2>>  each — fitfiO  for  the  wbule.     When  Campbell  sought  to 

•11  them,  he  did  so  lu  vuin.  offering  tbem  for  £800,  but  findiug  do  purehaser,  nntil 

Nimer  himself  bought  tbera  back  for  £200, — "  bits  of  painted  pasteboard,"  Campbell 

{Mtlled  them,  and  uii  ailviaer,  when    ho  "  showed  bim  Tumor's  money,"  told    him 

"  they  had  l>eon  re-piirchaaed  at  twice  their  intrinBic  value."     Tboy  would  now  pro- 

[■iMbly  bring  £5,000  if  offered  for  salo.t 

In  IBOO  be  viiiited  Gerumuy  ;  his  fume  kitd  gone  before  him,  making  his  journey 
Lstrinmpb.     He  saw,  from  the  rampart  of  the  Crotch  convent  at  Itntisboii,  the  horrors 
iH  exhibited  at  the  storming  of  Ingolstadt — ^saw  the  dying  and  the  dead,  and 
a  veritable  cannon  rom-.     Out  of  this  visit  grew  some  of  the  noblest  of  his 
I^MBODg  tbein  "  Eohculinden." 

J  had  his  early  Elrugglea.     After  eettllii^  in  London,  in  1808,  be  obtained 

I  on  the  SxaT  newspaper,  and  gained  a  precarionii  livelihood  ae  a  writer  for 

e  press,  writing  ouonymously  on  any  subject,  "  even  agricnlture,"  for  daily  bread. 

^  But,  be  says.  "  the  wolf  was  at  the  door."     Among  his  other  troubles  he  hB<l  to  pay 

MU  a  year  asnrious  intorost  on  a  sum  of  £200  borrowed  to  furnish  bis  dwelling. 

That  dwulhng  woti  nt  Sydenham,  then  a  retired  village,  not  easily  reoebed  from 

London.     The  house  in  which  be  resided  eevcuteen  yeare,  is  still  standing,  and  I  have 

pLclnred  it.     It  had  a  good  garden,  but  little  else  to  recommend  it ;  yet  hum  tbe 

I  , poet  ret^elved  his  brother  wits;    and  much  concerning  "evenings"  there  may  be 

\  tiand  in  the  Memoirs  of  Moore,  Hook,  Hunt,  the  brothers  Smith,  and  others. 


1%  b,  (rumpbrll  llHt  Uwn  wu  ■  muplot  In  hit  '  l-lnmm 
piMKin  u  rrpHling  olonJ.  ud  In  mllDa  uir  con  with  Ua  uiulo  whwh  1 
'  Aiut  «kft  ISroM  1^  «■»'•  Kimultiiniii  mar 
Tba  vDlf  a  loB«  bawl ' 


.■ni 


r.?r? 


Irw'hfnlKitH.    1  fcund  It  iu  •  poem  (HlUil  r*i  SiariiB, 

<d  "  The  SnUmmlitl  tliUaT  -  I*  tmllocd.  in  d  otncU  tram  n  an 
Kyi*  ud  *wnl(l«U«i  ua  Bot  luUlw  U»H  of  CuBpbrU'*  "  Fta* 
"  Tbi  dMml  Alp*  In  litmi  wnaArat  VSM. 
Tht  HHuiinK  H«U'i  ttinti  Uul  KboM  vUd, 


)wt  CatDplxIl  Bard  to  nUta  Ihi*  M 
u  I  laBDUt  dUpna  at  UiBm.  /■ 
i*r.  vbabuBKbt  Uim  lack,  but  it 


■nn  aniH  al  hli  IboOfbU 


:ia'.  pablljdwd  abMt  Iba 
ta  tbn  SttW  Mm»ftm  •> 


a  told  thai  JO"  dn*inv> 
«r(  IhiTtn  ofl  mt  binO*.' 
■Uh  bl>  slni|«  tu  aa." 


B«bhin-««f  h. 


Uv^aA,"  and  his  ni^ta  ^Aa^m*,"  W  wis  i«tc*4  frm  erifa  wan*  Ib4tt  ^Mlfa  bjr 

s  Go*«ranieiiA  psuum  of  £91X1  s  year.*    U  wh.  ■«  bu  gwid  p^niau  Myt,  and  u 

-  Ihlli  *Mf»|Tii«^-li— 1»    -I-  >i1l*TtT-H'  iMlthMptilfcfhwMii    -rriBh 
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be  kimaelf  thoDglit,  "  B  defeDce  between  him  and  premature  disaolntion."    Who  shi 
Hy  from  what  nttor  misery  the  poet  was  tliua  preserved  ?     For  bow  many  of  1 
glorious  works  are  we  indebted  to  that  wise  and  just,  yet  generous  aid  ?     He  nevsi'  ^ 
knew  to  whose  influence  be  owed  tbe  merciful  boon — be  knows  it  now  !     A  "  car- 
I  twuty  "  w&a  thus  secured  to  him.     AfterwaT'ds  he  inherited  more  than  one  legacy  : 
le,  amounting  to  nearly  £5.000,  was  bequeathed  to  the  author  of  the  "  Pleasures 
I  of  Uopei"  the  old  man  wlio  left  it  saying  that  "little  Tommy  the  poet  ought  to  have 
I  K  ItfgHcy,  becaoso  be  bad  been  so  kind  as  to  give  his  mother  £60  yearly  out  of  his 
I  pCQsion."     Bow  oft  is  the  pot  of  honey  as  well  as  the  poisoued  chalice  returned  to 
our  ligiK  1     It  mode  him,  as  be  said,  "feel  as  blithe  as  if  the  devil  were  dead." 
^  Eappier  would  it  have  been  for  himself  and  mankind,  if  hla  gratitude  bad  been  felt 
■nil  expreeseil  to  the  Giver  of  all  good. 

Yet  he  was  never  rich ;  indeuU,  he  was  generally  poor ;  had  seldom  any  means 

I  for  laxaries,  seeming  to  have  beuu  "  In  straits  "  all  his  life.     K  very  abort  time  before 

his  death  he  writes  from  ilonlognc  to  Dr.  fieattie  thus  :—'*  If  1  had  money  to  spare, 

1  should  remove  to  t.  warmer  spot ;  but  I  am  in  a  cicft-stick,  for  I  have  neithtsr 

noney  to  meet  the  expense,  nor  courage  to  Eflce  the  toil  and  trouble,  of  removal."  * 

In  IRUU  be  "  full  in  love  with  and  married  his  coueb.  Matilda  Sinclair."    Redding 

U*  us  she  bad  no  literar}'  tastes  ;  but  she  had  travelled,  and  had  "  learned  to  make 

tbfi  best  cup  of  Mocha  in  tbe  world."     To  tbe  poet,  however,  she  was  "  beautiful. 

lively,  and  ladylike."     They  weddod  with  very  httle  "gear,"  but  wor«  certainly 

bappy  in  each  other.    I  knew  her  long  before  my  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 

Campbdll,  wbeu  they  were  living  in  Upper  Seymour  Place  West  in  1H23.  and  1  hav« 

more  than  once  partaken  of  that  famous   "Mocha."      !Sbe   was   an   cKceedingly 

picannt,    "chatty"    lady,  of  agreeable   and    conciliating   manners,  and   certainly 

ona   whom  a  poet  with  a  hopeful   fancy  might   havu  dearly  loved.     Mrs.    Qranl 

,   deturnbvd  her  as  "  frugal,  simple,  and  sweet-tempered,"     Sbe  died  in  1B28.     They 

I   had  but  one  son,  Thomas  Telford,!  wbo  was,  at  the  time  of  which  I  write,  "  under 

restraint:"  his  name,  consetjuently,  la  seldam  beard  of  in  association  with  that  of 

hli  illnatrious  father ;  they  did  not  often  meet ;  but  it  is  cert^tin  that  ho  was  always 


mt  D»n  ot  laltcn.    "  1  *»  tq>  Da  nusuu  wltbotit  UlHUT  *nplaTBiiHit ;  but 

pnliiliiiir  the  g«iiu  I  oonld  ta*kt  ^m  ib«n." 

H  ymnatt.  Alimn.  a  child  at  ritHt  pnaniH.  dlid  at  ByawJmn,  Tbmiu  Til- 
■vKiM  ^Ki,na  RviKmHiHicsnU  ciTif  engiDnrut  UwiDUDcnhu  bBjoHltoKl^njOtolbaptKL  A  MmA 
ha<aaB*th*ogvj'Sf  ■l*tM>«a«dlisdl  frua ';:uDpbcU  tu  blmtriBnd  III.  QntioT  4— 


•  Cu9tiiiirii««>nc'n>lt> 

•  Two  law  ■■niMn  to  hi 


1  «ft  BW  rartcditT.  otd  I  thwk  0«d  tint  bMh  DDthv  aad  ^lild  an ' 

ban  opt  luiK  (ur  •  nigbl  oi  tmi  batm  Uw  tiinh.    Tba  yjj  of  Tiaicniay  ni 

.         ._    luMd  Mt  dMcrOw  to  a  btb«  andanBuiM  iHBitwhat  IHUii«a  oTlBitiBi 

■liaaji  aail  iiiimi^iri    ahimt  — fl  wltotod  nnr  (nu»  vlHii  f  alwid  onr  mrbvrtliatlajrbi  hfalni 

•«*a^.  aM  [  lata  (a  w  It  (la) '  u  ftn*  aa  Intent  •■  net  baami'a  light  saUM  npMi.'    I  blaaa  (iou  uih  b*  bh 

!■!  >iiiTi  Inli  ini  ^iiilfi.  mil  II Ml  till  III  11  ltlilil|Tijii| 

**  B  k  oaf,  Wnwi,  ftv  vDouiuB  atnnccfa  to  enCn  moll  acataalM  witk  Impuuftr.    I  oonlil  v«  fimm  a 
■M  >Mt  •■•■  a  loHVll  Of  luliifiJiim  i  DO  man  oaa  I  IbU  np  mjr  body  aor  loiu«  uodcr  th*  ooanqamaa 

^^■■■illili Ti  1111111  |iii  il  iiT[iiii  nil  I II I  ail  III  ■  illiiiiliii)  iTiili  iniiifili     It  la  (Ehdi7  (Iwl  t  IM  l] 

tflteMdTMMt^.  I*toplMB*li^Bt(bt,DOMthaDlfllitbi*)i^aHlUtU*«iiwUwBr«dtu.   AUtbaanzl* 

gf  !>■  MriMVi  or  maatoMi  «U>«  lb*  aUld  na  uboni,  tba  aSkMa  ormT  tanorata  idr)  cxMlatMb  and  tb*  sow     ; 

tanoMWkuto  tfa*bialtkefinT«rtk,opint(laoMnn«tr  so  BitodimnL    Ital  allkniuli  knad  to  I*  a««feti   J 

liBaaMIMHlattanTarUtdwtrT.    InldBatiRilBa  nUataw  oaaDraabfaHlf  It  «r *- ' ^ 

tO^ria.    Aid  «brt  to  btthB  Bofart ■  ' "^- '  -' ^--■ 


a,  and  wban  I  ban  a 


■%  MMnMl^c  on  hai 


k  Mnn  I  iliidl  nad  -  IMo»  Ely.'  bolb  ly 
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"  lefl  in  good  taanda."  "  My  poor  bov  "  was  aeiUier  neglMted  nor 
rtill  lives  in  comfortable  retiremeot ;  and  althongh,  it  is  said,  of  Me^tcie  fakb 
not  more  heaiily  afflicted  by  the  blight  that  had  fallen  on  the  yooth  of  h»  life. 
When  Campbell  nndertook  the  editonhip  of  the  Xnr  IfuslfcJy  h*  ~  ~ 
to  which  he  often  reverted  as 

"  Tbe  tn«M*t  ipot  is  Mnneiya  ■Htc." 

and  took  np  his  permanent  abode  in  London. 


In  1829  ho  formed  the  "  Liternrj-  Union  Club,"  *  the  first  meeting  beinn  held  1 
his  house,  111.  Seymour  Street,  Connnught  Sqacire.  on  the  4lh  of  Jnly  of  that  yen 
the  second  meeting  taking  place  at  the  house  of  the  artist,  W.  H.  Pickersgill,  f 

*OHglniaiTi(iiiii  jnlnidFd  Id  be  onmed  "ThaCMmplnliaab/'uia  to  be  luiKwiiiK^  with  «  rlub  nul 
nimt  niU  lime  pnnoiul)'  entiiUiiibed  it  GlmvoH, 
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0  Soho  HtiUHTe.  I  waa,  if  I  remember  rigliUj'.  the  Beventb  member  elected.  It  was 
form«d  (to  eoneist  of  four  buodred  members)  "  for  tbe  pnrposu  of  promoting  frequent 
iDtercooree  among  the  ProfeBsors  of  Art,  li^cieuce,  hq<1  Literature,"  od  &  priueiple  of 
Monomy.  Somehow  or  other  there  soon  arose  sundry  bickerings  :  there  was  abont 
u  much  hooeehold  harmony  as  there  might  have  been  among  foar  hnadred  epideni 
agreeiog  to  Rpin  a  single  web.  Homo  idea  of  this  may  be  formed  from  the  following 
ntnate,  entered  on  its  books  on  tbe  15tb  of  Marab,  1880  : — 

■■  It  having  bwD  reported  to  the  Committee  that  »  member  of  the  club  had  pro- 
posed, ID  the  book  of  candidntea  for  election,  tbe  name  of  one  Gortz  (described  as  an 
■■qnire),  tailor  and  breecbee  maker  in  the  <^uiidrunt.  as  an  Jmlividnal  daly  fit  and 
i|iuiUfied  to  become  a  member  of  this  society— adding  thereto,  that  this  same  proposed 
persou  '  would  have  much  pleasure  in  taking  measure  of  all  tbe  members ' — tbe  com- 

fD  regret,"  de.  he. 
be  first  elections  passed  tranquilly  enoujsb ;  but  when  the  ballot  came  to  be  acted 
it  of  ten  candidates  nine  were  black-balled — tbe  tenth  lieing  in  no  way  connected 
art,  Hoiuuce.  or  literature.  One  of  its  minutes  condemned  the  practice  of  taking 
away  newspapers  from  tbe  reading-room ;  one  ordered  the  return  of  sixpence  to 
Mr.  Hohhoune,  being  an  overcharge  in  bis  bill ;  and  another  of  a  like  sum,  being  an 
rtvcreharge  to  a  gallant  captain  for  gin  and  water.  There  was  a  smattering  of  mag- 
natee  in  art,  science,  and  letters ;  but  the  structure  was  composed  mainly  of  email 
fry.  Gradually  the  begt  withdrew,  and  after  an  existence,  I  think,  of  about  three 
jrwn,  it  fell  to  pieces. 

IOampbell's  efTorta  t«  promote  the  cause  of  unhappy  Poland  were  not  so 
■tpiciona ;  at  least,  if  wo  may  judge  from  tho  fact  that  tbe  ■■  Literary  Association 
ha  Fricnda  of  Poland."  of  which  be  waa  tbe  founder  and  tbe  first  president  (in 
W,  existed  so  lately  as  18G0,  occupying  the  apartments  it  originally  held — No.  10, 
Duke  Ktreot,  Kt.  Jamos'N.  Campbell  lived  for  some  time  in  one  of  tbo  attics  of  that 
b<ra»e  :  it  is  a  p»or  and  small  room,  with  a  \iew  of  house-tops  ;  the  last  place  iu  the 
world,  one  would  think,  a  poet  could  have  cbusen  for  a  dwelling.  But  it  would  seoin 
aa  if  Campbell  preferred  to  abide  where  nature  was  qnito  shut  out.  It  was  so  in 
Scotland  Yard,  in  Victoria  Square,  Pimlico,  and  in  other  places  where  he  dwelt— to 
I,  feel,  and  write. 
rb*  miterable  attio  in  Duke  Street  is.  howercr — though  consifiting  now  of  bare 
ktfUapidated  walls,  reached  by  a  narrow  and  somewhat  dangerous  stairway — a 
I  Ui  which  those  who  love  the  bard  and  honour  the  memory  of  one  who  has 
ich  for  mankind  may  well  make  pilgrimage.  Over  the  fireplace  iu  that 
w  ebamber  is  a  amall  marble  slab,  which  contains  the  following  inscription  : — 


a  th*  bKd  ut  tlw  LJWruT  Aa 

FHdiili  rx  fxltnd. 
IMtUw  *UtuUi  firtaU  i-ml 
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It  was  placed  there  by  a  German  named  Adolphns  Baeh,  who  wks  hk 
the  lodging,  and  who  had  jointly  with  him  founded  the  Polish  AModatioii. 

Neither  most  it  he  forgotten  that  he  was  chiefly  instmmental  in  fiMmding  •ml 
establishing  the  London  University. 

As  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  age  and  coontry,  Campbell  wks  hmunmd  dur- 
ing his  time,  and  will  receive  the  homage  of  the  generations  for  which  he  wnmghl. 
Thrice  he  was  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow — ^the  place  of  hia  birth :  he 
was  elected,  it  was  said,  ''by  a  show  of  hearts ;"  it  was  "  a  sanbnrBt  of  populmr 
favour,*'  and  he  valued  it  highly,  as  he  had  the  right  to  do.  For  oneOt  at  least,  a 
prophet  received  honour  in  his  own  country.     But  that  country  is  Scotland. 

To  Campbell's  personal  appearance  I  have  made  some  reference, — his  large  eyes, 
quivering  lips,  and  delicate  nostrils, — and  also  to  his  character,  in  so  far  as  I  was 
able  to  estimate  it :  both,  however,  have  been  treated  by  several  of  his  contemporaries. 
The  portrait  by  Lawrence,  painted  when  the  poet  was  in  his  prime,  was  his  fkivourite. 
It  ever  gave  him  great  delight.  ''  When  I  look  at  it,'*  he  said,  ''  I  seem  to  be  view- 
ing myself  in  the  looking-glass  of  heaven."  Lockhart  thus  describes  him : — '*  Thomas 
Campbell  has  a  poor  skull  upwards  compared  with  what  one  might  have  looked  for 
in  him ;  but  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead  is  exquisite,  and  the  features  are  extremely 
good,  though  tiny."  He  is  thus  pictured  by  Leigh  Hunt : — **  His  face  and  person 
were  rather  on  a  small  scale,  his  features  regular,  his  eye  lively  and  penetrating ;  and 
when  he  spoke,  dimples  played  about  his  mouth,  which,  nevertheless,  had  something 
restrained,  and  close  in  it."  Leigh  Hunt  also  writes  of  his  "high  and  somewhat 
strained  voice,  like  a  man  speaking  with  suspended  breath,  and  in  the  habit  of  sub- 
duing his  feelings." 

Miss  Mitford  thus  describes  him  at  one  of  his  lectures  : — <'  Campbell's  person  is 
extremely  insignificant,  his  voice  weak,  his  reading  detestable — ^neither  English  nor 
Scotch  ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  these  disadvantages,  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  images, 
the  soft  and  sweet  propriety  of  the  diction,  and  the  admirable  tact  of  his  criticisms, 
enchained  and  almost  electrified  the  audience." 

The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Carruthers,  of  Inverness,  the  accomplished 
editor  of  Pope,  &c. : — 

*'  He  was  generally  careful  as  to  dress,  and  had  none  of  Dr.  Johnson's  indifference 
to  fine  linen.  His  wigs  were  always  nicely  adjusted,  and  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  natural  hair.  His  appearance  was  interesting  and  handsome.  Though  rather 
below  the  middle  height,  he  did  not  seem  little,  and  his  large  dark  eye  and  counte- 
nance bespoke  great  sensibility  and  acuteness.  His  thin  quivering  lip  and  delicate 
no«tril  were  highly  expressive." 

Redduig  says  that  Byron's  description  of  Campbell,  in  1813,  is  correct — regarding 
the  poet  down  as  late  as  1835  or  1836  ;  /.«.,  '*  Campbell  looks  well,  seems  pleased, 
and  dresses  sprucely.  A  blue  coat  becomes  him  ;  so  does  his  new  wig.  He  really 
looks  as  if  Apollo  had  sent  him  a  birthday  suit  or  a  wedding  garment,  and  was  witty 
and  lively."  Leigh  Hunt  describes  him  as  **  a  merry  companion,  overflowing  with 
humour  and  anecdote;"  and  so,  indeed,  he  was  reported  by  many  of  his  familiar 
friends  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  his  '•^  merry  "  moods  were  only  common  after  dinner, 
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an<I.as  one  poetical  associate  Bsid,  "  very  nslike  a  Puritan  he  talked."  MontgDiuery, 
who  heorJ  him  lectnre  at  tbo  RovhI  Institntion  in  1612,  thus  speaks  of  him  : — "He 
nod  from  a  paper  before  him,  but  in  such  an  energetic  nuutner,  and  with  such  visible 
•Aeol,  OB  I  should  hardly  have  supposed  possible.  Hia  atatemeDts  were  clear,  his 
■tj'Ie  elegant,  and  his  reasoning  eoncjusive."  Haydon  describes  him  as  <*  bilious  and 
■hivering,"  and  Redding  records  that  "  his  natural  cbaractt-r  was  the  reverse  of 
eqoabty — tho  being  of  impulse  in  all."  He  grew  bald  when  a  more  youth,  and  % 
wig  was  adopted  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-  five. 

I  instance  of  hia  absence  of  mind,  it  is  stated  that  posting  olTto  Brighton  to 
visit  HurKee  Smith,  and  to  spend  a  few  days  with  the  family  he  dearly  loved,  he 
i«addenly  discovered  he  had  left  all  his  money  on  his  table  at  his  lodgings,  and  posted 
back  to  town  to  get  it. 

Dr.  Beattie  tells  us  that  once,  when  invit«d  out  to  dinner,  he  had  forgotten  to 
change  some  article  of  bis  morning  dress,  nnd  had  to  borrow  from  the  wardrobe  of 
Hime  iwar  friend.     In  one  of  his  playful  scraps,  he  writes  : — 

"Ob.  pjctnn  in  Uw  inDnT  of  yimr  Uamirbt 
Ha  uk«]  to  diu  SaiatA. :  dui-Ml,  billHtd. 
Bniked  tmr*  la  •Ukati  bow  mi  sIdht  ihivin  ; 


ntdi  nntaitlcnd  •birt  1  " 

Wlien  he  spoke,  as  Leigh  Hunt  has  remarked,  "  dimples  played  abont  his  mouth, 
lnhieb,  nevertheless,  had  something  restrained   and  close  in  it,  as  it  some  gentla    ' 
I  Pnritan  had  crossed  the  breed  and  left  a  atamp  on  bis  face — such  as  wo  see  in  tb« 
'  lenule  Scotch  face  rather  Ib&n  the  male." 

Dr.  Beattio  touches  very  lightly  on  "his  infirmity," — "a  habit  which  he  con- 
demned in  others,  but  could  not  conquer  in  himftelf."     It  is  understood,  indeed,  that 
.  he  hwd  to  itruggle  against  that  unhappy  tendency  from  the  time  he  was  twenty  year* 
A  very  little  was  to  him  too  mocb ;  "hence,"  it  is  aaid,  "what  would  have 
I  have  been  only  moderation  in  other  men,  was  little  else  than  excess  in  bim." 

At  the  memorable  dinner  of  the  Literary  Fand,  at  which  the  good  Prince  Albert 
1  (on  the  nth  of  May.  li^4'2l.  the  two  poets,  Campbell  and  Moore,  were  called 
The  author  of  "  the  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  heedless  of  the  duly  thftt 
A  upon  him,  had  "  confused  his  brain."     I  have  referred  to  that  evening  in 
ajr  acDory  of  Moore.* 

in  1B42,  when  he  was  barely  slxtf-foor.  Time  was  not  dealing  gently  with  him. 
Hi  convened  less  freely ;  his  spirits  came  id  jerks,  so  to  speak  ;  and  in  company  ha 
wu  ofl«a  litent  and  thoughtful ;  he  walked  feebly ;  while  "  hie  countenance  i 
■troa^X  marked  with  an  expression  of  languor  and  anxiety."  His  memory  gr«W  | 
tiMcbanrai,  and  he  had  the  oboractensticB  of  premature  old  age. 

To  the  wonder  nf  his  friends,  for  the  event  was  anaccountable  (and  it  was  certainly    ' 
L  JB  opipositioD  to  the  advice  of  bis  friend  and  physician),  he  went  to  reside  at  Boulogne, 

■  M^tanMbM  «he  «»  pmeat,  iDftnni  D*  tba 


M  of  Uw  aompaaj  MimiJ  i 


[rt  tiori,  bDl  bt  b^  aa  cuitad  muil 

.— wai4*,bna."AiDn|Bld8lnHt«,^ 

tramptt  lo  soDtiBU  tail  nngb,  -Am  Doakld  Scnnrt 

UmneKliUT-    Biaiid  S*b»dBOIinI»d*dMak  J 

i«llab*aIM4ti(j,bataunni«lbn*bbdv«lfi  f 
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romoviDg  bis  books  from  bis  tben  reeideiiee  in  Yieioria  Sqiuure  (No.  8),  Pim^< 
liitinuiU«6  increftsed  opon  bim;  be  avoided  ill  iniereoime  with  fellow-men,  and 
•ougbt  a  comfortless  and  diseased  solitade,  baving  none  of  that  eonaolation  which 
r^igion  gives  at  all  times,  bat  especially  wben  tbe  mind's  eye  sees  the  open  grave. 
Ue  was,  in  short,  to  borrow  a  line  of  bis  own, — 

•*  A  kadr  hmnlt  in  the  vilt  of  Tena.** 

In  June,  1844,  bis  ever-dear  and  constant  firiend.  Dr.  Beattie,  was  at  his  bedside; 
but  tbe  band  of  death  was  on  bim.  Tbe  good  doctor  writes, — ^'^  The  most  that  can 
be  done  is  to  palliate  one  or  two  argent  symptoms — to  treat  with  the  inexorable 
beaie^r,  and  obtain  a  surrender  on  as  easy  terms  as  we  may.** 

On  tbe  \h\h  of  that  month  bis  mortal  pat  on  immortality.     He  had  been  attended 

by  a  clergyman,  and  joined  in  prayer.     **  We  shall  see to-morrow,**  naming  a 

kmg'departed  firiend,  he  said,  and  left  earth. 

Dr.  Beattie,  who  $u>od  beside  bim,  savs,  *^  Tbe  last  soond  be  nttered  was  a  short 
Ikiut  shriek,  such  as  a  person  utters  at  the  sadden  appearance  of  a  friend,  expressive 
i^  pleasure  and  surprise.  This  may  seem  fiancifol,**  be  adds,  **  bat  I  know  of  nothing 
else  that  it  might  be  said  to  resemble." 

Many  such  case^  are  r>?<\>rded.  and  on  evidence  that  cannot  be  disputed.  Surely 
it  is  ni4  mere  taucy  to  believe  that  a  spirit  departed  is  waiting  to  receive  the  spirit 
departing :  and,  at  tbe  moment  of  what  is  called  **  I>eatb,"  becomes  visible  to  tbe 
ixrgans  ivf  tbe  s^^ul  about  to  be  welcomed. 

The  picturv  be  prvs<'iited  iu  deaib — tbe  features  in  cold  placid  relief — **  was  that 
i^*  a  >iv«>aried  i^il^^riu:  rvsiing  trv^ai  bis  laK>ars :  a  deep  nntronbled  repose.'*  Tbe 
g^snl  dvvtor  writes  thus  : — **  Seldom  has  death  assumed  an  aspect  so  attractive,  and 
^xt^eii  as  it  has  Nnn  my  !o:  to  CK>:::e=:rIate.  under  various  circumstances,  the  features 
\xf  tbfi'  dead,  I  ha>«*  ninrly.  if  ^v«t.  beheld  anyibing  like  the  air  of  sublimity  that  now 
iuvecsts  the  fa<v  x^ithe  d<vcas«\i.  * 

Aiul  thus  he  dtso r.h^s  tho  dvt Hing  of  the  jv>et  after  the  spirit  had  left  it : — 
*'  Tberv  Uy  the  bT\.*:h\ss  :Vm:  o;  hini  tvbo  had  iazjvesssed  all  sensitive  hearts  with 
the  iv.juv  iv.du^:w  o:  h.s  ctrius,  ^hr  bkllcw«>i  ca-^w  of  bis  poetry,  the  steady  warmth 
\>f  his  i\*iriotisu'.,  ?hv  u^v-i^^f jkrl«r>i  IaK^^t?  ,./  his  phOaiitbzv^py  :  the  man  whcvn  I  bad 
*irvr.  uv.,l«'r  suaiiy  >*nK':xs  of  v'ir\:;i:::i>s*=c^^ :  in  p-biic  the  obs^^red  of  all  observers, 
i^  i\:*.\^;o  5h^  i^v'cht  of  h^  c^rvl^  :  :he  rr:i«  ob  his  cvxaitry,  the  friend  of  bumaziitv : 
x*,o>fc  :\Co>*v^  >fc:ih  jkv-Ai-.*Jkii.x:>.  r-.-w  \-i<i:<d  wiih  sorrows  ;  strsi^ang  wish  di£c:d:ies 
xvr  >kVir\\i  x^'.^h  i:s*y\vM"rj::^".*s  ;  ii';~  >irl^uii:  :o  s^^k  repose  in  exile,  and  hert  fni- 


••■• 


A  >V.:^.'>-  >,v,v.^^  s  xk-.^/'ft       Si;-  T-n.vivi  A  crj»j«-;  c:  jiiirv-I.  wiih  which,  as  a  z::a 
\.-.v.<,ar.\  v>v  iNlL;x.l  "ivA^i  :o  ;r:'.r,*!s  \z.i  T»>!:  >  rr.-w.     The  iavwasthe  l'!<h  o^f  J^z^e, 
5>;*  Av.-  X  »r>ji.:\  ,'•  NX  *:<  -".x'       XV;;Ji  -^j^:  rl^ir^;:  :c  his  h>tai.  he  was  hkid  in  his  c>:£z. 

Aic^ >  .  . 4^  ::  <f  *. >:,"  .:  ; ,.  >    ^ ;  ^  a>  > ^r.ic.     Hj>  pLl ir»s  Km*  hy  the  I>ake  «  ArvyZ- 
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\,  Lord  Murpf-'th,  Viscoiuit  Straugford,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  tuid  the  grave  that 

>Hd  biB  reoiaimi  was  aurromided  by  a  throng  of  pootii  aud  men  of  lettera— his 

tatsmporaries. 

Well  do  I  rcmtmtier  that  day  imd  that  august  assemblage — in  the  Jerusalem 

mber,  fiuoou*  for  ceuluries — memorios  inscribed  on  every  dark  oak  pauel  of  that 

temn  room  for  tbe  mind's  eye  to  retid  I     There  they  waited  the  coming  of  the  dead  ; 

— DIustrioQS  mourners,  many  of  them,  whose  own  resting- places  were  foreshadowed 

there,  ander  the  frettud  roof  of  England's  proudest  mausoleum  of  her  borues  of  pen 

Mid  sword.     It  waH  a  dark  and  gloomy  day,— 

"  Tbi  loD't  Fjv  twd  •  aiddj  gUn." 

There  was  solemn  and  impressive  siiouce — every  footfall  had  a  sound — as  we 
followed  tbe  poot  Mitniiui,  who  read  the  touchiug  ffuriiil  Service  for  the  dead.  And 
in  Poet's  Comer  they  placed  lliomas  Campbell.  A  lengthened  pause  preceded  the 
wurdi,  "  Ashes  to  ashes,  dost  to  diist ; "  there  advanced  from  the  throng  a  Polish 
officer,  one  of  the  maay  of  his  uuhappy  oatiuu  there  assembled.  He  dropped  upon 
the  eoffin-lid  some  earth  gathered  for  the  purpose  from  the  grave  of  Kosciusko.  The 
effect  was  startling ;  bnt  it  became  a  thrill — the  hearts  of  idl  there  [iresont  heating 
audibly — when  immediately  aflerwards,  aa  the  Acnerablo  Bean  uttered  the  words,  "  I 
a  voice  from  huaven,"  a  thunder -clap  shook  the  old  Abbey — aisles,  pillars,  aud 
He  paused  ;  the  pause  continued  full  a  minute,  aud  as  the  awful  sound  sub- 
td,  the  assembly  heard  the  sentence  finished — "  they  rest  from  their  labours  I  "  * 
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vfao  was,  on  that  memorable  day,  "  the  obsen'ed  of  all  observers," 
■g  Kgo  called  from  earth.  There  are  wuuy  who  can  remember  the  vene- 
friile  D«ui  of  St.  Paul's  ;  not  as  ho  was  In  bis  prime,  hut  nearly  bent  doable,  leas 
from  a{t»  than  tnta  spinal  weakness  or  disease. 

I  knew  him  iu  1829,  wheu  fame  was  only  beginning  to  dawn  upon  him,  althongb 
bis  trigrdy  of  Fono  hod  been  BUccessful — Uise  O'Neill  having  acted  the  leading  part,  t 
It  still  keeps  possession  of  the  stage. 

■  TUa  ^mrfUBM  laddait  i»  Uiiu  relamd  (o  ia  •  poau  oT  tnijwliii  WnlT.  "Tha  Inteminil  oT  Tbomu  Omdik 


ROTM 

Kvwtt  ETftDOflT  miuio  uluviB'a  yon  dd  du  dodv  w  nn-' 

s  Uw  T«r  IflM.  I  bdinc)  the  vift  af  u  IrHb  maUwiu,  atr  Wdioa  Bwfbrr, 

' dI  Iibk  Miin  bcr  dakUi  U  tht  niTal*  tlnr  al  Um  Ko^  Aadenr. 

I  did  not  know  wbo  ■)■  n^  bj  Ibt  trntmUst  b«>DtT  m  an.  niMb 
lofiMlit— )>*««.  pobuiri.  U-aniT  ilie  had  b«D  iDUwhloociol  IS'*-  — "^ 

«u  It>«  niT  iMaUnil.  vltli  doliat*  ud  ndnad  fBttsna  aad  d> 

■DtilrxfuB  mn  i&an  llHUi  HBTCBunljIUt;  bei  nnlU  dtUOaua ;  ba  kali 

I  did  notatrin  tnRar**!  tin  cbaDgc  tbat  hme  but  vraugbl.    Ttaxa  vL-  „ —  -^ . 

Ibt  Impfilno  iha  nadt      In  anrar  eharutfn,  itHsh  u  Jnliat  ud  Uuolmla.  bar  aetlBl 
'     'V  did  not,  If  I  TccolUvt  riahtl)'.  ulempl  lat  Bl  tba  pul*  wUcb  bMs»  bad,  id  ta 
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He  was  bom  in  London,  in  1791,  and  was  the  youngest  son  of  an  eminent 
physician,  Sir  Francis  Milman.  He  received  his  early  edaeati<»i  at  a  school  in  Green- 
wich, where  Dr.  Charies  Barney  was  his  tutor.  He  was  afterwards  placed  at  Eton ; 
and,  in  1810,  entered  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  He  soon  became  a  distinguished 
scholar;  obtained  prizes  for  English  and  Latin  verse,  and  for  English  and  Ijitin 
essays  ;  and  gained  first  honours  in  the  examinations.  In  1815  he  became  a  Fellow 
of  his  college,  and  in  1817  took  holy  orders,  and  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of 
St.  Mary,  Reading.  In  1821  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  Subsequently  he  became  rector  of  St.  liargareVsy  Westminster,  and  in 
1849  was  appointed  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's.  In  1880  he  published  a  *•*•  History 
of  the  Jews,*'  a  work  which  gave  rise  to  much  controversy,  and  subjected  the  writer 
to  various  attacks,  on  the  ground  that  he  desired  to  merge  the  divine  in  the  historian, 
and  to  exhibit  himself  as  a  simple  narrator  of  facts,  without  any  regard  to  the  source 
whence  he  derived  his  materials,  as  an  inspired  and  in£Edlible  record.  He  was 
accused  of  treating  the  Bible  as  a  philosophical  inquirer  would  treat  any  pro£sine 
work  of  antiquity, — as  having  ascribed  to  natural  causes  events  which  the  Scriptures 
unequivocally  declare  to  be  miraculous, — and  as  having,  therefore,  unwittingly  con- 
tributed to  subvert  the  bulwarks  of  faith,  he  was  bound,  by  every  consideration  of 
honour  and  consistency,  to  defend.  Such  criticisms,  however,  he  ably  and  effectually 
combated. 

Forty  years  had  passed  between  the  time  when  I  saw  him  first  and  that  when  I 
saw  him  last.  In  1829,  when  my  first  interview  with  him  took  place  at  Oxford,  he 
was  sitting  in  a  smaU  room  in  his  college,  preparing  for  the  prominent  part  he  was 
to  take  that  day  at  the  Triennial  Commemoration.  He  was  then  a  remarkably  hand- 
some man  in  the  prime  of  life — verging  upon  forty,  with  a  reputation  made,  a  position 
obtained,  and  ample  honours  looming  in  the  future.  He  struck  me  as  the  ideal  of  a 
Churchman — coDScious  of  power ;  adding  to  his  other  advantages  those  of  person 
and  feature.  He  was  an  aged  man  when  he  died,  yet  looked  older  than  his  years. 
His  dark  eyebrows,  however,  indicated  intellectual  vigour,  and  he  seemed  what  he 
was,  a  man  of  high  principle,  whose  temptations  from  the  path  of  duty  had  been  few, 
and  who  only  lacked  the  sympathy  that  is  usually  bom  of  suffering  to  make  him  as 
much  loved  as  a  man  as  he  was  venerated  as  a  pastor. 

The  long  space  between  his  earliest  triumph  and  the  close  of  his  labours  was 
worthily  filled  by  the  clergyman,  the  critic,  the  dramatist,  the  historian,  and  the  poet; 
and  no  man  has  been  more  honoured  and  respected  in  his  generation. 

But  his  study  had  been  the  cloister ;  and  neither  in  the  city  nor  the  fields — where 
men  congregate  or  nature  revels  free — did  he  woo  the  Muse.     Hence  his  poems  are 


speak,  forbidden  her  to  represent.  From  the  ontaet  of  her  appeanmoe  in  public,  she  oreaeived  a  character  which  the 
breath  of  calumny  never  touched ;  yet  she  was  in  a  manner  bom  on  the  stage,  for  her  Iktber  was  an  actor.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that,  as  L^dy  Beecher,  she  won  the  "  golden  opinions  "  of  all  with  whom  she  came  into  contact ;  but 
her  life  had  been  more  than  retired  :  society  saw  little  of  her  when  she  quitted  the  stsge,  and  not  long  afterwards 
became  a  widow.  She  was  no  doubt  indebted  for  much  of  her  success  on  Uie  stage  to  her  sweet  cxuicaaion  and  lorely 
form  and  face.  As  an  actrew.  there  have  been  many  greater.  She  was  not  to  be  compared  with  *'  Helen  Fiaucit" 
(Idrs-  Theodore  Martin\  but  that  aocompliithed  lady  i«  the  greatest  actress  I  hare  ever  seen;  and  I. hare  seen  all 
who  hare  become  fiunous  since  18i*0.  Mrs.  Theodore  Martin  we  hare  long  had  the  priTilega  to  dan  among  the 
most  Talced  of  our  fkends. 
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«i  MEftmples  of  cnltivKted  intellect  &iid  refiaed  taste,  which  rRrety  move  the  eympa- 
B  or  toacb  the  heart. 

[o  WM  like  his  writings  :  there  was  a  stately  and  forma]  dignity  in  his  maiiDer,  m 
Mping  with  their  Holomn  and  elerat«d  style.  And  be  himself  seemed  an  apt  gnide 
X  little  inflneDced  by  bomBn  passions  &Dd  desires — into  a  temple  ((ranci,  lufly. 
uua,  and  marhle-puved,  bnt  tlie  chill  of  which  is  keenly  felt  the  moment  the 
mn-  gste  is  passed. 

He  died  on  the  24th  of  September,  1668,  nearly  the  latest  of  all  the  poets  whose 
Urtltdayi  eommencfld  in  the  last  centary. 
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\  AM  reminded  of  another  of  the  men  of  mark  whom  1  net  often  in  general  society — 
0  btftArian  Hktibv  Uau-ui.  He  wag  born  in  1778,  and  died  so  recently  as  166S. 
s  fiitber  was  Dean  of  Wella.  His  works  are  aatborities — not  only  in  reference  to 
:,  bat  for  their  exceeding  perspicuity  and  their  obvioos  stndy  of  tnith,  away  from 
',  kllbxngh  he  was  a  Whig,  and  a  strong  adherent  and  supporter  of  (he  pulitjeal 
ulen  who,  when  he  was  in  bis  vigonr,  fongbt  with  little  prospect  or  hope  of 

Ha]Um  was  a  toll  and  remarkably  handsome  man,  very  stalely  in  look  and  manner. 

a  conntraance  n-as  thoiightfnl  and  int«tligant,  yet  by  no  means  stem.  On  the  eon- 
1  bvry,  hr  was  kindly  and  condescending.  I  bad  once  occasion  to  apply  to  him  for 
\  {afbrmatiim.  Re  gave  it  gracionsly  and  gracefully,  and  appeared  as  if  he  had  received 
d  of  conferred  a  comjiliment. 
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'  1  iprvw  u  little  of  Thomas  Babihotok  MACAtrLAV  as  I  did  of  Henry  Hallam :  my  inler- 
courte  with  the  great  critic  and  historian  was  limited  to  one  visit  while  he  resided  at 
the  Albany,  Piccadilly.  I  bad  tendered  to  him  some  Information  concerning  the  scene  of 
the  Battle  uf  the  Boyne  ;  and  he  wrote  to  me  a  gracious  letter  asking  me  tu  coll  upon 
\am.  During  a  long  conversntion  that  ensued  I  was  impressed — as  were  all  who  ever 
■aw  faim — 1^  his  marvellous  power  to  obtttin,  that  he  might  communicate,  faeta. 
Although  his  scrutiny  of  the  Boyne  Water  bad  been  bnt  for  a  few  hours,  he  aeenied 
ta  luiiiw  really  more  of  it  than  I  did,  and  could  have  imparted  on  the  subject  more  Xo 
mt  than  I  could  have  given  to  bim.  1  said  as  much,  and  deemed  an  apology  neccs- 
nry  for  my  oirvn-'d  help.  I  do  not  forget  the  exceeding  eariioslness  and  oonrteiy 
with  which  he  thanked  me,  making  reference  to  one  incident  tbnt  biul  not  bevn  pre- 
viously within  bis  knowledge. 
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He  was  born  in  1800,  died  on  the  28th  of  December,  1859,  and  was  buried  in 
WestminHter  Abbey.  It  was  a  grand  throng  of  British  worthies  that  accompanied 
his  remains  to  their  grave. 

My  remembrance  of  him  is  that  of  a  man  of  middle  size  and  robust,  '*  stout  on 
his  limbs  ; "  his  features  were  not  remarkable  for  any  peculiar  or  strong  expression ; 
his  head  was  good,  bat  not  intellectually  grand.  No  doubt  he  owed  much  to  the 
retentive  memory  he  is  said  to  have  possessed.  Harriet  Martineau  writes: — 
'*  Before  his  retirement  from  the  House  of  Commons  in  1856  "  (he  was  elevated  to 
the  peerage  in  1857),  '*  he  was  the  mere  wreck  of  his  former  self;  his  eye  was  deep 
sunk  and  often  dim,  his  full  face  was  wrinkled  and  haggard,  his  fiatigue  in  utterance 
was  obviously  very  great,  and  the  tremulousness  of  limb  and  feature  melancholy  to 
behold.'* 


MRS.    HEMANS. 

i  EUCIA  DOROTHEA    BROWNE  was  born  in  Puke  Slredt, 
^~   Liverpool,  on  the  26th  of  September,  1788.     The  hooae  is  not 
-  *-~^\'l.    knonii.  BomeytmrsBgo  I  wandered,  "on  a  voyngaof  diveovory," 
I'f   d'         through  the  quuiut  old  fitreet,  gitnated  in  the  lower  part  o(  tho 
town,  near  tho  river  and  the  Custom-bouHo.     Many  of  tho  dwell- 
ings are  a  century  old,  with  venerable  porches  that  speak  of  foruiRr 
reBpectnbilily,  and    fancy  may  accord  the  honoar  to  any  one  of 
them.*     Her  father,  of  Irish  parentage  and  birth,  wan  n  merchant 
in  the  great  capital  of  sea-commerce ;  her  mother,  Miss  Wngner,  wu 
nf  Italinn  descent,  and  the  poet  was  fond  of  tracing  the  peculiar  ten- 
dency of  her  mind  to  the  Venolian  Hood  she  inherited.     But  lu  that 
mother  she  was  indebted  for  higher  boons.     She  was  a  good  and  accom- 
plisbod  woman,  who  gave  to  her  daughter  those  lessons  of  practical  virtne 
that  were  early  learned,  to  be  afterwards  taught  iu  immortal  veree.t 


iIhUM  bT  Ur.  UolTHmx." 

I  of  ■  Dim  n(  Mr.  Briwimj,  whan  I  ttmamt  U>  mrl  bbI  Iouuo  (eMaa 
„ if  Oork.    Hit  Wtm  *••>  nmhB  n{  i  CNHiuUl*  Orai.    Tbi  luhtr«( 

Mia  WafMr, minMd ber,  tal  ■ritlfd  In  Liwpul    Iu2t>4bOuM< 
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Happily,  whfle  still  very  yoang,  her  fitther  retired  to  eonpanftiva  tolitode  in 
North  Wales,*  and  in  that  wfld,  romantic,  and  pictaresqiie  eomtiy,  eloselj  eom- 
moning  with  Katnre,  her  taste  was  formed,  and  her  mind  atiengtliaied.  Daring 
neariy  the  whole  of  her  life  she  was  a  resident  in  the  land  the  loved  mtwieely.  It 
retained  its  charm,  even  after  she  had  visited  Ireland,  Seolland,  and  tibe  ^-"g*^^ 
Lakes. 

Two  years  hefore  she  had  "  entered  her  teois  **  she  prodneed  a  Tohmie  of  poems. 
Other  woricB  followed,  and  her  name  had  become  fiunoos  when,  in  her  mneteenth 
year,  she  married  Captain  Alfred  Hemans,  of  the  4th  Regiment,  a  gentleman  doeely 
connected  with  one  of  the  oldest  Welsh  families  in  the  nei^boorliood.  Althon^  no 
qoarrel  arose,  the  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one.  Obtain  Hemana  waa  mneh  older 
than  his  wife,  and  his  health  having  been  impaired  hy  foreign  service,  he  became,  a 
few  years  after  they  wedded,  a  permanent  resident  in  Italy ;  Urs.  Hemans  continning 
to  reside  in  Wales,  rearing  and  educating  five  sons  who  were  bom  to  them,  working 
for  her  own  and  their  honoorable  independence.^ 

^*  She  was  married  at  eighteen,  in  all  the  tnistlalness  of  a  yonng  enthnsiastie 
nature,  bat  was  fated  soon  to  see  her  dreams  of  happiness  give  place  to  sad  realities, 
and  the  blight  thus  cast  upon  her  affections  tinged  with  moamfnlness  a  temperament 
naturally  ardent  and  joyous.** 

On  this  sad  subject  she  rarely  spoke,  even  to  her  nearest  friends.  lErs.  Lawrence 
tells  us  it  was  '*  sacred  and  unapproachable.**  It  would  be  only  evil  now  to  seek  to 
fathom  the  mystery.  No  doubt  it  was  the  shadow  that  cast  a  perpetoal  ^oom  over 
her  path  through  life,  and  gave  a  tone  of  sadness  to  all  she  wrote.  She  exclaims  in 
one  of  her  poems. — 

Of  ntr  fooTv  sift* !    Ax«  xitgj  not  vaiB 


To  qiMneii  tt>  haimfmy  thine  for 

From  the  time  he  left  her,  for  seventeen  vears,  the  husband  and  wife  never  met. 

m 

Her  duties,  and  perhaps  her  natural  disposition,  kept  her  apart  from  the  bustle  of 
life.  Except  once.  I  believe,  she  never  visited  London.  She  loved  solitude,  and 
enjoyed  its  o^Im  ;  indeed,  it  was  in  a  great  degree  necessary  to  her,  for  her  constitu- 
tion was  always  delicate.  Subsequently  she  lived  at  Bronwylfii,  near  to  St.  Asaph, 
the  residence  of  her  brother.  General  Sir  H.  Browne  :  that  home  is  one  of  the 
abiding- places  I  have  pictured.  She  found  time,  however,  to  leam  as  well  as  to 
write  much  ;  and.  it  is  said,  had  intimate  acquaintance  with  several  modem  languages* 
and  with  the  Latin  also,  which,  probably,  she  acquired  that  she  might  better  teach 
her  sons. 

But  Kb ylloD.  also  near  to  St.  Asaph,  was  the  residence  she  most  loved.  On  General 
Sir  Henry  Browne's  second  marriage,  she.  with  her  mother,  sister,  and  all  her 
children,  went  to  reside  there  1  it  was  another  of  Sir  Henry's  houses).  Here  she 
dwelt  during  the  remainder  of  the  years  she  passed  in  Wales. 


*  Their  lir<t  ■i'VplIiDir  w-u»  ir  •.'rwrrh.  near  Ab«fr3<?Le.  a  honw  winch  had  the  repatataoB  of  bon^  "*  haiDXted.'* 
«  The  eliieHt  •wa— <.^  nr^  W:Ili.iairh-?T  H<?miu»  -ii»  the  •iuongrusbed  qjH  an^ieeiv  win  ^wiinff*^  oat  of  tlv 
high>t  p<)«tt2«jn»  m  hii»  pr>£eMii}n.  ui«i  us  ozuTersttlly  evteemed  ioil  retipgctwL    ISm  h—  nawi*  sooM  aC  As 
important  **  Lines  *  in  Ireiand,  ind  has  jJao  been  much  empioTeil  in  y»«q<«»w»  aad  ob  tlH  ^ — "^ ^ 
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For  three  or  four  years  she  lived  ftt  Wavertree,  a  \-illitge  aabnrb  of  L)v«ri>ool. 

I  The  house  is  now  SQrroanded  with  nDpictureaqne  dwellings,  and  is  conspicuoas  for 

»■  ^  BtiB«Dce  of  attractions  that  formed  her  chief  delight  in  Wales.     For  some  lime 

I'lbe  resided  iu  Wcetmorokad.     Not  far  from  the  shores  of  Wiodemiere  is  "Dove's 

T  Kent,"  »lill  a  pralty,  yet  uopreteodiiig,  cottage.     Here  she  had  the  frequent  com- 

L'pKD>ODship  of  the  poet  she  roost  honoured  snd  loved ;  and  Wordawurlh,  in  rutam 

Ijfbr  Rweet  companiuuBbip,  gave  her  the  wealth  of  his  friendship,  and  accorded  to  her. 

LperitaiM.  greater  homage  than  he  paid  to  any  other  of  his  eoDlemporaries.     "  Dove's 

I  was,"  according  to  Mrs.  Hemans,  "  originally  designed  for  a  sniall  villa  ;  "  but 

It  httd  puaed  from  the  careful  handK  that  meant  it  for  "  a  home  ;"  "  traces  of  love" 

had  bMti  gradually  etikcud ;  the  garden  was  a  ivild ;  the  sweet-hrier  and  the  moBs- 

roM  had  degen«rat«d.     Thus  ghe  writes  : — "  Au  air  of  neglect  hangs  about  the  little 

demesne,  which  does  not  at  all  approach  desolation,  and  yet  gives  it  Bomething  of 

toocluiig  interest."  ....  "Perhaps  some  heart  like  my  own  in  its  feelinga  and 


iringB  has  here  soaght  refuge  and  repose."     But  there  was  "  a  glorious  view  of 
Indermere  from  an  old-fuBhioued  alcove  "  id  the  garden. 

Cireamttanees    induced  her  to  remove  ber  residence  to  Dnblin.     Her  brother 

len  Colonel  Browne*)  held  au  important  office  there,  as  Chief  of  the  MetropoliteQ 

'inlary.  and  the  Irish  capital  offered  strong  temptations  for  the  education  of 

\n  sons.     In  that  city  she  dwelt  about  four  years,  and  there  she  quitted  eanh  on 

the  1811)  of  May,  1883. 

Her  death-bed  was  a  becoming  close  to  a  high,  a  holy,  and  a  useful  life.  Her 
«•»«  writes : — "  The  dark  and  silent  chamtwr  seemed  illumed  by  tight  from  above, 
aad  ebseiwd  by  spirit  songs.  Sbe  would  say  that  in  her  intervals  from  pain  *  no 
poetrr  eoolJ  exprws,  nor  imagination  conceive,  the  visions  of  blessedness  that  flitted 
leion  her  tncy.'  " 

And  au  her  last  boors  were  spent :  first,  in  commnniug  with  her  own  heart,  and 


\ 


a.-»ut 


«T(niiu.  br  •^■■oi 
nl^  bto&w.  »IM  M 
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IKHI*  but  pletsing  drcune  ever  risited  her  couch.  Sereoity  and  enfatniRBion  shed 
Uwtr  Isflurace  over  all.  At  times  her  spirit  -would  appear  half  elhercalised.  Iier 
mind  WotUd  seem  to  be  fraught  with  deep  and  holy  aod  incaminanicable  tboQghts, 
ud  >lu)  would  ontroat  to  be  left  alone,  io  Rtillneas  and  darkness,  to  '  commatie  with 
her  awn  heart,' aud  reflect  on  the  >  mercies  of  the  Saviour.'"  "She  wilt  not," 
wrote  oDe  of  her  friends,  "  allow  a  motimfal  look  or  tone  at  her  bedtiide."  Ur«. 
Lawrence  writes,  "  She  had  freqnent  wanderings  of  tnind,  but  the  images  she  dwelt 
nn  were  mostly  beaatiful,  and  with  no  terror  in  them  ;  and  ber  release  waa  as 
peaceful  aa  that  of  an  infant  falling  to  xleep.     She  uttered  a  scarcely  aodibte  sigh. 


•  of  the  latest  of  her  p 


"  The  Poet's  Dying  Uym 

lb  BIT  rUcl  luii^t  driug  tmalli. 


s  these  lines  :- 


^^^BpM  room  in  which  she  passed  away  was  a  back  room  in  a  honse  in  Dawson 

^^^Mtt,  Dublin — a  comer  bouse  of  Ht.  Stephen's  Qreen  ;  but  of  that  ftne  square  she 

ln4  iu>  view.     It  may  faave  cuutrasted  wearily  with  the  prospect  from  Grwych, 

Itnuiwytfa.  and  Ithyllon  ;  but  her  heart  was  far  from  it,  half-way  to  heaven  before 

■b»  i|nilt*<l  aarth. 

"TV  rhtmbtr  oIht*  thr  pnd  mui  mnU  hla  bte 

'     -      A  bc)r.md  U»  iviiuuua  ■•Ik 


mfm 


There  is  n  memorial  window  m  tbe  cbarch — placed  there  by  pobliu  subscriptioii. 
chiefly  by  tbe  exertions  of  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Dicklnaon. 

Such  i§  a  brief  oolUiie  of  the  nneveiitful  life  of  a  poet  whose  writinge  are  koowD, 
valued,  and  loved  tbrougbont  tbe  world. 

Of  Mrs.  Hemaus  I  knew  personally  bnt  little.  1  saw  her  ouly  vatx — in  her 
cottage  at  Wtivertree,  She  was  ill,  and  my  visit  wau  a  brief  one ;  the  more  brief 
because  1  was  under  a  promise  to  repeat  it,  but  uuhiippily  that  promise  I  wna  out 
permitted  to  keep,  for  she  grew  woree.  and  tbe  enjoyment  I  iiuticipatcd  was  post- 
ponad  to  a  time  that  was  not  to  come  on  earth.  But  1  had  frequent  oorretipoDdeDce 
with  her,  and  during  my  editorship  of  the  .NVir  Monthly  she  was  a  regular  writer  in 
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»t  nugoziDe ;  while  some  of  the  most  cLarming  of  her  poems,  "  The  Hebrew 
PiMothcr,"  '■  Passing  Awfty,"  "  The  Trompet  Song,"  and  otberB,  were  coutributed 
■ilpy  her  to  the  Amulet — of  nhicli  ulso  I  was  Editor.  For  the  ytie  Monthly  ebe 
T -wrote  the  only  prose  she  published. 

Wavortreo  was  comfortless  and  ancheerful,  calculated  to  depress  ratfaer  than  to 

[  MtlivuD.     Uer  house  there  was  the  comer  of  a  row,  with  a  Email  gnrdeu  in  front,  nnd 

•aother  behind ;  bnt  the  flowers  she  bo  dearly  loved  could  not  (H'ow  iu  thai  dull 

atmoephere.     From  all  rural  sights  and  sounds  she  was  ntterly  excluded.     There  was 

DO  breeze  to  bring  joy  and  health  to  the  flow«ra  or  to  her. 

Her  early  delicacy  of  frame  no  doubt  inflDcnced  her  mind.  She  did  not  seek  the 
^vnal  ei^oymenta  of  youii);  girls.  Her  pleasure  was  in  solitndt^,  in  the  compauion- 
I.  Aip  of  books,  and  in  the  discbarge  of  the  dnties  that  after-life  brought  to  her.  There 
ii  said  to  have  been  a  prophetic  ntterance  by  some  one,  "  That  cbiid  is  not  made  for 
happiness — her  colonr  comes  and  goes  too  fast ; "  and  Miss  Landon  states  that  Khe 
once  Bilked  Miss  Jewsbnry  if  she  thoagbt  Mrs.  Hemana  a  happy  person.  "  No."  was 
the  reply,  "  her  enjoyment  is  feverish,  and  she  desponds  ;  she  is  like  a  lamp  whose 
oil  is  eoneamed  by  the  light  it  yields  ; "  and  there  was  sad  truth  in  her  own  lines : — 


Bde  in  I 

^^UBrartei 
^^^Baot  nn 
^^^HbeB  ah 
^^^Towor  thj 


Bcra  wu  that  beauty  which  depends  mainly  on  expression.  Like  her  writings, 
it  wM  thoroughly  womanly.  Her  auburn  hair,  parted  over  her  hrow,  fell  on  either 
Bde  in  luxuriant  cnrls.  Her  eyes  are  described  as  "  dove-like,"  with  a  chastened 
that  appertained  to  sadness,  "  A  calm  repose,"  so  writes  one  of  her  fiiends, 
aot  nnmingled  with  melancholy,  was  the  characteristic  expression  of  her  face ;  bat 
rB  aho  smiled,  all  tntci-s  of  sorrow  wore  lost,  and  she  seemed  to  he  but '  little 
iwor  than  the  angels ' — fitting  shrine  for  a  soul  so  pure." 

Her  portrait  is  thus  given  by  bcr  friend  Mrs.  Lawrence  : — "  Mrs.  Hemana  waa  of 
an  excellent  height,  just  not  tall,  and  of  a  slight  nnd  pleasing  form  ;  the  hands 
vvry  dilicate  and  pretty.  She  had  a  profusion  of  auburn  hair,  and  the  blue  eyes  and 
Mlenring  of  the  complexion  were  analogous."  "  She  had  been  in  youth  very  beauti- 
ftil,  but  she  faded  early  ; "  and  she  adds  that  "  her  language  and  imagery  in  speaking 
wera  studiously  correct  and  beautiful^ hardly  less  so  than  in  her  poetry." 

"  r>elta  "  I  Dr.  Moir),  prefacing  one  of  the  volumes  of  ber  poems,  describes  her  ae 

"  about  the  middle  height,  ratbur  slender ;    ber  coniilcnance  of  great  intoihgence 

and  HprcMion."     "In  all  her  feelings,''  he  adds,  "she  xa  intensely  and  entirely 

,    "  Over  all  her  pictures  of  humanity  are  spread  the  glory  and  the 

rcfleeted  from  purity  of  moruJB,  dignity  of  sentiment,  beauty  of  imagery,  sub* 

of  religion*  faith,  and  ardour  of  patriotism. " 

Bat  Hair,  if  bo  ever  saw  her  (which  he  might  have  done  during  bcr  brief  visit  to 

ibfirgti),  knew  little  of  her-  and  perhaps  Miss  Williams  (Ysgafell),  who  wrote  a 

Ir  uf  birr,  knew  Ipm.     She  is  thus  described  by  that  writer,  no  doubt,  howiiver, 

boaraay  : " — "  Her  personal  appearance  was  highly  attractive  ;  she  waa  of 

idl*  Btatora  ud  slight  in  figure ;  her  complexion  was  exquisitely  fair,  olear,  and 
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bright ;  her  silky  and  luxuriant  hair  was  in  colour  of  a  rich  golden  brown ;  her  fine 
eyes  were  radiant  with  genius/* 

Mrs.  Hemans  knew,  indeed,  but  few  persons.  Though  her  friends  ware  many, 
and  her  admirers  numerous,  her  acquaintances  were  limited.  "  My  whole  life,"  she 
writes,  *'  ha^  lain  within  the  circle  of  those  wild  Welsh  hills,  and  I  know  nobody.*' 
Perhaps  the  best  portrait  of  her  is  that  of  her  friend  Miss  Jewsbury : — '*  She  is  lovely 
without  being  beautiful ;  her  rich  and  silky  brown  hair,  of  unusual  length,  flowed 
round  her,  when  unbraided,  like  a  veil Other  women  mi^t  be  more  com- 
manding, more  versatile,  more  acute,  but  I  never  saw  one  so  exquisitely  feminine. 
....  She  had  a  passive  temper,  but  decided  tastes ;  her  strength  and  her  weakness 
alike  lay  in  her  affections.  Her  voice  was  a  sad,  sweet  melody ;  her  gladness  was 
like  a  burst  of  sunlight ;  and  if,  in  her  depression,  she  resembled  night,  it  was  night 
bearing  the  stars." 

In  the  frequent  conversations  I  have  had  with  Miss  Jewsbury  relative  to  her 
beloved  friend,  she  could  never  speak  of  her  without  intense  enthusiasm — a  fervour 
that  has  often  brought  tears  into  her  eyes. 

The  portrait  that  heads  this  Memory  is  by  an  American  artist.  West,  who  painted 
it  in  1828.     It  was  to  this  portrait  she  wrote  some  lines,  ending  thus : — 

'*  Tet  look  thoQ  stiU  Berenelr  on. 
And  if  sweet  friends  there  be, 
That  when  my  song  and  seal  ai«  gone 

Shall  seek  my  form  in  thee. 
Tell  them  of  one  for  whom  'twas  best 
To  flee  away  and  be  at  rest." 

The  abundant  offspring  of  her  high  and  holy  mind — the  imperishable  outpourings 
of  her  pure  and  generous  heart — are  the  property  of  the  world.  They  have  been 
translated  into  every  language  of  civilised  man.  Those  who  would  teach  resignation, 
meekness,  truth,  virtue,  piety,  resort  to  her  poems  as  lessons  attractive,  impressive, 
and  permanent,  and  know  that  in  every  line  she  wrote  she  was  discharging  the 
divinist  duty  of  the  poet. 

From  the  period — in  childhood  almost — when  she  published  a  collection  of 
**  Juvenile  Poems,"  nearly  to  her  close  of  life,  she  had  sent  forth  volume  after 
volume,  each  surpassing  the  other  in  sweetness  and  in  power.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
intellectual  mine  was  inexhaustible,  and  perhaps  her  latest  productions  will  be  con- 
sidered her  best. 

I  may  with  propriety  introduce  here  some  recollections  of  the  three  friends  to 
whom  she  was  most  attached,  and  who  have  done  justice  to  her  memory — Mrs. 
Lawrence,  her  sweet  sister  Mrs.  Owen,  and  Mary  Jane  Jewsbury — with  two  of 
whom  we  had  the  privilege  to  be  personally  acquainted. 

Her  sister — whom  it  was  our  happy  chance  to  know,  meeting  her  often  at  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Hemans'  eldest  son,  George  Willoughby — was  a  woman  rarely  gifted, 
most  amiable,  and  most  estimable.  When  she  wrote  the  life  of  Mrs.  Hemans  she 
was  the  wife  of  the  llev.  Mr.  Hughes  ;  and  by  that  name  she  is  chiefly  known.  Some 
years  after  his  death  she  married  the  Rev.  W.  Hicks  Owen,  M.A.,  Senior  Vicar  of  St. 
Asaph  and  Vicar  of  Tremeirchion,  Rural  Dean.     With  that  most  excellent  clerg}'man 
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i  enjoyed  sixteen  ye&n  of  hnppinosB, 
U-bvalth.  She  died  in  1)458,  »j<)  deeps 
ramoircliioa,  among  Ibe  liiUet  thai  i>uj 
Bwyd— tlut 

"C«BiW»nriwr.«riUid-.. , 

Br  puUml  kUh,  «1<I  wosili.  Mid 

ade  the  bauks  of  which  the  sisters  had  passed  nearly  the  tvholo  of  their  aseful,  but 
nini|nil  and  uneventful,  Uvea. 


nhroken  exrept  by  occaKional  visilations  of 
I  lie  <]uiet  graveyard  of  the  little  ehiircb  of 
oand  the  vallcsy  tliroiigh  which  rona  the 

mm«1  tmnTTK," 


All  lo  whom  she  wm  known — and  they  were  mnny — will  boar  witnom  to  the  troth 
f  this  inMription,  pinced  on  v,  Ublct  andonioath  the  nicmonal  window  of  the  church 
B  which  feat  her  rumaiua : — 

I  Windov  wu  orcrlcd  \ij  ininjr  and  attAchrd  frioni]!,  to  tlici  fclorv  of  Ciod.  Btid  jn 
lie  noliFmbnince  of  llnrriet  Marr  Owen,  whodopnrtnl  Uiii  lifs  HUi  Sinr'h.  l»a».  Sha 
IK  «i(*  of  the  RfT.  W.  il.  Owon,  viur  of  thu  iMTiih,  uid  wu  luler  o(  Felicia  Ilnmana, 
1  «bii«B  lynra  *tia  wt  lo  iniuic.  Sh«  «u  b  wDman  of  great  intallrrtual  andomnontji,  of 
id  nriad  leading,  a  gooA  linfpiist,  ind  an  accompljihed  mnncian.  With  IbeM  high  ijualiu'va 
Mibbwd  Iha  mou,  pnti'tical  f^ood  HtiiMt  in  thecnmDiaa  Ihingi  of  •vny-da)' tJfa.  A  gaaUeaiid 
'  itttM,  and  nne  mho  '  lookad  irriU  to  Ih*  wnyi  of  hnr  hoiuuhold.' 
n  di>rlpUn«d  hvr  t^mtwr,  ihut  no  proToration  cautwl  ui  itnpnll^nt  at  fntful  fiMlinic. 
*  eurt«DBi,  tiut  gillnl  With  a  biav*  aiid  indftn-ndent  ipint,  whkh  iinhnitatin|tl]r 
Mioa  uf  nil  Hull  wu  but  and  lUiduiiioiiniblu.  For  laiitva  yti*  she  fnlflliHl 
,ha  dulin  uf  a  rouniry  clnrgrmairii  vifp,  and  waa  nnccaaingljr  uconpinl  in 
f  charity  and  lorinK-kinilnmi.     In  thi>  ooune,  oTen  whan  veighod  down  by 

■  briffht 


°  KotCuop 
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Mbs.  Lawbencb,  whose  "  RecoUcclionH  of  Mrs.  Hemans"  I  have  quoted  in  this 
Memory,  was  one  of  the  most  beloved  of  her  friends.  That  accomplUbed  hidy  lived 
in  a  great  niiuiBion  near  the  hnmble  dwelling  of  the  poet,  to  whom  her  doors  vreK 
ever  open  in  wide  welcome.  Her  reaidence  waB  at  Mosley  Hall,  near  Liverpool. 
Her  richly -cultivated  mind  enabled  her  fully  to  appreciate  the  genius  of  her  tiei;ghI>oar, 
whom  she  loved  with  intense  afTectiou,  and  it  is  a  pleasant  task  to  assDciftte  their 
houoored  names. 


MART  JANE  JEWSBURY. 

There  was  another  whoso  close  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Eemana  did  hononr  lo  both — 
Marv  Jane  Jewsburv,  the  much  elder  sister  of  the  lady  whose  works  are  now  before 
the  world,  and  who  has  achieved  high  repnte. 

Mary  Jane  .Tewsbury  was  horn  at  Measham,  near  Ashby-de-la-Zonch,  in  the  yew 
ISOO.  She  published  several  valuable  booka  in  poetry  and  prose,  obtainiDg  celebrity 
chieflyundertheBignaturoof  M.  J.  J.  She  married,  in  1832,  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Tlctcher. 
one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  died  of  eholera  ou  the  way 
to  Poonah,  on  the  4th  of  October,  1883. 

"  She  died,"  writes  Lietitia  Landon  (who  met  her  first  at  our  honse),  "  too  bood. 
What  noble  aspirings,  what  generous  enthueiaRm,  what  kindly  cmotioDH,  went  down 
to  the  grave  with  her  unfulfilled  destiny  1  "  "She  was,"  wrote  Mrs,  Hemana, 
"  taken  away  in  the  very  prime  of  her  intellectual  life,  when  every  moment  seemed 
fraught  with  new  treasures  of  knowledge  and  power." 

Mrs.  Hemans  wore  mourning  for  her ;  Wordsworth  grieved  for  her  loss  as  thai 
of  a  shining  light  gone  out;  and  thus  Professor  Wilson  refers  to  her  in  the  "Noctes  :"' 
— "  I  saw  her  once  ;  it  was  but  a  momentary  glance  among  the  mountatoB,  mounted 
on  a  pretty  pony,  in  a  pretty  rural  straw  hat,  and  pretty  rural  riding-habit,  with  the 
sunshine  of  a  cloudless  heaven  blended  in  her  countenance  with  that  of  her  own  cload- 
less  Boul.  Tho  young  author  of  ■  Phantasmagoria '  rode  smilingly  along  t,  benntifnl 
vale  with  the  illustrious  Wordsworth,  whom  she  venerates,  pacing  in  his  poetical  way 
at  her  side,  and  pouring  out  poetry  in  that  glorious  recitative  of  bis,  till  the  vale  was 
overflowing  with  the  sound." 

We  knew  her  intimately,  and  estoetned  her  much.  She  was  our  guest  for  a  time 
not  long  before  her  marriage,  which  took  place  in  the  little  church  of  Peuegoes — the 
officiating  clergyman  being  the  Rev,  Mr.  Hughes,  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Hemans'  sister, 
and  the  rector  of  that  parish. 

I  have  a  letter  written  to  me  in  1834  by  a  lady  who  whb  for  a  time  Miss  Jewsbuiy'a 
instructor.  It  gives  so  interesting  a  sketch  of  the  early  progress  of  her  mind,  that  I 
copy  some  paBsages  from  it : — 

Q  wild  inronnation.  and  lU  to  the  weD  groondin;;  and 
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exercin  ;  for,  nnknowu  to  her  parents,  uhe  usod  lo  lit  up  in  bar  ohamlMr  in  light  oveniogs  or  early 
muniings  to  iadutge  in  reverias,  nnd  in  oompuBitJona  of  a  kind  to  ^ive  icope  Tor  thoie  qiulilies. 
Among  these,  I  beli&ve,  were  a  few  Bmiill  poema,  the  fragment  of  h  play,  and  one  or  two  short 
iiketcbea  of  tales  or  novola.  83-  thii  lubit  she  mthor  injiired  her  baslth,  and  enfeebled  the  powora 
ol  her  mind  ;  but,  being  aoan.  convinced  of  ht-r  error  after  ibe  had  cominuiiicated  the  ciroumBtanco 
to  me,  I  believe  nbe  entirely  discontinued  the  proclice.  and  never  TO«e  before  Hve  or  six  in  tha 
mnmin^.  For  a  considerable  time  the  patient  appliration  of  her  mind  to  the  quiet  matter-of-fact 
BludUa  of  grammar,  right  reasoning,  and  history  was  irksome  to  her;  but  her  good  sense  and 
desire  for  improvement  eonvincod  her  of  the  Deceeaity,  and  she  ecrtalnly  used  evnry  eiertion  to 
compel  her  mind  to  fore^  ibi  appetite  for  high-Beasoned  and  effervescing  aliment,  if  I  may  so 
term  it.  But  the  main  diivelopmeut  of  her  intellectua]  powers  took  place  after  her  parents  left  tha 
neighbourhood. ' ' 

Mrs.  Owen  writee  of  the  fiiondB,  Mrs.  Hemans  and  Mis«  Jewshury  : — "  Soon  a 
ft-eling  of  wnrm  iiitoreat  and  thorough  understanding  Nprang  up  between  two  minds 
M>  rarely  gifted,  and  both  so  intent  upon  ironsec rating  their  gilts  to  the  Ligheat  and 
holiest  purposes." 

In  one  of  her  letters  to  Mrs.  Hall,  Miss  Jewsbury  says,  "  I  am  melancholy  by 
natnre ;  cheerful  on  principle."  A  sense  of  duty  was  uertaiuly  strong  in  her  ;  and  if 
her  natural  disposition  was  sombre,  she  did  mach  to  show  she  could  be  cheerful,  cun- 
veraing  freely  and  well,  and  manifesting  earnest  sympathy  with  the  requirements  of 
ber  compsDions  and  the  desires  of  her  IHends. 

This  ie  Mrs.  Hall's  Memory  of  Mary  Jane  Jewsbury  : — She  was  one  of  those  who 
are  called  upon  to  give  out  knowledge  before  the  fountain  is  sufficiently  supplied. 
She  says,  indeed,  she  became  a  wTiter  almost  as  soon  as  she  became  a  reader,  "  sacri- 
fifing,"  as  she  writes,  "  the  palm-tree  to  obtain  a  emgle  draught  of  wine,"  grieving 
xhe  had  done  nothing  worthy  to  live,  but  purposing  great  things  in  the  hereafter  that 
did  not  come  to  her  on  earth.  Uer  career  was,  in  truth,  barely  commenced  when  it 
was  closed. 

In  person  Miss  Jewsbury  was  tall  and  tliin  ;  her  complexion  was  sallow,  and  her 
hair  dark — almost  black  ;  her  eyes,  of  a  deep  brown,  were  bright  and  penetrating  ; 
her  brow  was  full ;  her  month  large,  certainly  not  handsome,  but  expressive ;  her 
voice  in  speaking  clear  and  distinct ;  her  laugh  cheerful ;  and  ber  conversational 
powers  good.  She  said  many  things  worth  remembering  without  being  pedantic,  and 
was  very  ready  at  repartee.  She  bad  been  much  feted  and  petted  in  the  coimtry  ; 
Hnd  the  friend  of  Wordsworth  and  Mrs.  Hemans  might  have  looked  for  pardon  if  she 
were  exacting  of  more  attention  than  was  perhaps  justly  ber  due.  But  "  the  set  " 
with  which  she  mixed  in  London  were  the  lamps  of  London  society.  Very 
different  it  was  from  that  to  which  she  had  been  accustomod,  and  where,  no  doubt, 
she  was  an  oracle.  She  never  relished  London  Society.  It  was  too  diffused, 
too  insincere,  to  satisfy  one  who  had  communed  nmch  with  Nature,  and  was  not 
over-inclined  to  admit  the  excellence  of  any  school  but  that  in  which  she  herself  had 
graduated.  Yet  "  socially,"  no  doubt,  Loudon  did  her  a  great  deal  of  good,  without 
bating  an  iota  of  her  high  principles.  She  became  more  tolerant,  and  more  inclined 
to  listen,  even  if  she  did  not  agree  with  the  opinions  of  others.  She  had  learned 
from  Wordsworth  to  take  pains  with  whatever  she  did,  and  told  us  that  one  morning, 
while  staying  with  the  poet,  she  brought  him  down  a  sonnet  on  which  she  considered 
slifi  bad  bestowed  much  time.     "  There,  Mr.  Wordsworth,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  hava 


^^_  from  Wordsv 
^^K  while  staying 
^^B   »h«  bad  besti 
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been  six  hours  over  that  sonnet!"     The  great  master  took  it  from  her,  and  replied, 
**  Young  lady,  I  should  have  been  six  weeks  1 " 

While  Miss  Jewsbury  lived,  she  did  well ;  but  with  her  vigorons  mind,  her  desire 
to  excel,  her  continued  reading,  and  her  habit,  not  only  of  thinking  over  what  she 
read,  but  of  weighing  and  balancing  every  incident  or  suggestion,  if  she  had  been 
longer  on  earth,  she  would  have  far  surpassed  any  of  her  earlier  works,  and  beqaeathed 
an  imperishable  name  to  her  country. 


ANNA  JAMESON. 


We  knew  Mrs.  Jameson  early  in  her  career,*  and  were  among  her  acquaintances  when 
it  was  drawing  to  a  close  ;  yet  she  was  by  no  means  aged,  not  above  threescore  years 
old,  when  her  useful  and  active  life  here  was  over. 

There  was  perpetual  gloom  above  and  about  her,  although  she  had  a  large  share 
of  fame,  was  never  embarrassed  in  circumstances,  was  the  circle  round  which  rallied 
many  friends,  some  of  whom  were  of  rank,  others  rich  in  high  inteUectual  posses- 
sions, and  all,  more  or  less,  such  as  any  man  or  woman  might  be  proud  to  know. 

She  was  a  wedded  wife  for  nearly  thirty  years ;  yet  she  may  be  said  to  have  had 
no  husband,  for,  with  some  brief  intermissions,  she  lived  apart  from  him  all  that  time. 
Why  they  were  separated  few  knew ;  but  it  was  a  secret  that  dulled  her  life.  Once 
she  joined  him  in  Canada,  soon  to  return  without  him  ;  and  once  they  were  together 
for  a  brief  while  in  London,  when  she  introduced  him  to  us.  He  was  handsome  in 
person,  seemed  very  amiable  in  disposition,  was  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  and  held 
high  appointments  in  the  colony,  having  been  Attorney- General  and  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Assembly. 

It  was  a  mystery  then,  and  is  now,  by  what  evil  they  were  put  asunder;  for 
although  Mrs.  Jameson  may  have  been  of  a  hard,  and  not  of  a  genial,  nature,  and 
her  temper  was,  perhaps,  *'  incompatible,*'  she  had  many  rare  qualities  of  mind,  must 
have  been  a  delightful  companion,  and  was  largely  gifted  with  personal  attractions. 
I  always  thought  her  handsome,  although  her  hair  was  red,  and  her  blue  eyes  were 
eager  rather  than  tender.  Her  features  were  decidedly  good,  and  her  form,  though 
**  plump,'*  was  finely  modelled.  Altogether  she  was  such  a  woman  as  a  man  might 
have  loved  to  adoration. 

Anna  Murphy  was  inducted  into  love  of  art  from  her  childhood.  Her  father  was 
an  aHist,  and  held  the  post  of  miniature-painter  to  the  Princess  Charlotte.  His 
affairs  became  embarrassed  mainly,  I  believe,  in  consequence  of  his  failure  to  dispose 
of  a  series  of  pictures  he  had  executed  of  the  beauties  of  Charles  II. — the  reno^-ned 
works  of  Lely  at  Hampton  Court.f  They  were  pauited  by  command  of  the  Princess; 
but  she  died  before  they  were  finished,  and  they  were  left  on  his  hands. 

a  governess  in  a  family  of  the  name  of  RolLs  with  whom  rfie  travelled  into  Ttaly,  where 
Rbe  laid  the  scene  of  her  book—"  Tlie  Diary  of  nn'Ennuy.^."    It  was  a  mingling  of  fact  with  flctioQ,  detailing  oeridin 


Early  in  life  she  was 

id  the  scene  of  her  bo  _        ^  ^   .       „ 

incidents  of  a  breaking  heart  which  were  entirely  imaginary.    It  was  publiehedin  1826 

•t  Some  years  afterwards  e  ••   -  - 

delicate  and  difficult  work  for  a 


•t  Some  ye>uT*  afterwards  engravings  from  this  series  were  publisbed.  with  letter-press,  by  Mrs.  Jameson— s 

a  woman  to  do ;  yet  slie  emerged  m>m  the  trial  without  soding  her  white  garmenls. 


H«r  Bnt  book,  Uie  "  Diitry  of  an  Erinn>-re,"  became  sadJenly  famnna  ;  it  woe  the 
f*r(nindwork  of  her  repnIatioD.  She  wrote  better  bouka  afterward§  :  ber  contributions 
to  >rt-lil«ntture  cnmo  nt  a  gnoil  time,  were  very  nsefnl,  nni)  will  bo  alwaya  of  much 
value.* 

J  do  pat  know  wfaere  ebo  watt  born  :  ber  birth  mnst  have  dated  towardii  tbc  ond 
of  tbe  last  oentnrj'.  Ilur  fatber  was  an  Irisbmnn,  nnd  I  believe  she  was  of  Irish 
liirtb.  It  WB*  u  BubJMt,  however,  which  Bho  »uemed  desirous  tu  iguorc.  t  1  cannot 
cull  to  mliid  that  ithe  ever  xpoke  on  tbe  subject  of  Ireland.  She  must  have  left  that 
rvimtry  whan  very  ynnng,  and  [irobMbly  bod  no  remembrnuce  of  it,  nnil  do  tio  to 
nnit«  bcr  with  it.  aud  certaiuly  vJHited  it  rarely.  She  was  very  an-Insh  in  her 
charMcter,  manncrB,  mind,  aud  habits. 

Kot  long  Ix'fori;  bur  death— in  IHGO— Rhe  beirame  a  partisan  of  the  women  who 
ndvocmto  "  Wotuiiu'a  Iti^bta,"  and  delivered  a  lecture  on  tbe  subject.  I  rcip-ct  that 
wo  did  not  hear  it,  for  she  gave  its  an  invitntiou  to  do  bo.  She  did  not,  indeed,  go  ao 
far  M  «(^vural  uf  her  uttaociaten  have  since  gone,  but  her  Ideaa  were  vague  and 
vtaiunary.  She  hud,  abe  said,  "  no  desire  to  free  her  sex  from  tbe  bigh  duties  tu 
which  Uiey  werv  bom,  or  the  exercise  of  viKucs  uu  which  the  whole  frame  of  social 
lifB  may  b«  »aid  to  depend,  hut  from  such  tinmiueU  and  disabiUttes,  be  they  legal  or 
cunvwitional,  as  are  manifestly  ii^urioua,  shutting  them  out  from  the  means  of  redress 
when  they  are  oppressed,  or  from  the  means  of  honest  aubaistence  when  they  are 
destitute." 

I  do  not  believe  Mra.  Jameson  ever  contt^mplated  tbe  lengths  to  wliich  her  sac- 
MH»r8  have  gone  in  their  advoc-aey  of  the  now  Constitution  for  women  ;  but  abe 
wonld  Dot  bavn  been  acce|)t>!d  aa  a  guiding  authority  if  ahe  bad.  Of  tbe  cares  and 
dntiw  of  maternity  she  knew  nothing  ;  while  those  of  a  wife  ahe  was  niiable  to  dis- 
chargii,  I  by  nn  means  infer  that  she  was  diBc|nalified  by  nature  for  cither ;  on  the 
contrar}',  I  eonidder  she  waa  well  fitted  fur  both  :  but  I  believe  tlmt  if  she  had  been 
a  UKitker.  or,  in  tlio  ordinary  seUHq  of  the  term,  a  wife,  ahe  would  not  have  bo«u 
(uond  in  the  ranks  of  the  "  atrnng-niimleil." 

Jnnt  ao,  I  think.  It  was  with  Miaa  Mitford.  although  she  never  joined  tlie  army  of 
— Mnrtyra.  Indeed,  when  she  was  in  her  prime,  there  was  no  thought  of  a  atruggte 
for  "  eqnality,"  and  female  autliiins  were  contented  with  the  "  elavvry  "  tliat  made 
then)  wek  to  be  the  helpmatea  and  not  tlie  "  mastera"  of  men. 


la  of  twi  bHi  tl<l>  to  t  liu  rlwa  or  U  <  m 


■u  Hn.  tUU  III 

>  I  dwU  luMda  ia  tinu.  wul  )■  uhlo  bilink  thin^ ,  „ 

Ji*«  nt^Md  m 

bHUlB'thMoiT. 
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JTLIA  PABDOR 

ALTMoroH  Mi^  Pjlrdoe  did  not  occnpy  a  reir  prominent  pontiion  in  kttos,  she  wis 
muoh  bt'fory'  the  puhlie  for  a  peiiod  of  thiitr  jeus  between  her  fint  appeennee  and 
ber  doifcih  in  lS<»i, 

Wo  know  hor  at  the  commencement  of  her  career,  wlien  ahe  bad  jnat  ictnnied 
fKMu  Portu:^.  wboi^  she  had  aeeompanied  ber  father,  who  wns  called  *'  Higor 
l\ml%>e/*  and  had  a  o^^mmand  in  the  **  Wa^^wi  Tnin/*  I  bdieTS.  That  wns  in  1826. 
She  was  then  a  iaiiy  footed,  fur  bailed,  laughing,  sannT  **  giii.**  irho  bad  molTed 
u)v>n  T>Mu*iniui!  a  pri  as  kvi:»!  as  she  conld :  who  wonid  nerer  admit  ber  age  to  have 
p*^:$>ed  that  v\f  \vuih  :  and  who  had  erera  ienible  draad  of  being  considered  an  ^  old 
maii,^*  Sooie  thiny  y^^ars  af^er  the  usae  of  whkh  I  speak  flowers  wcie  mingled  with 
her  still  aVjiiiia::!  locks.  a::d  she  suv^re  to  be  as  **  cimUe  "  and  xhwaooM  aa  the 
a^t3uuS~  xTfcs  at  swwt  tichte^a. 

1  wv\ild  :^>t.  howYvvT.  ^y  a  w;Y<i  to  h;r  dispan^aest.  If  ^e  deciicd  to  ^^peir 
T\vir;i  whe;i  she  was  rv*llv  *vi,  :t  was  ber  cclx  weakaeiss :  for  Ae  wn«  a  good 
da:%C^ter  arst  a  ^rse^vis  frvoi  :  a  hiri  w^xker.  t*xv  whk>  bad  wieO  earned  the  Crown 
pee^Yi  w^-h  ^rtjC^tecoi  joi  c^i^o^c  «^e  iiiter  tvatf  vf  bo-  hit^  Happdr  it  was 
^^ :  vr  w::h  tirae  t^  m=»e  hai  Sfi^c  e\?rt>.T<sed>  Tbe  -*  C^  ci  ibe  Sshan  "  is  the 
ocl\  ocv  vv"  b<r  y.t^v  Kx*i^ii  t££U  3S  sew  "*  jsskiec  3bc  ;"  asii 
Utk-c:  cc  t^  ^>fv-vx::;iarv  <^;a$s^ 


OWLES,  "  of  an  ancient  family  in  tlie  connty  of  Wilts,"  wm 
born  in  the  TiUago  of  King's  Sntton,  id  NorthamplODsliin), 
of  which  his  father,  William  Thomas  Bowles,  was  vioar. 
The  day  of  hifl  birth  was  the  24th  of  September,  1762.  At 
least,  I  presume  it  to  be  so,  for  it  is  so  given  in  a  letter  I 
received  from  Uiui,  tbongh  ho  had  struck  his  pen  tbrongb 
tbe  date  after  it  was  written.  "  His  father,"  be  observes, 
the  only  son  of  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Bowles,  uf  Bracldey, 
who  married  Elizabeth  Lisle,  a  descendant  of  tbe  ancient 
family  of  the  Lisles  of  Sorlbnrobcrland  ;  the  son  (William 

IMv  i:'      Thomas)  marrying,  1760,  Bridpet.  eldest  danghter  of  the  well-known 
Vcti  Tir.  Richard  Grey,  Chaplain  to  Natbannel  Crew,  Bishop  of  Durham. 

fffy'  The  Rev.  WilUnm  Liale  Bowles  was  the  oldest  son  of  that  marriage.  Ho 
(£  was  educated  nt  Winchester,  aud  removed  to  Oxford,  wkcro  he  g^iiied  a 
prize  for  Latin  verse,  ha^-ing  been  entered  k  scholar  of  Trinity.  He  took 
degTM  in  1702,  entered  into  holy  orders,  became  a  rnrate  in  Wiltuhirv,  and 
tined.  In  18(M,  a  prebend's  stall,  and,  in  1803,  the  living  of  Breutbill.  Wiltshire," 
wbBi«  ho  resided  nntil  be  resigned  it  in  184  5,  after  forty  years'  faithful  sorvic*. 
daring  which  lung  poriod  ho  had  watched  zealoosly  over  the  BpiritUal  and  worldljr 
btereata  of  bia  6ock.  His  memory  is  venerated  there  to  this  day.  He  retired  from 
Rremliill  to  Salisbury,  where  he  died  on  the  6th  of  April,  1B60,  being  a  Canon 
Rcnidonltaryof  that  cutliednU.  He  bad  then  re&ched  the  patriarchal  ago  of  foarseore 
asd  eight  years — m  good  man  and  a  good  clergj-man. 

Not  long  ago  I  stood  beside  bis  grave,  and  offered  homage  to  his  memory.  His 
remaina  are  covered  by  a  plain  stone  :  be  was  not  "  honoured  "  with  a  monument, 
but  be  erected  monuments  to  record  the  virtues  of  two  of  his  predecessors  within  tbe 
WaUx  of  the  venerable  and  very  beautiful  cathedral.  It  was  not  difficult  to  fancy  tlia 
oU  Dtan  treading  these  lofty  and  graceful  aisles  to  and  fro,  at  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  iii  contemplation,  with  praise  and  gratitude  ;  for  it  was  the  '*  home  "  in  which 
be  wu  always  most  happy. 

la  a  note  to  one  of  his  poems  he  acknowledges  his  debt  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  SaUsfaciry  for  "  preferment  in  a  cathedral,  where  1  might  close  my  days  hi  what  I, 
Hinmith  life,  most  loved — calhedml  Itamiony." 

In  auiy  youth  he  was  innocent  eniingh  to  apply  to  a  printer  at  Bath  to  know  tf 
"  h*  wobU  ipve  anything  for  fourteen  sooneta,"  to  bo  published  "  with  or  without  a 


Mlb 
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nnme."  Tbc  purchusu  was  declined  ;  so  the  simple  man,  who  fnncioil  ho  might  tliQS 
pay  tbe  largest  deljt  he  ever  oweil  (£70).  "  thnagbt  no  more  of  getting  rich  by  poetry." 
Yet  thoy  nero  afterwards  published  (in  17!)S),  and  sold  well — first  an  edition  of  tm» 
hundred  copies,  then  another  of  five  liuudred  copies,  aud  then  nnoUicr  of  Mven 
huudred  and  fifty  copies. 

There  came  a  young  man  into  the  printer's  shop  who  "  spoke  in  high  comnieDda- 
tiun"  of  that  vDliime.  Forty  years  aflerwards.  Bowles  discovered  that  the  younit 
man  was  Robert  Southey  ;  and  therefore,  in  1887,  another  edition  of  the  sonDsU 
was  dedicated  to  llohert  8ontbey,  "  wLo  has  exhibited  in  his  prose  works,  as  in  lii* 
life,  the  purity  and  virtues  of  Addison  and  Locke,  and  is  his  pLietry  the  imagiRntion 
iind  soul  of  Spenser."     For  more  than  sixty  years  he  wa<  continually  writini?,  onJ 


has  left  poems  which,  if  they  do  not  place  him  among  tho  highi^sl  of  the  poets,  givn 
to  him  rank  more  than  respectable. 

At  the  outset  of  life's  journey  he  was  cheered  by  the  voii^e  of  a  guncrons  and 
sympathising  "brother."  Coleridge  speaks  of  himself  as  having  been  withdrawn 
from  several  perilous  errors  "  by  the  genial  influenco  of  a  etyle  of  poetry  so  tendiir 
and  yet  so  manly,  so  natural  and  real,  and  yet  so  dignified  and  harmonious,"  aa  the 
sonnets  of  Bowles,  and  thus  tenders  his  thanks  : — 


W^wi 


t  hu  thinlEFd  Qh.  Bovleih  lot  time  h 
bmt  in  the  duaty  Ahoitcm  of  ipiintf." 


De  Quincey  states  that  bo  powerfully  did  the  sonnets  of  Bowles  imprces  lie 


^'      -^ 
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UBsibDity  of  Coleridge,  that  he  mode  forty  transcnpts  of  them  with  hia  own  pen  by 
way  o(  preHOts  to  yonthful  friends.  Coleridge  cousidered  Bowles  ns  one  of  tbe  first 
of  nnr  Engliali  poetu  "  who  combiued  natural  thoughts  with  natural  diction — the  first 
who  rf«onciled  the  heart  with  the  head." 

In  one  of  Lamb's  letters  to  Coleridge  be  Uiiie  expresseB  bimaelf:^ 

■■  OoUrid^  I  loTo  vou  for  dndicatinK  yonr  poatr^  t«  Bo»l«,  gMiiiii  of  the  ucrml  fnunt«iii  of 
iMn.  Il  «>■  he  «ho  led  j-oa  aently  by  the  hand  tkrough  all  tliii  vnJioy  of  wesping,  ihuwrd  yuu 
Ihit  dark  fTr*(a  f cw-tTe«i  and  the  inolluv  tbadn,  where.  Iiy  the  foil  of  vateri.  yuu  miKht  indiitira 
in  inuviiipiaiMiiig  maluichol;,  a  delir.ioua  mgrct  /or  ttwi  luul,  or  Wears  fliio  vuioua  of  that  awful 


[  That  ia  do  slight  pruEO  from  two  eneb  men^  We  may  add  to  it  tbat  of  Sonthey , 
^  aaya  in  refcrenea  to  one  of  the  poems  of  Bowleg — "  ftl.  John  in  Patmos  " — **  I 
1  have  known  it  to  be  yours  by  the  sweet  and  uiiBophistioated  style,  upon  wbieh 
kdoavonred,  now  almost  forty  years  ago,  to  form  my  own." 
towlea  novur  Boagbt  mde  popularity — Batixfiod  with  iueulcalin^  lessons  of  sound 
kbty  in  "  dignified  and  bonuunious  verse,"  and  to  lead  the  heart  to  virtue,  u  the 
lb»t  dnty  of  tbe  Muse. 
Bia  poetieol  wurku  are  miiny,  but  ho  did  not  despise  prose.     His  "  Life  nf  Ken" 
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ranks  high  ;  but  he  is  in  this  way  chiefly  remembered  by  his  contest  with  Byron, 
Campbell,  and  others,  relative  to  the  claims  of  Pope  to  be  considered  a  poet  of  tiie 
first  order.     Byron*8  line  is  familiar  to  all : — 

"And  Pope,  wliom  Boidea  «ji  fa  no  poet** 

Bowles  thus  refers  to  this  subject  in  one  of  his  letters  to  me,  dated  October  28th* 
1887.  "  I  never  said  '  Pope  was  no  poet.'  I  never  thought  so.  I  put  the  epistle 
to  Abelard  before  all  poems  of  the  kind,  ancient  or  modem.  The  '  Bape  of  the 
Lock,*  the  most  ingenious,  and  imaginative,  and  exquisite ;  bat  the  Ariel  is  inferior 
— how  inferior ! — to  Shakspeare,  because  the  subject  would  not  admit  a  being 
employed  '  in  adding  furbelows  *  to  a  lady*s  mantle  to  be  as  poetical  as  an  teriil 
being  singing — 

**  Wheze  the  bee  gatikM,*' 

and  raising  the  storm.  The  question  was  \rilfuJ1y  bothered  by  blockheads,  and  no 
otherwise  was  the  question  evaded.     But  the  principles  are  etemaL'* 

AVhen  I  personal!}'  knew  Bowles,  in  London  in  1835,  he  was  a  hale,  hearty  old 
man.  He  seemed  to  me  a  happy  blending  of  the  country  finrmer  with  the  country 
clergy-man  of  old  times,  and  recalled  the  portraitures  of  ''parsons"  of  the  days  of 
Fielding  and  Smollett.  He  rarely  quitted  Brenkhiil.  Now  and  then  he  visited  the 
metropolis,  where  he  seemed  as  much  out  of  place  as  a  ''  daisy  in  a  conservatory  " 
— that  was  his  own  simile  during  one  of  my  conversations  with  this  eccentric,  bat 
benevolent,  clergyman.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  his  loneliness  amid  the  peopled 
solitude  of  London  by  anecdotes  related  to  me  by  the  wife  of  the  poet  Moore. 
Bowles  was  in  the  habit  of  daily  riding  through  a  country  turnpike  gate,  and  one 
day  he  presented  as  usual  bis  twopence  to  the  gate-keeper.  **  What  is  that  for,  sir  ?** 
he  asked.  "  For  mv  horse,  of  course."  *'But,  sir,  vou  have  no  horse."  "Dear 
me  !  **  exclaimed  the  astonished  poet :  '*  am  I  walking  ?  '*  Mrs.  Moore  also  told  me 
that  Bowles  g^ve  her  a  Bible  as  a  birthday  present.  She  asked  him  to  write  her 
name  in  it :  he  did  so,  ins<rribing  it  to  her  as  a  gift— ^rrom  the  Author.  **  I  never," 
said  he,  '*  had  but  one  wat-ch.  and  I  K^st  it  the  very  first  day  I  wore  it.**  Mrs.  Bowles 
whispered  to  me,  **  And  if  he  gv^t  anoiLer  to-day  he  would  lose  it  as  quickly." 

I  met  not  Ions:  a&ro.  near  Sali>burv.  a  eeciJeman-farmer  who  had  been  one  of 
his  parishioners,  and  cherished  an  affectionaie  remembrance  of  the  good  parson. 
He  told  me  one  storv  of  him  ihAt  is  Wv^nh  ivcordinfr: — One  day  he  had  a  dinner* 
jMoiy  :  the  guests  were  kepi  waiiii^g  for  the  host :  his  wife  went  up-stairs  to  see  by 
what  mischance  he  was  jt.Ave.:.  She  iVniid  him  in  a  sad  **  taking."  hunting  every- 
where f:.r  a  si^k  suvki:  c  »Licl:  he  eouli  ro;  sua.  Aiier  due  and  minute  search 
Mrs.  Rowies  fo;:::d  Le  bi.i  ru;  :?..«  :r-  ■  n:.. -♦,-....,*.  ^  i.  .» r  Irn.  Once,  when  his  own 
house  WAS  poiLtvi  out  to  li'j:.  Lt  cou'.i  iiv*  rv  aiiT  possiltiiitT  call  to  mind  who  lived 
ihtrc. 

This  c  or.  s: : : ;: : :  .^ r, jk '  x^vc  :.'. : :. r i  i  v  :v.:: s :  : . ;« a  i  :  »i  t  n  zi Araral  lo  him.  for  when  a  verv 
.h:*.i — ;u>t  si\ir.  \;'.sr>  vM--  *  :i.i  .:..!;*  :>  -iiitr  vf  ibe  man'"', while  accompanying 
hi>  i\Ari::>  ;:.ro;:i;i.  ":':.>::•!.  li  ^»  .*>  "  lo>:.  Ke  hid  straved  awav.  There  was  a 
huu;  for  L::::  :u  :>.^  /..:*<•; ;^.  *.:.>.  \\.±  il;  i^oTcr  c^sesiioiiing  of  Lis  frightened  mother. 


jr7r.r.r^.v  lisle  'bou-les. 


HAVd  ynu  Boen  a  littlo  boy  in  bluejacket  and  boots  ?"  He  bad  been  attracted  by 
the  itinnd  uf  ihe  bells  of  Eedcliff  Cburch,  and  wna  found  trunquitly  seated  on  tlie 
anoicut  BtHps  of  Ibe  chnrcbynrd,  carelciss  of  the  crowd  around,  listeniDg  in  delight 
and  wonder  to  the  peal  from  the  old  towor.  To  tbls  event  ha  uUuduB  in  ono  of  his 
after  poems,  when 

"  Tlia  moiimfnl  inJMn<^  uf  thdr  mingted  oliiDU 
yint  v^ikc  my  nuutsriim  chllillioiid  Intu  tmin," 

Another  peculiarity  of  bis  wbs  un  inveterate  tendency  to  give  away  hia  chattels 
to  tliuse  who  happened  casually  to  admire  them,  Mrs,  Bowles  was  compelled,  in 
M)ii»equence.  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  a(  all  times  upon  hia  proovcdiiigs  in  that  way. 


■  said  to  have  ct:i^tu:.:,.a  L.^  .-..l^,:.^  :„.;.>:^.1  irrcgii  I  unties  aa  well  aa  hie  iudis- 
eriiuiiiat«  libdmlity. 

Of  his  eccentricities  many  anecdotes  are  told  in  tho  neighbourhood  where  he 
refidvd  for  uesrly  half  a  century.  All  of  thorn,  however,  are  simple,  harmlosK,  and 
Bihibil  firnorous  ryuipiitby.  He  wa6  loved  by  the  poor,  and  by  many  friends.  One 
ol  the  most  accoptabli!  guests  at  Ji^Joperton  was  the  poet  Bowles  ;  and  Moore  says  of 
him,  "  What  with  his  genius,  his  blunderH,  his  absonocs,  ho  is  the  most  delightful  of 
all  wtisttug  paTKons  or  pOBta."  And  again,  "  Wbat  an  odd  fellow  it  is,  and  bow  mar- 
viUoQsIy,  by  being  a  genius,  he  has  cscspi'd  being  a  fool  I "  And  thus  Soatbey  write* 
I     «(  him  : — *'  Ui*  oddity,  bis  untidiness,  his  Eini[>licity,  his  bcncvolonco.  his  fears,  and 

E -nature,  make  him  one  uf  thu  must  uuturtttiuitig  aod  extraordinary  cbaraolers 
«t  with." 
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A  true  lover  of  Nature,  he  took  the  greatest  delight  in  ornamentiDg  the  beanti- 
fally-sitaated  vicarage  gardens.  And  a  very  pleasing  place  it  was,  altogether 
picturesque,  replete  with  quaint  surprises  and  fancies,  and  yet  entirely  devoid  of 
old-fashioned  formality.  It  afforded  him  high  gratification  to  entertain  his  friends 
in  these  grounds,  and  lead  them  along  its  lab3rrinthine  paths — here  to  a  sylvan  altar 
dedicated  to  friendship,  there  to  some  temple,  grotto,  or  sun-dial.  Thus  he  speaks 
of  one  of  these  garden  treats  in  the  '<  Little  Yillager*s  Verse  Book  " — a  small  volume 
of  very  sweet  hymns,  which  are,  I  believe,  well  known  in  many  village  school-rooms, 
and  cannot  be  too  well  known : — *'  A  root-house  fronts  us,  with  dark  boughs  branch- 
ing over  it.  Sit  down  in  that  old  carved  chair :  if  I  cannot  welcome  illustrious 
visitors  in  such  consummate  verse  as  Pope,  I  may,  I  hope,  not  without  blameless 
pride,  tell  you,  reader,  that  in  this  chair  have  sat,  among  other  visitors.  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  Sir  George  Beaumont,  Sir  Humphry  Davy — poets  as  well  as  philosophers — 
Madame  de  Stael,  Rogers,  Moore,  Crabbe,  Southey,  &c.'* 

Having  discovered  a  huge  ancient  stone  cross. lying  neglected  half  buried  in  the 
churchyard,  he  had  it  placed  there,  so  as  to  be  visible  from  the  vicinage  of  the  root- 
house,  the  moral  of  which  he  indicated  by  inscribing  on  the  latter  this  couplet : — 

^  Doet  than  lament  the  dead  and  mourn  the  lo« 
Of  many  frienda  T    Oh,  think  npun  the  croas! "  ' 

The  steps  leading  to  this  root-house,  and  the  entrance  to  where  it  stood,  are  depicted 
in  the  accompanying  illustration;  but,  unfortunately,  neither  root-house  nor  chair 
remains  to  give  point  to  deeply-interesting  memories  connected  with  the  spot. 

From  some  lines  that — according  to  the  work  I  have  quoted — were  inscribed  in 
another  part  of  the  very  charming  grounds  of  the  vicarage,  it  would  appear  as 
though  Mr.  Bowles  had  once  intended  to  be  buried  at  Bremhill,  instead  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral. 

**  There  re^t  the  Tillage  dead,  and  there,  too,  I 
(When  yx>nder  dial  points  the  hour)  mnnt  lie. 
Look  ronnd,  the  distant  prospect  is  displared 
Like  life's  &ir  landscape,  marked  with  ligrht  und  shade. 
Stranger,  in  peace  pnrsoe  thine  onward  road. 
And  ne'er  forget  thy  long  and  last  abode, 
Tet  keep  the  Christian's  hope  before  thine  eye, 
And  seek  the  bright  rerersion  of  the  sky." 

Also,  bearing  on  the  same  point,  in  a  sermon  entitled  "  The  English  Village 
Church,"  preached  by  him  at  Bremhill,  April  20th,  1834,  are  to  be  found  these 
words  : — **  In  the  course  of  nature,  it  will  not  be  long  before  my  grey  hairs,  which 
have  lived  among  you  for  so  many  years,  will  be  brought  down,  I  hope  and  pray, 
in  peace.  My  last  abode  will  be  in  this  chancel,  where  all  the  young  are  now 
assembled,  and  who  will  remember  me.  I  would  not  wish  a  better  epitaph  than  the 
expression  of  a  poor  child,  on  the  departure  of  a  man  of  genius,  a  conscientioas 
clergyman,  and  a  friend.'* 

In  a  note  Crabbe  is  mentioned  as  the  friend  alluded  to,  and  the  words  of  the 
child  were,  **  He  with  the  xdiUe  head  will  go  up  in  pulpit  no  more!'* 


JAMES  HOGG. 

°  HEN  JsnieB  Hogg,  the  Bttrick  Sb^phprd,  visited  London 
a  January,  1H32,  bu  (iruduced  in  "  lili-rnry  circles  "  n  sen* 
satioD  almost  as  great  as  might  havo  b«en  creat«d  by  tlie 
removal  of  Ben  Navia  to  BlRcldicnth.  Thu  world  of  London 
was  idle  then,  and  the  incident  became  an  invent. 

It  was  n  Tar«  and  curious  sight  tii  soo  (hn  Shepherd  feted 
ill  aristocratic  inloim,  miugling  aiiioug  th*.-  learued  and  polite 
of  all  grades — clammily  but  not  nidcly.  He  was  rustic, 
without  l>iiing  course ;  not  Attempting  to  apo  the  refine, 
ment  to  which  be  was  nnuscd,  but  soctning  perfectly  aware  that  all  eyea 
wero  apon  him,  and  accepting  aduiiration  as  u  right.* 

He  was  wy  guuKt  several  times  daring  that  period  of  unuatuntl  ueite- 
ment,  which  there  can  be  no  question  shortened  his  life  ;  and  at  my  baua« 
he  met  many  of  bis  literary  contemporaries,  whom  be  might  not  othcrwiM 
have  known. 

Id  society,  where,  as  I  have  intimated,  he  was  easy  and  sclf-poaseued, 
t  iMttinl,  bis  glowing  and  kindly  coantenance,  his  rousing  and  hearty  Ims^ 
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the  quaintness  of  his  remarks,  his  gentle  or  biting  satire,  the  coniinaal  flow  of 
homely  wit,  the  rough,  but  perfectly  becoming  manner  in  which  he  sung  his  own 
Jacobite  soDgs,  all  gained  for  him  personally  the  golden  opinions  previously  accorded 
to  his  writings ;  and  the  visit  of  James  Hogg  to  the  metropolis  was  not  a  &ilar6, 
but  a  success. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1882,  a  public  dinner  was  given  to  him  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  Freemasons'  Tavern ;  nominally  it  was  to  commemorate  the  birthday  of 
Robert  Bums,  but  really  to  receive  the  Shepherd.  There  were  many  men  of  note 
present ;  among  others,  two  of  the  sons  of  Bums,  Lockhart,  Basil  Hall,  Allan 
Cunningham,  and  others  of  equal  or  lesser  note ;  the  most  conspieuons  of  the  gnests 
being  Mr.  Aiken,  then  Consul  at  Archangel,  to  whom  Barns  had,  half  a  century 
before,  addressed  his  famous  lines — the  <'  Epistle  to  a  Young  Friend." 

The  dinner  had  been  ordered  for  two  hundred ;  but,  long  before  it  appeared  on 
the  table,  four  hundred  persons  had  assembled  to  partake  of  it.  It  will  be  easy  to 
conceive  the  terrible  confusion  that  ensued,  as  steward  after  steward  rushed  about 
the  room,  seizing  food  wherever  he  could  find  it,  and  bearing  it  off  in  triumph  to 
the  empty  dishes  laid  before  his  friends,  over  which  it  became  necessary  for  him 
to  stand  guard,  while  the  wrathful  clamour  of  those  who  had  nothing  was  effectually 
drowned  by  the  bagpipes — ^two  pipers  pacing  leisurely  round  the. hall.  It  was  no 
wonder,  therefore,  if  the  guests  were  indignant,  for  each  had  paid  twenty-five 
shillings  for  his  ticket  of  admission,  and  certainly  many  were  sent  hungry  away. 

Sir  John  Malcolm,  a  gallant  soldier,  from  <<  the  Border,"  who  had  gained  ''  the 
bubble  reputation  "  in  the  East,  an^  who  had  achieved  some  fame  as  an  author,  was 
in  the  chair. 

When  the  usual  toast  had  been  given,  the  toast  of  the  evening  was  announced ; 
but  the  toast-master  had  no  idea  that  a  guest  thus  honoured  was  nothing  more  than 
a  simple  shepherd,  and  consequently  conceived  he  was  doing  his  duty  best  when  to 
the  assembled  crowd  he  announced,  '^  A  bumper  toast  to  the  health  of  Mister 
Shepherd/''  There  was  a  roar  throughout  the  building,  and  the  hero  of  the  day 
joined  in  the  laugh  as  heartily  as  the  guests. 

Up  rose  a  man,  hale  and  hearty  as  a  mountain  breeze,  fresh  as  a  branch  of  hill- 
side heather,  with  a  visage  unequivocally  Scotch,  high  cheek  bones,  a  sharp  and  clear 
grey  eye,  an  expansive  forehead,  sandy  hair,  and  with  ruddy  cheeks,  which  the  late 
nights  and  late  mornings  of  a  month  in  London  had  not  yet  sallowed.  His  form 
was  manly  and  muscular,  and  his  voice  strong  and  gladsome,  with  a  rich  Scottish 
accent,  which  he  probably,  on  that  occasion,  rather  heightened  than  depressed.  His 
appearance  that  evening  may  be  described  by  one  word,  and  that  word  purely 
English.     It  was  hearty  I 

He  expressed  his  *^  great  satisfaction  at  meeting  so  numerous  and  respectable  an 
assembly  — met  in  so  magnificent  an  edifice  for  such  an  object.  He  was  proud 
that  he  had  been  born  a  poet — proud  that  his  humble  name  should  have  been 
associated  with  that  of  his  mighty  predecessor  Burns.  That  indeed  was  fame,  and 
nobody,  henceforward,  would  venture  to  insinuate  that  he  had  not  acquired  some 
share  of  true  greatness  after  the  honour  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
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Gtoniry  public  of  such  a  metropoliB.  He  loved  litoratiirc  for  JU  own  Bake,  And  be 
gloried  tu  his  connection  with  his  country.  Tb«  Muse,  it  wufi  true,  had  found  him  a 
poor  ehopherd,  and  a  poor  sbeptierd  he  still  remained  after  all,  but  In  hJs  cuUiv»tion 
of  pijctry  ha  was  inflnenced  by  far  prouder  motives  and  more  elevated  oonsidcrationB, 
and  b«  was  not  without  his  reward.  After  expatiating  ou  his  literary  labours,  thu 
Shepherd  concluded  by  repeating  his   thanks   for  the  fnvours  be  bad  expcrionoed, 

^■^d    hoped    that    the    overflowings    of  a   gmtefnl    heart   would    not   be   the   less 

^■■lllitable  faeeause  they  might  be  conveyed  ia  'an  uncouth  idiom  and  barbaroas 

^HnMology.' "  • 

^^V  The  applause  that  followed  bis  "  racy  "  remiirks — a  brief  history  of  his  life — and 

^^^b  •xprcBaiuns  of  wonder  at  finding  himself  where  he  was,  and  how  he  was,  might 

^^Bjln  turned  a  stronger  brain  than  that  of  James  Hogg.| 

^H^  Hogg  has  given  us  au  autobiography,  from  bis  birth  up  to  a  late — but  not  a  very 
lkt« — period  of  his  life.     His  vanity  was  so  inartiBciul  as  to  be  absolutely  amusing; 


rowad,  and  seemed  proud  of  it,  as  one  of  bis  natural  rights.  "  I  like  to  write 
1  myself" — that  sentence  begins  his  Autobiography;  and  the  sensation  is  kepi 
>  Ibe  end.  Accordingly,  ho  speaks  "fearlessly  and  unreservedly  out;"  but 
I  his  belief  that  he  bent  Byron,  Scott,  and  Wordsworth  on  their  own  ground, 
and  that  he  ori^tiuated  DIackirood'i  Hoiiaiini;  enough  remains  to  exhibit  a  man  of 
great  natnnl  powers,  who  merits  the  high  place  he  obtained  in  the  literary  bistury 
of  kit  agn  and  eonntry.  It  ia,  indeed,  a  record  of  woudurfal  triomphs  over  difficulUea 
atmoBt  without  parallel. 

H*  stated  bimadf  to  bare  been  bora  on  tbe  S6tH  of  Jaotury,  1778 ;  bat  lbs 
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parish  renter  gives  Ibe  date  of  bin  birtb — Deeember  9t)i,  1770.  Then  is,  cubm> 
qncntly,  ft  conraaion  as  lo  the  Actnal  time,  aa  there  is  at>o«t  the  actokl  place.  BtMna 
according  the  hoDonr  to  "  Ettrick  Uftll,"  others  to  •■  Ettrick  Hoom."  oeh  of  whieb. 
DotwithstADdiDg  its  hi^-eoimdiDg  title,  was  a  humble  cottage  not  far  removed  from 
a  bat.  The  oopoelic  name,  Hogg,  vhich  fae  was  always  iMtter  pleased  to  eachanga 
for  that  of  lUe  "  Ettrick  Shepherd,"  ie  sud  to  have  been  derired  from  a  &r-away 
aocestor — a  pirate,  or  a  sea-kiog — "  oDe  Bang  of  Norway."  He  was  bom  a  tlMp- 
herd,  of  a  race  of  ehepberds,  the  yoaogoiit  of  four  sons.  His  father  was  in  do  way 
remarkable;*    but,  as  v,-ith  all  men    of    iutellectoal    power,  be    inherited  ncDlal 


strength  from  his  mother,  Margaret  Laidlaw,  "  a  pious,  Ihongli  uneducated,  wonmn, 
who  loved  her  huaband,  ber  childrou,  and  her  Bilile.  Her  memory  wiis  stored  with 
Border-ballads  ;  she  was  a  firm  believer  in  kelpies,  brownies,  and  others  of  tb«  good 
people,"  stories  concerniog  wbich  from  bis  eArliest  infancy  she  poared  into  the 
greedy  oara  of  her  eon.     They  were  the  seed  tliul  bore  the  fruit. 

He  bud  a  few  months'  schooling — the  school-house  being  close  to  hia  oattags 
door.     At  seven  years  old,  however,  it  was  needful  Lhat  he  should  do  work;  and  ho 


Wm  bired  by  &  ncigbbouriug  ftu-mer,  hia  Lalf-ycnr'B  wage  being  "  one  ewe  lamb  &nd 
a  pair  ofaboes."* 

Krom  bie  cbildbood  be   had  a  perpotnal  etruggle  vilh  uotoward  fnte :  "  cbitl 

'  repressed  bis  noble  rage"  irou  bis  birth  almust   to    his  dunth.     As  bis 

iber  writes,  "  Ho  was  always  in  deep  waters,  wbure  nothing  was  above  the 

irToce  bot  tile  bead  ;  yet  the  historian  of  hia  singular  and  wuy  ward  life  bus  little  to 

y  tohiB  discredit,  and  nothing  to  his  diahoiiour.     He  has  to  record  more  of  temptii- 

tns  resisted  tbuo  uf  uulpubilitieB  encouraged  ;  and  ulthoogh  by  uo  means  a  man  of 

r  babits,  Uogg  never  so  far  yielded  to  dissipation  as  to  be  ignored  even  by  tho 

cmpuleus  amriDg  his  eountryiuen,     W&yward,  indeed,  be  was.     Ho  quarrelkd 

li  bis  true  friend.  Scott,  but  tbe  tuagnanimoas  man  sought  rueuuuiliatiou  with  his 

rilable  brother.     To  WUnon,  iinothur  true  freed,  bo  wroto  a  letter  wbicb,  according 

B  his  owu  admission,  was  "  full  of  abaaive   epithets."     With  all  tbo  publishers  he 

a  perpetually  at  war. 

lu  judging  a  character,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  circumstnnci-a  Quder  which  it 

i  formed ;  and  Hogg  might  bavo  been  pardoned  by  posterity  if  bo  bad  fallen  far 

I  short  than  he  did  of  the  high  standard  which  it  is  perhaps  necessary  for  our 

B  to  Mt  up  ;  while  it  is  certaio  that  bis  voluminous  and  varied  writings  were 

hI  and  are  calculated  to  uphold  the  cause  of  Righteuusnoss  and  Virtue. 

He  wan  employed,  almost  from  Infancy,  in  tending  sheep,  herding  cows — doing 

fatything  that  a  very  child  could  do — and  ran  about  ill  clad,  bare-footed,  learning  from 

pature,  and  Nature  only,  eating  scanty  meala  by  wayside  brooks,  and  drinking  from 

e  crystal  stream  near  at  hand  ;  servlut)  twelve  masters  before  be  bad  reached  his 

MUth  year,   enduring  hunger  often,  sudering  much  from  over-toil,  sleeping  In 

BB  and  cow-bouses,  associating  only  with  fonr-footed  beasts  over  which  he  kept 

h  and  ward,  picking  np,  bow  and  whcu  be  could,  a  Uttle  learning ;  bearing  from 

J — from  bin  motbur  c^pocinlly — the  old  ballad-songs  of  Scotland,  and  acquiring 

riy  youth  tbe  cognomen  of  "  Jamie  tbo  Puetur  ;"  writing  poems  as  be  tended  his 

ly  flock  ;  and  at  length  rising  out  of  tbe  mire  in  which  circumstances  seemed  to 

e  plunged  bim,  to  become  notorious —nay,  famous— as  one  of  tbe  men  of  whom 

iotlaud,  so  fertile  of  great  and  glorious  women  and  men,  is  rightly  and  justly  proud. 

TfaeM  are  the  eloijnunt  words  of  his  eloquent  coantryman,  Professor  Wilaon,  lu 

P«fer«Dc«  to  ibe  earlier  oaiecr  of  Hogg  :— 

Ue  yril  ■  youth  nf  poverly  and  haidship — bnt  it  wa*  Uia  yniiLh  uf  a  lonely  iltepbanl 
f  tliB  noal  bokutirul  ;iuli>nl  vnll«}  ■  in  the  world  ;  and  in  that  kJJitary  lift)  m  which  waSuD* 
I  nf  ({arit-rtirriag  activity  nre   foUowol    hy  >ea»onii  uf  conlenipUtlvn   ro|-o«>,  haw    DiaQj   jsar* 
I  fill  i  or*i  him  nrh  iu  Iniiuewuiu  of  muiw  ind  in  drouna  uf  Uncy !    Uia  lutunbi  wore  among 

mote  uid  iDMcofflUv 

I  Ami  llTins  Tor  ymn  in  lolittide,  ha  nnmnacinaiJy  formed  friendihip*  with  Iha  ipringi,  the  brooln, 
I  Hm  Bk**^  Um  hills,  ukd  with  all  iha  mote  Qi-oling  uid  lulhlea  pageantry  of  the  tky,  that  to  him 


tL  wming  ta  II)t«i,  ht>  «t  Bdcir.  "  I'm ' 
■■«tas  W  am  dlRlngnUnl  hlarril  b;  hu 


oddM  Ulanllr  nallbv  nad 


DW  ■riU  liU  a  nn  lata  fwlod  of 
■r  •pel!  BUT  irrile  vninlur ; "  *bA 
pnutvd  iHuk,  —Im  Uf  mtsliinf 
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cnroe  in  the  place  of  those  human  affections  ftom  whote  indulgence  he  wm  deharrad  by  the 
neceMitios  that  kept  him  aloof  from  the  cottage  fire,  and  up  among  the  miiU  on  the  mountain- 
top To  feel  the  fall  power  of  his  genina,  we  mutt  go  with  him 

*  Beyond  this  TMible  dinnial  w^bam^ 

and  walk  through  the  shadowy  world  of  the  imagination The  atill  greon  beauty  of  thepaikonl 

hills  and  rales  where  he  passed  his  youth  inspired  him  with  ever-broodmg  yisions  of  fidry-land—- 
till,  as  he  lay  musing  in  his  lonely  shieling,  the  world  of  fantasy  seemed,  in  the  desr  de^fch  of  hia 
imagination,  a  lorelier  reflection  of  that  of  nature,  like  the  hiUa  and  heavens  more  aolUy  shining 
in  the  waters  of  his  native  lake.*' 

In  1801,  a  chance  visit  to  Edinburgh,  in  charge  of  a  flock  of  sheep  for  sale^  led  to 
his  ''  engaging  "  a  printer  to  print  sundry  of  his  poems.  They  did  not  find,  nor 
were  they  entitled  to  find,  fame ;  and  he  continued  a  shepherd  until  another  and 
a  happier  *'  chance  *'  came  in  his  way. 

When  Scott  was  seeking  materials  for  his  ''  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border** 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  William  Laidlaw,  a  peasant  with  whom  he  contracted  an 
enduring  friendship.*  Hogg  had  been  Laidlaw's  father's  servant,  and  Laidlaw  knew 
his  enthusiasm  concerning  the  subject  of  Scott's  search.  He  brought  Scott  and 
Hogg  together,  being  especially  anxious  to  do  so  because  ''  Jamie's  mother  "  had  *'  hy 
heart  "  many  old  Scottish  ballads.  Scott  found  a  brother-poet,  a  true  son  of  Nature 
and  Genius,  and  continued  to  befriend  him  to  the  dose  of  his  life. 

Soon  after  *'  auspicious  fate  "  had  thus  brought  him  into  connection  with  Scott, 
he  was  cheered  and  invigorated,  for  awhile,  by  the  sun  of  prosperity.  Subscribers 
to  his  '*  Mountain  Bard,"  and  a  sum  paid  to  him  for  what  he  calls  *'  that  celebrated 
work,  Hogg  on  Sheep,"  made  him  so  suddenly  rich  (for  he  was  master  and  owner  of 
£800)  that  he  *'  went  perfectly  mad,"  took  a  large  pasture  farm,  lost  all  his  money, 
and  was  again  as  poor  as  ever,  until,  in  1810,  he  wrapped  his  plaid  about  his 
shoulders,  and  marched  to  Edinburgh  to  become  a  man  of  letters  "  by  profession." 
The  wayward,  vain,  and  erratic  man  of  genius  encountered  more  than  the  usual 
impediments.  At  that  period  be  wrote  of  himself  that  he  was  "  a  common  shepherd, 
who  never  was  at  school,  who  went  to  service  at  seven  years  old,  and  could  neither 
read  nor  write  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  when  thirty ;"  yet  who  had  **  set  up  for  a 
connoisseur  in  manners,  taste,  and  genius."  Thus  he  alludes  to  a  periodical  work, 
the  S]nj,  of  which  he  was  for  a  time  the  editor. 

He  became,  therefore,  **  by  profession  a  man  of  letters."  Afterwards  he  pursued 
that  **  profession  "  through  many  varied  paths — writing  plays,  poems,  and  prose, 
getting  money  now  and  then,  by  fits  and  starts,  but,  on  the  whole,  '*  doing  badly," 
and  obtaining  a  large  amount  of  popularity  with  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  actual 
gain. 

In  1814  he  was  presented  with  the  small  farm  of  **  Altrive  Lake,  in  the  wilds  of 
Yarrow,"  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  No  doubt  the  suggestion  came  from  W^alter 
Scott ;  it  was  a  great  boon  to  Hogg,  for  *<  it  gave  him  a  habitation  among  his  native 
woods  and  streams."     Here  he  built  a  cottage,  married,  took  a  large  farm  (Mount 


•  MiM  Jeesie  Ho^,  the  poet's  danffhter,  writes  to  me  (oommentinff  on  my  ** Memory  ")  that  "  William  Laidlaw 
•hoald  not  be  called  a  '  peaaant.'    Neither  he  nor  his  lelatives  that  we  Imow  about  were  of  that  chuM." 


Bengur).  funnil  be  bad  not  balf  money  enough  to  stock  it,  and  gradually  drooped 
dowu,  nntil,  &l  the  ago  of  sixty,  he  bad  "  not  a  Bupeuce  in  the  world."  • 

e  wbolo,  be  led  a  happy  life.     "  Some  may  think,"  he  writes,  "  that  I 

ist  have  worn  out  a  life  of  misery  and  wretchedness  ;  bat  the  ease  bus  been  quito 

I  never  knew  cither  man  or  woman  who  has  been  bo  nniformly  hajipy 

I  have  been  ;  wbicb  has  been  p&rtly  owing  to  a  good  conslitutioD,  and  partly  to 

'ielion  that  a  heavenly  gift,  conferring  the  powers  of  immortal  song,  waa 

i«r«nt  in  my  soul.     Indeed,  so  uniformly  smooth  and  happy  has  my  married  lifo 

that,  Du  a  retrospect,  I  cannot  dislingntsh  one  part  from  another,  save  by  some 

nmarkably  good  days  of  Ashing,  shooting,  and  curling  on  the  iee." 

I  hare  great  pleasure  in  again  transcribing  a  few  passages  from  one  of  his  Lay 
BenoouB : — 

"  I  am  an  old  dud,  and,  of  oomw,  mv  Mmtimenb  are  thcwa  of  an  old  mnn ;  but  I  am  not  like 
OB*  o[  tboM  crabbed  philoaophen  wbn  nul  at  the  itate  vhich  thajr  ntnnot  xuioli,  for,  in  lincoritr 
6f  h«ut,  I  lielidTe  thit  bithetto  no  maa  bni  pajo^ed  ■  greater  sbam  of  felicity  than  I  have.  It  ia 
known  in  what  a  labyrinth  of  poverty  and  toil  my  liFe  hu  buen  spent,  but  I  never  repinHl, 
rihen  lobjected  to  the  ffreatMt  and  moat  humiljitting  ditdain  and  roproaclxw,  I  alwuy*  iwjnicod 
tie  coDiciuuinrw  that  I  did  not  deiatTe  them.  I  have  rejoioMl  in  th"  pmaiioTitjr  of  my  friends, 
hav«  never  eniind  any  man's  bappineH.  I  have  neirer  intentionally  done  aril  to  any  living 
:  and  knowing  huw  little  power  1  had  to  do  (piod  lo  othwa,  I  never  miBaed  an  opportunity 
same  within  the  teach  of  hit  cnpacity  to  do  it.  I  have  not  onlv  been  utiiBBd,  bul  nost 
:fal  to  the  Uiver  of  all  ftood,  for  my  sublanary  bleuin^  the  highest  of  all  (at  a  gtaleful 
that  enjnya  them ;  and  I  have  alwayi  accuitomed  mytelf  to  think  more  on  what  I  have  than 
It  I  want.  [  have  leen  but  little  of  li^^  but  I  have  looked  minutoly  tntA  that  littln,  and  1 
jron,  00  the  faith  of  a  poet  and  a  philosopher,  thai  1  have  been  able  to  trace  ih*  miMrin  and 
'  ~  a  of  many  of  my  IHends  lolBly  to  the  sitiuilinn  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  which 
envied;  and  I  never  knew  a  mnn  bappy  with  a  Rreat  forluns,  who  would  nut  have 
muob  happier  without  it.  Nor  did  I  over  kdow  a  riuioui  pciaon,  nor  em  vA«  it^fU  tl 
igiom,  happy.- 

Wa  have  other  testimony  bcitide  liia  owr)  that  the  goodness  of  his  nature  made 
the  happiness  of  his  life. 

The  Hev.  James  Itussell,  of  Vnrrow,  at  a  festival  in  hononr  of  the  poet,  vhen  tbo 
lUtoe  was  inaugurated,  thus  toachingly  referred  to  the  social  and  domestic  habits 
>d  fauliugK  of  the  jwot  he  had  long  known  and  loved  : — 


Much  it  tMtified  for  hie  hor 


iDwUons  that,  while  n>endinsa  uaeon  it  London,  when  ha 

Bttd  andHalleied  by  all  |>artii»,  he  Hetitdown 'a  >'uw  Year»  Old  rarhiicliildreii,'  in  the  form 
Jjwrivple  prayvn  and  hymni.  written  expnaily  fur  their  use.  I  cannot  forget  him  aa  a  kind 
fft  MUMhold,  indulnnt  perhapi  to  a  fault,  nor  how  ho  waa  wont,  ai  the  Sabbath  evenina 
IStilo  take  down  'Uiebig  ba'  Bible,  aneehis  falh<?r'B  pride,'  for  the  worship  of  Ood.  and 
HMedoBMBticB  in  the  Shorter  Calechiam.  I  cannot  forget  fleattractiona  of  bia  aocial  com- 
'  pi,  his  lively  Ikncy,  nor  hit  flaahea  of  rocrrimoat  lliat  tot  the  table  in  a  roar.  I  caimut 
intenu  lympalhy  with  the  joji  and  aorrows  of  cotleKC-Ufe,  nor  hii  generon*  aid  in 
bnngine  the  meant  i.{  pducalion  (all  the  more  valued  from  his  own  oatly  disadvantages)  within 
the  rearai  of  Uw  ibophords  and  peasantry  around  him." 

Ferbapa  Ibo  name  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  was  made  more  widely  known  in 
Etifttand  by  the  lavish  and  sometimes  ineousiderato  uxe  of  it  in  Jilachrood'%  Ma^ati'i* 
Umd  hy  all  bis  many  poems  and  tales  in  prose  and  verse.     Few  read  nowadays  his 


Ik 
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«*  Mountain  Bard,"  or  Lis  *•  Qaccn's  Wake;"  and  "Bonny  Kilmeny"  is  known 
chiefly  by  its  pleasant  sound,  while  the  "Brownie  of  Bodsbeck"  and  his  "Tales  of 
the  Covenanters  '*  were  long  ago  Ltid  on  the  shelf.*  The  Shepherd  is,  however, 
immortali-<ed  in  the  "  Xoctes/'  It  is  understood  that  Hogg  protested  against  the 
"  too  mnch  familiarity  that  breeds  contempt/*  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  often 
"  shown  op ''  in  a  way  that  conid  not  have  been  agreeable  ;  bat  of  a  surety  it  gave 
him  notoriety,  if  it  did  not  bring  him  fame  :  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  preferred 
thus  to  l^e  talked  about  to  the  not  being  talked  about  at  all.  That  his  friend  Wilson 
meant  him  no  serious  wrong  is  certain,  for  Wilson  was  of  those  who  most 
esteemed  and  regarded  him.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Hogg,  Wilson  promises  to 
abstain  from  introducing  him  into  the  "  Noctes  ;"  *'  (/",  indeed^  that  be  disagreeable  to 
yoH,"  "  But,'*  he  adds,  "  all  the  idiots  in  existence  shall  never  persuade  me  that 
in  those  dialogues  you  are  not  respected  and  honoured,  and  that  they  have  not 
spread  the  fame  of  your  genius  and  your  virtues  all  over  Europe,  America,  Asia,  and 
Africa." 

Like  Wordsworth's  pedlar,  he  was 


"a  man 


Whom  DO  one  coald  hare  pomed  without  remark ; 
Active  and  nervoiu  in  hifi  gait ;  hia  limbs 
And  hia  whole  figure  breathe  intelligence ." 

He  is  ably  described  by  one  who  loved  him  much,  and  whose  name  might  have 
been  associated  with  the  foremost  worthies  of  his  countr}-,  had  not  an  "  evil  destiny  ** 
placed  him,  while  yet  young,  in  a  position  of  independence — to  whom  "  letters  "  have, 
therefore,  ever  since  been  a  relaxation,  and  not  a  pursuit,  but  who  sometimes  supplies 
proof  that  Scotland,  in  obtaining  a  valuable  sheriff,  lost  a  rare  poet :  I  refer  to  Henry 
Glasford  Bell  (now  no  more  of  earth),  who,  on  the  occasion  of  inaugurating  the  statue 
of  Hogg,  thus  pictured  his  friend  : — "  We  remember  his  sturdy  form,  and  shrewd, 
familiar  face  ;  Lis  kindly  greetings  and  his  social  cheer,  his  summer  angling  and  his 
winter  curling,  his  welcome  presence  at  kirk  and  market,  and  Border  game  ;  and, 
above  all,  bow  Lis  grey  eye  sparkled  as  Le  sang,  in  his  own  simple  and  unadorned 
fusLion,  those  rustic  ditties  in  which  a  manly  vigour  of  sentiment  was  combined  with 
unexpected  grace,  sweetness,  and  tenderness.*' 

This  is  liockhart's  portrait  (**  Peter's  Letters  ") : — "  His  hair  is  of  the  true 
Hicainbrian  yellow ;  his  eyes  are  of  the  lightest,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  clearest, 
blue ;  Lis  forehead  is  finely,  but  strangely,  shaped,  the  regions  of  pure  fancy  and  of 
pure  wit  being  largely  developed  ;  his  countenance  is  eloquent,  both  in  its  gra\4ty 
and  levity  ;  "  and  he  adds,  **  He  could  have  undergone  very  little  change  since  he 
was  a  herd  on  Yarrow."  ^ 

The  Ilcv.  Mr.  Thomson,  his  biographer,  thus  pictures  him  : — **  In  height  he  was 
five  feet  ten  inches  and  a  half;  his  broad  chest  and  square  shoulders  indicated 


•  A  yrry  bcjiutiful  c<lition  of  Ilog^'s  workn.  poetry  and  prose,  was  publiHhcd  in  18(>5,  in  two  largre  volnmea,  by 
Mphwh.  lUrioki*',  of  (ilnnfrow.  It  in  a  worthy  inoniimont  to  his  meniory-more  endiirinf?  than  the  statue  that  stands 
by  Kt.  Mur>''M  L«m'1i.  The  illustnitionH.  of  which  tlipre  arc  many,  are  from  the  admirable  pencil  of  D.  O.  HiU :  the 
I'lndnniiH'H,  timt  \H  to  8ay  ;  for  then*  aif  wever;il  eapit:>l  flgniro -prints  by  an  artist  of  rare  merit,  K.  HalKwelle.  The 
bio^a^Hiy  i«  by  Ihe  lU-v.  Tlioinas  ThoiuHou  ;  it  is  nlianningly  written,  with  a  genuine  love  of  the  subject,  a  thorooKh 
npI)n*('uition  of  the  m)in,  and  an  oimoHt  dcHirc  t^)  do  liini  iuK'ice.  Altogether,  no  writer  of  our  time  has  been  more 
■KUNfiictorily  dealt  with,  as  regards  edit4)r,  artista,  and  publisher. 
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healtti  vid  Sirongtb ;  while  a  well-ronudcii  leg,  and  siniUl  unkle  and  foot,  iihow«d 

)  ftclivo  sbophord  wlio   could  outstrip  the  ranawny  eheop."      His   hair   in   bis 

rouogiu-  days  was  nQtiitro,  slightly  inclintng  to  yellow,  wbich  afterwards  becBoM 

uk  brown,  mixed  with  groy  ;  his  oyes,  which  were  dark  blae,  wore  bright  and 

EDtelli^ut.     His  features  were  irregular,  while  bis  eye  and  ample  fnrebead  redeemed 

«  ooimtenance  from  every  churi^e  of  common -place  homeliness.    And  Lookbart  thns, 

"  with  aousaal  generosity,  gives  an  insight  ioto  his  character : — ■'  The  groat  beauty  of 

Ihia  man's  deportment,  to  my  mind,  lies  in  the  unaffuctcd  simplioily  with  which  ho 

nlaius,  in  many  respects,  the  extcmnl  manners  and  appearance  of  his  original  stfttioDi 

I  Uonding  all,  however,  with  a  softness  and  manly  courtesy,  derived,  perhaps,  in  Uu 

ain,  rather  from  the  natural  delicacy  of  bis  mind  and  tetnpernmeut  than  from  I 

iluLitce  of  aDytbing  ho  bus  luarncd  by  mixing  more  larguly  in  the  world." 

The  following  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Hogg  I  take  from  the  aiieoch  of  Professor 

lAytouD,  delivered  at  the  Burns  Festiral  iu  1841 — a  scene  I  have  dosoribed  in  my 

■  Htfmury  of  Professor  Wilson  : — 


10  iif  SciUanil  aiid  hir  tMstaatfy  I 
'Imr,  wild  notm  of  Um  tonMt  wyl  n 


'■  Wh^^ia  Ih're  that  bu  not  hcwtiloriheRttrick  Shepherd ~-of  bin  whose  iacpiratiun 
u  IirIiiIv  im  ihii  )>m<w  Uiat  liliiw*  aloitf  Ibo  mouobuii  Ridoi — who  ww,  atnvngit  ths  looalf  and    i 
itiiTol  ^li'iit 'if  thu  Miulh,  fitiin  Dfsliila  loucheJ  with  fiiiiy  Diubucnt.  luch  viilonau  ■r*vouc)l>    | 
\o  lh«  miDilrcl  a1uDi> — the  Jrwio  uf  iweet    Kilnuny,  tn>>  (jiirilual  for   Iha  taint  of  earth  t   1 
■11  iiul  Bttiiiivl  uiiy  oumpariKin— fur  I  im  not  bero  to  critJriiio— iHlwoon  hli  geniiu  and  that  of  J 
T  men  oa  wh'im  lj«il,  in  His  tmanty,  ha«  be)tow«d  the  ([reat  aiid  the  marvullous  sift,    "n*  J 
■■DM*  and  Uu  pHtry  of  the  Shcphvnl  aro  now  the  nation'*  own,  «a  indeed  thny  lung  hav*  ~ 
BiBd  amUrt  ttao  niiiiatreUy  of  thu  choir  who  have  made  the  aan 

■  fcmDIar  Uiroaghout  ibi  wide  mich  of  ibn  baUtable  world,  thr  i 

■  Jbr  vvcr  bfl  hmnl  ti>  Hn^.  1  have  anen  him  many  timui  hy  tlie  baiika  of  hia  pi 
\  1  lur*  ant  witli  him  in  tbn  calm  and  aunny  viwtiier  by  the  margin  sf  St.  Mary'a  I^dte  i  I  bava 
I  wn  hia  nnt  iiHirklu  aikd  hi*  Fb«»ki  (Inah  m  Iib  hmIic  nut  aomo  old  bar«ic  balUd  of  the  daya  of 
I  tbe  l>oiigi<u  and  \\u-  (in«me ;  and  I  ha>o  felt,  hi  L  liitancJ  to  the  acconta  of  hi<  manly  Toice,  that 
F  VhilP  th-i'lNnd  i'>ul>l  produoe  amoiiKal  hor  cliililruii  aiioh  men  ai  him  baaido  me,  her  andont  aoirit 

1  not  depntlpil  from  biT.  nor  tho  ttar  of  hw  glory  ({r^*"  pa^o-     *"<"  bo  »■■»  a  man,  Inaeod, 

it  in  NiIiuv'b  happioit  mould.    Trne-heartrd.  und  liMve,  and  geneniua,  and  dacDre-,  alive  to 

.  ,.irv  k>ndlv  iinpulK,  and  (rub  at  tho  core  t<>  the  hwt,  he  lived  amnriK  hi*  naliv*  hill*  the  Uamo- 

I  ItM  lii*  of  the  ibriilicni  and  the  piet  \  and.  on  ths  day  whi'n  he  «aa  laid  bsnealh  tho  mhI,  in  lb* 

f  loDfly  Urkyard  of  Eltnuk,  then  wa*  not  one  dry  eyo  aniunj{«I  th*  buudnala  that  iinguwl  round 

■  U*  gtaVD." 


I  ^ot«  the  testimony  of  Piofussor  Wilson  ii 
■to  poetic  power : — 


respect  to  the  peculiar  character  of 


■•  Wbaorver  bo  tn^aU  of  fairy-land,  hia  Un^ajn  inwmubly  bonnDoa,  a*  it  wsrr,  •all,  mild, 

A  aerial— *o  could  ahnoat  think  thai  wo  hfard  tho  vui<«  of  on*  of  the  fairy  folk— atill  and 
me  imaitr*  ■•■nw  l<<  lis'  ir|>  uilb  tbn  wild  music  of  the  ina[untion,  and  tho  port  deladea  u  Ibr 
e  lime  ii  !  2  mid  ntiiflcd  belief  in  (he  eiiateora  of  IhoM  'gnon  milm*  otbUa*' 

whi<)i  <  .'It  naUvD  miDttrel.     In  tbia  doparlnii'nl  ol  para  ponlry  the  Euriek    | 

ir|Air  \  ■  ,  .unlrymcD  at  leail ,  no  mmwlilur.     Ho  i*  lb*  l>i>nl-Uu(**le  of  tba    J 

■urt  Ki  I  .^illayanf  thcioutfaor  Scotlnnd  looh  to  hiin  M  their  btta-batonA  ' 

IM— aii  Lii  !'   -ii]>etatitiuns  bavo  bloudcd  with  hia  bving." 

Of  all  fail  many  original  and  very  beautiful  compoaitions  there  are  some  thst  Ull* 
air  places  among  the  more  perfect  poems  of  the  age.  That  from  which  I  quote 
ia  verae  is  aurely  of  tbem  : — 

uftbr  wilitcmeH, 
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Sweet  be  fhy  matin  o'er  moorland  and  lea! 
Emblem  of  happinen. 
Blent  in  thy  dweUinff-plaoe, 

Oh  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee  I 
Wild  ia  thy  lay,  and  load. 
Far  in  the  downy  cload. 

Lore  gives  it  fsossm.  love  gave  it  Uztii : 


MThere,  on  thy  dewy  wingr* 
Where  art  thou  jonxneymg  T 
Thy  lay  ia  in  heaven,  thy  love  is  on  earth! " 

Southey — ever  a  safe  guide — writes  of  James  Hogg  as  "  a  worthy  fellow,  and  a 
man  of  very  extraordinary  powers ; "  and  Wordsworth  pays  a  graceful  and  grateful 
compliment  to  one  who  was  his  "guide'*  when  first  he  saw  ''the  stream  of  Yarrow." 
The  poet  also  wrote  some  memorable  lines  when  he  learned  the  death  of  one  he 
esteemed  and  valued — when  '*  Ettrick  mourned  her  Shepherd  dead.'* 

Mrs.  Hall  describes  an  evening  party  at  our  house,  in  which,  among  the  guests, 
were  James  Hogg,  Maria  Edgeworth,  Allan  Cunningham,  Colonel  James  Glencaim 
Burns,  Laetitia  Landon,  Procter,  Miss  M.  J.  Jewsbury,  Emma  Roberts,  William 
Jerdan,  Mrs.  Hofland,  Laman  Blanchard,  Richard  Lalor  Shiel,  and  Sir  David  Wilkie. 
Others,  no  doubt,  might  be  called  to  mind  who  there  met  on  that  evening.  They 
have  all  passed  from  earth.  This  is  the  portrait  she  then  drew  of  Hogg: — "  I  can 
recall  James  Hogg  sitting  on  the  sofa — ^his  countenance  flushed  with  the  excitement 
and  the  '  toddy ' — (he  had  come  to  us  from  a  dinner  with  Sir  George  Warrender, 
whom  some  wag  spoke  of  as  Sir  George  Provender) — expressing  wild  earnestness, 
not,  I  thought,  unmixed  with  irascibility.  He  was  then,  certainly,  more  like  a 
buoyant  Irishman  than  a  steady  son  of  the  soil  of  the  thistle,  as  he  shouted  forth, 
in  an  untunable  voice,  songs  that  were  his  own  especial  favourites,  giving  us  some 
account  of  the  origin  of  each  at  its  conclusion.  One  I  particularly  remember — 
'  The  Women  Folk.'  <  Ha,  ha  I'  he  exclaimed,  echoing  our  applause  with  his  own 
broad  hands — '  that  song,  which  I  am  often  forced  to  sing  to  the  UddieSf  sometimes 
against  my  will,  that  song  never  will  be  sung  so  well  again  by  any  one  after  I  ha* 
done  wi'  it.'  I  remember  Cunningham's  comment,  **  That's  because  you  have  the 
nature  in  you  I '  " 

Hogg's  birthplace  and  his  grave  are  but  a  few  hundred  yards  asunder.  Ettrick 
Kirk  is  modern ;  but  the  kirkyard  is  so  old  that  the  rude  forefathers  of  Ettrick  have 
been  laid  there  for  many  centuries.  A  plain  headstone  marks  the  poet's  grave.  It 
contains  this  inscription  : — 

<    '*  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  who  was  bom  at  Ettrick  Hall  in  1770,  and 
died  at  Altrivc  Lake  the  2l8t  day  of  November,  1885." 

The  place  of  his  death  was  some  miles  distant  from  that  of  his  birth  and  burial ; 
but  there  his  people  lay ;  there  be  desired  to  lie ;  and  to  that  kirkyard  his  widow 
rightly  conveyed  him ;  his  widow — for  in  1820  he  had  married  Miss  Margaret 
Phillips,  a  young  lady  of  respectable  family ;  **  and,"  writes  his  biographer,  **  no 
choice  he  ever  made  was  so  wise,  and  at  the  same  time  so  fortunate."  *  She  survived 
him,  and  so  did  one  son  and  three  daughters. 

*  Maiv^aret,  the  widow  of  James  nogor,  received  in  January,  18&4,  one  of  the  Crown  penaiona,  £50  a  year,  *'  in 
oonddenititin  of  her  husband'H  poetical  tulcnt,"  and  in  Febnuuyf  1858,  an  annual  sum  firom  the  Baune  eooroe  wab 
awarded  to  Jessie  P.  Hugg,  "  in  consideration  of  the  literary  merits  of  her  &ther.*' 
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'When  he  was  interred  in  Ettrick  Kirkyard,  a  thonghtfal  and  loving  friend,  a 

nut,  ns  he  himaolf  had  been,  brought  some  ciamps  of  daisies  from  one  of  the 

r-off  nooks  he  loved,  to  plant  apou  bis  grave  ;  and  by  its  eido  stood  Profeaeor 

Wilson,     As  one  of  Hogg's  friends  writes,  "  It  was  a  sight  to  see  that  grand  old 

man,  head  nnoovored,  his  long  hair  waving  in  the  wind,  the  tears  streaming  duwa 

hia  cheeks  I  " 


Bnt  the  gr&ve-rtone  at  Ettriek  u  oat  the  onlj  n 
Scbtiaud" — after  paosing,  perhatis,  too  long— 
Etlrick  Shepherd  was  erected  lu  Kttrick  Dale. 

That  roonumisiit  ia  the  work  of  Mr.  Andrew  Ctirrie,  B.SJL,  aad  i 
1800  by  aabscri|)tio[i,  maudy  owing  to  tba  efforts  of  the  Ber.  CIhuIm  ] 
LL.D.     The  Bard  of  Ettrick  is  sealed  on  "  an  oak-nwt — an  aitprapmU  T 
forest."     The  poet's  well-ktiit,  miuualar  torm  ia  paitlj-  enveloped  in 
croHsea  one  shoulder,  and  falls  gracefally  opoD  his  finely- uMntlded  I 


ia  elofloly  buttoned ;  ho  plants  his  sturdy  riaff  firmly  on  the  gfoond  with  hie  right 
hand,  and  holds  in  his  left  n  BcruU,  inacribed  with  the  last  line  of  "  The  Qu6en*» 
Wake  ■■— 

"  Butti  tan^lil  tb«tnuiderinf[«iatUtaa[Dg." 

"Hector."  the  poofs  favourite  dog,  roeta  lovingly  at  his  feet,  with  head  erect,  survey- 
iuR  the  hills  behind,  us  if  uunut^ioas  of  his  duties  in  tending  the  flocks  during  the 
jioetic  reverie  of  his  maBter. 


lAiJi 


I  The  pADela  of  the  pedestal  cunUiii  approprinte  iuacriptions  from  "  The  Qaoeu'e 

The  statue  fltnnds  on  an  elevntion  miijway  between  two  lakes — St.  Maiy's  Loch 
and  the  Lower  Looh.  liicy  are  in  the  ceutre  of  a  diittrict  renowned  in  picture  and 
iu  Bong,  rich  in  tradiUonary  lore,  and  consecmtod  by  heroic  deeds  in  the  olden  time. 
Legendary  Yarrow  pours  its  waters  into  Bt.  SJary's  Lake.     It  wna  "  Inno  St.  Hary*8 

^HAuit  lake  "  that  especially  delighted  the  poet  Wordsworth,  visiting  Yarrow,  stiggest- 

^Hh  the  often-quoted  lines  : — 

^^^B  "  Ths  twn  on  twHt  St.  Hiry't  Itkt 


FUutU  duuUv^— *inui  unci  th 


f  "Hus  the  lake  that  moved  the  mase  of  Scott : — 

"  Abnipt  and  ihwr.  tlie  (noimUilu 

And  Jnit  ■  usn  ol  .avf  r  auid 
UatIcb  where  Uie  wbln  mcvU  Uii 


g  post,  while  he  lived,  mast  have  often  looked  from  that  very  spot  over  the  grand 
MW.  thence  obtained,  of  fertile  land  and  elvnr  water  ;  and  here,  no  doubt,  if  his 
spirit  is  permitted  to  revisit  earth,  ho  often  wuuders,  about  the  scenes  he  has  com- 
memorated in  prose  and  in  verso. 

0  the  eloijueut  worJes  of  Sheriff  Bell  at  the  festival  when  the  sUtne  was 
Uigurated : — 

I "  And  new  that  meniiment  »  lh«tf  barora  yea,  oddrng  a  new  featare  ti  Ihii  mmintio  land ; 
ing  to  all  ooiDiTi  thai  Scutliinil  never  fbr^rets  hot  nalire  poeUi  teaching  the  lovlicrt 
bboomr  Uiat  guniiu  and  the  rewnrdi  of  ^nlu*  are  limliod  tn  no  nnk  or  condiliun  ;  uphotdinR.  in 
ill  Doric  and  maaly  nimpliHl}-,  the  dignity  of  liumblc  worth ;  and  biildiog  the  Twoud  and  thn 
Vamw,  the  Etttiek.  Ihn  Teviot,  and  thu  Oala,  BMrkb  mom  brifchUy  ai  ihey  ■  roll  on  Ihoir  way  ; ' 
fur  thn  Sbf^nrd  who  marmurnd  by  their  banki  a  unmic  iwMitor  than  their  own  ii  to  ha  Mwn 
ODixi  mnrr  by  iha  aide  of  bU  own  Loob  llary.  I'hure  Inl  it  remain  in  the  ■ummn'  winji  and 
the  wialttr  ihowm.  nevnr  dfsliiied  to  bo  |ianed  cxtelraaljr  by,  u  amilar  tottimoniaU  hw  oftvn 
ar«  in  Uie  crowdMl  thorn  ugh  f urea  of  gIu'cs,  hat  gUtddoning  Ihs  heart  of  many  an  admiring 
trilgrini,  who  will  feel  at  tbU  ahrine  that  the  doaum  naiune,  the  grpat  gnft  of  anngi  oan  naly  roma 
mm  eo  hiah.  and  who,  ■«  ha  wend*  on  hie  way,  will  -waken  the  moniiiain  cchooa  wiih  tbo  Shep- 
hnd'a  glowing  itiaioe,  wedded  to  vime  grand  old  melody  of  Scutland,  one  of  tboae  many 
Dwlodin  which  hare  giree  energy  to  the  swotdit  of  hor  bcroM,  anil  iaapiiatian  to  the  lytta  of 

Hogg  Httrvived  bnt  a  short  time  his  sj-mpatliising  and  generous  friend.  Sir  Walter 
Seott.  Lo<rkhart  aa;^'*,  "  It  had  been  better  for  Hogg's  fame  had  bis  end  been  of 
earlier  date :  for  he  did  not  follow  his  best  benefactor  until  he  had  insulted  his  dn*l." 
£ttl  that  blot  upon  his  memory  is  not  justified  by  evidence.     Lnekbart's  indignulion 

■  excited  by  Ungg's  publication,  "  The  Domestic  Manners  and  Private  Lile  of  Sir 
r  Bcott,"  published  after  Scott's  death.     I   have  not  seen  it,  and  it  i«  not 

cinteil  in  Ulackie's  edition  of  his  works  ;  but  I  willingly  accept  tlio  staleroent  of 
I  luoftnpher,  that  "  notwithstanding  the  litUe  vanity  that  occasionally  pee{«  oal," 

■  amply  redeemed  by  "  high  and  just  appreciation  of  his  illustrious  mentor,  and 


l.*T1>inS  u  rhriitophxr  !f  nttb.  fa  IMt  <"XioI»  Amlima 
-"  JlT^*lov«<d  FbfT^brf^  Mnielb«lf-c«^iturr  b^^ndv.ynor  pIBffT 
a.Wl&llillu»tl>»laDklI«>rn]BSt   Uut'.I     -■ 
)  ^ni4  will  daiirw  round  tU  p*dp*t4lr  ' 


luwud*  tjw  lliTl'  Uut'i 


'■TaiL  wblla 
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the  affectionate  enthusiasm  of  his  details."  Neither  has  there  been  a  reprint  of  hit 
very  singular  book,  **  Lay  Sermons  on  Good  Principles  and  Good  Breeding/*  pub- 
lished by  Fraser  in  1884,  a  copy  of  which  he  presented  to  Mrs.  BaIL  It  ia  fall  of 
practical  wisdom,  contains  some  striking  anecdotes  concerning  himself  and  hii 
experience,  and  bears  the  strongest  and  most  conclusive  evidence  of  his  iniiit  in 
Divine  Providence  and  his  entire  faith  in  Christianity.  I  most  express  my  regret 
that  this  most  beautiful  and  useful  volume  has  been  overlooked  by  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Thomson  in  republishing  the  works  of  James  Hogg ;  and  I  earnestly  coansel 
Messrs.  Blackie  to  reprint  it,  not  only  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the  memory  of  the 
writer,  but  as  a  means  of  rendering  incalculable  service  to  the  canse  of  virtae  and 
religion. 

Among  the  worthies  of  Scotland,  James  Hogg  holds,  and  will  ever  hold,  a  fore- 
most place.  A  country  so  fertile  of  great  men  and  great  women  may  be,  as  it  is, 
proud  of  his  genius.  Among  **  uneducated  poets  *'  he  stands  broadly  out — beyond 
them  all :  generally  they  were  *'  poets,**  and  nothing  more.  The  prose  of  Hogg  has 
many  claims  to  merit ;  his  tales  are  full  of  interest,  and  often  manifest  great  power; 
and  if  he  wrote  much — far  more  than  others  of  his  «  class  " — he  wrote  mneh  that 
was  good,  and  nothing — at  least  so  far  as  general  readers  know — that  was  bad.* 

Although  I  was  but  little  acquainted  with  the  countrymen  and  contemporaries  of 
James  Hogg  who  have  been  famous  in  literature,  I  knew  some  of  them  during  a 
pleasant  visit  to  Edinburgh  in  1840,  when  I  was  the  guest  of  one  of  the  noblest  and 
best  of  them,  Robert  Chambers,  to  whom  (as  I  have  elsewhere  said)  Scotland  owes 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  services  incalculably  large.  During  our  visit  he  took  pains  to 
introduce  us  to  all  the  Scottish  '*  worthies  "  within  reach.  Of  some  of  them  I  may 
give  **  Memories,'*  however  slight. 


JOHN    GALT. 

John  Galt  I  knew  when  he  lived  in  a  grotesque  cottage,  called  Bam  Cottage,  at 
Old  Brompton  ;  and  I  met  him  occasionally  at  the  **  evenings  '*  of  Lady  Blessington, 
with  whom  he  was  an  especial  favourite. 


*  I  have  preserved  one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Hall :  it  is  characteristic,  and  I  may  be  justified  in  printing  it. 

*' JfottiK  B%n9tr,  May  IS^dy  1830. 
"Mt  dear  Mbs.  Hall, 

"  It  signifies  Uttlc  how  much  a  man  admires  a  woman  when  he  cannot  please  her  I  think  it  perhaps 
the  most  unfortunate  thing  that  can  bcfiUl  him,  and  otall  creatures  ever  I  met  with,  jou  are  the  mont  capricious  and 
the  hardest  to  please.  I  wish  I  had  you  for  a  few  days  to  wander  with  me  through  the  romantic  dells  or  Westmore- 
land. Ah  thin  i8  never  lilcely  to  happen,  ho  I  have  uo  hopes  of  ever  pleasing  you.  I  have  received  both  yirar  flattering 
letters,  and  I'll  not  tell  you  how  much  I  think  of  you,  for  I  am  very  angry  with  tou,  and  have  always  been  since 
ever  I  saw  your  name  first  in  print,  to  sapr  nothing  of  writing,  which  is  for  worse ;  out  if  the  face  and  ft>rm  be  as  I 
have  painted  them  mentally,  and  a  true  mdex  to  the  mind,  vou  are  a  jewel.  It  will  be  perhs^  as  gocd  fur  us  both 
that  my  knowledge  of  you  never  extend  further,  as  it  W()uld  oe  a  pity  to  spoil  a  dT«am  so  delicious. 

"  I  sent  you  a  very  good  tale,  and  one  of  those  with  which  1  delight  to  harrow  up  the  little  souls  of  my  own 
family.  I  say  it  is  a  vtry  griod  tale,  and  exnctlu  fit  for  children,  and  nobody  else ;  and  your  letter  to  me  occctsioned 
me  writing  one  of  the  best  poems  ever  dropped  from  my  pen,  in  ridicule  of  yours  and  the  modem  system  of  education. 
Uive  it  to  Mr.  Hall.  As  I  think  shame  to  put  my  name  to  such  mere  common-place  things  as  you  seem  to  want,  I 
have  sent  you  a  letter  from  an  English  widow. 

**  Tours  most  affectionately, 

**  Jamb^  Hooo.'* 


WILLIAM  MOTHERWELL. 


He  was  n  marked  illastration  of  the  adage,  "A  rolling  stone  gathers  do  moEB." 
lis  nought  fortune  in  a  dozen  lands,  wandering  here  and  there — everywhere  ;  "  hob- 
nobbing "  in  all  out-of-the-way  places  with  out-of-the-way  cbarueters  ;  tho  cnmpAmoQ 
oft«n  of  very  qnestioonble  people,  and  some  tini«  the  assotlate  of  Lord  Byron,  Jubu 
Cam  Hobhonsc,  and  their  "  set,"  bnt  ever  failing  to  find  the  true  road  to  prosperity 
and  fame,  although  he  might  by  n  better  pathway  bnve  found  both.  His  footsteps 
were  not  more  erratic  than  wns  his  pen  ;  he  was  at  "  all  in  the  ring,"  including  bio- 
graphies und  tragedies;  but  his  writings  were  utter  fail  ores,  nntil  he  "hit  upon" 
novels  of  Scottiab  life  and  cbaraoter.  Those  were  "  suoceases,"  and  they  still  main- 
tain their  hold  on  the  pnbtia  :  his  "  Annuls  of  the  Parish  "  (published  in  1621), 
•'  Ayrshire  Legatees,"  and  "  Sir  Andrew  Wylic,"  are  not  yet  among  the  rejected  of 
the  libraries.  They  were  not  his  only  novels.  During  Lis  Canadian  eojonra  b« 
gathered  materials  fur  stories  of  another  order ;  one  of  them,  "  Laurie  Todd,"  being 
hardly  less  popular  than  those  the  staple  of  which  was  foruiubed  by  bis  ovu 
eountry. 

Thai  Wilson  writes  of  him  in  the  "  Noctos  : " — "  Qalt  is  a  man  of  genius,  and 
some  of  his  happiest  productions  will  live  in  the  literature  of  bis  country.  Bis 
bnmonr  is  rich,  rare,  and  racy,  and  peculiar  witbal,  entitling  him  to  the  cbiu'sotsr  of 
originality — a  charm  that  never  fadeth  away;  he  has  great  power  in  tlio  homely 
pathetic,  an<i  he  is  conversant  not  only  with  many  modes  and  mauuers  of  life,  bnt 
with  mach  of  its  hidden  and  more  mysterious  spirit," 

The  great  event  of  his  lifa  was  his  misxion  to  Canada,  and  bis  founding  the  town 
of  "  tiuelph,  ■  as  the  agent  of  "  the  Canadian  Cumpany."  which  ho  did  in  1827.  He 
was  not  long  there,  however.  Some  two  or  three  years  afterwards  he  was  condact- 
ing  tho  t\»ritT  newspaper,  and  leading  a  now  life,  "  iu  which  the  secondary  condition 
of  authorship  was  made  primary." 

At  length,  broken  down  in  conslitntiou.  a  terrible  wreck  of  manly  vigonr,  he 
rRlumnil  to  Scotland,  and  died  at  Greenock,  in  1889,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  ago, 
having  been  born  at  Inino  in  1779. 

1  ever  found  him  a  most  pleasant  and  agreeable  gentleman,  not  only  willing,  bat 
nger,  to  give  information.  Evidently  bis  nature  was  not  only  frank  and  cordial, 
bat  confiding :  he  was  one,  no  doubt,  who  often  furnished  bis  enemies  with  weapons 
to  ate  against  him.  Ho  was  very  tall  and  powerful  of  frame,  with  a  fine  intelligent 
countenance — his  fcjitiires  large  ;  he  had  that  peculiar  bearing  an  idea  of  which  is 
conveyed  by  the  term  '•  soldier- like." 


■  WILLIAM   MOTHERWELL. 

WiixiAM  tfontRRwiEi.L  died  in  1885,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-eight.  Id  hia  later 
ycu*  fa«  was  editor  of  the  filatyoa  t'oururr,  bnt  some  time  before  his  death  he 
eonMted  his  poems,  and  tbey  may  safely  b«  classed  among  the  most  loaehing  and 
bwMtifBl  that  Scotland  has  produced.     He  is  chiefly  known  and  valued,  however,  as 
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Olio  of  thit  IhihI  collticiorfl  of  romains  of  ancient  Scottish  ballads  ;  to  the  lidi  iton  he 
tuliliMl  Hi  (tell  of  valuu  r  Komo  of  thom,  no  doubt,  were  touched  op  by  hk  own  pea. 
11  (t  wiiM  ^011  tin  in  look,  in  manner,  and  in  mind ;  one  of  those  who  loired  to  com- 
luiiiK^  with  thn  ^roat  Hpirits  gone  from  earth ;  his  luxuries  were  the  songs  thej  wrote, 
and  a  **  Hcrap "  from  old  tradition  was  to  him  a  rare  delicacy.  I  had  but  Utile 
intttruoiirHu  with  him»  yet  enough  to  appreciate  the  gentle  and  loveable  nature  of  the 
man. 


DAVID  MACBETH  MOIR. 

1  iiicrAi.i.  with  oxcooding  ploanure  the  gracious  countenanee  and  cordial  manners  of 
MoiHi  who  ohtninod  much  rouown,  principally  in  the  pages  of  Blackwood's  Magazine^ 
\indor  tho  Higimturt^  of  **  l>olta/*  ^Vhon  I  knew  him  he  was  practising  as  a  surgeon 
at  MuHNolhur^h.  Ho  attoudod  mo  there  during  a  brief  illness,  and  I  remember  his 
plouNniitly  oxproHKing  a  hopo  that  I  might  like  his  poetry  better  than  his  physic. 

Ilo  wrtM  horn  in  ITl^H,  and  diod  in  1851,  and  is  one  of  the  men  of  whom  Scotland 
ia  ri^^ttlv  and  juntly  pn>ud. 


Wn.l.lAM   W)MOXSTOXE  ATTOUN. 

Ov  a  Ui^h  naturo  »a*  iho  i^vt  Wiuuam  Edmox:?i\>xk  Axjocx,  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  lVUo«  l««'llor«  in  iho  ruivorsily  of  Edinburgh,  a  post  in  which,  in  1845,  he  sac- 
o^vdod  hi*  tVioud.  IV'^xid  Maolvlh  Mvnr, 

I  kuo»  bul  l\uU'  of  hitu.  \ol  euouch  to  make  me  esteem  him  highly,  which,  indeed, 
aU  d\d  who  \\or\"  ci^hor  ot  his  fiu'uds  v^r  acv^uaintACces. 

\\  d\d  tvt  *\vv,\  vrv^hAVto  Uia;  a<A:h  >»x^Id  hive  (;LIed  him  from  life  so  earlv:  he 
^AA  ulix  \vl*u>^  0!  •>;ux>A:^d  ;»v;Nd^r\v.:l\  i»;t;ir:ed  :o  a  lona:  career  of  labour.  He  was 
K^ux  vw  V\hv,i^u*,):h  :v,  iSlS^  av.,1  >»*5i  r;;;  d:"^y-;\\,>Tihc*  he  died.  Allhough.  perhaps. 
*ou5V,  ot  ^b.%^  INivwl.  bs*  ;s  S.*>3  iv.owr.  rv  u.^-  •*  iv*-  U4;£i2«r  Rallad>«"  wriiien  in  con- 
jj w  *,^ ;  i : N^v.  >^ . ; b.  h'.>  ' x\^:  '.nnI  *  <'  \ cv  L^ i  * .: ,  av.  .1  jl  cvv  r^y  isiec  i^r-i.  Theodore  Martin ,  the 
KV.U.ls  oi  w>is>i  K'  ^^*s  cv.-.,'.N;^tf  A  :ii  Au:i,^c  ^biU  5~-i-,iri  wiii  ihe  "land's  language." 
Wo  V^xc  .v^^  V."  <'Hy>*:.  >v^  j;r*r',:,  :?».*  :\:^:i.  ^'Ti-i  }i^:i:iL  MifcTw'^  of  Pucdee "'  and 
•  '  ^,'  *A  <,>  o.  V,' iA.>t.      ^...  :c  aI^m;. >  .-li^js^c  An-.-jni:  lie  Txrr  frje>:  pK>dncuon> 

^  •«       «  a     «        «  «    ■    >«> 

,.N    V     >,\  ...,v,     ...  ^v  -     ,,i      .    ..      .,     -,     T-'. -.    •«;    ^^>        -ULiZ  .        .<»«    Se    r.AS    .crS   \ 

.V.  .-,  .-.'.•.  V.  V  .'•  »  *^ -■  '  •■•^'^  '-'^'  -'-■  --  ■.-.*■-.'  ••'::,'i-'v:>t  :if  ?:»fcri,  I:  is  ^iifrf  liT-zi-e? 
...V      .    .  '^   >v.\vN  ^  '..•  ,  \  V    vi.  -\  :•;  V :    :  ,-     1  -*'i^  S.-,c-ii:2'i  iji&  5*:  -p t,v?  —  r«:as; 


LADY  BLESSINGTON. 

^^ItOM  tbe  year  1830  to  Ilia  year  1860  few  pcrsoos  hud  greator 

7^  prominenco  in  tbe  world  of  leltora  Ihnn  I.otly  BleBsingtnn  ;  yt I 

'-^^  ^  ftliilities  were  liraitvil  ;    none  uf  bur   writings   nre    nbovu 

•^!^        mftdioerity,  and  ber  acrompIisbtuvntB  (ueiag  tbe  term  in  its  onJi- 

\^    DJtry  BeoBe)  were  in  no  way  rtmarkftble.     t^ho  wu,  however,  very 

J!d      beautiful;  and  ber  manners  bud  that  rare  fftHcination  which,  com- 

P^^W      bined  with  personal  cbarm«,  renders  a,  womnn  irresititible  in  her 

I  Ty  influence  du  man.     She  must  liave  been  very  lovely  in  yontb  ;  abe 

f'        was  BO,  indeed,  when  no  longer  yonng.     Her  face  was  [>eculiarly  Iriah 

f       — roond,  soft,  and  smiling,  fresh  B.Dd  fnir  ;  ber  form,  mthcr  undt^r  than 

above  the  middle  size,  was  eKiiuiuitely  modelled — her  hand  and  ann 

Mpeciallyso;*  her  voice  was  "  low  auil  sweet."     She  had  that  peculiar 

taet,  which  is  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  her  conntrywumen  of  all 

gndee,  of  combining  familiarity  with  dignity  ;  which  never  implies  conde- 

I,  bat  !■  always  easy,  self-snstaincd,  and  self- confiding. 

To  her  personal  history  1  sliall  make  little  or  no  reference,     I  ha\'e  known  of  her 

so  many  kindly  and  gvuerouit  acta,  so  much  oon&iderate  sympathy,  so  ready  a  will  to. 

render  timely  kelp,  so  earnest  a  mind  to  assist  luiy  suffering  artist  or  straggling  pro- 


id  ba  hud.  iiwHuca 


nlpla.  Hmrr  Brbnn  Buil.iwT.»lin •Uad  c/ (bekni  •!  BolM  (U  IS 
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fesBor  of  letters,*  so  inach  of  the  "  cbari^  that  coveretli  a  mnltitiide  af  sins."  that  I 
iloflire  to  consider  ber  apitrt  from  tbe  position  which,  in  a  great  degree,  conGilie^  h«[ 
intercourse  in  society  to  peraons  nut  ui  her  own  sex. 


-3;^**5*%. 


Yet  some  brief  biography  is  necessary  in  order  to  comprehend  that  poaition :  and 
I  much  I  am  free  to  give. 
Margnerito,  Couuteas  of  Blesgington,  net  Margaret  Power,  was  the  third  child  and 


Usberkr.  tlu!  a«Rtiu7.  to  uy  that  (11  (be : 


CUnnoude,  ud  obUbied  it. 


id  ohildim.  wd  I  wnt*  (o  iJAf  BtaariiiiHai.  to  uk  Iwf  io  nMua 
Office,    6be  wnle  i»  nrxl  iaj.  enoloBDi;  ■  1eII«  from  CobiMf 

,_  .  .-WBfwiu  in  thg  buidiot  tbe  PonlDiafilEr-GRicn].    IhsI  (a  Ua 

,_ .  di^>pcpinlF^.  tot  he  IrDpv  belter  thuil  dkd  the  difflenltjAviD  Unny-   Tilt 

LdKiiJtQnmt  euDe  to  him.    ImAj  fil««ams^D  had  whtten  dinotJjr  to  tiuk  Mdjqflia  c€ 
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Meocid  dsDgbter  of  Edmund 
Poner.Esq.,  of  Knockbrit,  n«ar 
Clomnel.  in  tlie  county  of  Tip- 
pertuy,  where  ebe  wu  born  ou 
the  Ut  <if  September,  17»0.» 
Her  father  appi-ura  to  bave 
been  what  in  Ireland  is  termed 
"  a  oqntrcen  " — that  is  to  sny, 
h«  bad  a  small  beruditary  pro- 
party,  on  which  be  lived  oa 
beet  he  couJd.  He  was  uvi- 
d«iitly  one  of  the  wor§t  us- 
■mples  of  his  "order" — 
Kuided  by  no  tort  of  principle. 
He  waH  origbally  a  Roman 
Catholic — it  suited  his  ptir- 
pose  to  bccono  a  Protostjuit. 
Before  bi>»  death,  however,  be 
"relapsed."  for  somo  time 
he  published  a  newspaper.  In 
179S  be  waa  a  buuler-out  of 
rebels,  one  of  whom  be  sbot, 
and  wag  trii>d  for  murdi'r. 
Certainly  he  was  a  "worth- 
less" person,  ami  aouo  mu 
wotidrr  that  he  sacrificed  to 
the  bighest  biddrrs  bis  two 
beautiful  dauf;hturs — one  of 
whom  became  the  Ctmntfas 
of  ItleMington,  the  other  tbu 
wife  of  Lord  Canterbury- — 
Manners  Sutlon — «o  Icmg 
Speaker  of  the  Houstt  of  Ci>m- 
mone.  The  bad  old  man  lived 
to  see  them  bolb  (rreetei]  as 
"my  lady:'  indeed,  bin  other 
daofthler  was  a  "countess" 
(marrying  a  French  count) ; 
and  he  died  in  1887. 
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Up  tarif/holy  "  f^ru^h.'     La/1  y  I',;^?:-;r.:i..r.=  biographer.  Pr. R.  R.  Madden. 

4fi  M«     f  r|i/|  riot  v/itri':-'.r«  it,  nor  wa.s  I  ever  in  the  hoase  d&nng  its 


•  f 


I  lh«f  fill*  v^d*"'!!'  fit  «««  chfrAfli'.-f"!  Kyhu  brr/her  i  Ia:  thAt  he  vaa  a  man  ever  ozigu^tkd 
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mey  by  Soyer,  thoagh  of^n  solicited  to  visit  it  by  tha  popnlHrity-bniiting 
r  of  the  grand  acbievcmcnts  of  bis  art. 

f  Bless ington  tben  became  a  resident  in  Paris ;  bnt  tha  trials  to  whieb  she 

a  aubjecteO  bad  destroyed  her  constitution.     In  April,  IKII),  aba  lurivrd  in 

',  accompanied  by  ber  two  nieces,  and  on  tha  4th  nf  June  of  that  yeur  ahai 

what   Buddenly,  died — "  of  enlugomoDt   of  the    heart."     It  was,  uo    doubt, 

ken." 

Joant  D'Onay  erected  a  huge  monumeot  over  her  remnins  in  the  burial-ground 

hmbonrcy.     "  It  atunds  on  a  hillside,  just  above  tbo  vUlage  cemetery,  and  over- 

T  of  eiiuisite  beauty  and  immense  extent,  taking  in  the  Seine,  winding 

1  the  fertile  valley,  and  the  forest  of  St.  Gumiain ;  its  plains,  villages,  and 

uit  hills  ;  and  at  the  bock  it  is  sheltered   by  cbestnut-treea  of  large  size  and 

A  more  pictureaqne  spot  it  is  difficult  to  imugina." 

t  D'Orsay  bad  preceded  ber  to  Faris.     He,  too,  woa  encompassed  by  debts ; 

nduUy  aaiik,  from  bciug  "  tbe  glass  of  fashion  and  tbo  mould  of  form,"  into 

e  old  age,  and  died  in  lBo2  of  ■■  docrcpiludu,"  wbcn  no  more  than  Kfty-two 

iniversalty  recognised  as  a  man  of  rare  accomplishments ;  tall,  well 
I,  HandBome,  graceful,  and  with  manners  singularly  insinuating.  Uo  was  con- 
iUmd  and  deacribed,  however,  as  «  "  fop."  His  "  up p ointments  "  were  all  of  the 
highMt  poeulilc  order ;  his  dress  the  perfection  of  the  toilette  ;  *  his  brougham  a 
mt  piece  of  art.  His  morringu  with  Ludy  Harriet  Gardiner  was  an  awful  mistake, 
tfakt  (UiKendered  much  misery.  Tlity  did  not  live  long  together ;  the  one  bad  for 
tbfl  other  no  uifcction  ;  yet  Lady  Harriet  was  a  most  beautiful  woman — one  whom, 
•pparontly,  any  man  migbt  have  loved.  A  few  months  before  bis  death,  the  then 
President  of  the  French  Republic — "  the  Emperor  " — gave  him  a  poor  and  almost 
nominal  appointment  as  Suriutrndaut  A-»  Bf.iiix  Am.  It  was  too  late  to  avert  bis 
rapid  descent  into  the  ^rave.  It  Is  said,  how«vcr,  that  l.ouis  Napoleon  owed  to 
Alfred  D'Oniny  more  titan  be  owed  to  any  other  person  living ;  and  the  charge  of 
ingratilado  has  b«on  advanced  against  tbo  Emperor. f  Certain  it  is  that,  when  Ooro 
Bouse  was  in  its  "glory,"  the  "Prince  Kapoleon"  was  seldom  absent  from  its 
^tberings. 

It  was  in  the  year  1882  I  first  k^l^w  Lady  Bks^ington.  I  was  then  editor  of  tho 
jVnr  JfvniAfy  Miujazinft  and  I  bad  called  uiioii  ber  (in  ScoiDorc  Place)  in  cousequcnco 
of  bar  having  expressed  a  wiib  to  write  for  that  journal.  She  bad  then  done  hut 
Uttl«  with  bi^  p«n,  and  that  little  nut  calculated  to  maJie  a  sensation.  The  subjects 
flbc  mggeatod  were  not  tempting  ;  bnt  she  fell  into  disconrso  of  Lord  Byron,  ttiUing 
BM  wme  striking  anecdiittis  concerning  him.  It  was  obvious  to  say  what  I  did  say — 
"  If  yon  doire  to  write  for  tha  Srv  Monihly,  wliy  not  put  on  paper  what  you  have 
been  ssyiDg  in  words  ?"     Out  of  that  tbouj-bt  grew  the  "  Convonatioui  with  l4ord 
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Bjvju^  bj  L^T  BLesfington/'  width  Gbtained  kige  piifihiitj,  aai  Isi  to 
ecnxkli:^  jkQ  Aatbor  bv  proficsswo. 

i)fa«  may  b«  eo&sidered  and  d£«eribcd  m  tkcB  ia'^her  pnBe,**altto^|jkfBrtiHt]r. 
It  u  only  Engibh,  a&d,  perhmpa  more  fo,  Iiifli,  wombb,  it  that  pgffinJ  of  fife,  vfco  am 
eT€fn  more  lovely  in  age  than  in  yoiitli.  She  vas  iflhwd  to  trntkomfoimi  :  her  hair 
abondant,  and  of  a  lighti&h  brown,  bat  the  ahrays  wore  cafa  fertcaed  nder  Aa  din; 
her  complexion  (air  and  healthily  tinged,  deriving  no  aid  finom  ait ;  ihe  was  too  iloat 
to  be  graeelol,  but  the  had  a  natural  graee  thai  regohlcd  aD  her  MiwcoieMta,  There 
wan  nothing  artificial  in  anght  she  said  or  did ;  oothiBg  hoiried  or  aelf-^ialniatfBl 
aboot  her ;  she  seemed  perfectly  conscimu  of  power,  hot  withoot  Aa  djghtfst 
anBomption  or  pretence ;  it  was  easy  to  behere  io  her  fiiiriiiating  mifca  o¥er  aD 
with  whom  she  came  in  contact ;  bat  it  was  aa  little  diflicolt  to  led  aaaoied  that  soeh 
ibflaence  wonld  be  exercised  with  generosity,  consideration,  and  sympathy.  N.  P.  Willis, 
who  saw  her  about  that  time,  thas  pietares  her : — 


*'  A  woman  of  remarkAble  beauty,  half  baried  in  a  fmmUmH  of  ycQow  atin,  rwding  hy  a 
tk\fLixtX  lamp  •lupf'nded  frf>m  the  centre  of  the  arched  ceOing ;  aoCu,  coQ^ca,  ottoasana,  and 
boirta  arrknjred  in  rather  a  crowded  samptnOuanefls  throogh  the  room ;  enamel  tahlei^  eoieied  with 
ezpennTe  and  elegarit  triflea,  in  eT*-r)'  comer;  and  a  delicate  white  hand  reUered  on  the  back  of 
a  book,  to  which  Uie  eye  waa  attracted  by  the  blaze  of  ita  diamnnd  rings.** 

No  one  more  carefully  studied  how  to  grow  old  gracefully  than  did  Lady  Bles- 
sington  ;  no  one  knew  better  that  the  charms  of  youth  are  not  the  attractions  of  age. 
8he  was  ever  admirably  dressed,  but  affected  none  of  the  adornments  that  become 
deformities  when  out  of  harmony  with  Time. 

8he  was  conversing  with  us  once  on  this  topic,  and  told  us  a  story ;  I  cannot 
say  if  it  were  from  books  or  within  her  own  experience.  It  was  of  a  lady  who,  when 
young,  had  often  admired  herself  in  a  mirror  that  graced  her  boudoir  in  a  palazzo 
at  Venice.  Some  years  afterwards,  being  at  home  in  En^and,  she  could  find  no 
looking-glass  that  did  justice  to  her  charms  ;  and  after  various  trials  and  as  many 
complaints,  she  persuaded  her  husband  to  purchase  for  her  the  old  beloved  mirror 
she  remembered  bo  well.  It  was  placed  in  her  English  mansion.  Full  of  delight 
and  hope,  she  ran  to  it,  as  of  old,  to  adjust  her  tresses,  but  in  a  very  few  minutes 
retired  with  disappointment  amounting  to  despair.  She  had  discovered  that  Time 
had  rendered  necessary  a  very  different  mirror  from  that  which  had  reflected  her 
beauties  in  youth  ! 

It  was  on  that  principle  Lady  Blessington  governed  her  mind,  her  person,  her 
society,  and  her  home  ;  there  was  admirable  *'  fitness,"  consequently,  in  all  she  said 
and  (lid.  She  not  only  received  at  her  house  a  very  large  number  of  the  leading 
celebriiieH  of  Europe  and  America ;  her  correspondence  extended  over  many  years 
with  leading  men  of  science,  art,  and  letters.  Her  '*  receptions "  can  never 
bo  forgotten  by  those  who  were  of  them.  It  is  true  few  women  were  encountered 
there.  I  can  recall  none  but  her  sister,  Lady  Canterbury ;  another  sister,  much 
younger,  married  to  a  French  count — the  Count  de  St.  Marsault;  and  her  two  nieces, 
one  of  whom,  her  namosukc,  a  young  lady  of  many  accomplishments,  and  the  author 
of  several  meritorious  books,  died  recently — in  1868 — and  the  other  died,  I  believe 
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!b  ld72.'    I  ODoe  eaw  "theGoiccioli"  there:  sbe  was  short  and  stoat ;  her  bust  uid 
her  he&d  disproportion&tely  large ;  her  hair  rather  red  thfto  naburn  ;  and  her  com- 
plexion  tn  tuilr.     She   snemed  far   more    animal    than    intellecttud,  with    nothing 
runiftatu  about  her,  aud  by  do  means  suggestive  of  the  Love  of  a  Ptiet.     1  saw  her 
afterwards  in  Paris,  the  wife  of  the  Marqnis  de  Bassy.     She  was  not  mncU  changed ; 
jnn  had  made  in  ber  manner  and  appearance  very  little  of  the  alteration  that  yean 
iy  bring. 
Eot«r  when  yon  woald  the  beautifully-arranged  drawing-room  of  Lady  Blrssington. 
its  gorgeous  fumishiug.  resplendent  lights,  ample  mirrors,  and  all  the  acces- 
of  value  and  taste,  some  one  you  were  sure  to  meet  who  was  a  Memory 
thenceforward.     The  list  of  tier  guests,  taking  any  one  of  ber  "  evenings,"  wonld 
comprise  nearly  all  the  leading  men  of  the  time — Earl  Orey,  Lord  Durham,  Lord 
ham,  the  "Iron  Duke  "  occasionally, t  tbe  elder  and  the  younger  Disraeli,; 
Iter  Savage  Laudor,  Edwin  Landseer,  James  Smith,  John  Gait,  "Barry  Com- 
Tbomaa  Moore,  Campbell,  Lord    Lyttoa  and  H'ii  Henry  Lj-tlon  Bulwrer,  Dr. 
Beattie,  Colley  Grattnii — a  number  of  names  crowd  upon  my  memory  as  I 
itateamcD,  lawyers,  artista,  men  of  letters,  and  foreigners  of  all  countries. 
Emperor  Napoleon  was,  as  I  have  add,  a  frequent  guest,  and  here  I  hare  met 
more  than  once  when  there  seemed  little  prospect  indeed  that  tbe  silent,  appB- 
ly  nngenial,  and  seemingly  no  intellectual  man,  who  usually  occupied  a  neglected 
ler,  would  fill  the  premier  r6U  on  the  groat  stage  of  the  world. 
Of  her  many  portraits,  that  painted  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  presents  her  in  her 
beauty  of  matured  youth  ;  it  was  one  of  tbe  happiest  of  bis  pictures — tbe  chanu- 
suhject  inspired  im  pencil. § 


A  word  I  may  say  here  of  Sib  Tuomha  Lawrbkcs,  so  long  the  Court  punt«r. 
Although  bom  in  a  very  humble  station,  he  waa  a  perfect  gentleman,  a  courtier  who 
MMmvd  in  his  proper  place  when  the  associate  of  tbe  sovereigns  he  painted.  His 
personal  appearance  was  greatly  in  his  favour :  his  head  was  bald  and  remarkably 
fine,  the  intellectual  faculties  strongly  marked.  Ho  reminded  me  always  of  another 
gTMt  man — Ooorgc  CanuiRK ;  but  Canning  was  much  taller,  evidencing  larger 
~  ity  and  mure  indomitable  will.  I  think  I  never  saw  so  grand  a  head  and  so 
form  in  combination.  Perhaps  something  of  the  eteeeding  refinement  of 
Thomaa  Lawrence  may  have  been  derived  &om  inturcourse  with  the  upper  claaaes: 
it  grace  and  persuasive  courtesy  were  natural  to  him ;  they  spoke  in  his  person  and 
his  mauuers,  no  less  than  in  his  art.     He  bad  the  happy  and  enviable  gift  of 
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maMog  a  plAtn  'woman  luodsome,  and  a  handsome  woman  beaatifol,  while  prsBerriiig 
a  etrildiig  accnracy  of  reBemblnnce.  If  he  wbb  a  flatterer,  I  believe  it  vas  his  mind 
that  saw  the  charms  he  pictured. 

Qaydon  said  "  his  bloom  was  the  bloom  of  the  perfumer. "  But  the  qnenUoos 
artist,  who  was  not  his  friend,  adds  that,  "  a^  a  man,  he  was  amiable,  kind,  generona, 
and  forgiving ;  he  had  smiled  so  often  and  so  long,  that  at  last  hla  smile  had  the 
appearance  of  being  set  in  enamel  \ "  The  annaal  income  of  Lawrence  was  betwMn 
£10,000  and  £15,000  a  year,  yet  he  was  always  in  embarrassed  circomatauces, 
realising  the  adage — 

"  Ha  «ba  gOM  t-bonnrine,  g«s  •-•uiniwinf." 

In  Janaary,  18S0,  he  died,  and  was  boriod  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Faol.  His  pall- 
bearers were  the  Earls  of  Aberdeen,  Gower,  and  Clanwilliam,  Lord  Dover,  Sir  Robert 
Feel,  Sir  George  Murray,  John  Wilson  Croker,  and  Hart  Davis,  to  each  and  &U  of 
whom  his  pencil  had  given  immortality. 

"  Bloat  be  Tlie  atI  Uut  cati  immoHoIite  F*' 


I  have  said  that  I  desire  to  treat  of  Lady  Blessington  with  reference  only  to  her 
literary  position.  She  was  for  many  years  continually  before  the  pubUc,  ministerin); 
in  varions  ways  to  its  enjoyment  and  to  its  informiitioD,  &Dd  all  her  books  are  based 
on  sound  morality  and  high  and  npright  principles.  It  is  not,  however,  ivquisite 
that  1  should  entirely  ignore  the  circumstances  that  Umited  her  intercourse  to  those 
who  were  not  of  her  own  sex.  I  helieve  that  man  may  feel  for  woman  an  afiection 
as  pure  from  seusuality  as  any  affection  ho  can  feel  for  man ;  that  pure  friendship 
may  exist  between  man  and  woman — such  as  God,  "  from  whom  no  secrets  are  hid," 
approves,  and  which  the  world  would  sanction  if  it  could  see  into  the  heart  and 
mind.  But  it  is  not  enough  for  a  woman  to  he  pure — she  must  also  seem,  to  be  so ; 
her  conscience  may  be  as  white  as  snow,  but  if  she  give  scope  to  slander,  and 
weight  to  calumny,  her  offence  is  great ;  she  taints  those  who  are  influenced  by 
example,  and  renders  vice  excusable  in  the  estimate  of  those  whoso  disposition  is 
for  evil. 

It  is  certain  that  the  earlier  years  of  Lady  Blessington's  career  fixed  her  poutiou 
during  all  her  after  life.  Those  who  knew  her  and  admired  and  esteemed  her — and 
there  were  many  auch,  wise,  upright,  and  good— no  doubt  lamented  that  the  penalty 
society  exacts  was  the  penalty  she  had  to  pay.  But  may  I  not  say — now  that  she 
has  been  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  removed  from  the  judgment  of  man  to 
that  of  God — may  I  not  say  this  ?  Those  who  shut  the  door  and  refuse  admission 
to  such  as  crave  entrance  through  the  strait  gate  and  into  the  noriow  way.  incur  the 
guilt  of  compelling  continuance  in  wrong.  It  is  atonement  when  there  is  earnest  and 
devout  desire  to  be  led  back  into  the  fold — the  sighing  of  a  contrite  heart.  Tho 
"joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God  "  is  not  for  the  "juat  persons  who  need 
no  repentance." 
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No  doubt  the  retrospect  of  a  Past  perpetually  haunted  Lady  Blessington  ;  it  was 
the  draught  in  which  the  poison-drop  was  ever  infused,  though  the  bowl  was  so 
often  wreathed  with  flowers.  There  are  other  Valleys  of  the  Shadow  of  Death 
besides  that  which  leads  to  the  grave. 

I  may  adopt  the  sentiment  expressed  by  Mrs.  Hall  in  a  letter  written  by  her  in 
1854  to  the  biographer  of  Lady  Blessington,  Dr.  Madden : — 

"I  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  what  the  world  said  of  Lady  Blessington  was  tnie  or 
&lse ;  but  of  this  I  am  sure — that  Gkxl  intended  her  to  be  good,  and  that  there  was  a  deep-seated 
good  intent  in  whatever  she  did,  or  wrote,  that  came  under  my  observation/' 


«';uuM  ^r^iSiiuuf  jMruxi^  -laii  icDIflas  vtc  amcift  mn.  tfaft  .uu^be  .if  « 
OMoA-}  ^ufiiUM — out  iuoiuMC  Ji  juk  «ut  ^ft  "mtaiwc  sl  rmnit. 

f  iufci^  rwMii  *i^:^isi  tiuMrAft  in-  -v^as  Tliilhiiri  olLb  lis  ^  mzrOBk  bui 

^^iu'.im  twrau'.fui  'v^.a,  luuiiiSHGiur  &  la^ta  TiitniTaHj  fluihig  sua 

#UM4  iikofJUMA  xcui  *U(^^fnaM  ;  bic  lu'^  vKk  ain*  cvir  jfiMisxiiSiiii  rnwiY  jl  olj  mmii 
iTiXb  ^4/^7  >^ittiiiiE^f  ^ifjutr  Ia  ynt^^  ^x  ol  pthue,  ajaiimzh.  ois  caik  mj  avT«  mhi 
^  eJi^  6r«A  (tftiM'— ^  t/^tSAA  <>tM  hiM  Mitfi  fA,  turn. — "^^  v^mns  r»i  vis.  fim.  imiii&auM. 

^;'jf\utfy  'ihtujSi  itju  tA  yf>f^j  ft^rnr^,  <rto<xt,  adeitd  dumsj.  vidi  &  k^Alshj  Lx>k 
*r*/1  *  */:if  ^r>/>7m;r  m(w^,  H«  haa  rk|i/i  in  nu/r^tnitiiti  aa  w«il  fti  in  word».  &a^i 
*'/»/J*rr»Wy  *f.o/)ii;4  ^.a*^.  m^r*  th;^A  dlsrhitj.  In.  ElLi  joath.  *  eoiL&\z^  firiend  aswd  to  «t 
t//  h»m,  '  'fiy4rt*:y,  y/,i»r  iMm*^,  Trit,  and  eloz&iiULMs  alwaj^  give  me  the  Liisft  of  an 
AtkAtit^i/i  f-.pkfUrf  ;"  Aftfi  ti:rtkxu\y  m  LL«  a^e  th/>46  who  iAW  or  eoaTeraeii  wish,  him 
M  *  tifMi^t^  w//ril/l  h;kVft  littk  th/>a^t  thit  he  wu  *  di;nuUrT  of  the  Choreb  And  a 
('^%uhu  hi  Hi,  I'aoi  », 

Aa  >i/:  wsu  ///!/;  //f  tbi;  wUti^t  f<»  WM  hit  otte  of  the  foondest,  fts  he  was  one  of 
ih*:  vfiH'M  ko  'MHk  ht:  ttuti  ht  iYik  U:«t,  hi  men.  Hm  eeninire  was  always  generoos.  his 
ie#rr»f>.f#r>.ie  <-.v*f  jrmt,  l'njd/;fit,  cohMfzfxUit  ch^^riubie,  and  homaine,  he  was  the  very 
h\t\thtiU:  of  ihh^j',  iroft-.nnlffhigl  min  v^bo  neMom  ffpeak  except  to  stab ;  of  those  political 
ff.thftht  r*  fi)ttt  h;ftV«;  liO  t//l/:rfttlori  for  virtue — in  adversaries  ;  of  those  social  amelio- 
fnijitn  who  Hft-,  yhfA  .StirnaritanM  in  uortU,  omitting  only  the  penny  and  the  oil  at  the 

%UU  titttl   )>'/   tb#;   V/ttynltU:, 

\*,',t.ti:iy  u  full  //f  Mit'.fAhU'A  hi  bin  brilliant  wit,  and  there  are  none  of  his  friends, 
hr  t.',t'.u  hv.f^uttiuUtttt't'M,  who  t\'\t\  not  ])hHneHH  a  gem  or  two  that  had  fallen  from  his 
Upt.     Ofji;  hf  biai  n.inly  rt:\AiiiH  uiny  fii:rv6  as  a  sample.     It  is  said  that  Landseer 


1  to  Itini  to  eit  for  his  portrait.  The  proposal  was  met  by  the  memombla 
■t  King  Hnxael  to  the  prophet  Elisfaa, — *'  Is  thy  aervuit  b  dog.  that  he  shoald 
hing."* 

It  will  be  easy  to  imagine  that  by  common -pi  ace  people  he  was  much  misnnder- 
•lood.  The  hnoyaocy  of  hia  great  heart  wks  mietnken  for  levity,  and  the  odd 
Burner  in  which  he  sometimes  put  things  for  irreverence.  As  illnHtriitious  I  may 
^aota  tlw  words  which  it  is  said  gave  offence  to  a  "serioas"  and  venerable  ladr 
MM  ftn«  mmmer  morning — "  Open  the  sbntterv,  and  let  ns  glorify  the  room ; "  IbL- 
■aidw  aboek  EDstained  by  a  sensitive  woman  of  uncertain  age,  when  the  month  of 
Jane  mmAo  the  noonday  sultry — "  Let  its  take  off  onr  flesh  and  sit  in  our  bones  ;  " 
UlC  tenor  of  another  Udy  when  bo  told  her  he  chained  np  bis  big  Newfoandland  dog 
beeaas*  be  had  a  passion  for  breakfiLsting  on  parish  boys.  Reading  memories  of 
Un,  one  almost  c«ases  to  wonder  at  the  alarm  expressed  in  the  fcRtnres  of  the 
iin|>lo  gantleman  who  actiully  heard  from  Mr.  8mitb  himself  that  he  bad  an  intense 
decin  la  "  roast  a  Quaker,"  and  may  fancy  the  terror  of  juvenile  delinquents  brongbt 
befan  Mm  when  he  eiclaimod,  "John,  bring  me  my  privnto  gallows  I"  Uis  joke 
bu  bean  told  in  many  ways— of  the  advice  be  sent  to  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand 
iiftt  to  ofaiert  to  the  cold  curate  and  roasted  rector  on  the  sideboard,  hoping  he  would 
disagMe  with  the  man  who  ate  himself.  It  is  not  difficnlt  to  picture  bis  face  of 
broad  hamonr  lit  by  an  internal  Inugh  when  tbo  man  who  was  compounding  a  history 
of  Somersetshire  families  appliud  to  him  fur  infurmtition  concerning  the  Smith  coal 
of  Krmt,  and  received  this  answer. — "  I  regret,  sir,  I  cannot  contribute  to  so  valoahle 
a  work,  but  the  Smiths  never  had  any  arms,  and  invariably  sealed  their  letters  with 
Ihair  tfaambs.'' 

I  ahall  not  ttre  my  readers  if  I  relate  one  of  bis  practical  jokes.  It  is  bnt  one  of 
many  oacfa.  The  story  is  told  by  his  dangbter,  in  her  Memoirs  of  ber  futber — one 
td  Uw  beat  monnmenls  ever  placed  by  child  over  a  parent's  grave. +  1  heard  it  long 
btfiwa  it  was  written.  The  Vicar  of  Edmonton  was  dead  ;  his  son  bad  been  bis 
curat* ;  and  the  family  were  preparing  to  leave  the  house  that  was  endeared  to  them 
by  boly  memories  and  bappy  associations.  It  is  a  melancholy  fate  to  which  the 
liliniliaB  of  most  clergymen  are  anbjeetod  ;  for  it  is  rarely  indeed  that  out  of  a  narrow 
iasonu),  with  numerous  rcnponsibilities,  money  has  been  saved  to  obtain  another. 
While  they  were  grieving — hopelessly  and  (roitle^sly,  as  it  seemed — enters  the 
Canon  of  St.  Psnls ;  present,  the  son  and  three  delivnte  dangbters.  The  widow 
WM  iU— ill  of  sorrow  gone  and  sorrow  to  come.  Mr.  Smith  began  by  asking  the 
ebnracter  of  a  servant  who  was  leaving  them,  making  that  appear  as  a  motive  for  his 
visit.  After  a  while  ho  said, — "  It  is  my  duty  to  tell  yon  that  I  have  given  away 
Iba  Uving  of  Edmonton,  and  I  am  sure  the  new  vicar  will  appoint  bis  own  catate." 
t  was  a  mournful  look,  bnt  the  blow  was  expected.  "  Oddly  enuugb,"  Mr. 
nitb  continued,  "  his  name  is  the  same  as  yours  :  have  yon  any  relations  of  that 
re  was  a  melancholy  answer — "  No  I "     "  By  a  still  more  siognlar 

•  TIh  aaadala  b  apiicrrplBl.    tl  It  ■<  Uk>  wlai  SjAun  SdUth  would  ton  mR  U 
■  7\il*Mlbi>tlvh-L«dTtllllll»ld-AtnllnIUlrla«vd>UH*)n«nfllMT>u:S 

mHBttftf4ataa.Or7lUw7lIalUaa.tur" •-■'"■     -'—  "■■"- 
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coincidence  his  Christian  name  is  the  same — ^Thomas  Tate  : "  hope  passed  into  the 
groap.  *'  In  fact/'  said  he,  '*  there  is  no  use  in  mincing  the  matter — ^yua  are  the 
Thomas  Tate  and  Vicar  of  Edmonton."  They  hurst  into  tears,  cried  from  excess  of 
joy,  and  the  harly  Canon  of  Str  Paulas  wept  with  them — Chappy  tears,  mingled  with 
merry  laughter ! 

My  knowledge  of  Sydney  Smith  was  limited ;  I  met  him  only  in  society.  I 
recall  with  exceeding  pleasure  one  especial  evening  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  the 
sister  of  Maria  Edgeworth,  when  Maria  was  one  of  the  guests ;  and  among  them, 
prominent  no  less  by  grandeur  of  form  than  by  lofty  repute,  was  "  classic  Hallam," 
who  honoured  the  profession  of  letters  not  alone  by  genius  ever  usefully  employed, 
but  by  the  rectitude  that  characterised  his  whole  life.  On  that  evening  Sydney 
Smith  was  in  high  health  and  spirits ;  his  laugh  was  heard,  yet  not  obtrusively,  in 
all  parts  of  the  room,  and  was  continually  echoed  by  the  crowd  always  about  him. 
He  certainly  illustrated,  on  that  occasion,  a  passage  I  find  in  his  Memoirs, — *'  He 
was  sometimes  mad  with  spirits,  and  must  talk,  laugh — or  burst." 

Sydney  Smith  was  born  at  Woodford,  Essex,  on  the  drd  of  June,  1771,  and 
inherited  talent  as  well  as  *'  great  animal  spirits  "  from  his  father  ;  it  may  be  added 
eccentricities  also,  for  Mr.  Robert  Smith  was  not  only  *'  a  man  of  singular  natural 
gifts,  but  **  odd  by  nature,  and  still  more  odd  by  design."*  The  mother  of  Sydney 
was  the  daughter  of  a  French  emigrant,  and  to  this  '*  infusion  of  French  blood"  he 
'*  used  to  attribute  a  little  of  his  constitutional  gaiety." 

He  received  his  early  education  at  a  school  in  Southampton,  was  sent  thence  to 
Winchester,  and  thence  to  New  College,  Oxford.  He  entered  the  Church  against 
his  inclination,  but  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  his  father,  and  in  1794  became 
curate  in  '*a  small  village  called  Netherhaven,  in  the  midst  of  Salisbury  Plain." 
Here  he  was,  according  to  the  description  he  afterwards  gave  of  a  country  curate, 
'*  the  poor  working  man  of  God — a  learned  man  in  a  hovel,  good  and  patient — the 
first  and  poorest  pauper  of  the  hamlet,  yet  showing  that  in  the  midst  of  worldly 
misery  he  has  the  heart  of  a  gentleman,  the  spirit  of  a  Christian,  and  the  kindness  of 
a  pastor." 

It  was  in  1802  he  projected  with  Brougham  and  Jeffrey  the  Edinbtmjh  Reriew, 
of  which  he  says  he  was  the  first  editor — such,  in  fact,  he  was,  although  the  editing 
amounted  to  little  more  than  looking  with  his  colleagues  through  the  few  MSS. 
proffered  by  **  strangers."  Smith  was  then  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  in 
straitened  circumstances,  having  lived  cbiefiy  by  an  income  derived  from  the  care  of 
pupils. f 

After  removing  from  Edinburgh  in  1803,  he  settled  in  Doughty  Street,  London, 
and  received  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  Erskine  the  small  living  of  Foston-le-Clay 
in  Yorkshire 4  where  **  there  had  not  been  a  resident  clergyman  for  one  hundred 


•  Mr.  Smith  writes  of  hi«  **  father,  whose  neckcloth  alw.irs  looked  like  a  pndding-doth  tied  round  hi5  neck,  and 
the  amuipemcut  of  wli«»8e  g^amientu  M.-cmed  more  the  result  of  accident  than  defdffn." 

t  When  he  removed  his  family  to  his  li\ing  in  Yorkshire,  he  xma  enabled  to  do  so  by  the  prooeeds  ariiong  from 
the  sale  of  two  volumes  (»f  wmions, 

*  On  Smith's  th:inkiug  l>.>rd  Erskine  for  this  pot^r  patronage,  the  Chancellor  said  he  had  nothing  to  thank  him 
for :  he  had  given  it  to  oblige  Ludy  UulLmd,  and  if  she  hod  aakcd  it  fur  the  devil,  the  dc\-il  mokt  hate  had  it. 


SrDKEY  SMITH. 
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and  fifty  years."  Tronblea  of  a  different  nature  here  began.  He  waa.  aa  lie  Bays, 
"  iritbout  kno-wing  a  tiimip  from  a  carrot,  compelled  to  farm  three  hundred  acres, 
and,  withont  capital,  to  build  a  parsonage -house."  The  good-humoar  and  true 
Christian  philosophy  with  which  he  Bet  about  hia  task  among  a  rude  people  snpply 
beautiful  evidences  of  the  soundness  of  his  nature  ;  and  well  may  his  daughter  say 
that  in  their  half-finisbed  and  half-furuisbed  bouse,  when  they  took  possession  of  it, 
Uiey  were  "  the  happiest,  merriest,  and  busiest  family  in  Christendom." 

The  Wbigfl,  of  whom  be  had  so  long  been  the  oracle  and  champion,  did  nothing 
for  bim  until,  in  1881,  Lord  Grey  gave  bim  a  prebend's  stall  in  St.  Paul's,  They 
bad  talked  of  making  him  a  bishop,  and  it  is  said  that  Lord  Melboame,  when  out  of 
office,  regretted  the  neglect  to  which  Smith  had  been  subjected.  To  the  Tory  Cban- 
ceilor  Lyndharst  ho  hiid  been  indebted  for  the  better  hving  of  Combe  Ilorey,  near 
Taunton,  to  which  he  removed  in  1828,  making  it  "  oae  of  tho  most  comfortable  and 
delightful  of  parsonages,"  and  by  that  noble  and  learned  lord  he  was  promoted  to  a 
prebend's  stall  at  Bristol. 

He  died  on  the  22nd  of  February,  1845,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at 
Kensal  Green.  There  were  many  who  might  have  written,  aa  wrote  the  stem  critic, 
Je&ey,  on  bearing  of  bis  death — "  The  real  presence  of  my  beloved  and  incompar- 
able friend  was  so  brought  before  mo,  in  all  hie  brilliancy,  benevolence,  and  flashing 
decision,  that  I  seemed  again  to  hear  his  voice,  and  bnrst  into  an  agony  of  crying. 
He  had  many  other  friends  who  dearly  loved  him,  and  he  was  the  idol 
household. 

The  pood  man  "  met  death  with  a  calmness  which  the  memory  of  a  well-spent 
life,  and  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God,  can  alone  give,"  "  at  peace  with  himself  and 
with  all  the  world  ;  "  and  his  epitaph  records  "  bis  unostentatious  benevolence,  his 
fearless  love  of  tmtb,  and  bis  labours  to  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind  by 
religions  toleration,  and  by  rational  freedom." 

I  liave  described  the  personal  appearance  of  Sydney  Smith.  It  was  certainly  not 
dignified  ;  it  was,  in  a  word,  "jolly."  Thoro  was  a  roll  in  his  gait  when  in  the 
pnlpit,  which  an  unfriendly  observer  might  have  described  as  "  rollicking,"  and  in 
general  society  his  chief  object  seemed  to  be  "  I'un."  But  always  a  listening  throng 
kept  pace  with  hia  movements  about  a  room.  There  was  wit,  but  there  was  a 
Bmack  of  philosophy  in  every  sentence  he  uttered  :  while  in  the  pulpit  one  forgot  a 
eertam  nngainly  awkwardness  of  manner,  not  alone  because  of  the  homage  paid  to 
acknowledged  genius,  but  because  of  the  sound,  practical,  and  yet  solemn  view  be 
took  of  the  cause  of  which  he  was  the  advocate,  and  perhaps  his  exhortations  and 
dennnciations  received  augmented  weight  from  the  conviction  that  yon  heard  a  man 
of  profound  learning  defending  and  propagating  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  in  which 
he  himself  bad  full  and  entire  faith. 

Though,  at  times,  "the  exuberance  of  bis  fancy  showed  itself  in  the  most  fantastic 
images  and  most  ingenioas  absurdities,  till  his  hearers  became  as  fatigued  as  himself 
with  the  merriment  they  excited,"  there  was  never  either  word  or  look  of  vulgarity. 
*•  Ladicrous  "  be  may  have  been  often,  but  coarse  never;  good-humoured 
his  severest  moods,  generous  and  sympathising  always. 
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Macanlay  pronoanced  him  the  greatest  master  of  ridicule  thai  has  appeared  siiiM 
the  days  of  Swift  ;  hut  he  no  more  resemhled  the  witty  Dean  than  he  did  the  Azdh 
bishop  of  Cambray.     The  ridicule  of  Swift  was  slime  and  filth.     In  the  writmgs  of 
Smith  ''there  is  not  a  single  line  that  might  not  be  placed  before  the  purity  of 
youth,  or  that  is  unfit  for  the  eye  of  a  woman.*'     '*  Never/'  writes  Mrs.  Austin, 
'*  was  wit  so  little  addressed  to  the  malignant,  base,  or  impure  passions  of  mankind." 
That  accomplished  lady,  who  edited  his  "Letters,"  and  knew  him  intimately,  iestifiei 
also  to  '*  his  noble  qualities,  his  courage  and  magnanimity,  his  large  humanity,  his 
scorn  of  all  meanness  and  all  imposture,  his  rigid  obedience  to  duty."  •  •  •  .  "  He 
regarded  Christianity  as  a  religion  of  peace,  and  joy,  and  comfort " — believing  it  to 
be  *'  the  highest  duty  of  a  clergyman  to  subdue  religious  hatreds  and  spread  religioui 
peace  and  toleration ; "  dreading,  as  the  greatest  of  all  evils,  that  the  '*  golden  chain," 
which  he  describes  as  *'  reaching  from  earth  to  heaven,  should  be  ixgured  either  by 
fanaticism  or  scepticism."*    His  "  Toleration  "  is  conveyed  not  only  by  his  fitmous 
*'  Essay,"  but  by  one  of  his  sermons,  when  he  borrowed  that  beautiful  apologue 
from  Jeremy  Taylor,  illustrating  charity  and  toleration,  where  Abraham,  rising  in 
wrath  to  put  the  wayfaring  man  forth  for  refusing  to  worship  the  Liord  his  God, 
the  voice  of  the  Lord  was  heard  in  the  tent,  saying,  '*  Abraham,  Abraham !  have  I 
borne  with  this  man  for  threescore  years  and  ten,  and  canst  thou  not  bear  with  him 
for  one  hour  ?  " 

Mr.  Hayward,  who  reviewed  his  **  Life  "  in  the  Edinburgh  BevieWf  claims  for 
him  high  rank  as  a  public  benefactor,  and  speaks  of  his  ^^incidmtal  and  subordinaU 
character  of  wit."  He  was  undoubtedly  a  great,  *'  moral,  social,  and  political 
reformer,"  and  led  the  ago  in  which  he  lived.  He  *'  encouraged  social  pleasure 
and  a  rational  taste  for  social  enjoyment ;"  he  was  ^'  firee  of  envy,  hatred,  and  all 
uncharitableness  ; "  the  intrepid  enemy  of  cant,  and  the  fervid  advocate  of  charity, 
by  precept  and  by  example.  Whether  he  fought  for  truth  alone  or  in  a  crowd  was 
to  him  indifierent ;  but  his  weapons  were  such  as  he  might  have  received  from  an 
archangel,  and  the  wounds  he  gave  were  never  envenomed  by  personality  or  vitn- 
peration.  Li  a  word,  it  may  be  said  of  him  that,  gifted  with  **  a  giant^s  strength," 
like  a  giant  he  never  used  it.  In  person,  in  tongue,  and  in  pen  he  realises  the  best 
idea  of  a  character  thoroughly  KnyUsh. 


THE  EEV.   THEOBALD  MATHEW. 

Although  perhaps  no  two  were  more  opposite  than  the  Clergyman  I  have  just 
described  and  the  Priest  to  whose  memory  I  tender  afiectionate  homage,  I  associate 
them  without  scruple  ;  for  both  did  their  Master's  work  on  earth,  and  both  were 
essentially  good  men. 

•  Some  idea  of  his  practical  Christianity  may  be  conveyed  by  one  of  his  **  calcnlations : " — **  When  you  riae  in 
the  morning  form  a  resolution  to  make  some  one  i)er8on  happy  during  the  day.  Look  at  the  remit :  That  is  365  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  Suppose  you  live  forty  ycara  after  you  commence,  that  is  14,600  human  beingt  made  happy 
by  you." 


THE  REV.    THEOBALD  MATHEW. 


"  Father  Matbew  "  is  an  excpptional  case  in  this  book ;  he  was  neither 
r  artiat  ;  bat  he  was  one  of  the  mightieEt  of  the  social  ameliorators  of  the 

—one  who  laid  tlie  foandation  of  a  reform  in  Irelaud  second  ouly  to  that  accom- 
pliibed  by  Chrisliaaily.  For  I  strongly  deny  that  his  work  has  prodnoe^i  no  per- 
Euaaent  effect  in  that  country,  althongb  I  admit  that  very  ntocb  of  bis  influence  haa 
evaporalcd,  and  Ibut  tbe  curse  of  drink  la  still  paranioant  there.  It  has  done 
this  at  leaat — ibat  wbleh  was  formerly  a  glory  la  now  a  degradation.  Tbe  siu 
of  drunkenness  waa  rather  an  honour  than  a  shanie  before  the  Crusade  of  tbe 
t'npacbin  friar  was  commenced  in  Cork,  in  1888;  it  bas  become  a  shame  and  a 
reproach,  not  alone  amon^'  the  puasautry  and  tbe  lower  classes  of  tbo  towns,  but 
among  ibu  gentry — the  high  born  and  hi|;b  bred  and  the  "  aquireens." 

Those  who  knew  Ireland — as  I  did— between  sixty  and  seventy  years  ago — for  I 
was  there  when  very  j'oung— will  have  no  difficulty  in  contrasting  its  condition 
then  with  its  condition  now,  and  receiving  thence  many  causes  for  tbanhfulnesa. 
Although  hat  one  topic  may  bo  freely  a£sociatocl  with  this  Memory,  I  cannot  forboar 
stating  that,  iu  1820.  Irelaud  was  depressed  and  oppressed  by  Protestant  ascendency; 
it  was  then  the  tyrant  it  ha<l  long  ceased  to  he  -ere  the  Chnrch  of  England  in  Ireland 
«u  "  relieved  "  of  connection  with  the  State  ;  and  if  England  had  for  conturiea 
treated  Ireland  as  a  conquered  country,  the  English  had  been  convinced  of  the 
impolicy  and  impiety  of  snob  n  course,  and  hail  resolutely  set  themselves  the  task 
of  atouing  for  tbe  past  by  a  ayetem  of  equity  for  tbe  future.  Bow  far  that  sysl«m 
hu  "  answered  "  it  is  no  part  of  my  business  berc  to  inquire ;  bat  of  a  surety  the 
prewnt  generation  is  only  responsible  for  the  wisdom  tbnt  dictated  justice. 

Dmnkonness  was  (and  1  fear  is)  the  bane  of  Ireland.  The  Rev.  Theobald 
Hatbew  did  not  originate  the  Temperance  Pledge  ;  it  had  been  taken  and  adminis- 
tered, some  lime  previous  to  bis  adoption  of  it,  by  a  few  benevolent  porauna  wbo 
were  Prolestanta.  Lea^lers  among  tb«m  were  tbe  Kev.  George  Carr  (a  near  connec- 
tion of  Mrs.  Uall'a),  of  New  Ross,  and  a  Quaker  named  Martin.  They  made  some, 
thongh  bnt  litllo.  way.  when  Ur.  Malhew  took  tbe  cause  in  band ;  and  God  proa- 

I  recall  him  to  memory  as  he  was  then  ;  bnt  1  cannot  do  better  than  copy  the 
portrait  I  drew  of  him  at  that  time,  when  he  was  in  tbe  zenith  of  health  and  power,* 
and  when  tbe  result  of  his  work  was,  in  pure  truth,  a  miracle ;  for  the  number  of 
bia  converts  was  counted  not  by  huudreda,  bat  by  millions  : — 


"  Tim  npTMaion  nf  hli  countvnance  i)  poealiarly  tniU  and  gncioiu,  hU  mnner  i>  peniMurci, 
dai|il«i,  and  •••;,  withuul  a  ihadow  nf  iiff«clatioD.  aad  hW  voica  u  low  and  mnaicai  -'  auch  •• 
Bnimn  mm.'  A  nian  nxn*  nalniallj'  fltttd  to  obtain  influence  over  a  pcojila  Mill)-  led  and  pro- 
tntnalljr  tvBjrnl  by  the  affnctii'TU  «a  have  neTer  enmoDtared.  No  roan  niu  Iwriie  tui  hoouurs 
■we  natklj,  enDountrr«d  uppucition  with  anater  ^tleoM*  aod  rorbeannra.  or  diaarmcd  huilility 
by  wapona  bettor  ■uiwd  to  a  (.'fariiUun.  IIU  age  la  al>oat  fifly,  bat  ba  leoks  TniuiRrr :  hi*  rnroe 
il  itaoig.  evidantlf  calcaloted  le  endure  grvat  bCigDe  ;  aod  hli  uanect  i*  thxt  of  vatabliihed  btaJth 
... .  .1.  -„  *  ., .;  ._i  --i-.g  of  ijig  ,y»Uin.   Ho  is  MoiewhalibDTetba  middle 


|i^  mm;  huiMtana 


■tnfa^;ltiSaMWfTudaiUMt>r."    Br  Hr. aBd Iba. B. C  BaU.    IML 
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When  I  wrote  that,  I  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  the  estimable  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  nor  had  I  many  opportmiities  afterwards  of  intimacy  with  him : 
although  I  made  frequent  visits  subsequentiy  to  Ireland,  he  was  generally  engaged 
in  some  mission,  and  I  rarely  saw  him.  The  impression  he  left  on  my  mind,  how- 
ever, endured  to  the  close  of  his  life,  and  few  men  have  lived  whom  I  more  entirely 
honour,  reverence,  and  love. 

He  was  bom  at  Thomastown,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1790,  and  died  at  Queens- 
town,  Cork,  on  the  8th  of  December,  1856—"  the  Martyr  as  well  as  the  Apostle  of 
Temperance/' 

In  the  year  1876  I  offered  respectful  homage  to  the  statue  (one  of  Foley's  worin) 
of  the  good  man  in  the  City  of  Cork. 


FEEDEBIKA  DKEMER. 


I'DJoyed  cot  only  tfao  ncqaaiDtance  but  tbo  frirnilBhip 

of  this  ino«t  estimable  l»dy,  and  saw  much  of  bet  dunug 

her  rusidL-nce  in  Lnutlott,  wben  sbc  nus  for  some  time  our 

I  guest.     Alas  I  it  was  uot  luiig  before  she  left  earth  ;  but  she 

bad  done   mncb  good  ;    wns  nlways  earnest,    ardeut,  aud 

fuitUful  in  tbu  cauue  of  God  and  mun  ;  thoroughly  pious  and 

entirely  beuovoleut ;  and  ber  books  will  long  livo  and  ho 

alued.  not  ooly  in  8wcden,  but  in  EugkntI,  where  they  are 

rell  known  and  a])|iri;«iiited,  cbiofly  through  the  admintble 

inplntirinB  of  her  friend  and  follow-labouror,  Mary  Howitt. 

She  wiis  born  in  1801,  and  died  ui  18Uo.     Hor  denth  was  n  loss  not  only  to  ber 

own  eouutry,  but  In  all  mankind.    She  was  of  dclicata  frame,  yet  she  travelled  much 

■nd  wrote  innch  ;  leading  a  very  active  and  energetio,  as  well  as  nsoful,  life,  from  an 

^«Mly  period  to  its  elodo. 

^^Lifot  long  after  her  d«atb  Mrs.  Hall  wrote  a  Memory  of  httr  iu  the  Aii-Jminia\, 
^^H  that  Uemory  I  adopt. 

AnothiT  golden  bowl  broken  1  another  of  thu  world's  literary  workers  gone  home  I 
It  ia  a  loss  to  earth  for  which  wa  may  really  grieve.  Frederika  Itreinor  was  no 
common  Uhonmr  ;  hor  mission  was  to  do  good  ;  and  her  In^k  bora  is  finished.  Her 
raergy  and  peraevurance  ;  hor  knowledge,  acijuirod  rather  from  observation  than 
from  hooks;  her  extvnsiVe  sympathy,  not  so  much  with  ber  class  and  country  as 
with  hnmonily  :  bor  oloso  aHsociation  with  genuine  progress — all  rtindered  hrx  of 
Tut  importantre,  uot  only  as  an  author,  hot  as  a  leader  among  women.  i>fai>  was 
not,  according  to  tbe  vulgar  idea.  "  a  rights -of- wo  man  woman."  but  bIi<i  wns  deeply 
wttiouK  for  thr  cnitmi'ipulion  of  her  sex,  in  her  own  land,  from  the  bea%y  thraldom, 
the  alMolute  bard  bodily  labour,  to  which  they  hnvo  bcun  doomed  so  long ;  and  to 
know  that  they  enjoyiMi  the  privileges  of  uocaMoniil  rest  and  ease,  with  opportanitios 
for  onllivating  thoir  minds  so  as  to  render  them  less  the  slaves  and  more  the  com< 
panioud  of  their  huebands,  the  aarly  teadiers  as  well  as  tho  motbem  of  Swedish 
men — to  know  this,  and  lo  believe  that  by  hor  aid  tbe  "great  glory"  had  been 
brilpod  on,  would  have  gilded  tho  evening  of  bor  days  with  intunuo  bappinc-ss — did 
W,  DO  daubL 
fe^hir  rained  and  excellent  friend  Hary  Howitt  introduced  Miss  Bremer  to  tbe 
ti  pnblie  by  b«r  translation  of  "The  Neighbours;"  a  traosiatJon  which  Mine 
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Bremer  herself  told  me  wms  ''  fkoltleM.**  Almost  suddenly  she  entered  into  oar 
hearto  and  homes,  as  a  sister  who,  thoo^  brought  op  in  a  distant  land,  with  hafaits 
and  thooghts  not  ours,  was  oar  "  little  sister  **  still — a  darling,  with  cypen  heart  and 
beamiog  eyes,  and  lips  dropping  sweetness — the  sweetness  of  innoeenee  and  content ; 
her  hands  loving  work ;  her  head  wise  with  womanly  wisdom ;  and  aHogether  ladoi 
with  a  freight  of  fre^h  air  and  healthfolness  of  which  I  delimit  to  think.  IGss 
Bremer  coutinaed  to  write,  and  Mrs.  Howitt  to  translate,  Tarions  tales  and  aketehas 
of  Swedish  life  of  more  or  less  importance,  bat  all  firesh  and  new  to  as ;  and  we 
looked  for  her  latest  hook  as  anxiously  as  if  she  were  one  of  oar  own  native  stoiy- 
tellers. 

Her  first  visit  to  England  was  brief  and  rapid.  She  had  determined  to  tnvel, 
alone  or  not,  as  it  might  be,  and  took  En^and  only  en  route ;  she  panted  for  know- 
ledge ;  and  resolved  to  see  and  jadge  for  herself  of  the  habits  and  institutions  of 
many  lands.  It  was  after  her  extensive  wandering,  and  daring  her  second  visit  to 
England,  that  we  had  the  happiness  to  receive  her  as  our  guest  at  our  country-house. 
We  never  had  a  more  interesting  or  amusing  visitor ;  she  stipulated  that  she  was  to 
breakfast  in  her  own  room— chiefly  on  potatoes — and  not  to  be  disturbed  until  two 
o'clock.  During  that  time,  from  early  mom  until  the  appointed  hour,  she  wrote, 
and  then  came  down  to  lunch,  full  of  the  life  and  spirit  which  the  consciousness  of  a 
task  accomplished  is  sure  to  give. 

She  was  very  small  and  delicately  proportioned — ^not  unlike  Blaria  Edgeworth  in 
form,  and  somewhat  like  her  in  manner,  especially  when  speaking  to  children,  of 
whom  she  was  very  fond  ;  she  could  hardly  pass  a  child  without  a  word  or  a  caress. 
Hhe  could  never  have  been  even  pretty,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  word ;  yet 
her  pleasiug  and  even  playful  manners,  her  freedom  from  affectation,  the  warm 
interest  she  took  in  everything  around  her,  certain  quaint,  half  Swedish,  half  English 
expressions,  the  amusing  stores  of  an  excellent  memory,  imparted  a  piquancy  and 
variety  to  her  conversation  that  were  especially  delightful  in  a  country-house.  She 
was  undoubtedly  restless  and  inquisitive  ;  investigating  all  the  domestic  departments 
with  inquiries  which  half  annoyed,  half  amused,  the  servants,  but  giving  quite  as 
much  information  as  she  received.  I  found  she  liked  to  go  by  herself  into  the 
cottages  of  our  village,  and  I  generally  left  her  to  do  as  she  pleased.  After  paying 
two  or  three  visits  she  would  hurry  back  to  me  that  I  might  explain  to  her  what  she 
did  not  understand ;  nothing,  however  trivial,  escaped  her  observation ;  and,  as  it 
was  the  first  opportunity  she  had  eujoyed  of  investigating  the  '*  ways  '*  of  a  purely 
English  agricultural  district,  she  felt  and  manifested  deep  interest  in  all  she  saw. 

One  of  our  poor  neighbours,  who  inhabited  a  two-roomed  cottage,  to  which  was 
attached  a  strip  of  garden,  kept  in  neat  order  by  the  woman*s  husband  when  his 
day's  work  was  done,  was  not  remarkable  for  internal  neatness  of  arrangement ;  but 
what  would  you  have  ?  The  woman  had  twins  twice  in  one  year.  Miss  Bremer, 
attracted  by  the  four  baby  faces  sleeping  at  the  door  in  the  sunshine,  had  crept  into 
the  cottage  of  the  "  twin  woman/'  as  she  called  her,  but  would  not  believe  that  the 
infants  were  all  her  own.  She  seized  on  the  two  youngest,  placing  one  on  each 
arm,  and  brought  them  rapidly  to  me  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  story,  closely 
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Mlow«d  by  the  mother,  who  feared  the  good  little  lady  was  slightly  cmxed,  and 
could  not  «i>e  what  there  irae  to  wonder  at.  It  sorely  troubled  Mtss  BremiT  how 
that  cottage -full  of  rosy  cbildrcQ  could  bo  brought  up  on  such  smnll  means.  There 
WM  no  end  to  her  inqniriea  if  it  was  the  cnstooi  iu  English  villages  for  mothers  tu 
hare  "  multitades  of  little  babies  all  at  once;"  and  the  "  Addleetone  twina"  bad  a 
corner  in  her  well-stored  memory  for  a  long  time  ;  she  ailades  to  the  Bobjoct  in  more 
than  ono  of  her  lelturs  to  me. 

Our  roKideiice  was  within  an  easy  drive  of  Virginia  Water,  and  TiMndsor  afforded 
mnch  pleasure  to  oar  Swedish  visitor.  Virginia  Water,  all  lotely  as  it  is.  soemod  to 
her  mora  like  a  watLT-loy  than  a  real  lake.  Her  tasto  for  lake  scenery  had  liccu 
bom  among  the  moontainB  and  tors  of  northern  lands.  She  readily  and  gracefully 
yielded  to  aa  the  meed  of  beanty  in  cultivation,  hut  evidently  considered  us  a  people 
Jirhp  jioBBCssed  neither  mountain  nor  lake. 

^Hj&n  earnest  desire  of  bor  heart  and  mind  was  to  see  the  Queen— knowing  well 
^^ft  dearly  ber  subjects  loved  her.  So  wo  drove  off  early  one  day,  determined,  if 
^^PHble,  to  waylay  her  Majesty  when  leaving  the  Castle  for  ber  morning  drive.  We 
to<ril  our  stand  with  determined  patience  as  near  the  great  gates  as  propriety  per. 
mitted,  and  very  soon,  in  the  well-known  phaeton,  came  forth  the  royal  lady,  seated 
beaide  bim  whose  loss  was  a  niournfid  loss  to  millions.  Miss  Bremer  wa»  all  qaick- 
lilver ;  I  could  not  keep  her  on  the  seat — she  wonld  lean  ont  of  the  brougham 
window  and  bow;  and  thos  the  small  woman — insignlGcant  ns  far  ns  appearance 
want  {the  Queen  little  knew  who  it  was  that  rendered  In  her  ferment,  but  perhaps, 
obtruaive,  homage)^ attracted  ber  Majesty's  attention,  who  bowed  and  smiled  with 
more  than  her  nsual  graciousnoss,  even  slightly  turning  ber  bead  to  look  at  the 
enthnsiaitio  lady.  As  she  did  so,  the  brougham  door  dew  open,  and  it  waa  with 
dUBcalty  I  prevented  my  companion  from  fatting  ont ;  but  her  favourite  nmbreUa  (a 
vmerable  companion  in  many  lands,  and  of  a  colour  that  once  was  red)  was  not  so 
fortunate.  It  rolled  on  the  grass ;  the  Queen's  quick  eye  saw  the  danger  and  tbu 
•impe.  and  moreover  her  Miyesty  saw  the  umbrella.  The  royal  carriage  drew  op 
for  a  moment,  the  Prince  spoke,  or  perhaps  only  signed  to  an  attendant  groom,  who 
tuned  back,  picked  up  the  umbrella,  and  returned  it  to  my  Buttering  friend. 

It  is  impossible  tu  describe  ber  delight — she  cried  with  pleasure  :  the  conriesy 
waa  >o  marked,  so  grscioosly  rendered  ;  hut  Miss  Brcuier  was  as  full  of  loyalty 
almoat  aa  I  am.  We  were  bowling  homeward  along  the  banks  of  our  beautiful 
Tkunos  before  ber  enthusiasm  subsided.  When  we  got  out  to  visit  Magna  Charta 
Jtluid  it  took  another  tnm.  and  burst  forth  in  admiration  of  the  sturdy  English 
bsrons  who  obliged  the  tardy  king  to  sign  tlie  record  of  our  rights  on  the  none, 
irlurb  she  kissed  in  the  spirit  of  reverential  liberty,  I  look  back  on  the  ten  or  dozen 
dayi  Uiii  indefatigable  worker  and  bright- hearted  woman  spent  with  ns  with  intense 
gntltnda  and  unmiu(;Ied  pleasure. 

i>Dritig  our  residence  b  this  country-house  at  Addlestoae.  it  was  our  custom, 
wbancvar  a  diitinguisbod  guest  visited  us,  to  induce  him  or  her  to  plant  a  tree  on  01' 
te  tbe  lawn.     Frederika  Hremor  of  course  planted  one.  and  I  well  remember 
inuit  of  joy,  that  seeoieil  like  the  sweet  song  of  a  robin  in  September,  aa  aba 
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p!a««d  i:  in  ih«  grooniL  &z:d  the  enersT  viib  vincii  dtt  heaped  tW  booM  orer  tke 
root?,  aiLi  gfcTe  it  a  fin7»h  dnozLi  of  wiser  in  its  new  dwcfling-plaee.    Jkk!  tluii  day 

i£  ft  plesksant  mexLoiy  to  recall.* 

If  a  tLizig  of  phjsieal  beas^  is  *'  a  jcy  for  erer  ** — vincii  I  iitA  sad  gntcfidly 
aecLiowIedge  it  if — Low  SLUck  nioDe  jorfsi  ii  the  memoiy  frf*  hoan  and  day*  spent 
with  the  good  and  the  gified.  an  eTerlastzng  wefl-^dng  of  hapfiness !  Her  views 
of  bxrks,  and  places,  and  people — of  religion  and  pditiu — ^were  freqiKBtly  Tciy 
diferent  from  mine.  Hers  were  broader,  mine  more  eonTcntionaL,  ii  maybe;  peihaps 
more  narrow.  She  said  we  did  each  other  good,  and  now  e^ccially,  when  I  fed  we 
bhall  never  meet  again  in  this  world.  I  am  giad  to  believe  it  was  so.  Her  natnis 
was  brave  and  independent,  and  her  afleetions  warm  and  true.  Her  pobUshed  letters 
to  her  fritter  are  wonderfdl  records  of  tenderness  and  lore.  I  knew  bow  she  lored 
that  sister,  and  how  she  was  looking  forward  to  meeting  her,  as  her  great  reward  for 
all  the  fatigue  and  discomfort  she  had  endured  during  her  travels.  In  the  happy 
evenings  we  spent  together,  she  was  the  life  of  onr  little  circle,  teaching  as  Swedish 
games  and  singing  as  Swedish  songs,  and  every  now  and  then  something  aboat  her 
sister  would  '*  crop  np,**  as  if  she  were  the  living  motive  of  her  thoughts  and  actions. 
Alas !  at  that  very  time  when  we  looked  into  the  beantifol  valley,  with  its  silver 
streams,  from  the  brow  of  St.  George  s  Hill,  and  saw  the  towers  of  Royal  Windsor 
from  its  heijiht,  at  that  verv  time  her  beloved  sister  was  dead— dead — at  Stockholm. 
Pleasant  were  their  lives,  and  now  they  are  not  divided.  Death  brought  them  again 
together.  I  dearly  love  and  cherish  the  memory  of  Frederika  Bremer,  one  of  the 
sweetest,  kindliest,  and  truest  women  I  have  ever  known. 

I  add  to  this  Memory  a  few  passages  from  some  of  the  many  letters  Mrs.  Hall 
received  from  Frederika  Bremer  :  she  wrote  in  English  :-* 

«« Stockkoimy  29/A  September^  1848. 
^*  May  th«  lean  of  heartfelt  pleasure  and  delight  that  more  than  once  have  filled  my  eye«  while 
readinf^  the  puges  of  '  Toe  Old  GovemeeB '  speak  for  my  aentiments  aboat  this  noble-'minded  and 
moet  charmini^  pr  faction,  the  only  one  of  those  sent  me  by  Mrs.  Hail  I  in  this  moment  have 
had  time  to  re-aii !  God  bles4  her  for  it !  It  is  the  wish  of  my  heart.  God  bless  her  »lso  for  the 
kindness  which  has  made  her  gladden  the  far-off  strang*rr  with  her  beautiful  gifts!  Dearest 
lady  !  I  am  on  the  end  of  a  voyage,  and  cannot  write  many  words.  Yet  accept  these  as  tokens 
of  my  grateful  admiration  ot  your  talent,  joy  at  your  aims,  and  gratitude  of  yoor  goodness  to  ma 
your  charmed 

"FaiDKRiXA  Bkexbb.** 

"Stocihoim,  IZfA  December,  ISol. 
••  I  came  from  ^ou  very  warm,  warm  with  thanks  for  the  past,  warm  with  hopes  for  the  future ; 
came  so  to  my  native  land.  But  there,  on  the  very  shore,  I  was  seized  with  an  iron  grasp.  It 
was  the  hand  of  death.  I  was  on  my  native  shore,  within  two  hours  from  my  home,  expecting  to  be 
there  in  two  hours,  with  my  dear  old  mother,  and  my  bright  and  beloved  youngest  sister,  the  only 
friend  i«till  left  me  among  many  to  whom  I  could  say  all  things,  to  whom  my  j«>y  and  my  sorrow 
were  as  to  mj-self.  I  had  long  lived  in  aoticipation'of  our  meeting,  our  conversations,  our  future 
life  together.    I  thought  more  ot  her  than  of  anybody,  anything,  else  on  my  return,  and  now  I  was 

•  There  were  other  treoff  planted  by  other  friends,  mme  of  whom  have  pomed  away,  tboogh  many  happfly remain ; 
I  recall  uoine  of  them  i—ljuly  Morgan.  Willi  im  Marreadv,  "Jenny  Lind,"  "  Helen  Fancit,"  Samuel  Lover,  Catherine 
Hayeff,  William  and  Mary  Howitt.  U.iwthjrno.  CharlM  Swain,  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  the  artista  Madiae,  Ward, 
GoodaU,  Durham,  and  others  whoee  names  1  forget,  yet  ought  not  to  biTe  fbrgottou 
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•Mr  bm,  nwu'  in;''  bniii».  when  I  was  met  by  tbe  wordB,  '  She  ii  not  there.    She  is  ariMO.     Vov 
will  twtift  vx  hcT  tDoie  on  wulh.' 

"  In  my  rlnoUtc  home  my  poor  ionrly  molhsr  rocoirpd  me  with  toira.  The  eun  and  sonK  of 
Ma  bouse,  of  her  boart,  wnv  gone  (or  ever.  All  was  diuk  and  silent.  The  mow  bll  slowly  and 
aiUnilr  around  us.  mvering  the  greit  llc-lds.  about  which  the  dark  fir  woods  st«od  in  lUeDce  also. 
All  tennied  to  me  like  a  tomb — the  lamb  of  my  beat  belored  one  that  ws«  laid  in  cold  eaiib. 
In  yonder  chnrehyHrd,  whoM  church  spire  rose  out  of  dnrk  woi.dlHnd  by  the  horizon.  So  dnya  and 
weeks  lauMid,  and  1  felt  as  if  ihioudMl  and  buried  in  her  gram.  I  mid,  '  It  i«  well,  and  she  ia 
wril ;  aha  bu  an  winter  man  to  meeL'  I  laid,  ■  All  ia  for  the  best.  "  I'he  Lord  giveth,  and  tha 
Lord  takelh  awsy;  blened  be  the  Loid."  '  But~I  did  not /m{  an  ;  could  not  (or  a  long  while 
nmoTo  ihn  weight  of  Ibe  tombstODo  imai  niy  bieaat.  It  is  belter  now ;  it  will  bn  ttill  batter,  I 
know,  aoon.  wh«i  angelic  coninmniob  with  mv  good  angel  will  have  taken  the  place  ar  the  earthly 
communiiin,  the  daily  conrenationa  1  fondly  hoped  for  and  miaa  ao  much!  " 

'■  Slackholm,  Korrmhtr,  lBfi3. 
*■  Tear  after  year  fiienda  are  taken  from  me  by  dcAth,  year  aftor  year  1  am  becoming  mor* 
limidy  and  aolitary,  and  aoon  Tor  aflection  and  eympithy  I  ahull  have  auloly  to  look  up  to  b«Ten. 
Blill  death  ia  leaa  cold,  leas  bereaving  than  eomo  thinga  in  this  life.  Tha  warm  bMrta  that  were 
oun,  the  kind  oyea  that  beamed  on  ua,  ihpy  live  btill  wnrm  and  bright  (or  ua,  and  we  can  warm  to 
than  in  to>e,  though  they  are  taken  anay  to  unotlier  region  of  exiateuce.  But  when  h««rli  and 
wjtt  tUll  on  earth  look  culd  and  dial«nt~ah  me '.  that  is  worse  than  death." 

'•  Starkli'Jm,  \it  Jmnutry,  I8S1. 
"  You  Vnow  already  now,  by  my  letter  to  Mr.  Hall,  bow  nnawnrea  and  dronJful  tha  blow  oama 
to  me ;  what  yon  can  never  knnw,  for  I  csnoot  tell  it,  waa  all  that  made  the  blow  lo  painfully 
r«nklin)Cle  my  heart,  to  difflcnti  to  bear  well.  IleaignHtiun  waa  not  the  difficulty.  Not  for  all  the 
world  would  1  eiJI  back  that  delicate  and  suflering  being  lo  a  world  where  ahe  had  io  long  winter 
to  endure,  and  h>  little  of  aun  lo  cheer  her.  No,  I  uy,  and  think.  It  ia  well  tbat  ahe  ia  none 
to  more  sunny  regiona — to  painleaa  realms  of  youth  and  lore.  Oh,  how  well — how  good  to 
think  of  it !  " 

'•  Sturkhalm,  KM  Ftbmfry.  ISfiS. 

"  I  write  to  you  by  the  aick  bed  of  my  bind  old  mother,  struck  once  aboot  eight  daya  by  a 
paralytic  attack,  that  hna  taken  from  her  the  use  of  her  tei:>.  She  cannot  eitheratandor  even  raiaa 
nenelfih  the  bed.  For  Bome  day  a  ahe  ha»  auflered  from  (ever  and  alight  delirium ;  from  that 
•he  ia  well  again,  and  alecp,  appetite,  and  atrenglb  are  retuininffi  but — will  ahe  ever  be  able 
again  to  itanu  and  walk  f  Alaa  !  aUa  1  it  ■■  a  aorruwful  thing  lo  die  by  inchea  alowlyand  heavily, 
(iod's  will  be  dona ;  and  thank  Him  that  erery  comfort,  every  care  and  aoothing  thing,  ran  be 
ptociiml  for  her,  who  nevtr  apared  care  or  anything  U>  soothe  the  tick  bed*  o(  thoae  near  to  her. 
&dhl».b«! 

"  I  atlll  manage  tn  appnd  two  or  three  honn  of  the  forenoon  at  my  writing-deak,  and  Ihnre  I 
(orgct  Mirniw,  and  the  winter  wrapping  ita  heavy  cnuir  mantle  atiout  oui  houaea  and  homoi.  I 
"  *  1.  1  bank  in  the  brevan  ol  the  tropics,  1  walk  under  palms,  I  look  on  the  African  negro 


Clorioua  iinturo  that  Qod  hna  made  in  the  tropics  to  n>v««l  bia  atill  hidden  trvaanrea  of  beauty  and 
oalifffat,  lomakc  na  anticinato  what  life^what  the  feeling  of  eiial«noe  will  be  when  a  new  heaven 
will  aBibtaoa  a  new  and  gloriflcd  enrtb.  North  America  made  ma  better  nndenland  the  real  varth, 
bat  Cuba  made  ma  b«lteT  undctMand  hi«rtn. 

"  While  my  meroorini,  my  imprraoiona,  o(  my  life  in  the  weatem  world  atill  are  freah,  I  wrap 
myadf  In  them,  and  lire  in  Uiem.  the  better  to  give  ibcm  again  in  words  and  imngn,  hihI  try  to 
hdd  all  thloBS  elite  afar.  Still  I  long  to  have  done,  to  be  able  to  go  to  woiki  o(  imagination,  and 
W  bad  Httlo  bird*  wanling  l<>  rrwp  out  of  their  Deals,  and  take  wins,  t  am  glud  to  ace  the  «od  of 
aiy  rayag*  drawa  near.     When  the  anow  melu  in  Uarrb,  then  I  »il]  be  at  home." 

^L  "  Ooiila^d,  lit  Jiiftil,  lUB. 

^^H**JHia  FaiiMi.— I  am  an  Dplimiat;  I  look  alwaya  out  for  the  aunny  aide  of  thingi  i  I  oanaot 
^H^lt.  and  I  wuuld  not.    Thus  I  am  so  sinca  my  eye  fell  upm,  ami  lully  >aw  the  AiAmwr  and 
^Hfc  livery.    Since  1  have  known  Him  that  yon  lo**  and  adc-re  aa  well  aa  I  (and  every  tna 
Oiiaiiuit,  than  ia  to  me  no  total  darkneaa  in  the  world,  and  even  the  uight  of  hell  baa  •  ray  of 
fifht  and  liepa>, 

*•  Th«  laal  «sa  of  ny  dear  rtlativea  that  I  have  truly  and  d«uly  loved,  my  motbar,  <•  new 
K  l2 


k 
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with  her  children  in  heaven ;  their  good,  aspiring,  and  loving  ■^iriti  must  meet,  I  know  it,  for 
JesuB  has  said,  <  Blessed  are  those  that  hunger  and  thirst  aftw  nghteonsneoi,  th«n  they  shall  ho 
satisfied/ 

"  Thank  Gk>d,  the  death  of  my  dear,  kind  mother  was  a  peaceful  and  almost  painleM  one,  the 
most  sweet  form  of  death  that  I  yet  have  seen«  Tt  was  good^  for  her  to  die ;  then  she  was  Ttry 
lame,  and  growing  more  and  more  so.  I  am  now  my  own  miitxess,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life.  I  shall  take  lodgings,  and  set  up  for  myself.  It  will  he  in  a  Terv  modest  way,  in  aocordanoe 
with  my  modest  fortune ;  yet,  thank  Ood,  1  am  ahove  want,  and  1  can  lire  wholly  lor  those 
interests  which  are  most  dear  to  my  heart.*' 

The  only  sister  of  Frederika  Bremer  died  in  1876. 


ADELAIDE  ANNE  PEOCTER 

I  PBiNTED,  in  a  new  edition  of  <*  The  Book  of  Gems/'  a  Memory  (which  I  here  adopt) 
of  this  most  estimable  lady.  She  was  the  daaghter  of  the  poet  Bryan  Waller  Procter 
— "  Barry  Cornwall  ;**  was  bom  on  the  80th  of  October,  1826;  and  died  on  the  2nd 
of  Febmary,  1864.  ^ 

Her  friend,  and  her  father's  friend — Charles  Dickens — ^has  related  the  history  ot 
her  life,  and  published  it  as  the  introduction  to  a  volomo  of  her  poems,  collected  after 
her  death.  There  were  few  facts  to  tell :  her  days  were  passed  in  the  bosom  of  a 
beloved  family ;  she  bad  none  of  the  cares  and  anxieties  that  usually  beset,  perplex, 
and  worry  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  poet.  Her  career  was  one  of  triumph  in  her 
high  calliDg. 

Hers  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  a  life  to  mourn,  over,  although  it  would  be  easy 
to  speculate  on  what  she  might  have  done  had  it  been  prolonged  to  the  term 
ordinarily  accorded  by  Providence  to  those  who  have  work  to  do.  That  which  she 
has  done  is  amply  sufficient  to  place  her  name  high  among  the  poets  of  the  century. 
Her  poems  are  full  of  refined  beauty  ;  and  though  for  the  most  part  of  a  mournful, 
they  are  oever  of  a  repiuing,  character.  It  would  seem  as  though  she  anticipated 
removal  in  early  life.  That  feeling  may  have  been  shared  by  her  friends,  for  her 
health  was  always  delicate ;  and,  though  not  handsome  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term,  the  expression  of  her  countenance  was  singularly  up-lookingi — as  if  during  her 
earthly  pilgrimage  she  communed  with  the  angels  she  was  soon  to  join.  It  was  not 
sad,  and  certainly  not  sorrowful ;  yet  it  conveyed  conviction  that  it  was  her  destiny 
to  die  comparatively  young.  I  knew  her  when  a  child,  and  also  when  the  world  had 
accorded  homage  to  her  genius ;  and  to  me  there  was  always  in  her  presence  a  strong 
impression  that  her  work  on  earth  was  **  not  for  long." 

The  honoured  name  she  inherited  might  have  been  a  password  for  admission  to 
any  publication  when  she  sought  to  publish  verses ;  she,  therefore,  for  a  time 
ignored  it ;  and  under  one  that  was  assumed — that  of  "  Mary  Berwick  " — obtained 
renown.  Her  early  friend,  Mr.  Dickens,  tells  us  that,  as  the  editor  of  Household 
WonlSy  he  received  a  contribution  thus  signed,  and  guided  solely  by  its  merit,  inserted 
it.    It  is  to  his  credit  as  a  critic  that  he  so  determined.     She  owed  nothing  to  the 
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proad  Dame  she  bore,  bat  made  her  way  to  popalarity  by  her  own  nnaided  strength, 
among  a  crowd  of  eager  competitors  for  honours.  The  accident  that  made  Mr.  Dickens 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  his  valued  correspondent  was  the  daughter  of  *'  Barry 
Cornwall/*  is  told  so  graphically,  that  I  quote  it : — *'  Happening,  one  day,  to  dine  with 
an  old  and  dear  friend,  distinguished  in  literature  as  '  Barry  Cornwall,*  I  took  with 
me  an  early  proof  of  the  Christmas  number  (of  Household  Words),  and  remarked,  as 
I  laid  it  on  the  drawing-room  table,  that  it  contained  a  very  pretty  poem,  written  by 
a  certain  Miss  Berwick.  Next  day  brought  me  a  disclosure  that  I  had  so  spoken  of 
the  poem  to  the  mother  of  its  writer,  in  its  writer*s  presence."  And  her' father — 
good  and  honoured  '*  Barry  Cornwall** — is  now  again  her  companion — in  another 
sphere. 

As  on  other  occasions,  and  of  other  personal  friends  or  acquaintances,  the  limits 
to  which  I  am  confined  in  this  book  must  prevent  my  giving  detailed  memories  of 
many.  So  it  must  be  as  regards  the  poet  Bryan  Waller  Procter,  whom  I  knew, 
honoured,  and  esteemed  most  highly* 


ALLAK   CUJTNINGHAM. 

I.I.AN  CUNNINGHASI  was  born  at  Blaokwood,  near  DarafriM.  on 

tho  7th  of  December,  1784,  ami  died  in  London  on  the  29lli 
of  October,  18-12.     He  waa,  therefore,  not  very  aged  when 
called  from  earth  ;  yet  his  was  a  giant  frame,  and  a  cnnstiln- 
tion  siDguiarly  robnst ;  all  his  hubita  were  healthy ;  he  had, 
during  the  later  years  of  Iuh  life,  perfect  tranquillity  of  mind, 
mthont  any  dread  of  tho  future  ;  ho  derived  much  ooEafbrt 
•I  from  the  prospects  of  hie  children  ;  and  his  homo  bad  been  a 
f  happy  homo  frum  the  first  day  that  hie  admirable  wife  came 
n  hor  Scottish  dwelling  to  sliare  it— to  share  also  in  the  Uonoorable  fame 
ho  obtained,  "all  his  own."  to  be  the  friend  of  tho  many  friends  he  had 
acqiiirud  by   the    exercise  of  high  and  wholesome  intellect,  and  hy  suciul 
qualities,  without  any  drawback,  that  made  Lis  society  a  perpetual  charm. 
Miss  Landon  once  gave  me  his  character  in  a  scuteuoe — "A  few  words  of 
Allan  Cunninghftm  strengthen  me  like  a  dose  of  Peruvian  bark  !  " 

In  his  yoiitlihood  he  followed  the  comparatively  humble  calltag  of  a  stoncmiwan : 
not,  huwtivur,  without  a  thought  that  he  might  become  a  builder  ;  and  he  was  sontir 
tempted  that  way  when,  embarkiitg  for  England  at  the  port  uf  Leith,  au  ac^uaintaDC< 
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HHattJlMOdnDe  bim  from'his  allegiance  to  the  Muses  by,  oSering  to  become  his  partner 

IBwBHBIp*  wbich  might  have  led  to  fortune. 

Intmdatbera  were  stout  Scottish  men  of  the  Border,  and  of  good  blood,  one  of 
them  haring  fought  ns  an  ofKcer  under  the  banner  of  the  great  Montrose  at  Kilsyth 
and  Fhitiphaugh.  Uis  elder  brother  was  a  masou  before  him,  and  so  a  mason  Allan 
became.  Of  another  brother— Thomas — Hogg  tells  us  he  "  had  great  poetical  power, 
wbii:h  be  bid  under  lock  and  key."  But  the  heart  of  Allan  was  not  in  "  manual " 
Ubour,  although  be  rapidly  became  a  skilful  workman  ;  he  loved  better  to  pore  over 
uld  books,  listea  to  old  songs  and  tales,  and  roam  among  his  native  hills  and  glens, 
for  neigliboiu'ing  Nitbside  was  u  place  of  much  natural  beauty.  Hogg  describee  Allan, 
when  young,  as  "  a  dark,  ungHinly  youth,  with  a  buirdly  frame,  and  strongly -marked, 
manly  features~-the  very  model  of  Bums,  and  exactly  such  a  man,"  He  adds,  "  He 
is  all  heart  together,  without  reserve  either  of  expression  or  manner.  You  at  once 
Bee  the  unaffected  benevolence,  warmth  of  feeling,  and  firm  independence  of  a  man 
conscious  of  his  own  rectitude  and  mental  energies."  A  thirst  for  knowledge  came 
early  ;  but  a  love  of  writing,  as  I  have  heard  him  say,  came  late.  He  had  gathered 
much  before  he  gave  out  any ;  some  of  his  lyrics,  however,  having  made  their  way 
into  print,  he  found  it  comparatively  easy  to  climb  the  steep  where 

"  Fsmii'i  praod  Um|>lii  aJiiuH  lAir." 

He  had  bis  struggles  certainly,  but  they  were  neither  heavy  nor  prolonged ;  and 
ahfaongb,  for  a  time,  a  Wanderer  in  London,  trusting  to  the  precarious  chances  of 
gain  as  a  contributor  to  the  public  press,  a  fortunate  circumstance  placed  him  in  a 
position  where  all  peril  of  want  was  happily  averted. 

So  early  as  18U9,  Cromek,  the  engraver,  accompanied  by  the  artist  Stothard,  bad 
visited  Dumfries,  to  collect  materials  for  an  illustrated  edition  of  the  poems  of  Robert 
Burns.  They  were  introduced  to  Allan  Cunuingham,  who  read  to  them  some  of  his 
verses  ;  these  were  pooh-poohed  by  Cromek,  but  when  Allan  repeated  some  suatebes 
of  old  ballads,  the  idea  occurred  to  tbe  speculative  publisher  that  to  gather  and  print 
them,  ill  tbe  manner  of  Percy's  "  Reliques,"  would  be  a  good  scheme.  The  bint 
flnggested  itself  to  Allan  that  he  might  palm  off  upon  tbe  pnblisher  some  imitations 
as  genuine  :  tbe  bait  took.  Cromek,  who  bad  no  relish  for  Allan's  original  composi- 
tions, was  delighted  with  tbe  "  imitations.''  It  is  understood  that  Cromek  never 
guessed  the  fraud  to  be  one  until  after  the  publication  of  the  "  Bemains  of  Nithsdale 
and  Galloway  Soog." 

In  order  to  see  this  book  through  the  press,  Allan  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Cromek  to  visit  London  ;  and  in  London  he  arrived  on  the  9lh  of  April,  1810 — s 
memorable  day,  for  it  was  the  day  on  which  Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  sent  to  tha 
Tower.* 
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The"RemauisofNithadaleBDdGBUoway  Song"  baeun«  popular;  it' 
fts  B  veritable  collectioD  of  old  fragments;  *' no  ooe  HnspecteJ  a  i:li««l;"  doem  oTthe 
mere  public,  that  is  to  esj :  for  Bishop  Percy  at  once  proDoonced  tbetn  too  good  Ut 
be  old,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  James  Hogg,  and  Professor  WiUob  did  not  for  a 
moment  besitate  as  to  the  trae  aothoraliip.  They,  as  Hogg  says,  "  laid  tb«  saddle  on 
the  right  horse  ; "  and  althongh  there  may  have  been,  as  there  oaght  to  have  l>eeu. 
doobts  as  to  the  morality  of  the  transaction,  the  book  gave  Allan  fame — nothing 
ebe  ;  for  Cromek  presented  to  him  a  boaod  copy,  alleging  that  it  had  b^en  a  costly 
work  to  produce,  but  promising  "  something  handsome  "  when  it  reached  a  aecond 
edition. 

After  he  had  been  two  months  in  London,  and  had  fotind  that  Cromek  was  nnabie 
to  procure  him  the  "  Hituatiun  "  he  expected,  be  engaged  himself  for  twenty'five 
shillings  (snbseqaently  increased  to  thirty -two)  a  week  "  to  an  indifferent  scnlptoc  of 
the  name  of  Bnbb,  in  Carmarthen  Street,"  where  he  found  he  had  much  spare  even* 


to  say,  in  the  autobiography  to  which  I  have 


ing  time  on  his  hands;  and 
referred, — 

"I  now  t}iuug;lit  of  Eugeniiu  Rochs  Hnd  the  'Literary  RecnationB.'  a  woili  which  I  neier 
coatd  pernu&de  myaalf  died  of  want  of  the  brenth  o(  ^Bnias.  I  foimd  him  in  Curey  Street,  a 
hujiband  and  a.  father,  and  ae  wiLmi -hearted  ood  kind  aa  Mh  correHpoadence  had  led  mo  1o  iraagiQe. 
He  wa«  woll  iicqiminted  with  foreign,  as  woU  hh  with  EiigUsh  literature;  wrote  prose  with  Quvacy, 
and  Tame  with  eumi  and  elei;anc«;  and  wu  in  looks  and  manners,  and  in  all  thinge,  a  gentleman — 
tiill,  too,  Bpoka  with  a  alight  lisp,  and  was  of  a  fair  complexion.  He  had  in  other  days  expreaied 
a  desire  ti>  servo  inc,  ami  pointed  out  tha  newspapers  as  a  source  of  emulament  toanalilesnd 
ready  writer.    As  ho  was  now  the  eonduutor  of  a  paper  called  the  D*si,  he  told  mo  be  would  give 

.  by  iha  end  of  the  svwon,  a  hmidnd  pouadi 
ktute  oould  have  inflneof^  me,  I  ti»d  oat 
beffon  bndnHH  fiir  layflcU,  or  been  admitted 
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BW  ■  pannanmit  utUBttan  upon  it  aa  a  reporter  u  goon  u  tho  PorlUmeiitBry  MMiona  began,  and 
in  the  in(«ntiiue  he  vould  ullnw  me  a  guiciea  per  voek  fur  an]-  little  poetic  mutribntioDi  whii:h  I 
likoJ  to  nuike.  Whut  the  duties  required  of  ma  were.  I  coald  form  no  opinion,  but  oa  I  concluded 
ihiit  Koche  muit  know  I  wu  fit  to  tulSl  them,  I  »na  ewy  oo  that  puiiit.  I  waa  now  well  uffiw  to 
iDoiiey  mutters,  and  iu  n  position  to  indulge  ik  wish  di^ar  to  my  bi-arl,  numely,  to  bring  mj  laaa  of 
Prceton  Mill  to  London,  and  let  b&r  try  her  skill  an  a  n'ile  und  a  hounekecper."* 

Id  1814,  Allan,  beariog  in  mind  tlie  saying  of  liis  great  couuti^-man,  that  litera- 
ture, though  ft  goQiI  stuff,  is  a  bad  crutch,  eut^rtsd  the  Btudio  of  Sir  Francis  Chantrey, 
aa  the  general  superlDtendent  of  kis  works  ;  and  there  be  remained  until  his  death, 
residing  in  s  houso  adjacent— No,  27,  Lower  lielgrave  Place,  Pimlico. 


That,  like  all  men  who  are  the  architects  of  their  own  fortunes,  he  had  to  wrestle 

for  his,  is  very  certain.  In  a  tetter  to  Professor  Wilson,  dated  September,  1628,  he 
Bays,  "  My  life  hag  been  one  continued  struggle  to  maintain  my  independence,  and 
support  'wife  and  children  ;  and  I  have,  when  the  labour  of  the  day  is  closed,  endea- 
voured to  nse  the  little  talent  which  my.  coimtry  allows  me  to  possess  as  easily  and 

•  AUiD  \aA  KFOtribated  ftoni  Damfripa  two  or  (hrw  po«n»  to  the  lAmnry  B«i^"(iBi»— «  work  edlled  by 
KwenJiH  Bodw — m  \^U;  tiieTvere  vi^ned  "Hidnllan."  In  one  of  the  monlbtf  parte  I  And  thinpnMAfte  amoeit  the 
BnbnataeancipaiidnitB:— "  Wb  »UlTf»l  pnmdin  hsTing  the  plmmre  of  luAfriiw  topntUcooMiw.  Ibrouph  the 
uadAiB  ftf  NT  pahlie«tiaiL  tbe  effiuioiu  of  inch  n  Klf-tanghi  geoiui  ju  HidollAD/'    I  koeir  KDgediiu  Boebe  nma- 

idttorotlte  JAr*Uffnul,iiiidt»d.aUhlil&rbe«ialabi7i)nr  foTtbeprwa.  He  wu  iinind  of  Ibe  ntuill  >hnre  ha 
knd  tn  advaneiBf  Kst  fttrtnoea  of  Cunhliiffhud  ;  and,  looff  befUe  I  beoKioe  Bfqtisiiiled  with  AUad,  dnrribcd  to  me 
the  amlnioB  he  &d  felt  on  the  dlwrreery  that  ta  youpg  md  eo  appirently  rongh  n  upcdinenof  the  "noMh  conntrif  " 
wwUie  wiiterafUHpoemi  be  hnd  rend  Hlfli  »  much  delig-bt.  Rorhe  itiU  Uvrd  in  Cvtt  Rinvt— ur  niOier  in  SUr* 
Laiie,e1o«tatbB«inierofCiire7Stnet~wheaIlniewhini,  uid  lbei«,  Ibelieie.be  died  about  the  yeu  Ifaj.  He 
it  worlhr  of  •  better  trilnta  tbou  mr  Limiied  lufcmiutiuo  coables  me  to  give  ^  lew  mgu  mon  aaiiable  oud  uoelkat 
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&$  pr«-t£t&>tly  A$  I  can.    Tbe  pen  ilmf:  &ddB  a  litfle  to  ^e  fvofix  «f  tike  ckisd,  nd  I 
I^f'f  ZLT  hekia  ut^oTt  iraxer«  uid  on  occftsian  la^  ^le  snAflk  flf  ifa  f  iiwajwiAM 

I:  iras  irhik^  livinf  upon  chszioeR.  9o  to  qmL.  snd  *«c3nke  JA  ii  mlj  joalk^  liift 
he  v(a;n;:M  ol  Thi  hzua  trt^q^  of  xnfiirifUTe.  From  ^ic-  ]hu  to  'v^ik  W  kftl  fUfiA 
hi>  tr^ih.  ii:  Li>  Hiiirrf  Tili&i«e..  Lk  hetcn  liftd  never  -icsndflB'Bfi  ;  sbdk^b'  tib*  tets  «£ 
tb<  miCTiipnlif^  unr  his  drtuoof  nf  diRiizi(3ia& — dua  liul  2ibbd  duMij  m 
b»£  'irij^c  Lk  lifiicciiaz.  fr:aL  his  £?«:  loid  imhr  love. 


'f^::,  11.  i>M   Otiur;'!  o:  S;-  Sn-vinui.  >imu.wuzk.  anc  did  ns  -ftdl.  ihhu  ic  sbic  jvbt  if 

Tiuiwri.  iha}  ^iimf»  1 ..  uh  pnAi^kin^  of  f^miisiul.  lime  Iwei:  iiMfiiiM;  'diirF  mml.  wati  'aac  ^^  ji 

h»T>ds>  nicrk  ihf  moiimiMin;  nf  frf^rm.  mc  ntf;  itc  invLtitf  ihb'vk^  of  XLaouneiE.     Z  j: 

TT}  lifcw  n:'  T^iwfUiiT  ^Hl  1/  rmm  tr  liondni*.  tiot  die  sm  Teui.  mt  "wiihmc  •ffnurny 

)'%  ihf  'WT.     Ir  xm  bniMi  nf  Wnri*.  lUMiflr  n:  ttif^  Hurt.  SrimcL  of  ^ondmxspt^  mbt  s^ 

\\<v.  dw   v<  &  dtiTirbm.  ^"v^  iircmdiirwc  v  In.  Andonai^.  mc  J»L  'mi  iiiiMiiii   uf 

•■-titir  Time  irnit  T^wnni  P^timt.  it  vhirt  Ih  vwiM'  w«1.  n:  taw  ikisxiih  uf 

•lumw  T^opc.  tLtf>'.  «nc  hv>  rtinmuic-   t^rtprt..  «in-  mm  ^wiiL  attflii^^f^ 

ihf   WmitH*  o*  T^dmiiun!^*.  rm:vtv-^  &«-  u    lixf  imr  cc  Lmu.  stiL  a 

ih<  ««rr«.      vi:  Iht  ami  irr  «MiiaS  Jt«aik.  wb*   mnronawnnL  hflr.  Socg:  Ixib 

)o\ahf!r  .Itmf*  *~  - 1  httc  iJKf^  ptntium  n:  'vrmitmp  m.  71-01?  Twr  mttmo:  ioe-  1. 

^UTf  iKffn  nrvA-  «m(i  i^  >im^(*:  1  vik  tiif  nhicr^  a:  «aAa»  ih«m  iiiiiiMin",^ 

n'  tliMb  h:  )<^*<i  Tlf>«d^  iioS^T  u  tuk*  nart  n:  tt«ir — C  BkflOT  thf  u 

wKf  w  iN>-YiAni*^  «.  n'vc:  artrairdiTuir^  xnuiu:  ^OBin.      J  mtmdsnec  hs  tt  vi 

)iu}««F  ic  n  ^   iiroiainntfi«r»   whr   v«?»  no:  amy  dfiiirntM.  hii'  miximym 

w-ik^  ihi«i  T^pnir«  :'"^<ai^  o:  ajn  .  bar  c»m}jitTxidL  v»^  ln>u  ant.  bar  fv» 

fliOllHlt<«k  It  A-  iivifik' 

Ks  i[>inmnu^2ux:  «iirv3T^£  iJiar  xobtt  veais..  cxinp  ir  Sonemu^.  Zh^  Sit 
"^Rits  ii  riittnumr  wiunsa  ir  hor  msm..  taiL  xu&s  hnvt  mo.  'Viery  ii^^tir-  tm  &  srL.  I 
r.i.v«  nr^i^r  knrwi  ]  hi  ricc  ci^iuium  n:  Trbs!  mxaxiL  j?mac  aii£  wizca  ^o.  or  ir  in- 

Ti»ivr«  vnfc'  rt\:  rni'^  nr  si»titw  n:  "vaparrr}  n.  her  suums^  tttsrt  ^wcms  ju^  t^si 
^i>>:\."i'-  xriiiit  ibi*.**  T^»t^  ».  v.i'uk.  urrN-.ui.-.:  o!  ftsk<;imirin>ai  ant  imeiexx^a  iszu.  sic  f-i? 
;:.:;-,•  ».  ^tji-^.  ::  l:ii  ■  jth1i*1  "  s  oir** — int=r  aii*.  wnrnfr  a:  lamr  a^  ir^  a:^  iii-a* 
*^i;:^; :.    ;:    •.*.    ;:  >,  u  :o.-    u:  *   ::   \i:.Vu:.-^ — ^I  12.  v.  mr.:  «feF  ru^sfc  at.  Jx^  i.uir-.. 
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pushed  aside  by  more  "  senBatiuiial  "  works,  reUin  an  amplo  share  of  popnlarity. 
Uis  po«mH  are  not  nnraoroua  :  bis  last  poetical  production  of  any  length — the  "  Maid 
of  Elvsr  " — is,  perhaps,  hia  best.  The  sceoo  of  this  little  raetic  epic,  aa  he  correctly 
styles  it,  is  laid  in  hia  native  vale ;  and  many  of  the  delicious  piclaros  it  eontsins, 
with  a  trao  vein  of  poetry  tbroaglioat,  are  drawn  from  rural  life.  It  ia,  however. 
imtt«D  in  a  measure  ill  cnlcnlatcd  to  become  extensively  popular.  The  poetical 
reputation  of  Allan  Cuuuitighum  has  been  made,  and  is  sustained,  by  his  ballads  and 
lyrical  piecM.  They  are  exquisite  in  feeling,  chaste  and  elegant  in  style,  gmcflful  in 
expreavion,  and  natural  in  conception  ;  they  ee«m,  indeed,  the  mure  nnstudied  oot- 
pourings  of  the  heart ;  yet  vrill  bear  the  strictest  and  most  critical  inspection  of  thoao 
who  cunsider  elaborate  finish  to  le  at  least  the  second  requisite  of  vriters  of  song.  His 
own  country  has  supplied  him  with  his  principal  themes  ;  and  the  pecnliar  diateot  of 

^jaoUand^-in  which  he  frequently  wrote — his  go4>d  taste  prevents  him  from  ever  ren- 

^H^  harsh,  or  even  inharmonious,  to  Sonthera  ears. 

^^HRia  work,  however,  by  which  ho  did  most  good  is  the  six  votnmes  of  "  Lives  of 

^IpbIi  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architocta."  It  has  been  objected  to  as  loaa  eathu- 
^Mtic  than  the  subject  demanded  ;  but  the  memoirs  are  earnest  and  true ;  they 
maoifeat  sufficient  research,  and  bear  strong  evidence  of  thorough  knowledge  ;  while 
Ibey  are  the  productions  of  a  graceful  pen,  discharging  o  pleasant  task  with  critical 
nicety  an^  sound  discretion.  Southey  wrote  to  him,  "  Your  '  British  Painters  '  will 
liva  aa  long  as  any  records  of  British  Art  remain.  It  is  the  best  book  of  its  kind  that 
has  ever  fallen  In  my  way."  And  Leslie,  who  was  to  follow  him  aa  a  bio^aphor  of 
Heynoldfl,  in  thanking  him  for  one  of  the  volumes,  says, — "  I  cannot  but  eoi  a  high 


raluo  on  a  compliment  Irom  one  with  whose  published  opinions 
of  oar  deceased  artists,  if  on  a  very  few  points  I  differ, 


I  thi 


the  I 


characters 


I 


'•w  men  have  receive! 
ia  well-known : — 


finer  compliments  from  their  contemporaries ;  that  of 


"  AlUn.  tnw  FhUd  of  SenUand  \  tboa  wlio  ut 
Bo  on  In  (plhl  nn  Ihr  uHn  hilJi 
And  TondM  Solnr  tboi*.  •  pcct  Uun  \ " 


•  of  Scott,  of  Hogg,  and  of  Wilson  I  have  quoted.  "  Stalwart  of  form  and  stout 
of  hmrt  and  verse — a  mdor  Bams,"  writes  Tal/ourd.  WTien  he  edited  the  Avini- 
x*r*ar^t  one  of  the  Annuals,  be  obtained  the  aid  of  Wilson  and  many  other  writora, 
tempted  by  friendubip,  whom  no  money  could  have  tempted.  It  was  at  his  honse — 
faanoiired  guests,  receiving  honour — I  met  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  thd  age — 
aDoog  them  Scott  and  Southey  ;  and  there  was  no  man  of  any  rank  in  England  or 
tu  Scotlaoil  who  would  not  have  considered  it  a  privilege  to  bo  davsed  among 
hia  Eriends. 

It  »  our  happiness  so  to  class  ourselves ;  aud  I  am  tempted  to  print  one  of  his 
llttw  lo  Mrs.  Hall  among  tlic  few  of  his  I  have  preserved : — 
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<*  :B§lgra»$  Fluee,  Zrd  Auput^  18M. 
<«  Mt  dear  Mrs.  Hall, 

**  I  yfilX  do  anything  for  you,  but  mj  Mosey  poor  lassie,  has  lost  much  of  her  esily 
readiness  and  spiiit,  and*  finds  more  difficulty  ^n  making  words  clink  and  lines  keep  time ;  bat  she 
will  work  for  you,  and  as  she  loves  you,  who  knows  bat  some  of  her  earlier  inspiration  may  coom 
to  her  again  P  for  you  must  know  I  think  her  strains  have  lost  much  of  their  free  wild  nature  since 
WB  came  from  the  land  of  the  yellow  broom  and  the  blossomed  heather. 

/*  Yours  ever  and  ever, 

*' Allan  Cuxxikoham." 

I  shally  I  hope,  be  pardoned  for  extracting  a  passage  from  a  letter  I  receiyed  from 
him  soon  after  the  issue  of  the  first  volume  of  my  *'  Book  of  Gems :  "— 

*<  Your  '  Book  of  Gems '  was  welcome  for  your  sake,  painting's  sake,  poetry's  sake,  and  my 
own  sake.  I  have  done  nothing  but  look  at  it  since  it  came,  and  admire  the  good  taste  of  the 
selections,  and  the  happy  language — clear  too,  and  discriminating— of  the  biographieii.  It  will 
do  good  both  to  the  living  and  the  desd — directing  and  animating  the  former,  and  giving  a  fresh 
lustre  to  the  latter.  If  it  obtains  but  half  the  success  which  it  deserves,  both  your  publisher  and 
yourself  ought  to  be  satisfied.  I  have  made  the  characters  of  our  poets  my  study — studied  them 
both  as  men  and  as  bards,  looking  at  them  through  the  eyes  of  nature,  and  I  am  folly  warranted 
in  saying  that  our  notions  very  seldom  differ,  and  that  you  come  nearer  my  feelings  on  the  whole 
than  any  other  person,  save  one,  whom  I  have  ever  met.  Yon  will  see  this  when  my  *  Lives  of 
the  Poets  *  are  published,  and  that  will  be  soon,  for  the  first  volume  is  all  but  ready.*' 

An  interesting  anecdote  is  recorded  by  Lockhart  in  his  Life  of  Scott : — 

**  Breakfasting  one  morning  with  Allan  Cunningham,  and  commending  one  of  his  publications, 
Scott  looked  round  the  table,  and  said,  '  What  are  you  going  to  make  of  all  these  boys.  Allan  1^' 
*  I  ask  that  question  often  at  my  own  heart,*  said  Allan,  *  and  I  cannot  answer  it.'  '  What  does 
the  oldest  point  to  P  *  *  The  callant  would  fnin  be  a  soldier.  Sir  Walter,  and  I  have  a  half-promise 
of  a  commission  in  the  kini^'s  army  for  him,  but  I  i^nsh  rather  he  could  go  to  India,  for  there  the 
p-iy  is  a  maintenance,  and  one  does  not  need  interest  at  every  step  to  get  on.'  Scott  dropped 
the  subject,  but  went  an  hour  aftcwards  to  Lord  Melville  (niio  was  then  President  of  the  Boaid 
of  Contn>l),  and  Ih.\i!:>^oJ  a  cadt>tship  for  young  Cunningham.  Lord  Melville  promised  to  inquire 
if  he  had  one  at  his  disiK^il,  in  which  case  he  would  irladly  serve  the  son  of  honest  AUan; 
but  the  point  being  thus  left  doubtful,  Scott  meeting  Mr.  John  Loch,  one  of  the  East  Indis 
Dinx-tors,  at  dinner  the  simo  evening  at  Lord  Stafford's,  applied  to  him,  and  received  an  imme- 
diate assent  C>n  reaohinv:  home  at  night,  he  found  a  note  from  Lord  Melville  intiraatins:  that 
he  had  inquired,  and  was  happy  in  complying  with  his  request.  Next  morning  Sir  Walter 
appeared  at  Sir  Francis  Chantrt'v's  bn'akiast  table,  and  greeted  the  sculptor  (who  is  a  brother  of 
the  angled  with,  *  1  sup^H^se  it  has  sometimes  happened  to  you  to  catch  one  trout  (which  was  all 
vou  thought  of)  with  the  fiy  and  another  with  the  bobber.  I  have  done  so,  and  I  think  I  shtU 
land  them  both.  Don't  you  think  Cnnninirhjim  would  like  very  well  to  have  cadetships  for  two 
of  those  tine  Lnds  f  '  *  To  be  sure  he  wouM,*  said  Chantroy,  *  and  if  you'll  secure  the  commissions 
1*11  make  the  outfit  easy.'  Great  was  the  joy  in  Allan's  household  on  this  double  good  news, 
but  I  should  add  that,  before  the  thinir  wms  done,  he  had  to  thank  another  benefactor.  Loid 
Melville,  after  all,  went  out  of  the  lU\ird  of  Control  before  he  had  been  able  to  fulfil  his  promise. 
But  his  suocess^>r,  Ixmi  K.lonK>roui;h.  on  hearing  the  circumstances  of  the  ca^e.  desired  Cunning- 
ham to  set  his  mind  at  rest,  and  both  his  young  men  arc  now  prospering  in  the  Indian  service.*** 

« 
In  ono  of  her  earlier  sketches  Mrs.  Hall  thus  pictures  Allan  Canningham : — "  I 

can  clearly  recall  the  first  interview  1  had  with  him ;  it  was  before  I  had  been  mnch 

in  literary  society,  and  when  I  was  but  little  acquainted  with  those  whose  works  had 


•  TIk"  rider  of  th<»*>r  tw.>  jv-ms.  niimod  J»>stph  T>avT,  After  one  of  hw  fiitberV  old  comrades  of  the  7>o|r  newvpaprr. 
^-wr  hiph  m  tlw*  ludirtn  jv^hTi.Ml  mt ta  uy.  an.i  w.»s  \\h-  nuthor  of  a  very  able  w«*rk,  the  **  Hitrtarv  of  the  ^ikii»."'  He 
«liM  »«  INM  Thr  othr'..  AkxAiulfi,  )u*  rrtjivsl  ft\^m  tbr  sfr^ioe  a*  a  peneral  officer,  having  nMcned  the  appriixit- 
w\c\\\  ^^f  .Vi«''h»rHM.vioil  Invos'.icit.ii  t,->  tlw  lr.^^Y•nim^T.t  of  lndi:i.  He  na»  puldiKbed  several  wofrku  on  astiqTurisa 
M»hn>U  T)»r  \\\\\\\  *  m.  IVtr: .  ovta^ui^lio.i  •»  V.icli  p  isitiim  in  litomture.and  die  1  at  St.  Alb  in**  in  1h«4.  Tbe  foortii 
nuit  \sMin*rt^t  m^n.  tV»n.  i«>  rJiHv.t:vA.  'il'v^  o.itMv^l  ihr  armv.  aini  after  bcin^.  for  manv  yeara.  Pirrt  Aaid'^tuit  axid 
N*sMt'!j»i  >  1,^  ttv*  i\Mi>nuKsi.in  1.  »T  t  \\f-  iroxTnimout  of  M.vtiare.  nas  now  retired  with  the  rank  of  a  '^  '     " 

inmiioi  (o  a  nicct  cA  the  i>amtei,  Hannah. 
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1  plftceB  In  my  heart.  I  remember  bow  my  cheek  flusbeJ,  and  bow  pleued  and 
1  I  was  of  tbo  fi-w  words  of  praise  ho  gavo  la  one  of  ibo  first  efforU  of  my  pen. 
n  a  stout  man,  someirbat  high -shouldered,  broad -chested,  aod  altogether 
^7  proportioDod  ;  bia  bead  wiks  firm  and'erect,  bis  mouth  close,  yet  fall,  the  lips 
I,  bin  noso  thick  and  broad,  his  eyes  of  intense  darkness  (I  could  oevt-r  define 

b  colour),  beneath  shaggy  and  flexible  eyebrows,  and  were,  I  think,  as  powerful, 

soA  and  winning,  as  any  eyes  I  ever  saw.    HU  brow  was  expansive,  indicating 

■  breadth  not  only  imagination  and  observation,  but,  by  its  height,  the  veneration 

I  benevolence  so  couspicuons  in  bis  cbaractar.  Uis  accent  was  strongly  Scotch, 
whon  warmed  into  a  Bulgect,  he  expressed  hiioself  with  eloquence  and  feeling; 


bnt  generally  his  manner  was  quiet  and  reserved ;  qniel  more  from  a  habit  of  obser- 
B  than  from  a  dislike  to  conversation.  .....  In  after  years,  when  it  was  my 

filegc  to  meet  him  frciinently,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  note  the  respect  he  commanded 
k  all  who  were  distinguished  in  Art  and  in  Letters.  Ho  had  a  sovereign  contempt 
Wjtliing  that  uppntached  affectation — literary  affectation  capcrially ;  and  certainly 
d  it,  «ven  in  society,  by  words  and  looks  of  contempt  tlial  could  not  bo  easily 
'  Wherever,'  I  have  heard  him  sny,  '  there  is  nature,  wherever  a  person 
4  ashamed  lo  show  a  heart,  there  is  the  gorni  of  excellence.  I  love  natora ! '  His 
4arit  ey«M  would  often  glisten  over  n  child  or  a  dower  ;  and  a  ballad,  one  of  the  aonga 
of  bis  Datira  land,  would  move  him  to  tears  (I  have  seen  it  do  so  more  than  ones), 
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that  is  to  say,  if  it  were  sang  '  according  to  nature/  with  no  extra  '  flomish/  no 
encumbering  drapery  of  form  to  disturb  the  '  natnnd '  melody." 

Allan,  as  I  have  said,  was  a  man  of  stalwart  form ;  it  was  well  knit,  and,  appa- 
rently, the  health  that  had  been  garnered  in  childhood  and  in  youth  was  his  blesnng 
when  in  manhood.  Certainly,  to  all  outward  seeming,  he  had  ample  security  for  a 
long  life  ;  his  brow  was  large  and  lofty ;  his  face  of  the  Scottish  type — ^high  cheek- 
bones and  well  rounded ;  his  mouth  flexible  and  expressive,  yet  indicative  of  strong 
resolution ;  his  eyes  were  likened,  by  those  who  knew  both  persons,  to  those  of 
Bums,  and  no  doubt  they  were  so ;  they  were  deeply  seated,  and  almost  black,  sor* 
rounded  by  a  dark  rim,  and  shadowed  by  somewhat  heavy,  dark  eyebrov^s*  Hif 
manners  conveyed  conviction  of  sincerity ;  they  were  not  refined,  neither  were  they 
rugged,  and  the  very  opposite  of  coarse.  It  was  plain  that,  for  all  his  advantages, 
he  was  indebted  to  Nature  ;  for  although  he  mixed  much  in  what  is  called  "  polite 
society,"  and  was  a  gentleman  whose  companionship  was  courted  by  the  highest — 
statesmen  and  peers — up  to  the  last  he  had  '*  a  smack  of  the  heather.*' 

Nothing  seemed  to  irritate  him  so  much  as  affectation,  either  with  the  pen  or 
pencil,  or  in  word,  or  look,  or  manner.  I  have  seen  him  exasperated  by  a  lisp  in  a 
woman,  and  by  a  mincing  gait  in  a  man ;  any  pretence  to  be  what  was  not,  made 
him,  so  to  say,  furious.  I  would  close  this  Memory — so  as  I  think  may  best 
convey  an  idea  of  his  peculiar  character  and  worth — ^by  quoting  a  favourite  phrase 
of  his  own— 

"  Love  hfan,  for  he  lored  Nature." 

Allan  is  buried  at  Kensal  Green,  under  a  monument  of  granite,  and  his  admirable 
wife  now  rests  by  his  side. 

I  have  wished  they  were  sleeping  in  some  green  grave3rard  in  Nithsdale.* 
His  son  Peter  has  died  since  this  memory  was  written.  He  had  done  much,  but 
might  have  done  and  ought  to  have  done  much  more.  Unhappily,  his  was  a  com- 
paratively wasted  life — wilfully  wasted ;  and  his  work  was  therefore  too  early  done. 
Yet  ho  did  some  excellent  things,  and  did  them  well :  some  of  his  books  have  become 
text  books,  especially  useful  to  the  antiquary  and  the  historian.  Another  sod. 
Colonel  Cunningham,  an  author  of  ability  and  a  distinguished  officer,  has  also  been, 
more  recently,  called  from  earth. 


*  I  hnyo  heard  it  mid  that  when  Chantrey  wan  building  a  maoeoleam  to  reoeiye  hie  remainm  and  offered  to 
leave  nptioe  for  hin  friend  and  aiwociale,  he  reccivod  from  Allfm  thia  answer,  "  No !  I  would  fiir  rather  rost  where  the 
dainioN  will  grrow  over  mv  grave."  I  quote  in  application  to  Allan  some  lines  £rom  the  grand  and  toiaching  poem  of 
Theodore  Martin  on  the  ourial  of  ThoidLia  Camphell : — 

"  Thou,  like  me,  hast  pcen  another  grave  would  rniit  our  Poet  well, 
Greenly  banded  by  the  breckan  in  a  lonely  Highland  dell, 
Ixx>king  on  the  solemn  waters  of  a  mighty  inland  sea. 
In  the  Miadow  of  a  mountain,  where  the  lonely  eagles  be ; 
Thou  hast  seen  the  kindly  heather  blown  amund  his  simple  bed  ; 
lloaixl  the  Inch  and  torrent  mingle  dir^s  for  the  i)oet  dead ; 
Itrother,  thou  hast  seen  him  Iving,  as  it  is  thy  hope  to  lie, 
Ixxiking  fh>m  the  soil  of  Scotland  up  into  a  Scottish  sky : 
It  iniiy  i>e  such  grave  were  better,  better  rain  and  dew  should  Ikll, 
Tears  of  hopeful  love  to  freshen  Natm-e's  ever- verdant  pall. 

Better  after-times  should  find  him— to  Ids  rest  in  homage  bound- 
Lying  in  the  land  that  bore  him,  with  its  glories  piled  aiound." 
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Anotheb  poet  of  the  second  class,  who  achieved  a  fair  amoant  of  popalarity,  was 
T.  K.  Hervet.  His  poem  of  the  "  Convict  Ship  **  was  a  production  of  considerable 
merit ;  and  among  his  lyrics,  there  are  many  of  mach  sweetness  and  beaaty.  He 
was  for  several  years  editor  of  the  Athenaunif  a  post  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by 
Bir.  Hepworth  Dixon.  Nature  had  not  been  to  the  poet  lavish  of  personal  gifts.  A 
"  plainer  "  man  was  never  inspired  by  the  Muse.  There  is  not  much  to  say  of  him 
that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  say. 

He  died  in  February,  1859.  Of  late  he  wrote  much  for  the  Art- Journal,  and  all 
my  transactions  with  him  were  entirely  satisfactory.  His  mind  was  largely  stored ; 
he  wrote  with  much  graceful  facility ;  and,  as  a  critic,  his  judgment  was  generally 
sound  and  just. 

If  I  must  place  him  below  the  great ''  makers,**  whose  names  precede  his  in  this 
volume,  I  must  class  him  above  the  host  of  minor  poets,  of  whoi<i  our  age  has  been 
so  amazingly  fertile.  Some  of  his  productions,  indeed,  verge  upon  the  higher 
standard ;  and  none  of  them  are  much  beneath  it. 

His  imagination  was  rich  and  vigorous ;  and  his  versification  exceedingly  easy 
and  graceful.  He  avoided  the  error  into  which  so  many  of  his  contemporaries  have 
fallen — ^the  effort  to  be  effective  by  the  sacrifice  of  nature,  under  the  idea  that  the 
artificialities  and  affectations  of  the  old  poets  were  the  secrets  of  their  success,  for- 
getting that  imitation  is  always  perilous,  and  that  it  is  far  less  easy  to  copy  perfec- 
tions than  defects. 

He  was  the  editor  of  a  work  that  did  much  good — '<  Illustrations  of  Modem 
Sculpture,'*  each  subject  being  introduced  by  a  poem  from  his  pen.  It  was  one  of 
the  earlier  '*  helps  **  to  render  British  sculpture  popular.  He  lived  to  see  that  art,  so 
long  depressed  in  England,  attain  a  degree  of  prosperity  which  he  hoped  for,  rather 
than  expected. 


SAMUEL   EOGEES. 

J  wbo  were  denizens  of  London  dnring  the  twenty  years  th*l 
prureded  the  last  twenty  years — no  longer  ago — met  f«- 
qiienlly  in  tbe  aristocratic  neighboarhood  of  St.  James's  a 
man  evidently  aged,  yet  remarkably  active,  though  with  > 
alight  stoop  and  griitzled  hair ;  not,  to  my  thinking,  with  ■ 
pleasant  countenance ;  certainly  not  with  the  frank  and  fbe 
expression  of  a  poet  who  loved  and  lived  with  Nature;  bat 
^rather  that  of  one  whose  ever-open  book  was  a  ledger,  itod 
who  coanted  the  day.  not  by  snnrise  and  snnset,  bnt  by  Con- 
sols and  Exchequer  bills — tbinga  inconceivable  to  tbe  Older 
to  which  SAMnEL  Roobbs  undoubtedly  belonged. 

The  old  man  moved  rapidly,  as  if  pursuing  a  vain  shadow,  always. 
He    (lid    not  often  smile,  and  seldom  laughed ;    anything   approaching 
hilarity,  aught  skin  to  enthnttiasm,  lo  a  genuine  flow  of  heart  and  soul,  wiu 
foreign  to  his  nature — or,  at  all  events,  seemed  t«  be  so.    Yet,  of  a  surety, 
he  was  a  keen  observer  ;  he  looked  "  quite  through  the  deeds  of  inen  ;  "  and  bis 
natural  talent  had  been  matured  and  polished  by  long  and  fumiliiu'  intercourse  irith 
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atl  the  finer  spirits  of  his  age.     His  eonversatioii  to  his  "  set "  &t  home  v 
ably  brilliant,  and  his  wit  ofleo  pure  and  original. 

It  was  curious,  iDterestiug,  aud  startling  to  converse — as  I  did — in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1855,  with  a  veiierablo  geotleman  whose  first  liook  of  poems  was  published 
in  1766 — just  aixty-nine  years ;  who  hail  worn  a  cocked  hat  when  a  boy,  as  other 
boys  did — recollected  seeing  the  bi:8d8  of  the  "  rebels  "  upon  poles  at  Temple  Bar — 
had  seen  Garrick  act — knocked  at  T>r,  Johnson's  door  in  Bolt  Court,  and  chatted 
tbero  with  Boswell — beard  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  lecture,  and  Haydn  play  at  a  concert 
is  a  tie  wig  with  a  sword  at  bis  side — rowed  with  a  boutman  who  had  rowed 
Alexander  Pope — bad  seen  venerable  John  Wesley  lying  on  his  bier  "  dressed  in  Ml 
canonicals  '" — had  walked  with  old  General  Oglethorpe,  who  had  shot  snipes  where 
Conduit  Street  now  stands — was  the  frequent  associate  of  Fox,  Burke,  Sheridan, 
Mackintosh,  Home  Tooke,  and  Madame  de  Stael — and  was  a  man  "  in  years  "  when 
Brougham  was  called  to  tba  Bar,  John  Kemble  first  played  Coriolanua,  Walter  Scott 
had  not  yet  issued  "  Waverley,''  Byron  was  writing  "  Minor  Poems,"  and  Ensign 
Arthur  Weliesley  was  fighting  bis  way  to  a  dukedom  and  immortality  I 

It  seems  to  me,  while  writing  a  Memory  of  this  veteran  of  literature — us  it  will 
seem  to  my  readers- — that  although  he  was  with  us  but  yesterday,  he  belongs  to  a 
remote  generation  :  he  had  seen  and  known  his  co-mates  in  their  youth,  when  the 
earliest  rays  of  Fame  dawned  npou  them ;  many  of  them  ho  had  followed  to  their 
Ijraves  ;  and  very  few  of  them  survived  him. 
It  is  a  striinge  story  to  tell  of  any  man. 

There  is  no  biography  of  him,  if  we  except  that  written  by  his  nephew, 
Mr.  Sharpe,  as  a  "Preface"  to  "  Recollections,"  and  another  which  introduces  a 
-volume  of  "  Table  Talk."  Neither  of  these  extends  to  more  than  a  dozen  pages. 
TThey  are  singularly  meagre,  as  if  the  writers  bad  done  the  work  grudgingly,  had  no 
]ov«  for  the  subject,  and  were  content  to  let  the  old  man  say  for  himself  all  he  had  to 
say.  And  that  was  not  much.  It  is,  indeed,  a  marvel  that  so  little  was  gathered 
dnriag  bo  long  and  so  full  a  life  ;  for  in  these  two  volumes  of  "  Remains  "  it  would 
te  difficult  to  find  a  score  of  passages  that  one  would  not  willingly  let  die.  His  fre- 
<qtieiit  companion,  the  publisher  Moxon, — one  of  his  executors,  who  must  have  known 
mooli  about  bis  "ways,"— has  told  us  nothing  concerning  bim  ;  and  such  anecdotes 
U  throw  any  Ugbt  on  his  character  must  be  gathered  from  bis  contemporaries,  who 
hs»  and  there,  and  but  rarely,  illustrate  aud  explain  the  guiding  principles  of  his 
public  and  private  life.  Vet  it  is  stated  by  the  editor  of  "  Recoileotions  "  (not  recol- 
ketions  ii/' bim.  but  hij  him),  that,  ''from  his  first  entering  into  society,  he  noted 
down  the  conversations  or  remarks  of  those  among  his  intimate  friends  in  whose 
company  he  took  the  greatest  pleasure." 

In  reference  to  his  Life  I  received  this  letter  from  ]tlr.  Rogers,  dated 

"  BsUeve  me  wlieii  1  uy,  I  should  be  happy  t 
»r  wiitiiiK  my  own  life. 

'"The  only  ■uthcuCic  Hctount  I  can  refer  you  to  U  to  ba  found,  such  as  it  ia.  in  ■work  publjabed 
tone  y(«n  bjo  by  CWell.  and  onlilled,  I  believo,  ■  Portjaitu  nt  Jlluetrioua  pKrsona.' 

"  Moat  lit  the  circuiualaaces  in  the  LLTu  published  by  UiUigaaui  are  utterly  without  (oUDdatioo. 
F  F 
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The  '  Pleaioren  of  Memory '  (to  mention  one  instance  among  many)  waa  written  in  greU  ndisioii 
under  my  father's  rrx>f ;  and  so  far  from  coninlting  the  gentleman  there  mentioned  onUienljeci, 
I  was  at  that  time  unacquainted  with  him.  He  is  there  sud,  I  think,  to  hare  nnd  it  onr  with 
me,  before  it  afi[ieared,  nfty  or  sixty  times. 

•*  Tooxs  Tery  f  mly, 

''SAMrBL  Booi — " 


Rogers  was  bom  at  Stoke  Ne^iogton  (Newington  Green),  now  a  sabiub  of 
London,  on  the  30th  of  Jaly,  1763.  His  father  was  an  opnlent  banker,  head  of  the 
firm  of  Rogers,  Olding,  and  Qo.^  His  first  publication — an  "  Ode  to  Superstition'* 
— was  issued  in  17B6.  In  1792  appeared  "  The  Pleasures  of  Memory/'  to  which  he 
is  mainly  indebted  for  his  fame. 

He  died  at  his  residence,  St.  James's  Phice,  on  the  18th  of  December,  1855. 

His  countenance  was  the  theme  of  continual  jokes.  It  was  *'  ugly,"  if  not  repul- 
sive. The  expression  was  in  no  way,  nor  under  any  circumstances,  good  ;  he  had  a 
drooping  eye  and  a  thick  under  lip  ;  his  forehead  was  broad,  his  head  large— oat  of 
proportion,  indeed,  to  his  form;  but  it  was  without  the  organs  of  benevolence  and 
veneration,  although  preponderating  in  that  of  ideality.  His  features  were  "  cada- 
verous." Lord  Dudley  once  asked  him  why,  now  that  he  could  afford  it,  he  did  not 
set  up  his  hearse ;  and  it  is  said  that  Sydney  Smith  gave  him  mortal  offence  by 
recommending  him,  *<  when  he  sat  for  his  portrait,  to  be  drawn  sa3ring  his  prayers, 
with  his  face  hidden  by  his  hands." 

It  was  affirmed  by  some  of  bis  friends  that  '*  his  purse  was  ever  open  to  the  dis- 
tressed," and  that  he  was  liberal  of  aid  to  struggling  and  suffering  genius.  That 
belief,  however,  is  not  sustained  by  evidence.  From  bim  to  whom  much  is  giveD, 
much  is  expected ;  the  widow's  mite  was  a  larger,  as  well  as  a  more  acceptable,  gift 
to  the  treasury  than  the  Pharisee's  contribution  of  the  tithe  of  all  he  possessed. 
Rogers  was  rich,  had  few  claimants  on  his  *'  much,"  and  his  personal  wants  were 
limited.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  bad  no  great  relish  for  the  luxuries  that  money 
supplies,  and  which  it  is  a  duty  to  obtain  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  wealth  is 
allotted.  He  saw  little  company  at  bis  own  house  ;  giving  breakfasts  frequently,  the 
cost  of  which  was  small,  and  seldom  entertaining  at  dinner  above  two  or  three  at  a 
time.  Moreover,  they  were  dinners  of  no  very  recherche  character ;  at  all  events, 
none  of  his  guests  ever  spoke  of  them  as  the  feasts  of  a  Sybarite.  He  never,  I 
believe,  kept  a  carriage — certainly,  if  he  did,  bo  seldom  used  it.  On  occasions  when 
he  attended  meetings  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  other  assemblages  of  that  kind,  at 
the  close,  let  the  night  be  ever  so  severe,  if  rain  or  snow  were  falling,  he  was 
invariably  seen  buttoning  up  Lis  great-coat  in  preparation  for  a  walk  home.  On  one 
occasion  I  ventured  to  say  to  him  (it  was  at  an  Evening  at  Lord  Northampton's, 
in  Connaught  Place),  **  Mr.  Rogers,  it  is  a  very  wet  night;  I  have  a  fly  at  the  door : 
may  I  have  the  honour  to  leave  you  at  your  house  ?  "  but  the  invitation  was 
declined ;  the  old  man  faced  the  weather,  from  which  younger  and  stronger  men 
would  have  wisely  shrunk. 

I  cannot  find  evidence  to  sustain  an  impression  that  he  was  other  than  by  tits  and 
starts  generous  ;  that  it  was  not  an  impulse,  but  a  whim,  that  induced  him  occa- 

*  The  bauk,  which  bad  become  a  "joint-stock"  concern,  failed  in  one  of  the  paniot. 
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ally  to  give  a  little  of  his  "  mnch."  There  are  certainly  a  few  recordn  of  lis 
mlity — uid  but  a  few  :  none  are  related  in  the  two  vnlumes  of  "  Table  Talk  " 
'  Recollections."  Moore  spoke  of  liiu  to  me,  and  do  doubt  to  others,  as  n  man 
with  an  open  purse ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  ho  ever  did  more  for  the  poet  than  Ivnd 
hini  a  rudi  that  was  repaid  >vhh  interest. 

His  charities  were  ei'rtaioly  often  biLsed  on  c-ulculation.  "  He  did  nothing  nuh," 
Mr.  Uayward  states.  "  I  am  sure,"  said  one  of  his  friends,  "  as  a  baby,  he  never  fell 
down  unless  he  was  pushed  ;  but  walked  from  chair  to  chair  in  the  drawing-room 
iileadity  and  qaietly,  till  he  reached  a  place  where  tho  sunbeam  fell  on  the  carpet." 
Atid  Byron,  writing  to  Bernard  Barton,  asks,  "  To  what  does  Rogers  owe  his  «t«tiati 
in  Bocicty,  and  his  intimacy  In  the  best  circles?"  Not  to  his  profession  as  an 
tothor,  bat  "  to  hb  prudence  and  respectability." 

"to  do  good  and  to  distribute"  w&s  not  the  motto  of  the  baukor-poet, 
some  may  bnve  tasted  of  his  bounty." 
[  No  doubt  he  wuB  often  worried  by  applications  for  aid  ;  some  from  fraudaleot 
but  some  from  persons  to  whom  timely  helps  might  have  Iwcn  great 
uings — probably  saved  the  lives,  possibly  the  souls,  of  those  who  asked  it. 

I  Ha  writes — '■  Tho  letters  I  receive  from  people  of  both  sexes  (people  I  have  never 
d  of)  asking  me  for  money,  either  as  a  gift  or  a  loan,  are  really  iunameraUe  ; " 

II  it  ifl  evident  from  the  context  that  such  "  begging  epistles  "  produced  no  results 
I  the  writers.     It  is  recorded   that    Murphy  owed  him  £200 ;  the  poot  became 

"  and  accompanied  Murphy  to  h!s  chnmbers  to  be  paid.  Once  there,  how- 
',  Hnrpby.  instead  of  paying  tho  existing  debt,  laboured  hard  to  borrow  more — 
t  which  the  poet  successfully  resisted.  Rogers  afterwards  took  as  security 
j^usignment  of  tho  whole  of  Mnr{)hy'a  works  (inclading  his  "  Tacitus  "),  but  found 
y  bud  been  pruviously  disposed  of  to  a  bi>oksclter.  And  in  the  "  Table  Talk  " 
thtra  is  a  note  that  Shelley  called  upon  Rogers — introducing  himself— to  request  the 
loan  of  some  money  which  ho  wished  to  present  to  Leigh  Hunt,  oQcring  Rogers  a 
bond  for  it.  Rogers  says,  "  Having  uumeroua  claims  upon  me  at  that  time,  /  ttas 
Mi^*'l  In  rtf/ujif  the  loan." 

It  ia  reported  of  him  that  once  he  loved  ;  at  least,  that,  when  a  yonng  man,  he 
nlously  sought  the  society  of  the  most  beautiful  girl  he  thought  ho  had  scon.  At 
i  and  ai  the  London  season,  at  a  hall,  she  said,  "  To-morrow  I  go  to  Worthing  : 
'p  j'ou  coming  there  ?  "  Some  months  afterwards,  being  at  Ranelagh,  he  saw  the 
otion  of  many  drawn  towards  a  lady  who  was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  husband, 
■pping  forward  to  see  this  wonderful  beauty,  he  found  it  was  his  old  flame.  She 
Mly  said,  "  Yon  never  cmuo  to  Worthing  I''  Who  shall  say  that  the  selfish  cynic 
|ht  not  have  been  another  man — a  better  and  a  far  happier  man — if  be  had  gone 
{Portliing? 

\  Blooro,  one  of  the  few  of  bis  friends  who  really  regarded  Rogers,  thus  writes  in 
r  to  r*dy  Donegal : — "  I  felt  as  I  always  feel  with  him — that  the  fear  of 
bg  his  good  opinion  almost  embitters  the  possession  of  it ;  and  that,  thongh  in  his 
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society  one  walks  npon  roses,  it  i^  with  constant  apprehension  of  the  thorns  that  are 
among  them. 

And  subsequently  Moore  thns  alludes  to  Rogers  as  a  critic : — "  He  only  finds 
fault  with  every  part  in  detail ;  and  this  you  know  is  the  style  of  his  criticism  of 
characters.*'  And  Lady  Donegal,  in  reply,  speaks  of  his  ''sickly  and  discontented 
turn  of  mind,  which  makes  him  dissatistied  with  everything,  and  disappointed  in  all 
his  views  of  life ;  '*  alluding,  also,  to  his  ''  unfortunate  habit  of  dwelling  upon  the 
faults  and  follies  of  his  friends/* 

There  is  an  anecdote  recorded  by  Lady  Holland  in  her  Memoirs  of  her  father, 
Sydney  Smith,  that,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  illustrates  the  character  of 
Rogers ;  it  is  this  : — '*  One  day  Rogers  took  Moore  and  my  father  home  in  a  carriage 
from  a  breakfast,  and  insisted  on  showing  them,  by  the  way,  Dryden's  house  in  some 
obscure  street.  It  was  very  wet ;  the  house  looked  much  like  other  old  houses ;  and 
having  thin  shoes  on,  they  both  remonstrated ;  but  in  vain.  Rogers  got  out,  and 
stood  expecting  them.  '  Oh  !  you  see  why  Rogers  doesn't  mind  getting  out,*  exclaimed 
my  father,  laughing  and  leaning  out  of  the  carriage ;  '  he  has  got  goloshes  on  !  *  ** 

When  Turner  illustrated  his  poems,  the  artist  was  to  have  received  JS50  apiece  for 
the  drawings.  But  Rogers  objected  to  the  price,  which  he  had  ''  miscalculated,'*  and 
Turner  agreed  to  take  them  all  back,  receiving  £5  each  for  the  use  of  them.  The 
banker  did  not  foresee  a  time  when  the  purchase  would  have  been  a  very  good  specu- 
lation indeed  :  if  he  had,  there  is  little  doubt  that  ho  would  have  paid  for  them.*  He 
made  other  bargains  that  were  more  remunerative :  the  famous  *'  Puck  **  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  he  purchased  for  j£215  5«. 

The  house  in  which  he  passed  so  many  years  of  his  life — from  the  year  1803  to 
its  close — in  St.  James's  Place,  is  still  there  ;  but  it  is  not  a  shrine  that  any  pilgrim 
will  much  care  to  visit.  Few  great  men  of  the  age  have  excited  so  little  hero- 
worship  ;  those  who  would  have  been  mourners  at  his  funeral  had  preceded  him  to 
the  tomb ;  he  left  none  to  honour  or  to  cherish  his  memory.  His  house  had  been 
full  of  art-luxuries,  gathered  by  judicious  expenditure  of  wealth,  and  by  highly-culti- 
vated taste ;  they  were  scattered  by  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer  after  his  death, 
and  are  the  gems  of  a  hundred  collections.  Yet  the  house  will  be  always  one  of 
the  memorable  dwellings  of  London.  **  It  was,"  I  borrow  the  eloquent  words  of 
Mr.  Hay  ward,  '*  here  that  Erskine  told  the  story  of  his  first  brief,  and  Grattan  that 
of  his  last  duel ;  that  Wellington  described  Waterloo  as  a  '  battle  of  giants ; '  that 
Chantrcy,  placing  his  hand  on  a  mahogany  pedestal,  asked  the  host  he  then  honoured 
by  his  presence — *  Do  you  remember  a  workman  who,  at  five  shillings  a  day,  came 
in  at  that  door  to  receive  your  orders  ?  I  was  that  workman !  *  There  had  assembled 
Byron,  Moore,  Scott,  Campbell,  Wordsworth,  Washington  Irving,  Coleridge,  Sydney 
Smith,  Sheridan,  and  a  host  of  other  immortal  men,  who  gave  renown  to  the  nine- 
teenth century." 

No  ;  the  aed  banker-poet  who  had  lived  so  long,  seen  so  much,  been  intimate 
with  so  many  of  the  great  men  and  women  of  the  epoch,  who  had  all  his  life  held 


*  I  have  related  a  f&ct  nearly  sunilar  of  Thomaa  CampbeU. 
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"in  tnirt"  a  Iingc  nmcinnt  of  wealth,  with  its  weighty  responBibiliticB,  has  not 
bequeathed  to  ua  ii  "  Memory  "  that  may  be  either  venerated  or  lovod.  From  no 
"  Hort  of  uian  "  did  he  gather  "  goldeo  opiDiuns ; "  his  heart  waa  in  a  perpetual  soli- 
tadr ;  be  Beumed  rontiiiiiiilly  to  quail  under  the  burdim  of  "a  diRcooleuted  and 
repining  spirit."  althoagb  God  had  boon  specially  bounlifal  to  him  in  all  the  gixjd 
things  of  eartli.  He  might  have  been  a  vaat  bloesing  to  thousands :  those  who 
owed  him  aught  that  was  not  repaid  may  surely  bo  counted  by  units.  In  all  I  hav* 
hoard  and  read  concerning  him  I  cannot  tinil  evidence  that  ho  had,  at  any  lime, 
"  Uamed  the  luxnry  of  doing  good." 

He  himself  states  that  Madame  do  Rtai-1  once  said  to  him.  "  How  very  sorry  1 
am  for  Campbell  t  His  poverty  so  unsettles  his  mind  that  bo  cannot  writ«."  This 
was  the  answer  of  Uogers : — "  Why  does  he  not  take  Uic  siloation  of  a  rierk  ?  Tlo 
fouJd  then  compose  verses  during  hia  leisure  hours  ;  "  and  he  adds,  "  /  shall  never 
forget  the  delight  with  which,  on  mtamiDg  home  [from  his  bank  to  bis  mansion],  I 
used  to  read  and  write  during  the  evening  ;  "  moralising  thus :  "  When  Uteratare  is 
the  aolo  business  of  life,  it  becomes  a  drudgery :  when  we  are  able  to  resort  to  it 
only  at  certain  times,  it  is  a  charming  relaxation." 

Ah  t  bad  he  but  known  what  it  is  to  "  sweat  the  brain  "  not  only  all  day  long, 
bnt  fiu-  into  midnight;  to  hiil  when  the  hand  shakos  and  the  head  aches  from  ov«r- 

Ink — when  the  labour  of  to-day  must  earn  the  Bustunance  of  to-morrow,  and  not 
l^ys  that ;  to  work,  work,  work,  and  be  sent  by  nature,  hungry,  to  sleep  that  is 
It  rest :  to  Guduro  far  worse  than  Iheso  physical  saffurings — "  the  proud  man's 
mtumely,"  the  consciousness  of  power  while  fetters  gall  and  fret ;  heart-sick  from 
!pe  deferred  ;  a  gleam  of  far-off  glory  that  scorrbes  the  brow  ;  the  thousand  ills 
■t  "  tmsellle  the  mind,"  so  that  the  hand  cannot  write  I  Ay,  authorship  may  bo 
K  pleasant  relaxation  "  when  it  is  not  a  me;ins  by  which  men  live ;  when,  well  or 
til.  Bad  or  merry,  in  joy  or  in  sorrow,  prosperous  or  afflicted- — no  matter  whinh  — 
tbore  is  that  to  be  done  which  must  Iki  doac,  and  which  may  not  be  poHt|Kiued 
beeauso  it  u  "  a  dmdgery." 

When  Bogors  nttered  these  words  in  protest  agninst  the  gonorous  sympathy  of 

dfl  Staid,  tbore  wore  men  starving  iu  London  streets,  whose  minds  were 

it  irilh  even  greater  creations  than  the  "  Pleasures  of  Memory  "  or  "  Human 

and  who  gave  them  to  the  world  before  (hoy  left  it.     Crabbo  may,  by  that 

have  found  means  to  buy,  and  pay  for,  food  and  oluthea ;  Cumpbull  may  have 

on  the  eve    of  resouc  from  poverty  by  the  pension  he  earned  and  gained  ; 

ley  moy  have  had  his  home  fireside  uheercd  by  a  remittance  from  Murray  ;  and 

Hnnt  may  have  stayed  tlie  cravings  of  sugry  oredttors  by  aid  of  some  sympa- 

fritrnd;  but  there  were  scores  of  great  wen  obscurely  bidden   in   mighty 

Ion,  whose  struggles  with  penurjf  would  appal  those  whom  "  pleasure,  ease,  and 

inco  surround  '-^enduring  "  all  the  sad  varieties  of  woo,"  some  of  whom  may 

their  wants  known,  while  others  triumphantly  averted  the  bitter  end, 

Igfa  others  Were  voluntary  victims  before  their  work  was  half  done. 

It  might  have  l>oen  tbo  glory  of  Samuel  Itogers  to  have  heli>ed  them  out  of  the 

1^  of  Despond. 
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JAliY   RUSSELL    MITFORD  was    born   on   the   16th  o( 
December,  in  the  year  17B6,  at  the  little  town  of  Aires- 
ford  in   Hampshire.*     Her  father  wu  George  Mitford, 
M.D.,  the  Bon  of  a  younger  hranch  of  the  Mitfords.'of 
Klitfuril  CaBtle,  Norlhomberland,  and  Jane  Graham,  of 
Old   Wall,    Westmoreland,    a  branch   of  the   Netherby 
Clan.     Her  mother  was  Mary  Russell,  the  only  Bnrviving 
child  and  heiress  of  Richard    RdbgcII,  D.D.,  who   fur 
more  than  sixty  years  was  Rector  of  Ashe  and  Taiiley, 
^l^S     ftnd  Vicar  of  Overton,  in  Hampshire.     He  was  the  intimate  associate  ot 
Fielding  and  miuiy  of  the  wits  of  the  period,  remembered  to  have  Been 
Pope  ut  Wesljuinstur  School,  and  died  at  the  ripe  ago  of  eighty-eight. 
Three  or  four  years  after  the  birth  of  his  daughter,  Mary  Russell, 
V  Hr.  S/iiford  removed  from  Alresford  to  Reading,  and  a  few  years  Bnbse- 

I  qiiuntly  to  that  removal  he  went  to  reside  at  Lyme  Regis,  DcTBetsbire, 

'  in  a  fine  old  mansion  previously  occupied  by  the  great  Lord  Chatham, 

whose  two  sons  frequently  Kpoiit  tbeir  holidays  there.     The  French  Revolution  and 
the  K''""^  continentiil  wars,  with  threats  of  invading  England,  brought  prominently 


J  Htbtclivd,  uhl  wliu  rvp  Lid  Iter  frieuilifbip  hy  u 
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ont  the  patriolio  spirit  of  the  nation.  The  militia  was  trained,  voiunteor  corps  wero 
furmeil,  and  the  yeomaory  cavalry  was  tborougbly  prepiired  to  aid  in  repelling  any 
invader  of  the  sacred  soil  of  England.  Dr.  Mitford.  at  hia  own  cost,  raised, 
•i|uipped.  and  maintained  a  troop  of  yeomanry  cavalry  at  an  expense  that  few  coald 
bear,  and  he  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  just  in  proportion  as  his  popularity 
rose,  his  fortune  fell.  In  a  few  years  £80,000  or  f  W.OOO  had  disappeared  ;  his  troop 

I  disbanded,  and  be  went  to  London  to  "retrench"  and  determine  hia  future 
»e.  Hia  daughter  was  his  oompauiou  ;  and  thtu  occurred  an  inoideut  iu  the  Itfa 
jfiss  Mitford  that  reads  like  a  page  from  a  foiry  tale.  The  circumBtances  are 
ted  by  her  in  tier  "Recollections  of  a  Literary  Life,"  aceouipaniod  by  sundry 
S  and  snggeNliona  leading  to  the  couulusioa  that  muDb  of  Dr.  Uitford'd  property 
vanished  at  the  gaming  table. 
Tlicy  were  then  lodged  iu  dingy  apartments  near  Westminster ;  and,  in  the 
iDt«rvn)s  of  hia  professional  pursuila.  Dr.  Mitford  would  walk  about  Loudon  with  bia 
litlie  girl  holding  hia  Land.*  They  one  day  fonnd  their  way  to  a  lottery  oQicoi  the 
ebild  detenuiuod  ahe  would  have  no  otbtir  ticket  but  tbat  numbered  2.221 ;  it  was 
kinod  with  some  difficulty,  and  "  turned  up  "  the  prize  of  £20,000.  The  day  wm 
P,birlhday :  she  wns  then  leu  years  old. 

j!"  reflects  Miss  Mitford,  "in  less  than  twenty  years,  what  was  left  of 

I  Jirodace  of  the  ticket  so  straugely  chosen  ?     What,  except  a  Wedgwood  dinner 

)  tbat  my  father  had  ordered  to  commeniorato  the  event,  with  the  L^sh  harp 

1  ibe  border  on  one  tide,  and  his  family  crest  nu  tbe  other  ?     Tbat  fragile 

I  perishable  ware  long  outlasted  ibe  wore   perishable  money.    Then  came  long 

r  of  toil  and  struggle  and  anxiety,  and  jolting  over  iho  rough  ways  of  tbe 

,  and   although    waut  often  came  very  vlose  to  our  door,    it   never  actually 

»d." 

I  Vr'itbin  twenty  years  of  the  lottery  prize  (iuid  Dotwitbatanding  that  other  ocqui- 

I,  inberitod  through  the  deaths  of  relatives,  bad  more  than  ouce  repaired  bis 

tttnes)  Dr.  Mitford  bud  agitlu  ruu  tbrougb  bia  property,  little  or  nothing  being  left 

nod  £8,U00  settled  upon  his  wife  as  pin-money.     This,  in  course  of  years,  weU- 

\  evaporated  also,  03  well  as  dilTerent  legacies  left  to  his  daughter,  and  given  np 

|tl>er  on  various  emergencies.     Then  tbey  retired  to  a  small  cottage  at  Three-MiU 

CrOBB,  ucor  Beading,  modestly  taken  for  three  mouths,  but  inhabited  by  tbom  for 
Uiirty  year«.  And  there  it  was  that  Miss  Uitrurd,  finding  it  needful  to  turn  her 
UldDts  to  pmfiubl«  account,  began  those  charming  sketches  which  formed  tbe  first 
•eries  of  "  Our  VilJa^."  Like  many  other  of  our  now  standard  works,  tbey  wero 
BgbUy  ««tMm*d  when  first  written.     They  were  dechned  by  Campbell,  who  was 


in  uf  "  Atbntnd  "  and  bn  dnituUD  mb.  In  \ 
Ubilifld  Iu  kfOHnuukya  portnlt  uf  Inr  in  (be  >'i 
>JiiIiuuiiaDUU«d"CluuUu.«  th-  *'-'*    '  ■■- 


HrTlUnw^niUHttd  bw 
.    Un  4>Id>il  UBU  puUni. 
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then  editor  of  the  .V^tr  Monthly  Magaziw,  and  vejeded  also  by  tbe  edilon  of  Mrenl 
other  periodicals,  but  at  last  found  fayoar  in  tlie  eres  of  tbe  editor  of  the  I^MKy'i 
Mih/azine,  where  they  were  published.     In  1828  ther  were  eoDeded  In  <iiie  ToloBft» 

and  nerer  after  had  the  antlior  occa- 
sion to  beg  the  acceptance  of  aaj 
work  from  her  pen.  ThefintfCfies 
of  '*  Oar  Tillage  "*  was  ioOowed  hj 
a  second  in  1896,  a  third  in  1828,  a 
foorth  in  1890,  and  a  fifth  in  1832. 
In  1812  die  k»i  ho-  fiither  (her 
mother  had  died  in  1890) ;  and  in 
the  aotomn  of  18n  die  left  her  old 
cooage  at  Thrce-Mile  Cross  *  in  which 
she  had  readed  snee  18^;  lor  an- 
other al  SwaSowfield.  ahoot  thitee 
miles  farther  sooth,  where  her  later 
works  were  writsen.  In  the  imme- 
diate nesg^hovrhood  resided  I^j 


to  tbe  wants  of  the  need,  hot  eTer- 
ehee^faL  astb««».  A  lew  miles  off 
ir  a  ^zM  ^alLeT  Ims  Scrathfiiddsaje, 
tibe  ii>a«  c€  wkSch  were  erer  open 
to  Miss  Mrrf:rf.  whace^  too.  by 
fc««5al  eocaas*!  oi  She  great  Duke. 
itri  A:ites^  £rzhs  of  die  seadm. 
ka:  aZi  the  year  roond.  were 
thesr  war  to  Swallow- 
frfiL  Xi  E^iKieT.  KI&rsfacT  preached 
iz..-  ]ifcc*:«xrft*i  as  a  e^yintrj  pi&r^oD. 
azfi  ijcc'i  3i"i:a.  rufta»ire  in  tis 
w«.'V»B  ^  '^j*  cirisy  fiTca^iv.  and   in 

Lt  2jir  T-:<na.  Mass  lEiford  was 


',i:<r  viATS  '.x-.-Ai:: 


■▼-:  >^t'-' "*•:  sic  j^"*"  ii"i»:ii-  5u«:i£i  rr^s.y-  az-i  is  tcr 
7-:.i;  Lzl  I'^r^r^  lir-jstr  :t  aiAaj  re  lit*  r:sr^  and 
r»;»  r'><-  >c: -■'.:>  ::  :- .  i.:*:.  H.-r  :  .>,.z-;  "si.'s  TTrrs  toesm^  2.  ihst  5*weiie  iXjet  of 
X  :':u:i:ry  '...j*^-.  :j..=v?^'i  -7  --iv:  tiz-iitia^?  :c  zc-^i^jarjifr  3iJiiL»5S-  -rtlirejKd  by  tk 
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iqoBDt  visits  of  adiniriDg  friende,  and  keeping  np  a  free,  but  alniost  vulaminuus 
vvRciigxitidcnito  with  dlsliiignielied  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Mian  Milforil — if  opiui<iD  may  be  formed  from  her  correspondence  and  thu  collected 
incidents  of  her  life — never  had  a  lover ;  jet  it  is  difficult  to  reconcili!  that  bulicf 
with  the  follnwing  statement,  communicated  to  Mrs.  Hall  by  Utb.  Hofland,  one  of 
Uiiis  Milfurd'i!  nearest,  dearest,  and  most  intimate  friends.  Mrs.  HuUand's  letter  is 
w  reniarkablo  that  I  print  it : — 

"  Och !  lo  Iia  lunt,  my  Aral  honsy.  anil  it'»  yer  own  «wato  wlf  that  u  (|nilD  ignntanl  of  tlia 

miat  Wundcilullut.  aHlnninhinK  ■ur|irua  thit  i>  jiutl  i^mu  apoti  n  body,  nod  tlwt  bu  imit  %  bsjy'i 

ISgDuil  V>  tliiiik  about :  ui   aivGr  ■  wOFd  the  ■pallKwii  wiiten  In  the   l\mi$  bu  toiilii  ui  abwtt 


U ;  talM—  y*  ■«•  ahn  lyimmandnl  fair  nebaur  (the  fatbnr  o'  thnral  to  hoold  thair  black  and  vhila 
lawgiiM.  and  nlror  miiili""i  Ihn  wrlinilar  r«w ;  but  u  to  not  telling  ynu,  mv  d»rti.  all  a*  1  jnA 

llMMbi  bwiw,  why  it»  out  o'  the  qo™tion-»u  h  '"       "  "      •^•■' -'   ■ ■ 

fc_-^ *t !-j  --   --      _*!.   _  „..^  i.i,t  _.,j  1.:.. - 


r  tliiiriinl  i>  mamad. 


S£^ 


indy  HIT  (or  tbo  rat  of 
t  (Qod  M**,  wliat  ii,  honry  dn 
"In  plata  EofUah, - 


T  diijn,  and  bnt  pannU  a 


"In  idain  Bngluh,  my  dear  Un  IU11.  thi 
tewtt  MiUanylirinii:  [<i<-uiiii'<— t'lr  nli.ii  t.'^ 

"  it  tWatPtn;;.  !■ 


««fit:  and  thay  ar*  uri 
U»  flMB  of  snal  alinlti.'.  .■., 
Ho  inia>an  waMad  a  fiiond  n 


the  fact,  not  wnnirnniKilad  ti  mo  hy  har,  for  ihn 

r  n  li  il  t.'^ivin  t  do  not  know,  but  1  <»>QJDrtDni  thkl  il  may  not 

I    :   lorthcamins  trasri-ly.     1  hn*fl  no  donbt  that  tha 

Mritti>n    ia  rcforcncn  to  Ihiii  ([enttmnan,  who  «u 

<n*ny,  and  whom  »hB  hnd  not  inen  for  many  y-*"- 

.-.A  all  Ilia  amnEnnonU  harn  ba«n  knpta  profound 

iitimharland.    They  uw  perfwUy  miited  in  air  ;  ho 

.1  ill   Kr-r  (.imn;  m  that  thoro  ii  eeerj-  pr>i«pTl  of  hippiiiv**. 

dMarvod  on*  twttar:  uid  I  unGBroly  thank  ()od  iho  ha*  r>unJ 
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On  the  lOlh  of  Janoarr,  1855,  she  died,  and  was  quietly  laid  in  a  eorntf  of  the 
adjacent  charchyard  of  Swallowfield,  in  a  spot  chosen  by  henelC.  There  a  lew 
friends  erected  a  simple  granite  cross  to  perpetaate  the  memoiy  and  maik  the 
resting-place  of  one  of  England's  pnrest  and  sweetest  writers.* 

The  family  name  was  originally  Midford  :  when  or  why  it  was  ehanged  does  not 
appear  to  be  known.  Her  father  was  a  remarkably  fine  old  man — ^tall*  handsome, 
and  stately,  with  indubitable  indications  of  the  habits  of  refined  life.  All  hb  life 
long  he  had  exaggerated  value  of  himself,  and  was  the  very  embodiment  of  selfish- 
ness. That  terrible  defect  in  character  was  encouraged  and  strengthened  hyhii 
wife  and  daughter.  They  seem  to  have  considered  it  an  honour  to  be  his  slaves, 
and  to  have  derived  happiness  from  any  sacrifices  that  could  enhance  his  pleaanre.  He 
was  their  ''  dear  darling/*  their  '*  itty  pet,**  their  "  tenderly  beloved,*'  all  the  while 
that  be  was  squandering,  shamefully  and  shamelessly,  not  only  the  inherited  property 
of  the  one,  but  the  hardly-earned  fruits  of  daily  and  nightly  toil  of  the  other. 
They  could  see  no  fault  in  the  husband  and  father.  At  length  his  recklessness  and 
hcartlessness  steeped  them  in  poverty — ''  want  came  very  near  their  door  *' — ^they 
seem  to  have  attributed  no  blame  to  him,  though  he  was  all  blame,  and  he  appears 
to  have  given  no  thought  to  the  privations  they  endured  and  the  misery  they  suf- 
fered. It  is  a  melancholy  and  very  degrading  picture — ^that  which  brings  before  us 
the  sensualist  at  his  club  in  London,  and  the  wife  and  daughter  in  their  poor  cottage, 
beseeching  him  to  send  them  if  but  a  j*oun<i,  which  he  graciously  does,  and  which 
they  acknowledge  humbly  and  gratefully.  He  died,  of  course,  in  debt ;  and  the  firiends 
of  Miss  Mitford  subscribed  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  discharge  of  liabilities  she  had 
taken  on  herself.     Considerably  more  than  £1.000  was  thus  raised. 

These  are  Mrs.  Hall's  recollections  and  impressions  of  Miss  Mitford : — 

It  is  a  source  of  intense,  yet  solemn,  enjoyment,  that  which  enables  me  to 
look  back  through  the  green  lanes  of  Memory,  to  recall  the  people  and  events  of  the 


**  long-ago  time. 


**  You  raajr  brenk— yon  may  rain  the  Tue.  if  yoa  will ; 
But  the  scent  of  the  xoees  vill  hang  roond  it  still.*' 


They  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  gone,  **  the  old  familiar  faces,*'  from  the  old  familiar 
places  ;  but  they  have  been.  I  can  bring  them  back.  I  can  even  hear  their  voices, 
and  quote  some  of  the  sentences  that  passed  from  their  lips  to  my  mind  and  heart. 

If  I  remember  rightly,  it  was  Maria  Edgeworth  who  introduced  me  to  Mrs. 
Hofland,  and  Mrs.  Hofland  who  introduced  me  to  Mar}'  Russell  Mitford,  in  1828. 
In  those  days  I  had  an  intense  admiration  for  **  Our  Village  ;  '*  and  a  desire — which  I 
thought  most  presumptuous,  and  hardly  at  first  dared  confess  to  myself — to  do  some- 
thing for  my  native  Bannow  like  what  Miss  Mitford  had  done  for  '*  Aberleigh.**  My 
natural  veneration  for  genius  led   me  to  seek  the  aquaintance  of  those  who  had 


•  In  1S37  Mii«8  3Iitford  was  acconk-d,  by  L«..nl  Mollourne.  one  of  the  literary  pemiou»~  £100  a  >-ear.  **The  »uxn 
is  smull."  8  e  writ«:-s  ;  but  ir  c-unnot  U-  wiiMJeied  dt-rnp^toiy.  fi»r  it  was  the  amount  given  to  Mik  Uemaii»  und 
Mrs.  SomerMlle.    "  And  it  is.'  sJiO  adds,  u  *  jrieat  comluit  to  have  nomething  to  look  lurward  to  in  sickncM  or  oW 
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■iplii«v«d  literary  distiiiction.  I  wns  coiit«Dt  to  be  considered  inNignilicant  so  long 
>■  I  WB8  pomiitted  to  enter  the  charmed  circle.  Miss  Mitforil  had  visited  her  old 
friend.  Mra.  Hoflnnil,  then  living  in  Newman  Street,  to  Biipmittend  the  getting  out 
her  play  of  Uieni\ — ^■e^tninly  the  most  perfect  of  her  drnmas — at  Covout  Qftrden ; 
»ni!  Mrs.  Hoflaod  invited  ns  to  meet  her  there  one  morning.  All  the  wcirld  w*a 
Ulkinf;  ntmat  the  expected  play,  and  all  the  world  was  paying  eniirt  to  its  untlior. 

"  Mary."  said  the  good  lady,  "  ia  a  little  grand  and  stilted  jnst  now.  There  io 
no  dnnbt  the  Irasody  will  be  a  great  soccoas ;  they  all  say  so  in  the  green-room  : 
and  Macrond}'  told  mo  it  waa  a  wonderful  tragedy — an  extraordinary  tni;'cily  •/"'■  " 


woman  l«  harr  trniifii.'     ' 
cramp  ii<,  my  dvnr.  and  tht 
u.  uid  I  did  not  tell  her. 
lb*  doctor.     Yos,  it  is  uo 


"he  men  always  make  that  reservation,  my  dear  ;  they 
n  reproach  us  with  o(ir  lameness ;  Iml  Mary  did  not  hi-ar 
Kho  is  supremely  happy  just  now,  and  8o  i^  her  father, 
voiider  she  should  he  a  littU-  stilti.-d — sncli  grand  people 


oomini!  to  call  and  luvite  them  to  dinner,  and  nil  the  folk  at  the  tljcatre  duwu-upon- 
Lneti  to  brr — it  ii  such  a  contrast  to  hiT  vottage  life  at  Three-Mile  Cross." 

"  But."  I  mid,  "  she  deserves  all  the  homnge  that  «an  he  rendered  hor, — her 
taWnta  aw  m>  varied.  Those  sturios  of  ■  Our  Village '  have  been  fanned  Uy  the  pum 
hrceiea  of  'sitiiny  llerkobirp,'  and  are  illimitable  as  ]<ictures  of  Knglish  mral  life  ; 
u»d  the  tiM  also  achieved  the  highest  walk  in  tragedy " 
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^YtsT  \  wonuui,**  pat  in  dttr  Mrs.  HoAtnd.  She  had  not  lorgireii  oar  gmt 
insgf:dizn — then  in  the:  zenith  of  hi^  popohuity — Ibr  his  imgallaiit  nsenre. 

I  c^rtAlDlj  wu  dluppointed.  when  a  ftoot  little  hdy,  tightened  np  in  »  fliavl, 
rolled  into  the  parlour  of  Newman  Street,  and  Urs.  Hofland  annonneed  her  u 
Mus  Mitford;  her  short  pettieoats  showing  wonderfoUy  siont  leather  hoots,  her 
f^Ljiwl  hundlefi  on,  and  a  little  black  eoal-senttle  honnet — ^when  honnets  were  expand- 
ing— added  to  the  effect  of  her  natural  ahortnesi  and  rotimditj ;  hat  her  mannv 
was  that  of  a  eordiai  eonntrv  gentlewoman;  the  pumuii  of  her  "fat**  little  handi 
^for  she  extended  both;  was  warm ;  her  eyes,  hoth  loft  and  bri^t,  looked  kindly 
and  frankly  into  mine ;  and  her  pretty,  rosy  month  dimpled  with  smiles  that  were 
ftlway»  sweet  and  friendly.  At  first  I  did  not  think  her  at  mil  "  gimnd  or  stilted,'* 
thoagb  she  declared  she  had  been  qoite  spoOt — qnite  mined  since  she  came  to 
Jj/tndon,  with  all  the  fine  compliments  she  had  received ;  bat  the  trial  was  yet  to 

come.     "  Soppofle — suppose  liimzi  should  be *'  and  she  shook  her  head.    Of 

courKe,  in  fall  chorus,  we  declared  that  impossible.  "  So !  she  woold  not  spend  an 
evening  with  us  until  after  the  first  night ;  if  the  play  went  ill,  or  even  coldly,  she 

would  run  away,  and  never  be  again  seen  or  heard  of;  if  it  succeeded "     She 

drew  ber  rotund  person  to  its  full  height,  and  endeavoured  to  stretch  her  neck,  and 
the  expression  of  ber  beaming  face  assumed  an  air  of  unmistakable  triumph.  She 
was  always  pleasant  to  look  at,  and  had  her  face  not  been  cast  in  so  broad — so 
''  outspread  ** — a  mould,  she  would  have  been  handsome ;  even  with  that  disadvantage, 
if  her  figure  had  been  tall  enough  to  carry  her  head  with  dignity,  she  would  have 
Wen  ho;  but  hhe  was  most  vexatiously  '* dumpy.*'  Miss  Landon  "hit  off"  her 
appearance  when  she  whispered,  the  first  time  she  saw  her  (and  it  was  at  onr 
bouse),  **  Saneho  Panza  in  petticoats !  "  but  when  Miss  Mitford  spoke,  the  awkward 
effect  vanished, — her  pleasant  voice,  her  beaming  eyes  and  smiles,  made  you  forget 
the  wide  expanse  of  fisice ;  and  the  roly-poly  figure,  when  seated,  did  not  appear 
really  short.* 

*  Th«  portrait  enffniveil  at  the  h«ad  of  th»  Memory  iji  from  a  painting  hy  her  friend  Haydon.  In  one  of  ber 
lettirm  U)  Mm.  Ifall  nhe  thiui  refem  to  it :  — **  X</ir  to  the  portrait :  (Hie  friend  of  mine  naed  to  oomnire  it  to  a  oook- 
rnaid  of  nzty,  who  had  wunhed  her  diiihen  and  mt  down  to  mend  her  stockingB ;  another  to  Sir  John  Falttalf  in  the 
illnffuiM^  of  ^i^  old  woman  of  Brentford ;  and  a  third  to  old  Bannister,  in  Moll  Flaggon.  I  have  not  myaelf  teen  it 
ninra;  it  "wnn  flniiihod,  Ynit  th<^re  muitt  have  b«>en  nomething  very  formidable  aboat  it  to  put  snch  companMns  into 
ytufpln**  htjtuU.  I  dare  war  that  an  engrraving  in  which  the  rize  would,  of  conm,  be  diminished. and  the  ooAoor  awaj, 
Wf/uld  Um!  a  great  part  of  the  odiounneM :  btit  I  mnjft  entreat  and  conjnre  that  the  dress  -eiipecially  the  head-drea 
may  l^e  amendffd,  and  the  whf>le  l>e  made  as  much  b'ke  a  lady  and  a  woman  as  the  resembbmoe  to  an  ngly  original 
will  pemiit."  Thin  pf  >rtrait  is  n^iw  in  the  poMCMiion  of  Mr.  Bennock,  and  jostifles  her  own  description  of  it :  bat  not- 
witlmtanding  its  "  lirradth,"  there  is  a  mrcetneM  ot  expression  that  removes  it  tar  away  from  anything  apprcisching 
1)i<'  (utmmou  or  tin;  ^iilgar.  There  were  many  other  remarks— complaints,  protests— concerning  the  portrait. 
Hiivdon  M-fmn  to  lutvf  Ufn  jmiiid  of  it,  and  ^ealouM  of  the  artist,  I^ucas,  who  painted  one  in  ojiposition  to  it — with 
wliirh  cv«;ryijorly  was  nmUiut,  Huydfiri  lf:nt  it  to  me  to  engrave,  and  I  published  it  to  accompany  a  brief  memoir  <^ 
h'TM'lf :  nhf  wrote  fm  thf;  »ir  Monthly  Mnqtuinr.  I  was  not  at  th'it  time  aware  of  the  bitterness  to  which  it  htd 
givf^i  rise,  lirenking  for  a  time  the  frieiidHhiii  that  hod  eziifted  between  the  author  and  the  artist.  It  was  certainly  a 
striking,  tliough  Iry  no  inranii  a  flattf.'ring,  lilceneMS. 

Ill  iinothfr  Iftter  to  Mrs.  Hull,  reverting  U)  the  snbject,  nhe  siyn, — *'  It  is  remarkable  that  the  only  real  likeneM 
of  IMC  wiiM  taken  three  monthii  agr>  by  an  itinerant  cheip  portrait  painter,  who  requested  mc  to  sit,  and  who  hai 
fiiili'd  with  cveryUidy  elne  (aliove  two  hundred}  in  the  neighlxiurhooa,  and  has  only  succeeded  in  one  portrait  of  me, 
nnot  Iter  which  lie  t/Kik  HuliNequently  being  as  unlike  as  possible.  I  have  no  doubt  that  an  engraving  from  Mr. 
I(tiyfion*N  picture  will  >¥•  Mntflr:iently  like,  provided  it  be  rc-dreH<ie<l.  and  made  as  pleasing  as  a  due  attention  to  the 
original.  U'ing  ugly,  will  iwimiit."  The  l^ist  portrait  painted  of  Mim  Mitford  wis  executed  a  £ew  years  before  ber 
(Iciith.  by  her  friend  John  LtioiM,  and  by  her  preM;ntod  to  Mr.  Jiinies  T.  Fields,  the  distinguished  publisher  of 
BoMt/in,  L'.H.A.  'iliis  ih  probibly  the  mott  favourable  of  all  the  portraits  of  her.  Age  and  infirmity  h%d  subdued 
ijie  vigour  and  diminiHhM  tlir>  rotundity  of  middle  life.  leaving  riehind  tlie  shadow  of  ber  former  sell^  batdtuac- 
titriNed  by  a  delicate  rcftnenient  of  cxprcsHion — even  beautiful  to  look  upon. 
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I  remeiaber  asking  ber  if  she  would  go  to  tbe  thentre  the  first  nigbt  of  lUinii, 
She  gave  a  dramatic  shudder,  and  answeriid,  "No:  the  strotigest  man  could  tiot 
bdu'  that."  She,  however,  had  a  room  somewhere  in  the  theatre,  or  very  near 
her  friends  ran  to  her  repeatedly  during  tlie  evening  to  tell  her  how  the  play 
it,  and  she  often  rejoiced  in  the  fact  that  Haydon,  the  painter,  was  the  first  to 
ii;  her  the  assurance  of  its  unmii;takable  success.  It  achieved  a  triumph,  and 
lerved  it. 

Mies  Mitford,  like  Mien  Landon,  was,  In  conversation,  fond  of  producing  startling 
effects  by  saying  something  extraordinary ;  hut  what  L.  E,  L.  would  cut  with  a 
diamontl,  Miss  Slitford  would  "  come  down  on  "  with  a  sledge-hammer.  I  remember 
lier  saying  out  boldly  that  "  the  last  century  had  given  birth  only  to  two  men — 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  and  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon  1 " 

She  kept  her  promise  to  us,  and  after  Uietisi's  triumph,  spent  an  evening  at  our 
lionae, — "  the  observed  of  all  observers."  She  did  not,  however,  appear  to  advantage 
that  evening:  her  manner  was  constrained,  and  even  houghty.  She  got  up  tragedy 
looks,  which  did  not  harmonise  with  her  naturally  playful  expression.  She  seated 
berseir  in  a  high  chair,  and  was  indignant  at  the  ofi'er  of  a  footstool,  thongb  her  feet 
barely  touched  the  ground ;  she  received  those  who  wished  to  be  introduced  to  her 
<ni  miiif ;  bat  such  was  bet  popularity  just  then,  that  all  were  gratified.  She  was 
most  onbecomingly  dressed  in  s  striped  satin  something,  neither  high  nor  low,  with 
■very  short  sleeves,  for  her  arms  were  white  and  finely  formed ;  she  wore  a  largo 
3'Qllnw  tnrban,  which  added  cousidembty  to  the  size  of  her  bead.  She  had  evidently 
Iwoght  tbe  hideous  thing  en  route,  and  put  it  on,  iu  the  carriage,  as  she  drove  to  our 
Itouse,  for  pinned  at  the  back  was  a  somewhat  large  card,  on  which  were  written,  in 
somewhat  large  letters,  these  astonnding  words,  "  Very  chaste — only  five  and  throe- 
^lence."  I  had  observed  several  of  our  party,  passing  behind  the  chair,  whispering 
and  tittering,  and  soon  ascertained  the  cause.  Under  pretence  of  settling  her  torbon, 
I  removed  the  obnoxious  notice;  and,  of  course,  she  never  knew  that  so  many  wags 
had  been  merry  at  ber  cost. 

I  valued  Miss  Mitford  &r  more  at  her  humble  dwelling,  Three- Mile  Cross,  than 
in  tbe  glare  of  London:  here  she  was  by  no  means  "at  home;  "  there  she  was 
entirely  so ;  and  though  our  visit  to  her  was  brief,  during  "  a  run  "  through  Berk- 
shire to  Bristol,  I  bad  opportunities  of  properly  estimating  ber  among  the  scenes  she 
has  made  famous.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  make  acijuaintanco  with  her  and  her  grey, 
hound  Mayflower,  the  familiar  friend  of  all  who  love  her  writings ;  to  walk  iu 
her  tiny  garden ;  and  to  stroll  through  the  green  lanes  she  has  lauded  so  often  and 
so  much. 

Bbe  was  a  very  Flora  among  her  flowers ;  she  really  loved  them,  and  enjoyed 
them  OH  flowers  are  not  always  enjoyed  ;  she  treated  them  with  a  loving  tenderness, 
not  becanse  they  were  tbe  "  new  kinds,"  but  because  they  were  old,  dear  friends. 
One  rose-tree  I  recall  now — a  standard,  quite  six  feet  high,  I  think — ^certainly  much 
taller  than  herself,  fur  she  stood  under  it. 

She  was  deeply  read  in  the  old  poets,  and  it  was  a  rich  treat  to  hear  ber  talk 
and  quote  from  them,  filling  her  small  sitting-room  with  their  richest  gems.     I  never 
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saw  her  after  she  left  Three-Mile  Cross ;  never  at  Swallowfield  (althongfa  I  did  Tint 
the  place  after  her  death),  where,  if  the  neighboariDg  cottagers  speak  tmtb,  she  iniut 
have  grown  strangely  eccentric.  They  say  she  would  not  leave  her  house  tnd 
garden  in  the  daytime,  hut  that  at  night  she  would  put  on  strong  boots,  and,  staff  in 
hand,  take  long  and  lonely  walks.  That  most  have  been  some  time  before  her  depar- 
ture from  earth,  for,  of  late,  her  unfailing  friend,  Mr.  Bennoch,  tells  ns  she  beeaoM 
ver}'  feeble  ;  indeed,  in  some  of  her  later  notes  to  me,  she  complained  of  ineretflng 
weakness. 

So  far  go  the  **  Memories  **  of  Mrs.  Hall. 

In  Miss  Mitford's  *'  Recollections  of  a  Literary  Life/*  a  work  in  three  Tolnmcf, 
singularly  deficient  of  interest,  and  almost  entirely  free  from  personal  rtrcolke- 
tions  of  any  kind,  she  speaks  of  her  grief  at  leaving  the  cottage  that  for  thirty 
years  had  been  her  shelter.  But  *'  in  truth."  she  adds,  '*  it  was  leaving  me:  '*  tlie 
foundations  were  dan:p  and  rotten,  the  rain  came  dripping  through  the  roof.  and.  in 
fact.  **  it  w.-is  cnimblini!  aV<out  us.'*  She  had  ''  associations  with  the  old  walls'*  thit 
endeared  them  to  her :  there  she  had  *'  toiled  and  striven."  and  tasted  deeply  of 
anxiety,  of  fear,  and  d  hope.  There,  in  that  poor  and  dull  home,  friends  many  and 
kind — ••  strauirers  also,  whose  mere  names  were  an  honour" — had  come  lo  tender  to 
her  their  bomace.  There  Haydon  had  "talked  Wtier  pictures  than  he  painted.'* 
Talfv^urd  had  to  iha;  home  •*  brouirtt  the  delishtful  caierv  of  his  riilliant  Touih;" 
Amelia  Oj>:e.  Jazie  ron<r.  ihe  iraiisliuor  Cary.  and  a  host  of  others,  had  leen  her 
^Ui>:* — in  ;ha;  ill-rimisht-i  pkrIo:ir.  a-d  iii  thai  naiuraL  yet  CLgraocd.  garden. 

I*  is  p'.tasar^;  *o  r^cAll  sC'iitc  of  them  »o  memoTy. 

She  iii  \.:\  c^  fir:  frr-si  TLree  M^le  Cross  :o  SwaIIow£eIi  was  tet  a  wilk; 
she  uvk  :1a «  >Aalk  c::e  a;:i:sr.:Ti  cvexiLt;.  ai:d  in  her  new  dvelii^  sLe  lived  tbenee- 
forwari  and  dii-i. 

She  *-aIls  Trri-t-Milc  iTr^-^ss  -ibe  i-rriilesi  :f  TTTares,"  ai3  her  cottare  "the 
sr^iC^'t"^^  J*^--  v'^v'S^ts:  ::  all  s^-r  caiii-s,"*  Hfrs  21.11SI  Lavr  l»ee*  liai  cc'r.iir.:ial  feaft. 
a  r.'cuxui  t.-.-.tj.  ::  lavt  :«etr.  s:   ttsdlj  skiisifc ;  ii^  Uie  Tllaije  is  cr.c  zf  the  least 

a:ira**i:Ai  i~  ':r:»ai  Lrrlazi,  an-i  :1c  :*::ii^r  rre  ::  iir  ItaLs:  7J"tirr  a^i  r:ct^re«« 

•  -  •        •  ft  • 

ila:  r:-::li  Vic  :V'-ri  fr;;n  l:zz.  :■  cirr.ji:'s  :■:  U:r  Ta-'I's  EjI. 

•*  S::r.i:y   lurksi-Tt        L-i.j    r^e    ?*tr    :.:■    -^f^'TffZy   p^atur    AiTaz^ATc   a  few 

Aca:r.  1  drfcw  :»l  ibi  ijeccrr  :,:  Krs,  rih". 

ScT.:?  \j::ii  ir^iz  ]Ct.r]r  ?,zf?S;ll  XLr-r-ri  Tikss^'i  avij  itml  fiariL.  TT»f^^  T'Trselves 
:r.  l^r  Vi.mj^j*:.;  :■;.;:::''.  --^zr.iT  JisrtsLz-t.     vi  niLix  a  Uii,*u*  \c  nsn  :■!»«  =irre  icr 
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cottage  at  Throe- Mile  Crou,  and  also  that  at  SwaUow6eld.  We  bneied  we  reinem- 
VetvA  tbe  rumla,  and  even  the  trees.  It  waa  a  day  brimfal  of  air  and  sunehine, — 
uo  dost,  110  rain, — every  bird  in  sung,  ovvry  leaf  at  matnrity,  every  etrvaulut 
mnsiral, — a  jewel  of  a  day  I  The  rougL-eoated  etnis  stood  b»ldly  and  bluntly  ool 
from  the  velvnt  bt^dgerowa ;  we  were  noaring  the  village :  there  were  the  Bigns  of 
tlie  over-mauy  puhlin-bouses,  BO  qaaint  and  nn-Londou-liku— ■' The  Four  Hone- 
libous,"  "The  Fm  and  Horn,"  "The  George  and  the  Drai^ou  :"  there  wore  children 
tlupiiing  their  bauds,  and  blooming  ■■  like  ruses  ;  "  tbe  jobbing  gardener  with  hia 
rake,  bis  garland  of  "  base,"  and  his  bundle  of  shrede — "  blue,  black,  and  red  \  "  the 
uiuaouhir  village  b  lank  smith ;  the  white-faced  shoemaker;  the  ragi^d,  roay,  aaucy 
bnye  ;  the  fair,  delicate,  lily -of- the- valley -like  maidens — desccndatita  of  those  who 
Were  boys  and  girla  when  "  Our  Village  "  waa  written.  We  arrived,  a(t*r  delieiona 
lai(«ringM,  at  the  i|nBtnt  village  "  Three-Uile  K,"  as  it  is  described  by  itself  on  a  wall 
to  the  right.  It  i»  a  lung,  luiui.  etraggling  bamlet  of  twenty  bouses  and  a  half — tha 
'■  half  "  Iwing  the  Bhoeiuaki-r's  nboi),  from  which,  in  Misa  Uitford's  time,  "  an  imrth- 
qoake  would  baldly  have  stirred  the  sonter,"  The  villago  shop  waa  thi-re,  still 
"  Bromley's  shop,"  just  as  it  was  in  her  day.  cxoejit  ihnt  the  maatcr  and  miatreu 
were  "  elderly,"  and  the  children  not  youug  ;  but  children  etill  flourished  round 
ihem,  keeping  the  picture  "  frcsb."  The  master  of  the  «bop,  a  handsome  old  man, 
waa  pleased  to  talk  of  Miss  Uitfurd  and  "  the  doctor."  and  of  her  good-nature  and 
her  oddities.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  that  was  her  bouse,  the  very  next  door  :  every  oni> 
called  it  fimall  and  ugly  and  inconvenient ;  bat  *hf  liked  it — she  made  herself  and 
everybody  cImi  happy  in  it.  Ue  did  nut  know  what  visitors  expected  tbe  house  lu 
be;  be  conld  reiwut  every  word  she  had  written  un't."  "A  cultago!  No;  a 
miniatare  house,  with  many  additions,  little  odds  und  ends  of  places,  pantries,  and 

^J»hat  not ;  a  little  bricked  court  Iwforo  tbe  nn«  half,  and  a  little  flower-yard  before 

^Hm  otheo' ;  the  walk  old  and  weather-slaiDed,  covered  with  hollyhocks,  rosea,  honey- 

^^BUm,  and  a  great  apricot- tree." 

^^^Ont  upon  Time!  The  hollyhocks,  the  honeysacklos,  the  roses,  evon  tbe  great 
B|irioot-tree,  were  dead  ur  goue ;  the  flowers,  her  dearly-loved  flowers,  had  all 
perished;  the  trim,  neat  garden  was  a  mass  of  tangled. weeds;  every  tree  in  the 
garden  gone,  except  the  old  bay  and  the  "  fairy  rose." 

The  bouse — a  body  without  a  soul — was  much  aa  abe  left  it,  "an  aaaemblage  of 
dowia,"  which  "  unr  landlord,"  she  said,  "  has  tbe  avsnrance  to  call  rooms."  ■'  That 
house,"  to  (]uotH  her  own  cheerful  words,  '*  was  built  on  purpuHC  to  Khow  in  what  an 
pxoeedingly  small  compass  comfort  may  be  pat^ked."  Then,  tuuaiillees  and  without 
fimitnrv,  it  was  damp  and  dreary ;  we  felt  the  impo«sihility  of  imparting  to  aach  n 
4wcllin|!  anytliing  api>roacbing  the  picturesque  uf  cottage  life,''  and  felt  far  more  than 
ever  tbe  moat  intense  admiration  and  respect  for  tbe  welt-boni  aud  once  wealthy  lady 
who  brought  within  those  "  old  and  weather-stained  walls  "  an  atmosphere  of  happineaa 
— ma  «|^r«eiatio&  of  all  that  i*  true  and  beautiful  in  nature.     Who  ever  henrd  her 
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Three- SlUe  Cross.  The  a^ed  trw  h»A  been  tmnsplMite'l,  iui4  suporinr  u  this  eotta^ 
is  in  extent,  in  beaatv.  in  comfort,  in  the  ri<?Lineafi  uf  its  dose  scenery, 'Wo  beliew 
the  rixitB  nevtir  etnick  far  b«!ow  the  rarfiico ;  the  "  dear  father  '*  never  ent  and«r 
that  tnontel -shelf,  "  pretty  May  "  never  stretched  before  that  fire.  Tu  the  old,  Ibesa 
delicious  home- memories  are  more  "  lifo  "  than  the  actual  life  in  whieti  others  exiat : 
Iha  oye  may  he  doaed  and  the  lip  silent,  but  the  fuut,  the  fisx  is  with  the  old,  ever 
frrab  Uid  young  as  a  blind  man's  bride. 


It  is  gratifj'ing  to  know  that  when  life  was  drawing  towards  a  close,  the  world 
WM  "  shot  oat "  from  her  honrt,  except  when  it  opened  to  beloved  friends,  and  to 
liM  high  and  holy  hope  thut  is  ever  the  eooifert  and  the  consolation  nf  the  Cliristian. 
Bho  was  not  withont  suffering — much  saffering,  indeed — but  her  nuud  u-as  eloarand 
fresh  and  'j-iHtig  to  the  lost. 

There  has  been  time,  nince  her  death,  to  place  her  !n  the  position  she  will  ooenpy 
in  Rritiah  literatare  :  it  is  a  high  nnc,  thongh  not  of  the  highest ;  her  wurlu  have 
gone  out  of  public  favour ;  her  novel  was  never  worth  ranch  ;  her  tragedies  wore 
bat  »e«ond  rale  at  best,  and  took  no  hold  of  the  stage  ;  her  fame  rests — munty,  if 
Bol  «xeIustvoly — im  her  sbelches  of  village  character,  incident,  and  scenery  ;  and 

a  will  delight  readers  no  long  as  Nature  con  charm. 
a  the  7th  of  January,  1855,  she  thus  wrote — «lmost  her  Ust  letter  : — 

&  rrovidfflce  lo  pirarrve  to  d«  my  calmneo  of  mind,  clmmnM  nf  intoUcct,  imA 
y  po*ia  ol  nxlitig  by  dnj-  and  bj  night ;  aiiil.  irhich  ia  aliU  niura,  tiiy  luvu  al  yxxxy  uid 
t,  xaj  cbwifulncH.  irid  my  enjoyment  uf  little  thiogi." 

B  iIoepB  in  one  of  the  prettiest  of  old  village  churchyards,  where  the  lads  and 
,  every  Sabbath-day,  beude  her  grave— fit  resting-place  of  one  who 
B]iietnriDg 

*n*  honUt  lon<uid>lniiil>)oTs" 

jrlrias  and  Corydons  that  still  gather  round  an  English  homestead. 

memory,  because  happy  was  tbe  life,  kindly  the  nature,  and 

I  the  heart,  of  Mary  Itussoll  Mitford.     She  had  her  trials,  and  she  bore  them 

;  Irurting  and  fnithful,  and  ever  true  to  the  Xaiurt  tlic  loved;  sending  forth 

r  poor  cotta^'o  at  Three-Mile  Cro»s~from  its  leaden  casement  and  umtow 

—floods  of  light  and  snuKhine  that  have  cheered  and  brightened  the  uttermost 

if  varlli. 


HAVE  reserved  for  one  of  the  latest  of  my  "  Memories  "  that  which 
18  among  the  very  onrlieBt  of  them — a  Memory  of  Ugo  Poecolo. 

In  the  year  1828,  when  I  waB  striving  to  make  my  way  in  London, 
much  after  the  manner  I  have  ilescribed  when  writing  of  George 
Crabbe  and  Gerald  Griffin — sternly  resolved  to  maintain  the  only 
"  properly  "  I  inherited— the  name  and  rank  of  a  gentleman ;  eijually 
determined  to  achieve  independence,  and,  if  poesible,  distinction,  by 
my  own  unaided  efforts,  and 

"noTCTsnuBhad 
Bttt  mr  pjod  tcpirite," 

it  was  intimated  to  me  that  I  could,  if  I  liked,  become  the  secretary  of 
the  Italian  poet,  Ugo  Foscolo,  who  stood  in  need  of  such  assistance  as  I  might 
render  him.  I  accepted  the  "  appointment  " — if  so  it  may  be  called,  which  implied 
little  work  and  no  pay ;  for  so  it  was,  during  the  six  or  eight  months  I  was 
associated  with  him.  He  had  himself  nothing  to  do;  and  my  services  congistcd 
principally  in  making  copies  of  letters,  and  transcribing  and  converting  into  "  better 
English  "  Bomeartiales  he  was  engaged  in  writing,  with  a  view  to  pahlication  in  the 
QuarlMij  Heview  and  the  New  MnntJJy  Magazine. 

His  manuscripts  were  partly  in  English,  partly  in  French,  and  partly  In  Italian. 
His  caligraphy  was  of  the  worst  possible  order,  and  it  was  no  easy  task  to  bring 
them  together,  so  as  to  make  them  readable  by  the  printer,  and  available  for  the 
publisher. 

His  residence  was  at  South  Bank,  Regent's  Park.  The  district  north  of  St. 
John's  Wood  was  not  then  the  huge  "  "i^y  "  it  is  now  ;  it  was  quite  in  the  country, 
and  there  were  rural  wolki;  in  all  directions  aboat  the  locality. 

The  cottage  in  which  roseola  placed  me  was  that  in  which  be  had  resided  beforo 
he  built  "  Digfimma  Cottage  "* — a  small  semi-detached  cottage  a  few  doors  off. 

Digamma  Cottage  was  not  at  that  time  quite  finished  ;  the  furniture  was  not  all 
"in;"  the  garden,  that  sloped  down  to  the  canal,  was  not  entirely  planted  ; 
much  of  the  arrangement  of  taste  was  there,  with  many  of  the  appliances  of  wealth. 
It  was  a  costly  erection,  and  expensive  was  all  its  garniture.  Everj-thing,  howuvtr. 
was  done  upon  credit.     When  Foscolo  began  to  build,  I  understood  he  bad  not  i 
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fanndred  poDnds  of  his  own ;  and  he  conld  not  have  had  much  more  at  any  tlmo 
duHag  kU  occnpiiDcy.  The  inevitable  consecjnence  was  that  in  due  lime  bitla  wete 
delivered  ;  there  were  no  means  to  m«et  tbem ;  and  aithongh  a  coarse  of  lecturM 
that  were  productive,  and  a  private  subscription  among  his  frlcudB,  staved  off  fur  a 
time'  his  embarruesmeiits,  and  enabled  him  to  meet  the  more  pressing  claiiua,  be  soon 
became  involved  in  difficulties  from  which  extrication  was  impossible. 

^liile  h«  was  in  that  stale  I  found  him. 

It  is  a  long,  long  vista  throagh  which  I  look  back — more  than  half  a  eentary,  I 
do  so  with  earnest  thankfulness  to  God,  who  preserved  mo  from  the  imminent  peril  to 
which  1  was  ciposcd  at  my  entranee  into  life.  1  feel  a  shudder  now  ;  fur  I  see  the 
death-pit  at  the  threshold,  as  the  door  opens  to  give  me  entrance  I  It  was  a  most 
unhealthy  utioospbere  to  which  I  was  subjected.  Foscolo  made  no  secret  of  being 
an  infidel.  He  had  no  principle  to  guide  him  that  might  have  worked  in  the  atead 
of  religions  sentiiueut.  Ho  coveted  and  enjoyed  the  luxuriea  of  an  Epicurean  ;  and 
his  household  consisted  of  five  female  servants — two  of  whom  were  sisten — one  of 
them  being  his  housekeeper ;  and  all  of  them  were  handsome.  My  peril  was 
augmvnted  by  the  fact  that  I  hud  intense  admiration  for  his  genius,  and  was 
entbusiasticany  devoted  to  him— bo  devoted  that  I  think  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  me  to  have  refused  to  do  any  work  of  any  kind  he  had  summoned 
me  to  do. 

Providence  at  that  pcrttons  moment  led  me  to  know  her  who,  a  year  afterwards, 
became  my  wife — and  I  was  saved  ! 

Onr  evenings  were  generally  spent  in  plapng  chess,  bnt  I  soon  found  it  was  a 
dangerous  giimo ;  if  he  were  beaten  he  would  throw  the  men  about,  and  sometimes 
tear  his  lung  straggling  hair,  so  us  to  leave  much  of  it  in  his  hands  ;  and  I  was  glad 
to  retire  to  my  lonely  home,  occnsionally  to  be  sent  for,  and  asked  to  Bceept  au 
spolugy — which,  of  course,  I  always  did. 

At  least  once  a  week  he  succeeded  in  persauding  me  that  he  intended  to  commit 
anicide  before  the  morning.  On  one  occasion,  1  rememlicr,  I  paced  up  and  down 
the  mad  all  night,  fully  convinced  that  I  should  be  called  iu  lu  see  him  dead ;  ho 
had  ahowu  me  a  smalt  dagger,  which  he  kept  at  his  bedside,  aud  bad  told  ma  he 
meant  to  kill  himself  with  that,  when  midnight  had  passed.  I  ran  iilf  as  East  as  I 
could  to  communicate  tbo  appalling  fact  to  Juha  Cam  Uobhuuse,  one  of  his  friends. 
I  distoibud  hiiu  from  a  party  to  entreat  his  intarforence,  and  was  horrified  when  he 
patted  me  on  the  shoulder  and  said,  '*  My  yuuii|;  friend,  when  you  know  Foscolo  as 
well  as  1  do,  you  will  have  as  little  faith  in  liim  as  I  have."  I  returned  to  keep 
watch  beside  his  door,  aud  when  the  house  wns  nstir,  I  entered — to  hoar  the  poet 
•boating  for  his  breakfast  I     He  greeted  mo  wilhuul  a  thought  to  my  agony  of  the 

t.  Oradnally  the  mist  iu  which  he  had  enveloped  me  was  dispelled.  1  left  his 
bonrhood.  aud  >aw  no  mure  of  tliu  man  of  vbhI  tutelli^ctual  power,  whoso  lif» 
I  waste — if  considnrud  with  referuuuu  to  nliat  he  might  have  been  and  might 
don*, 
e  lacked  the  rectitude  without  which,  after  all,  enduring  fitme  is  obtained  but 
N  Of  aU  tbo  prodoctioas  of  his  pen,  the  "  Letters  di  Jacobo  Ortis  "  is  thw 
a  o  2 
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only  one  known  to  this  generation,  and  that  is  nearly  forgotten  except  in  Italy  * 
He  holds  rank,  however,  among  the  foremost  of  its  poets  ;  and  Garibaldi  is  not  the 
only  one  of  his  countrymen  who  has  laid  immorieU  in  profound  homage  on  his  grave 
in  Uie  churchyard  at  Chiswick. 

He  was  born  in  1776,  on  board  a  frigate  of  the  Venetian  Republic,  near  Zante, 
the  island  of  which  his  father  was  proveditore,  or  governor,  and  was  educated  at 
Padua.  In  1797,  a  tragedy  by  him,  Tieste,  was  performed  at  the  theatre  of  St. 
Angelo,  from  which  Alfieri,  then  living,  augured  his  after  fame.  In  that  year  Buona- 
parte delivered  up  Venice  to  Austria ;  and  Foscolo,  in  disgust,  entered  the  Italian 
army — not  for  any  long  time,  however.  He  was  a  wanderer  in  many  states,  pub- 
lishing here  and  there  ;  and  in  1816  came  to  England,  where  he  was  received  with 
open  arms,  as  an  exiled  patriot  (which  he  undoubtedly  was),  by  the  Liberals  of  the 
time,  Brougham,  Mackintosh,  Lansdowne,  Russell,  Hallam,  Hobhonse,  and  others, 
whom  he  eoon  '*  wore  out ;  '*  li>ing  much  as  I  have  described  until  1827,  when  he 

died on  the  10th  of  December  of  that  year — at  Hammersmith,  and  was  buried  in 

the  churchyard  at  Chiswick.     A  headstone  there  records  his  name. 

It  is  certain  that  he  fully  valued  the  house  he  had  built  and  adorned ;  elegancies 
were  to  him  luxuries ;  he  was  no  epicure  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term ;  of  wme 
he  partook  sparingly ;  but  his  rooms  were  crowded  with  refinements  of  art,  and  in 
every  corner  or  convenient  space  there  was  the  copy  of  an  antique  statue  :  his  house 
was,  indeed,  his  palace.  He  wrote  in  one  of  the  very  few  letters  of  which  I  preserved 
copies,  **  I  can  easily  undergo  all  privations ;  but  my  dwelling  is  always  my  work- 
shop, and  often  my  prison,  and  ought  not  to  distress  me  with  the  appearance  of 
miser}',  and  I  confess,  in  this  respect,  I  cannot  be  acquitted  of  extravagance." 

In  another  letter,  writing  of  the  costliness  of  his  furniture,  he  said,  *'  They 

encompass  me  with  an  air  of  respectability,  and  they  give  me  the  illusion  of  not 

having  fallen  into  the  lowest  circumstances.     I  must  also  declare  that  I  will  die  like 

a  gentleman,  on  a  clean  bed,  surrounded  by  the  Venuses,  Apollos,  and  the  Graces, 

and  the  busts  of  great  men  ;  nay,  even  among  flowers,  and,  if  possible,  while  music 

is  breathing  around  me.     Far  from  courting  the  sympathy  of  posterity,  I  will  never 

give  mankind  the  gratification  of  ejaculating  preposterous  sighs  because  I  died  in  a 

hospi  tal  like  Camoens,  or  like  Tasso ;  and  since  I  must  be  buried  in  your  country, 

I  am  happy  in  having  got,  for  the  remainder  of  my  life,  a  cottage,  independent  of 

neighbours,  surrounded   by  flowering  shrubs ;  and  when  I  can  freely  dispose  of  a 

hundred  pounds,  I  will  build  a  small  dwelling  to  receive  my  corpse  also,  under  a 

beautiful  Oriental  plane-tree,  which  I  mean  to  plant  next  November,!  and  cultivate 

(-('/(  timore  to  the  last  year  of  my  existence.     So  far  I  am,  indeed*,  an  epicure  ;  but  io 

all  other  things  I  am  the  most  moderate  of  men.     I  might  vie  with  Pythagoras  for 

sobriety,  and  even  with  great  Scipio  for  continence." ^ 

•  The  "  Lpttrie  di  Jacobin  Ortis  "  U  a  wild  tale  of  paftckm.  after  tlie  maimer  of  •*The  Sonown  of  Wcrter." 
-*  Th.tt  tnv  Ik*  did  ;ictiLiillT  pLint.    It  w^  lluansiuL^  a  few  yean  ago,  when  the  artiai,  EL.  J.  Laae,  lived  in 
Di(r-i:inui  <\>tti4»:x'. 

:  M^iuy  yvaiy  Aj^t  in  the  yt -u-  l^XX  I  Wlieve  .  I  quoted  theie  puwigea  in  a  coaunnnication  I  gare  to  3£r. 
rhirU>Ti  M:icttrlaiit*.  which  he  i>r;utod  in  his  '"Kt*uLu:ce  of  Uistorr,  iLilj-. '  I  have  been  unable  to  pnocore  the 
Tulume.  which  1  much  r^^nvt,  aa  there  w.  ■  in  it  other  matter  I  eannot  now  reeall  to  maaarj. 
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Ah  !  bis  oxpectations  were  delusions  ;  his  lopes  were  dreams.  Witliin  &  year 
or  BO  after  his  calculations  to  die  among  the  'h Ian ilishm cots  of  life,  he  was  hiding 
from  a  "  baiUiT  hunt ;  "  all  hia  household  gods  had  been  seized,  sold,  and  scattered  ; 
he  had  a  poor  shelter  tu  an  obscare  lodging  at  Hammeremitb,  eodaring  penarj,  and 
barely  escaping  obloquy ;  aod  one  of  his  creditors  obtained  possession  of  the 
"  dwelling,"  and  the  "  plane-tree  "  that  was  to  shadow  his  body  when  dead.  He 
waa  not  ijuito  deserted  by  his  "  friends  ;  "  they  relieved  him  trom  abstilute  want — 
that  was  oil ;  they  buried — at  the  comparatively  early  ago  of  fifty,  him  who,  be 
Ills  faults  what  they  may,  will  be  claused  high  among  the  Foots  cif  Italy  nud  of  the 
World. 

I  ^I^Cllll  him  now  as,  with  a  vehemence  almost  superhuman,  he  dunouncod  the 
Corsican,  qnotbg  the  breve  and  terribly  bitter  words  be  used  when  face  to  face  with 
the  conqaeror  of  Italy — almost  of  the  world.  I  wish  I  could  reooUuct  tbein,  for 
they  were  grand.     No  doubt  they  may  bo  found  somewhere. 

Hy  recollection  of  him  is  very  vivid.  Ho  was  somewhat  above  the  middle  BJKe, 
thin,  almost  attenuated,  but  wiry,  active,  and  exceedingly  energetic,  apparently 
onable  to  control  a  natnrally  irritable  temper  by  any  influence  of  reason.  His  head 
was  one  of  the  finest,  in  the  intellectual  organs,  I  have  ever  seen  ;  a  forehead  as 
broad  and  massive  as  that  of  Michael  Angelo,  whom,  indeed,  he  somewhat  resembled, 
even  to  a  slightly -de  pressed  nose  ;  his  eyes  were  grey,  deop-sot,  and  quick  ;  shaggy 
cycbrowB  overhung  them ;  he  wore  a  beard ;  his  mouth  was  largo  and  sensual,  end 
itn  expression  was  not  concealed  by  a  moustache  ;  his  light  liuir  was  thin  and  long 
(it  mnst  have  been  originally  red) ;  he  was  continuslly  tearing  it  when  under  the 
(ffieets  of  any  sudden  excitement.    In  one  of  bis  souucls  ho  thus  pictured  himself; — 

*"  Jl  fURmnd  t«n.  intent  and  drrp'^'ak  rynt 
Thin  lair,  lun  ohBcka.  ud  mLiid  anil  upMl  InU ; 
Tb*  proud,  quiidt  Up  who*  teVtm  ma^Omtxim; 
Bail  bead  ud  *«ll  Bmnad  »ak ;  bnsil  ron^  mu  oeU  i 
LintaxnlleDrnpoeed;  oniplt  in  A«k,  ni  ttminti 
Swin  or  to  mon,  act,  tfaiok.  w  Uko^I  toML" 

Be  hail  all  the  outer  characteristics  usually  asiiociated  with  ideas  of  lofty  genius, 
but  a  mind  ill  regulated,  and  not  directed  by  any  thoaght  or  care  to  the  exigencies  or 
the  duties  of  life — of  life  here  as  a  prepuretion  for  life  hereafter  ;  in  that,  indeed, 
must  unhappily,  be  did  not  believe ;  he  had  no  superin tending,  or  dirooting,  or 
influencing  Faith  of  tuiy  kmd  ;  and  the  Toaohers  of  all  Faiths  wore  to  lum  abomi- 
iMtiona. 
'  Bis  coontryman  and  friond.  Count  Pecchio,  said  that  on  his  death-bed  he  "  spoke 
c  great  mystery  of  tbo  soul : "  may  we  not  hope  that  as  the  shadow  drew  near, 
1  he  know  that  the  "  great  mystery  "  would  soon  be  mado  clvar,  there  broke  in 
I  him  a  light  he  had  so  long  wilfully  shut  out,  and  thut  a  n-pcntant  prayer 
ided  to  the  Bedeemer  he  had  all  his  life  denied  ;  that, 
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lO^BLES  DICKERS  ww  bofn  Kt  Fortamoath  on  the  7tk  of 
FcLirnvv.  I'm.  mnd  dud  niddenly,  at  0«d'i  Hill,  on  the 
■Ml  )I  .rone.  1^70. 

niiikE  3  foil,  brillituit.  nsefnl  life  it  was — tbat  which 
'.'miareu  no  loniEer  here — on  etrth — than  fifty -eight  years  1 
WliKt  A  protli^ODB  beq^aest  he  has  left ;  what  a  munificent 
sA,  aui  'o  hia  conntiy  alone,  but  to  all  tbe  peoples  of  the 
'vuriu.  '*  •Tiyki"g  mankinil  his  debtor  to  the  end  of  time ! " 
I  havu  iipplind  these  words  to  other  great  beneEactore  of 
,  pw:u  .  -.0  3un«  with  ^reaur  force  or  tmth  than  to  this  great  msBter 
^uitw  -'1  'jiti  aeafts  iind  minds  of  miUions. 
Sv    L  .»  :iow.  iati  m  it  will  be  lot  ever  I 

Uy  ^tiiiuory  ji  Charles  Dickuns  may  be  compressed  into  brief  space ; 
i»9  'ovuivtfu  »  hundred  bibates.  more  eloqaent,  more  emphatic,  and 
«  •vwnriui  than  iiny  I  might  write ;  and  if  I  eoold  devote  safficient 
•uojvvi,  I  ^uuiii  liU  it  by  extracting  passages,  in  memoriam,  from  the 
A^a  .<>  JLi  cuuumpuisries  npon  his  gnve.     And  that  grave  is  in  West- 


'■  ;«•'»  re  tbi'O  JwdinC*  *1 


JM  '.4th  iay  of  June,  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord  eighteen  hondred  and 
.uuuu^  :ilusuioas  oompeen — those  who  have  been  bmoos  in 
lu  jHVe  jotaiued  holier  renown  in  the  Tictories  of  peace. 
6  uui  ike  tbat  oi  i.'a:iipbeil.  or,  later,  that  of  Maeaalfty ;  no  crowd 
th  :ii>ii  tile  -.Mvumen;  <ia  that  ^oomy  day  ;  bnt  there  were  millions 
«  -  j^tiii  Jut  '  -It  >-'n«  of  tbe  brightest  lights  of  the  age ;  and  if 
1.11  •iiv'i'.v.  UN  av't  ;nTa^.  the  Abbey  could  not  have  contained 
iu<><.£>  '«ao  -«vu^<L  ^Tw  KCMii  among  its  venerable  and  time- 


titjM.u?«  A^r  »  jAj  li  jtiKvr — the  eonEcioosness  that  a  debt  has 
.  ^  -■»»^,  a^i  .'n>  wJiia^>,  bai  gladly,  by,  it  may  be,  the  half 
,^-  u«  u  ;:n«<i;u:^  jct-.t  wSl*  fuicy  that  snch  coDScionsness  can 
d-  !>.  "hi-g"-  ^*Q  Vr-.v^  :  the  "dood  of  witnesses  "  by  which 
^    <u*k  :m»u>}   -'f  ^Bt— nir  guod  or  for  evil— long  after  "  this 
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enrraptiaa   shall   have   pat   on    inoorrnption,   and  this  morUl    Bbsll  have   pat   oo 
UDmartality." 

And  flo  the  body  of  Charles  Dickens  was  placed  in  WeBtminater  Abbey,  among 
th«  illiiHtrious  dead.  E«  bad  not  only  not  sought  thitt "  hotionr,"  but  indirectly  pro- 
tcHt«d  agaiDEt  it,  for  these  words  were  in  his  last  Will  and  Tuslaiuent : — 


"I  01 


tentntioos.  KoA  vtiiollr  privata 


fiiDrrnl  wpu'  no  imrr.  clonk,  liUck  bow,  lon^  hsthand,  or  uUiar  tach  rwrolting  aliMiTilil)-.  I  dinot 
that  my  rmtDO  lie  itiscrilied  in  plaiii  Erglihh  lettara  on  my  (omb.  without  the  kddiUon  of  *  Mr.'  or 
■  Eiquiiv.'      I  cnnjure  my  friends  on  do  account  to   maka  mo  tbo  lubjoct  of  any  nonuiiiatiti 

meiooriiU,  or  tealimonial  •hatever." 

It  was  a  good  example  ho  thas  set  to  society.  May  it  be  followed  aniversaUy,  no 
that  ibe  loathsome  display  of  "  trappings  "  at  a  funeral  may  be  considered  not  com- 
pliroeiits,  but  insnlts,  to  brother  or  sister  "  removed,"     He  wrote  further^ 

"  I  r«t  my  olums  to  the  nrmeir.brance  of  my  country  upon  my  publiihed  woiki,  and  to  tli« 
nmembreQce  of  my  &ieiidii  upon  tlieir  eiperiuiice  of  me.*' 

Ho  might,  as  ht;  did,  safely  confide  in  botb ;  yet  it  was  well  done  to  show  the 
world  that  his  "  friends  "  and  his  "  country  "  estimated  him  more  highly  than  he 
did  himself;  that  the  loftiest  reward  they  could  bestow  upon  him  was  accorded 
aft«r  his  dt^ath  ;  and  I  cunnot  doubt  thut  his  spirit  was  comforted  by  such  aeknow- 
IftdgmeDt  of  tba  good  he  had  dono — the  blesaingB  hia  works  had  oonferred  upon 

f 

^^H^  u«  poor  reasoners  eonoerning  "the  hereafter"  who  reject  the  belief  that 
^H^puesB  as  well  as  remorse  is  the  inheritance  of  those  whose  works  do  follow  them 
^^mAu  they  leave  earth. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  prayer  of  the  Cbnrch  liturgy  to  he  delivered 
from  "  sadden  death  "  is  a  wise  prayer ;  but,  at  all  events,  Dickens  had  his  warn- 
ings ;  he  had  been  prepared  fur  the  change  that  he  knew  might  at  any  hour  com*. 
He  was  ready — we  may  firmly  believe.  The  words  that  have  been  uttered  over  hia 
gnvfl  havo  never  beeu  applied  with  more  solemn  truth.  Happy  and  to  he  euvied 
m%  Ihoy  who,  when  they  "  rest  from  Uboor,"  e«lor  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord,  and 
ive  the  greeting,  '■  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant  1  " 
^fio  died  in  harness — when  his  fame  was  at  its  xenith— before  ago  had  woalcened 
;  Mid  the  "  sudden  death  "  may  have  been  a  merciful  reward.  No  doubt  b« 
im  to  long  and  hard  head-work — aoolhcr  proof  that 

-TI*  Ijniln  n'mmmfht 
Fl*T*  OB  ilKli;  ud  li  fuuaunicd  br  Umutftit." 

a  pielnre  the  two  years  and  two  months  of  the  deathbed  of  Thomas  Moore 
1  gODo,  or  but  glimmering  now  and  then,  in  half  cousciousues»,  when  bci 


'^.:    ;s    ui.i  jne  Robert  Soathey  crawluQg  aloug  his 

.'.r  i::>.:::cr.  in  vain  search  for  some  long- familiar 

.>    ..L    7Tvs$^  his  thin  and  shaking  hand  to  his 

:■  :,:  -      There  art  then  gone  ?  " 

.  ..-u.:.  icrscnr  was  not  that  of  Charles  Dickens. 

-    ^    :    --.     viir  l^iti.  when  no  "shadow  before"  had 

•^    i.Lrr  -vu»  A  Parliamentary  reporter  in  con- 

V.     ^     .  ■  -:•:«:'*:  r  TTth  Tiiiirh  I  was  also  connected.    It 

r     i„ii:  'zjui  A  oentoiy  ago — since  I  first  saw 

^    :  .   .«:to:r  Ji  the  by-ways  of  the  metropolis — 

-. -i.  ,.-.   i  >iL.y  jve  out.     From  his  boyhood  he 

•  -_-      .    .^v     ;  \L,jr:iitTi   years  it  was  his  happy  lot 

-^.    -.-»:  >:Trorted  his  home.     On  both 

■  ._■- —  -..^ — ii:e  toil  of  the  better  classes, 

-  ,  ■-  .:;      izd  if.  until  an  after  period,  he 

-.    .  .   -^     -v-^-.  j;ir.r.ot.  to  some  extent,  give 

•:>    -         •-:    '«~.j'  iz-r-.r  :r.e  who  thought  so  much 

-       -.  _>  -rriitr; ?:::«?»  were  bv  no  means 

m 

>-!:*.- L7  .:  I:d  not  end  there. 

-    -1'       --.-^z.-.    z  Pcr^b'.y  Street,  we  were 

?      -.         -     ...  -       '^"-a:  i  r-ll  lire  ii  has  been  frozn 

.-    --     -      "s  ^.    <ur:-t<ii  ly  the  humour  and 

"i^-     :'  . i-r.-i  leraliiiii:  a  huEiired 

^^  -  -a-  .  'vr'c — c'-rry  OLt-  v'f  wLom  wis 

>.>.  .  .-.     .  .     .    ^j..i  Tiu.  '-Ijac  iLit  have  imn-or- 

V    •   '»  -    "  *  ~=  ^e>^-■n^'^^.^c  of -TcIu::* 

«  -  .  ■ 

«  «        ■  «       « 

.-^.-.^i    -1  VL;:i  i-Ii-  :•»'.  LJ 

•    .     :.        ....1.  .^  '..i.ra:  *«:  Uit  hiLZ  »«: 

r 

■-■   •    .    ..: ,    .*\-*  •  -  t-jl;.- .  ii    Uitu:  iiiU..- 
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teetnal  enjoTineDts,  bnt  was  ever  the  firm  yet  |;enial  ddvocate  of  Hnmftnity.  Uis 
eyrapntliics  w^re  mninly,  bat  by  do  means  exclusively,  ivith  Ibe  bambler  clasBim ;  be 
i*»a  ever  on  the  side  of  all  who  suffered  wrong — ever  the  enemy  of  those  by  whom  it 
nas  inflieted.  His  sfttire — and  he  was  oft«n  a  keen  satirist — was  never  personal, 
cither  as  regarded  hitnsetf  or  the  vices  and  follies  he  assailed  :  of  him  may  be  truly 
suid  what  Ibe  poet  said  of  Sheridan^in  "  the  combat "  his  wU 


And  it  is  no  exaj^genttion  to  apply  to  Charles  Dickens  the  line  that  was  apptiod  to 
William  Shakspeare — 


A  sermon— we  may  call  it  a  "  funeral  sermon  *' — was  preaohed  by  the  Dean  of 
Wi-stmiiister,  in  Wostmiaeter  Abbey,  on  SunJiiy.  June  the  19th,  1870.  It  was  a 
toat-biiig,  bt'untiful,  and  very  eloquent  discnarse.  In  the  conrso  of  it  he  did  not 
heeitatc  to  record  his  opinion  as  to  the  volne  of  "  teaching  by  fietion,"  in  allusion  to 
parables,  which  he  in  a  manner  ctasst;d  auder  that  head — the  Bible  eanctioning  Uiat 
mode  of  instruction,  as  in  a  special  sense  God's  gift  to  our  own  age. 


"  this  gift  t 
Nth* 
it  pn«cher  oi 


■  (bmu.  the  divine  fljunaof  pootr}'. 


them  ftill ;  but  n'l  b^  hu  durelupoil  lilra  thi* 
tko  ([ill  of  Bpeaking  In  p»nibl«,  of  teaebin^  hy  fiction."  "  Poetry,"  Ym  continued.  "  miiy  kindlp  a 
l<'(Unr  &re,  tbe  diuna  nuv  rivet  the  Attention  more  dmly,  Mirccc  mny  open  >  widor  horiron.  uid 
[ibiliMophy  nuj  touch  a  deeper  ipring,  but  no  wotIeb  are  so  paictrating  or  to  perauwdTo,  enter  h 
nuio)'  huuaee,  or  «llract  m  many  readan,  a*  Iho  romanee  or  novel  of  modern  tlmea."  "  And  in 
iilion  a*  the  go-A  novel  is  the  beat,  to  ii  Ih<!  bod  novo!  the  •font  of  inatiucton :  but  the  «i>tk 
•  aiicceeaful  noveliol.  if  par*  in  atylc.  elevalio:;  in  thought,  and  true  in  its  aentimant,  ia  tha 
nt  M?iiainjpi  Ul  Uw  Chriatian  htone,  wbich  tb«  bad  writer  would  dubaae  and  detilo." 


■gr 


The  Ilmn  in  tbe  pulpit  reviewed  tbe  works  of  the  author :  those  portions,  at 
least,  which  supplied  evidence  of  his  large  bnmanity,  his  advocacy  of  the  poor,  the 
KufTeriuK,  and  the  desolate — tbe  dnty  of  sympathy,  unselfish  kindnees,  kindly  patienoe, 
and  tender  tboughtfulness ;  and  be  cosclnded  by  quoting  a  passage  from  his  Will. 
That  pasaagf,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  may  be  more  productive  of  good  to 
mankind  than  all  the  books  he  wrote,  rare  helpers  though  they  be  ia  promoting  Iha 
cause  of  God  and  man.     The  passage  is  this  : — 


1   ooMinT   in   BouL  to   thk    mkkct 

I    OUHiaT,    AND    1    EXUOST    MY    ItVJM 

\  nucntNo  or  thk  new  testament 

r    COKSTBUCTIDH    OF 


,  THBouoH  otm  Loan  and  aivioini 

TO    THV    TO    GCUia    TUMISKLVKII    UT 

ITS  B&o.u)  SFiuT,  knu  TO  rvt  so  r*iTn 

LETT  KB." 


I  thia  ag<t,  when  literature — the  liloraturo  of  fietion,  more  cspooially—is  so 
«nUy  tainted  with  scepticism,  and  writers  abound  who  strive  to  sneer  down  the 
1  of  a  Cbristiiin  as  tbe  rejected  of  intellectual  women  and  men— it  is  a  great 
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blessing  to  know  that  among  its  upholders  and  advocates  is  Charles  Dickens ;  and 
that  when  we  read  his  books  we  may  remember  they  were  written  by  aid  and 
guidance  of  that  ever- shining  Light. 

The  Life  of  Charles  Dickens  by  John  Forster  is  well  known — <<  better  known 
than  respected  ;  "  his  memory  received  tarnish  rather  than  glory  from  the  efforts  of 
his  friend.  It  is  matter  of  regret  and  not  for  gratification  that  the  task  of  writing 
the  life  of  Charles  Dickens  was  confided  to  John  Forster.  It  has  yet  to  be  written  : 
by  some  one  who  can  comprehend  the  character  of  the  man  as  well  as  the  works  of 
the  author :  some  one  whose  nature  is  genial  and  kindly  and  generous  and  just  as 
was  his  own. 


MEMORIES    OF   ARTISTS 

(FEOM  PERSONAL  ACQUAINTANCE). 


LTHOUGB  they  vnU  be  nccosfarily  brief,  Bomo  Eecollections  of 
Artists    I    Litve    kuawn    cnttnot,    I   think,    be    otborwiM    than 
ncceptablo  to  tlie  readers  of  tbis  book.     I  have  ulreiidy  ^ven 
Memr)rics  of  enmo :  I  nni  siiableil  to  snpply  tboso  of  oth«n. 
Before  1  do  bo,  bowcver,  it  mny  be  expediocit  niid  aseful  to 
review  the  position  of  Dritisb  Art  bb  it  was  aomo  forty  yeors 
ago,  uud  oontritst  it  with  the  comparatively  higb  and  palmy 
state  to  wbicb  it  Iihh  attviaed  in  187<i.     I  uoed  not  go  much 
'  further  liack  than  the  year  1839,  when  I  foimdod  the  ^rt- 
i  monthly  work  wbicb,  I  hnmlily  hope,  has  contributed  to  effect 
the  change  upon  nhirh  Arliiita,  of  all   miiks  and  gradei,  and  certainly  the 
V^         Nation,  may  b«  contn'atniatod.     The  remark  applius  not  only  to  Art  proper, 

V  bat  to  the  ortB  of  Industry  and  Manufneturo. 

Y  When  I  commenced  the  An- Journal,  Art  was  a  tlieme  that  ocoupiod  tbo 
thoaght«  of  few.     I  had  literally  to  create  a  Public  for  its  support ;  and  I 

did  so.  Iluring  the  first  ten  years  of  ita  existence  it  never  paid  its  exponsos  any 
one  year ;  persovi-rauce,  however,  made  it  in  time  populur,  aud  it  has  long  been  a 
prospcroas  work.*  I  have  been  aided  by  a  very  large  number  of  tho  best  and  moat 
OMfnl  writers  concerning  Art,  a  list  of  whom  would  be  a  very  long  list ;  \  and  I  have 
had  the  co-operation  of  many  eminent  artists ;  to  private  collectors  also  I  have  been 
larKdly  indebteil,  more  especially  to  the  late  Mr.  Vernon,  who  gave  m«  tbo  raluaUe 
right  to  engrave  his  UuUery ;  and,  above  nil,  to  her  Must  Oracious  Majesty 
tlie  Qnecu  and  the  good  Prince  Albert,  wbo  accorded  lo  me  the  privilege  of 
•ngraving  their  Private  CoUcotions  of  pictures  at  Buckingham  Palace,  Windsor,  aud 
Osbomo. 

It  struggled  for  bare  existence  daring  many  years  ;  and  its  lamp  would  have 
"  goita  out "  but  for  the  thought  that  1  might  make  it  tho  represontativo  of  a  class 

•Tla  J>f-J<wdin*(.rt|iliuUTnii1iliib*autha^H-ir»H».  II  vu  Inud •■  •  ffiM  At^  prio  tUbtyiam. 
IMnwH  tha  prim  luiiar  •liUUiW-  tam  ».•  <iii(ht«iapni»,  Um  Iji  twi>  ablUln^  nadthMiIa  lul^«-n<inm.  Utah 
Ito*  1  nbirf  III*  ftum  Ui>  r.t>niiliiU^  wu  i)n»bk>I ;  tbr  «nrt  it  prndanUDD.  hnmm',  m*  usianud  In  proiaiilai. 

*  Iinnu  (Urtfltana  of  Uum  Chlrtr^eTSD  jvtn  I  Imti  hid  ooutaBtlt  wwklMI  b)>  mT  ntek  w  — t'*-tit 
tittm,  Ua.  luam  Duruui.  I  illuula  ba  ua>ntatul  If  I  nuJs  uu  natti  ot  hit  low  ud  nlniit)*  •mti—a.  ttir  In 
lbKl«iTCrirUi«^iaai>bi^i  uul  In  hi*  iMl  uul  ulin  indiuarr,  M  ««a  u  *liUlt]r,  I  nattMMbM*  maok  at 
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tliat  never  bai]  been  in  any  remote  degree  represented— the  Art-raaniifuclnrers,  and 
so  to  show  "THE  ManciNTmB  valob  op  the  Fine  Arts."  To  that  feature  of  lie 
work  I  must  entirely  attribute  its  success.  As  a  publication  for  Artiste  onlj',  it  never 
would  have  succeeded.  j 

That  is  enough  to  say  of  this  underlnliing,  although  it«  history  might  b«  deemed 
curious  and  instructive  daring  the  thirty-seven  years,  from  1839  to  1B76. 

Fifty  years  ago— nay,  forty — there  was  Uttle  or  no  patronage  for  native  Art. 
Portrait-painters,  indeed,  were  rich;  but  historic -painters  rarely  received  "com- 
missions ;  "  and  landscape-painters  bad  tbeir  remunerative  employment  chiefly  from 
the  publishers,  as  illustrators  of  books.  One  of  the  greatest  artists  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Hilton,  never  had  a  commission,  and  did  not  sell  six  pictures  of  size  all  hia 
life.  Prout,  Harding,  Copley  Fielding,  Dewint,  Barrett,  David  Cos— these  axe  names 
of  but  a  few  ot  the  magters  in  landscape -art,  who  produced  drawings  which  were  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  tittle  more  than  a  shilling  for  every  square  inch.  Leslie  sold  his 
picture  of  "Sancho  and  the  Duchess,"  to  Rogers,  for  seventy -four  pounds ;  it  was 
bought  by  a  dealer,  at  the  sale  of  the  poet's  goods,  for  eleven  hundred  and  twenty 
guineas.  Wilkie's  "Errand  Boy,"  a  canvas  measuring  fourteen  inches  by  nineteen 
inches,  brought  at  Christie's  the  sum  of  one  thousand  and  lifty  goineas:  probably 
Wilkie  received  for  it  the  odd  fifty. 

These  cases  are  but  two  of  hundreds:  every  sale  at  Christie's  furnishes  evidence 
of  the  same  kiud^not  alone  of  artists  who  are  dead,  but  of  artists  who  are  yet 
vigorously  at  work.  Wliile  he  lived,  a  picture  by  Stanfield  sold  for  upwards  of  two 
thousand  pounds,  for  which  probably  he  received  two  hundred  pounds  ;  and  a  picture 
by  John  Linnell  for  twelve  hundred  pounds,  for  which  I  have  reason  to  know  Lc 
received  fifty  pounds.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  quote  more  of  such  oases  \  I  could 
furnish  them  by  hundreds.* 

I  have  been  present,  more  than  once,  at  a  private  view  of  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Koyal  Academy,  when  there  was  not  (excepting  portnuts)  a  single  picture  in  the 
collection  "  sold  ;  "  and  1  well  remember  the  sensation  created,  on  another  occasion 
of  a  private  view,  when  it  was  communicated  by  a  buzz  of  astonishment  throughout 
the  company  that  some  one  had  bought  a  picture  for  the  sum  of  two  boudred 

How  is  it  now  ?  Not  long  ago  I  was  called  upon  by  a  gentleman  at  Ijverpool  to 
select  for  him  from  one  of  the  exhibitions  a  picture  of  the  value  of  one  hundred 
puund&^-a  prize  he  had  gained  in  the  Art-Union  of  London.  I  did  my  best.  At 
the  Royal  Academy  I  made  notes  of  thirty-two  pictures,  which  I  supposed  to  be 
about  the  value  named,  of  course  omitting  all  1  believed  to  have  been  previously  sold.    ' 


igml'or. 


pwbWt 


brine  edsh 
II  ipuitaie 


artiHt— tlttt  he  had  tiitd  portrvlT-p«iiilJiig  witlunit  ■■ . ^ ..         _    _ 

dn.  he  viid,  "NobodrwiU  bujiTiifltiufof  minv."  BU  paintiTig-nioiD  «iia  thai  nvwdfld  i^th 
idUui  anemrda  I  uw  at  Uib  BilUih  InititolioD  one  of  hli  piotitm,  nnAlI,  bol  mr  htaotlfiiL 
VernoD  (IrbD  IhcD  UTedat  No.  MVPiU  XbU),  and  nwoin mended  bim  tatm^lt.  Ada  ■»■ 
.  .-  ..A  [Lot  aee  it,  boiag  thea  cunfllLeil  to  his  bed.  he  ooninLlmcoed  me  to  purohaae  it  fbr  faim.  I  did 
)//«-fjr  ftMii4i-  That  piatuie.  'Mhe  Btonii,"  tn  one  of  the  goina  ol  the  Vatnon  (jaUerT.  mid  vooU 
edght  hundred  poonda  at  a  pnhUo  aale.  Mi.  Ijnucll  fluda  It  eaar  aam  to  obtain  affat  hUndnd 
--      -  *  half  no  good. 
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Vnien  I  consulted  Ihe  book  of  the  aecreUry  of  tie  Royal  Academy,  I  foond  tliat  my 
choice  mnst  be  limited  to  throe^the  twcnty-nino  others  having  beea  disposed  of — 
uid  I  was  compelled  to  buy  a  picture  which  the  artist  bad  valued  at  eighty  poandx. 
Uio  only  ooe  that  approximated  to  the  prize  of  one  hundred  pounds.  In  a  word,  iioie 
»t  nny  of  the  Metropolitan  exhibitions,  and  gencrully  in  those  of  the  Provinces,  there 
it  hardly  a  picture  of  merit  returned  to  the  artist  "  unsold."  • 

A  hundred  years  have  barely  passed  since  the  Royal  Academy  was  founded ; 
fifty  years  ago,  there  was  no  national  collection  of  Art-works  in  England.  In 
1824  the  Government  of  the  country  gave  some  thought  to  Art,  formiDg  the 
nacleos  of  a  gallery  by  the  purcbttso  of  the  Angerstein  pictures ;  there  was  no 
Oovvmment  department  of  Science  and  Art ;  no  Frovinoiol  Art-schools  esisted 
fifty  years  ago.  In  182S  the  Society  of  BrititLh  Artists  was  established  ;  in  1804  the 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours;  the  Artists'  Fund  was  founded  iu  1810, 
obtaining  its  charter  of  incorporation  in  1827  ;  and  the  Artists'  General  Benevolent 
Pond  in  ISH,  obtaining  its  charter  in  1B42.  In  18!>4  the  Royal  Institntion  of 
Itriliah  Architects  was  established,  obtoiumg  its  charter  in  18S7.  In  1626  the 
Boyal  Hibernian  Academy  was  founded  ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy.  These  are,  even  now,  the  oiily  National  Institutions  for  the  promotion  uf 
Art :  fur  although  there  are  some  societies  in  London  and  the  provinces,  tbcy  4ro 
essenlially  of  a  private  and  local  character. 

Art  was  not  considered  essential  to  the  educKtion  of  society,  nor  important  to  the 
Well-being  of  tbo  country.  Until  about  forty  years  ago  there  was  little  or  no 
pMiitnaije  of  British  Art.  The  wealthy  aristocracy  hod  their  booses  full  of  pictures, 
indesd ;  and  among  them  were,  and  are,  many  of  the  most  glorious  acbieTements  uf 
geaioa ;  but  they  were,  and  are,  principally  old  uabters  ;  works  by  modern  artiata 
beijtg  comparatively  few. 

Tbo  true  Art-patrons  of  our  immediate  time  had  not  yot  felt  the  impetus  now  ao 
goneral.  The  mercbant-princce,  tbo  manufacturers,  the  iron-masters,  the  ehip'owners, 
uiy,  the  drapers  and  grocers,  were  spending  much  money  in  hnwng  pictorvt ;  but 
they,  loo,  wore  impressed  with  a  belief  that  what  was  old  was  good,  and  what  was 
B«w  was  of  no  worth.  Time  taught  them  another  lesson,  and  to  that  I  will  presently 
nbr. 

I  will  illufltrate  this  position  by  an  anecdote.  Somewhere  about  the  year  1846  I 
TJaiLcd  on  eminent  manufacturer,  Mr.  Charles  Meigh,  at  Uanley,  iu  Staffordshire. 
Hangiug  in  his  drawbg-roou  were  two  pictures,  among  otbers^ — one  by  "  Rubens," 
tfaa  other  a  joint  production  of  Webster  and  Creswick  ;  fur  the  Rubens  ho  had  paid 
five  hundred  pounds,  and  for  the  Webster  and  Creswick  sixty  pounds.  1  somewhat 
startled  him  by  saying  I  would  ^ve  much  more  for  the  latter  than  I  would  for  tbo 
(on&«r.  Some  throe  or  four  years  afterwards,  bis  coUuction  was  publicly  sold  at 
CbmlM's.  The  Webster  and  Creswick  brought  three  hundred  pounds  [it  would  now 
tell  fur  tix  hundred  pounds),  and  the  so-called  Rubens  was  bought  in  for  eighty  poiinil*. 
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But,  in  fact,  the  importation  of  '^  old  masters  "  into  England  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
nunibor  manufactured  in  this  country)  was  prodigious.  Year  after  year,  between  1841 
and  184G,  I  printed  in  the  Art- Journal  annual  returns  of  such  importations  at  the 
lioniion  oustom-houso.  From  these  returns  I  produced  evidence  that  between  the 
yonni  1888  and  1818,  inclusive,  102,269  pictures  by ''  old  masters  "  had  been  imported 
into  England*  paying  a  duty  (one  shilling  the  square  foot)  of  £28,260  in  eleven  years. 
Those  **  old  masters "  professed  to  be  the  works  of  Raphael,  Titian,  Kubens, 
Vandyke*  ilo.  i^c. ;  and  probably  of  the  102,269,  269  only  were  genuine ;  for  in  one 
yoar—  tho  year  1847 — a  larger  number  of  importations  bore  the  name  of  *'  Titian  " 
than  Titian  had  painted  all  his  long  life. 

I  hopo  I  may  bo  allowed,  without  risking  the  charge  of  presumption,  to  say  that 
for  many  vcuro  I  ran  a>tilt  against  the  culpable  and  foul  delusion  which  led  people 
to  boliovo  that  whon  thoy  bought  a  <*  Titian,*'  or  other  work  alleged  to  be  by  a  great 
artiHt*  thoY  obtninod  a  vori table  production  of  the  master.  I  exposed  the  iniquities 
of  d«^lon«  in  thoso  frauds  ;  showed  where  "  old  masters  "  were  painted,  **  baked," 
and  nH'oivod  tho  artificial  character  of  age ;  told  how  exposures  followed  attempts  to 
rt^-HoU  thoui,  and  that  buyors  of  such  works  were  without  any  legal  remedy;  and 
I  plaood  in  ju\ta|H^ition  the  prices,  largely  augmented,  which  modem  paintings  of 
a  high  class  bnnight  at  public  soles — such  cases  as  that  I  have  referred  to  of 
Mr.  Oharlo«  Moigh,  his  **  Rubens"  and  his.**  Webster." 

\  waruod  woalthy.  but  ignorant,  buyers  of  the  snares  laid  for  them  by  dealers ; 
of  oonoootod  storios  and  oortilicatos ;  of  warranties  that  meant  nothing ;  of  anto- 
gva)'bio  marks  that  woro  tho  shallowest  deceptions  ;  I  warned  them,  in  a  word,  that 
>xbon  thov  Ivught  pioturos  thoy  wore,  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  cheated, 
VwX  thai  m^xlovn  luastors  oould  l>e  always  tested — reference  to  the  presumed  painter 
tvh^g  su)x'  ONidr\uv:  that,  in  fact,  the  one  was  a  safe,  the  other  at  least  an  unsafe, 
IN>  i.!*rMi.At ;  and  that,  o\on  rt>gardod  as  a  sound  policy  of  trade,  they  would  do  well 
\\\  ivi*vt  I  ho  ono  oUss,  and  Ivoomo  possessors  of  the  other. 

^«oh  o\)v^N\uvs,  month  aftor  month.  prt>duced  fruit ;  wealthy  men  became  con- 
NtmNsI,  thoN  K>u»:ht  nusiom  pioiuros  as.  at  all  events,  not  a  losing  speculation, 
o>**ho\\u\»5  tho  old  «\,^stors  as  things  perilous  to  touch.  The  trade  was  destroyed: 
no\xi»»iA\N,  \\ho^\  ai^^ur.t  po'uus  oti-  soid  i unless  there  be  ample  evidence  of  descent 
a)).)  \ah;o\  tho\  a)x'  Ivught  as  furuituro-pictures,  for  little  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
ti-a>\u^N  ? 

S*«-ptuiv  NX  as  in  a  stAto  no  K"tt*-r;  ptrhaps  worse.  Busts  and  monumental 
groi;)^N  \x«  iv,  uuu\v,.  ot'Jtr.  oonv.r.issionod  :  but  for  sculpture  of  the  higher  class  there 
>\»s  uo  di  mA:^»i.  or  "/,:tl<\  Nolloktrjs,  indeed,  had  amassed  a  fortune,  partly  by 
fiu>^*'.  h;»h;jN  Ara  bsvd  ;v,o,;;>:r\.  but  ohieily  by  m&kiiig  busts  and  monnmenial  works 
tor  tht*  iix^\ov«v,".ov,t  :  Ivaoon  a*.>o  pn>sjvrod  under  similar  patronage;  so  also  did 
KavAs  ;  a^id,  >\v.voxxh,sJ  Ut^r.  Ohanlrey  found  profitable  the  national  love  of  por- 
tnur.ir,^  ^\uk  Av,a  .ix.-.v  v;,-h.  Rn;  ahhouch  l^ilv  and  Westmaoott  obtained  com- 
mivsMi.s  t^^>  v,\i.*a'.  Nc;;.y*,;:v,  F.Axrr.ir.  Workea  for  miserable  payments,  "which  came 
irom  iA}ii^«r*«'j.;i\  v>.  Ho  :\v*iv,\;  rV.r  his  desiiriiS  for  the  Iliad  and  the  Odvssev — 
tlurtx  ^u^^o  of  ono,  and  ihirix^our  o:  liie  oihcj — ^nfleen  shillings  each!  and  there  are 
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extent  which  show  that  for  maoy  of  his  modela  for  Wedgwood  ho  was  paid  hftlf- 
loa  cnch. 

Foriy  years  ago  there  was  scarcely  a  Britlah  scnlptor  who  conid  keep  a  hoaae  by 
l^oars;  and  certainly  none,  excepting  Cbanlrey,  Westmacott,  and  Baily,  who 
Iiad  a  "  commission "  save  for  busts.  The  "Bacchus  and  Ino "  of  Foley  lay 
noglected  in  his  bnmble  atelier.  MacDowell  had  never  furnished  a  work  in  marble  to 
auy  "  patron  "  excepting  one — Mr,  Beaumont :  and  for  the  lesser  stars  there  was 
litorsUy  nothing  to  do.  How  is  it  now  ?  The  art  of  scnlptora  is  as  prosperooa  as 
tbe  sister  art  of  painting." 

Epi^ving,  unhappily,  is  now,  in  England,  nearly  a  vanished  art.  Exoepting 
works  executed  for  the  Ari-Joitrnal  there  are  very  few  line  engravings  progress- 
Great  Britain.  The  mezzotint-scrapers  and  professors  of  the  mixed  style  are, 
partially  employed ;  bat  the  new  art  of  photography  baa  been  fatal  to  the 
and,  indeed,  to  the  humbler,  art  of  tbe  engraver.  The  engraver  had  his 
palmy  days  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  when  sums  varying  from  one  hundred  to  two 
liDndrcd  gnineaa  were  paid  by  publishers  for  engravings  averaging  five  square  inches 
in  size  !  I  paid  to  Le  Kenx  one  hundred  and  eighty  gnineaa  for  an  ungruving  of 
that  size — the  "Crucifixion,"  after  John  Uartin:  and  one  hundred  and  forty 
gDineas  to  Jobo  Henry  Kobiuson  for  a  fancy  portrait,  no  larger,  from  a  painting  by 
the  elder  Pickersgill. 

I  have  ofiered  soma  remarks  as  to  the  position  of  the  artist  in  reference  to  the 
moDfy-rewardB  he  now  obtains  for  his  labours,  in  conipaiiaon  with  those  awarded  to 
fifty  yeara  ago.  I  am,  however,  by  an  means  sure  that  this  advantage  is  with- 
ftlloy,  or  that  tbe  status  of  the  artist  has  advanced  in  proportion.  The  deaJer  is 
bis  patron  ;  be  sees  little  and  knowa  nothing  of  tbe  collector  who  hnys  hia 
it  has  closed  the  refining  and  elevating  influence  that  resnlted  from  inter- 
between  those  who  created  and  those  wlio  appreciated.  A  work  is  pnrchaaed 
Je  of  cotton  is  bought — because  it  may  yield  a  profit  to  those  who  sell.  A 
Ibnt  is  known  to  be  "  marketable  "  is  attached  to  a  picture,  and  it  brings  a 
price.  As  the  production  of  Brown,  Jones,  or  Robinson,  it  would  find  no 
tluuor.  Tbe  natnnil  conseijuence  is,  that  a  picture  frequently  leaves  the  easel, 
ii  sent  "  home,"  when  in  a  stale  very  far  from  finished.  The  fatal  sentence, 
will  do,"  coneigns  it  to  its  owner,  and  fame  and  glory  have  no  share  in  the 
contnrl. 

1  miifht  enlarge  mnch  on  this  topic,  but  space  limits  me  to  n  regret  that  tbe 
■rtistii  of  to-day  have  less  lii^y  ambitions  than  had  the  artista  of  yesterday.  They 
an  wealthier,  nv  doubt.  Home  modern  paintvrs  have  made  more  in  a  year  than 
tbeir  |ir»d«ccaaors  made  in  half  a  century.  Kay,  some  who  are  living  bavo  obtained 
jBneb  more  money  for  their  productions  during  only  one  year,  within  the  last  twenty 
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jean — notablj  John  Linnell — ^than  they  had  obtained  for  them  during  the  whole 
of  the  previous  forty ;  while  there  is  do  comparison  between  the  real  value  of  that 
for  which  they  were  paid  shillings  and  that  for  which  they  reeeived  pounds. 

It  may  seem  harsh  and  onnatoral  to  speak  of  aneh  proapeiity  in  a  tone  of  lamen- 
tation ;  that  "  the  commercial  element "  should  enter  into  Art-produets  as  it  does 
into  cotton-spinning  and  road-making ;  that  greater  thought  should  be  given  to  what 
a  work  will  bring  than  to  its  real  merit  I  Few  men  make  greater  haste  to  be  rich, 
and  render  more  profound  homage  to  the  means  by  which  the  object  is  attained. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  profession  is  becoming  isokted ;  artists  associate  with 
artists,  but  do  not  often  mix  in  general  society,  and  seldom  with  the  intellectual 
world*  At  meetings  of  learned  societies  few  artists  are  ever  present ;  while  between 
artists  and  men  of  letters  intercourse  seems  to  have  doeed — ^to  the  manifest  dis- 
advantage of  both* 

I  hope  these  introductory  remarks  will  not  be  considered  tiresome  or  out  of 
place,  as  the  preface  to  my  Recollections  of  some  of  the  older  of  the  British  painters 
— the  men  who  are  not  dead,  but  departed,  *<  for  the  artist  never  dies." 

I  recall  first  to  memory  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Benjamin  West.  In 
the  year  1816  I  was  a  schoolboy  in  London.  West's  picture  of  **  Death  on  the  Pale 
Horse  "  was  exhibiting  at  his  house  in  Newman  Street.  I  went  to  see  it,  and  some 
observation  I  made  (I  cannot  tell  what)  must  have  struck  the  venerable  man  ;  for  I 
remember  his  laying  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  saying,  ^*  You  are  perfectly  right, 
young  gentleman."  He  was  a  small,  slight  man,  dressed  in  a  light  grey  dressing- 
gown,  and  wearing  light  pantaloons — the  habit  of  the  time.  His  white  and  bald 
head  was  singularly  fine  and  picturesque,  his  forehead  very  lofty  and  broad,  his 
manners  peculiarly  suave  and  gracious.  "  His  appearance,"  writes  Leigh  Hunt,  who 
knew  him  intimately,  *<  was  so  gentlemanly,  that  the  moment  he  changed  his  gown 
for  a  coat  he  seemed  to  be  full  dressed."  Leigh  Hunt  describes  his  **  garden  "  in 
Newman  Street.  *'  It  was  small,  but  elegant,  with  a  grass-plot  in  the  middle,  and 
basts  upon  stands  under  an  arcade."  Though  a  Quaker,  he  was  a  courtier ;  and 
though  an  American,  he  contrived  to  obtain  and  keep  the  friendship  of  George  HI. 
He  was  bom  in  1788,  at  Springfield,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  died  in  1820,  at  the  ripe 
age  of  eighty -two. 

I  may  introduce  the  names  of  the  three  successors  of  West — Lawrence,  Shee, 
and  Eastlake.     Of  Lawrence  I  have  already  written. 

Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee  succeeded  Lawrence  in  1830.  He  was  bom  in 
Dublin  in  1770.  He  was  a  small,  active,  and  energetic  man,  with  the  manners  of 
an  Irish  gentleman — that  is  to  say,  courteous,  and  conciliating,  and  sympathising, 
yet  easily  excited  and  eager,  to  unreason,  for  any  cause  of  which  he  was  the  advo- 
cate. Moreover,  he  had  that  faculty  for  which  bo  many  of  his  countrymen  are 
eminent — he  spoke  well,  occasioually  with  eloquence,  and  was,  as  few  of  his 
countrymen  are,  a  man  of  business.     There  were  better  artists — better  portrait- 
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fatten  even — in  1830;  but  none  so  fit  for  the  high  poaition  be  lield  willi  Iionanr 

0  Inmscif  and  to  hia  profossion ;  none  who  could  bave  eo  ably  upbdd  the  cbarscter 

It  iDgmeated  tbe  power  of  thn  Academy  over  nhich  be  presided.     He  was  n  poet  as 

U  fts  a  pfkinter,  and  a  Bchokr  aa  well  a§  a  critic.     His  "  Rhymes  ou  Art,"  and  bis 

y  of  Alaaeo  were  read,  and  mny  yet  be  rend,  with  pieu»ure.     Perfanpn  in  bis 

idvoeacy  of  tbe  rigbts  and  pririleges  of  the   Royal  Academy  bo  forgot  the  broAiI 

wests  of  Art,  fighting  for  the  Academy  hs  n  "  private  institution"  in  noway 

WDBihle  to  Pitrliaineiit  or  the  country,  and  resisting  idl  attempts  to  6tn>ngtboD, 

f  jndicions  cfaanges,   its   power  for  good  while   increafing  its  means  of  utility. 

lotin;!]  Seroe  enough  with  his  pen,  be  was  g«nt]o  and  generous  in  all  bis  domeslio 

nUtiuns,  JDst  and  honourable  in  all  public  tranBiictions  up  to  his  death,  in  bis  etgbty- 

firrt  yew.  in  1850,  when  an  annnal  pension  of  £200  was  granted  from  the  Civil  List 

to  his  widow,  and  subsequently  to  bis  daughters. 

^■^      Tbero  are  few   who  knew  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee — and  he  was  the  friend  ol 

^^Hbxire,  Orattau.  Sydney  Smith,  and  many  otbor  high  souls  of  his  age — who  will 

^^Brfiue  to  indorse  the  compiimcnt  of  Byron, — 

^^f   As 


**  And  hat  let  6li»  uid  Genina  find  k  dIuw. 
Wlwv  WD  vid  pencil  Tvld  in  vqiuu  9mc« ; 
To  RtiMB  vhtH*  DBUd  til*  tattt  mjf^B  i7nmUA«, 
And  tnn  Ihe  rort'i  u  the  Futiitrr'i  liaa : 
Wbnn  mule  loiuh  Hn  bjd  (be  ouitu  giaw. 
And  fbrm  uw  war  rhyitiv's  ba.rTnonli>u«  doir, 
Willie  bonmiie  'Innblf  nmiird  mttcnd 


^^-mt;* 


As  PreKidont  he  was  dignified,  firm,  laborious,  energetic,  with  much  strength  of 

•harAct«r  and  constitutional  vigour.     He  was  accessible  to  all  young  aspirants  for 
Gune,  uid  is  one  of  the  many  glories  of  tbe  country  that  gave  him  birth. 

8n  Cbakles  Lotk  Eastlake,  tbe  successor  of  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee,  died  at 
rendonce  in  Fitzroy  Square,  on  the  2Srd  of  Peoember,  1860,  and  Imit  a  blank  in 
especially  in  Art-literature,  which  it  has  been  impossible  to  fill  up.  If  not 
"•Qtitled  to  rank  among  the  great  artists  of  his  age,  be  vras  a  painter  of  high  class, 
oanslly  selecting  lofty  subjects,  and  manifested  with  lus  pencil  the  profound  know- 
lodgc  be  had  exhibited  by  his  pen. 

Tu  criticise  hia  numerous  works  with  both,  or  even  to  give  a  list  of  them,  is 

id  my  purpose,     lie  was  thoroughly  a  gentleman  as  well  as  a  scholar:  had 

in  in  "  from  every  avadable  source  of  information  ;  had  travelled,  read,  and 

mtlch,  and  thought  deeply.     All  that  bis  predecessors,  of  all  eoimtries  and 

bad  written  or  pointed,  was  familiar  to  him  ;  and  be  brought  bis  own  mind 

npou  tbem  so  as  very  often  to  give  a  new  light  to  the  creations  of  gouins 

I  personal  appearance  was  greatly  in  his  favour :  bis  head  was  fine,  hia 
Mion  urbane,  his  manners  kindly;  tbey  lacked,  indeed,  energy  and  decision, 

J  n  crrtain  tone  of  timidity — far  (oo  much  the  air  of  ■■  letting  I  dare  ni>t  watt 

I  would."     And  that  was  bis  character.     If  with  his  own  high  probity,  bis  rare 

hipt  his  gentle  "  ways,"  be  bad  combined  tbe  indonutable  will  of  his  countrjr* 
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man  of  Devonshire,  Haydon,  and  had,  perhaps,  possessed  a  larger  alloiment  of  self- 
esteem,  his  power  would  have  been  infinitely  greater  than  it  was  to  elevate  his  pro- 
fession and  render  its  %tatm  higher  than  it  is.  His  refinement,  which  sometimes 
degenerated  into  weakness,  was  no  doubt  mainly  the  result  of  his  nature,  bat  it  was 
strengthened  by  the  high  society  to  which,  from  an  early  period,  he  was  admitted  ; 
it  placed  him  on  a  pedestal  from  which  ho  looked  down  on  his  brethren  in  Alt — or 
certainly  seemed,  and  was  thought,  to  do  so.* 

But  he  had  never  studied  in  the  school  of  adversity ;  better  for  him  would  it  have 
been  if  he  had  experienced  its  '^  sweet  uses  ;  **  they  would  have  taught  him  conside- 
ration— which  he  did  not  possess;  sympathy — which  he  lacked;  and  would  have 
associated  benevolence  of  mind  with  courtesy  of  manners. 

He  was  bom  at  Plymouth  in  1798,  his  father  being  a  solicitor  in  that  town  of 
Devonshire ;  was  educated  at  the  Charter-house ;  and  was  free  to  choose  a  profession, 
unembarrassed  by  any  of  the  untoward  circumstances  that  so  often  beset  the  com- 
mencement of  a  career.  Honours  came  to  him  early,  and  continued  with  him  late. 
If  many  have  been  more  loved,  none  were  more  respected;  and  to  be  respected 
appeared  the  end  and  aim  of  his  ambition. 

Of  the  immediate  contemporaries  of  President  West  I  might  say  something. 
FusELi,  whom  I  knew  at  a  much  later  period  than  1816,  was  a  little,  bustling, 
energetic  man,  full  of  movement — apparently  irritable  movement;  he  was  the  hean 
ideal  of  the  vulgar  notion  of  a  Frenchman — **  not  always,"  writes  Leigh  Hunt,  "as 
decorous  as  an  old  man  ought  to  be."  Hay  don  hits  his  character  admirably  : — "  To 
such  a  temperament  as  his,  Nature  was  an  annoyance,  because  she  is  an  irrefutable 
reproof  to  extravagance  and  untruth."  His  acquirements  were  great,  and  his  vigour 
in  conversation  was  remarkable.  **  He  could  not  argue,"  writes  Haydon,  **  but 
illustrated  everything  by  a  brilliant  repartee."  The  ghastly  character  of  his  com- 
positions, generally,  requires  no  comment.  He  laboured  to  produce  unnatural  effects 
as  earnestly  as  most  men  do  to  avoid  them ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  painted  scenes  and 
objects  he  saw  in  visions  of  the  night — which  visions  were  the  results  of  wanton  fits 
of  indigestion,  consequent  upon  eating  raw  beef-steaks  for  supper.  He  was  bom  at 
Zurich  in  1741,  and  died  in  London  in  1825. 

What  shall  I  say  of  immortal  John  Flaxman  ?    What  language  can  accord  justice 
to  that  illustrious  man  ?     What  an  example  he  was — that  high,  yet  humble  artist— 
from  the  time  when,  seated  on  a  high-backed  chair  in  his  father's  image-shop,  layinf 
aside  his  crutches,  he  dedicated  his  soul  to  Art,  to  the  day  when,  an  aged  man,  h 
left  his  holy  place  on  earth  for  the  Celestial  City,  to  which  all  his  hopes  had  evr 
tended !      An  example  of  earnest  thought,  patient  labour,  enduring  fortitude ; 
genius  that  sought  no  recompense  save  the  sanction  of  conscience  and  the  appro^ 
of  God  ;  of  intense  toil,  otherwise  ill  rewarded  ;  thinking  it  no  condescension  to  W( 

*  Eastlake  was  continnally  supplying  e>'i(lGDeo  of  the  caution  that  amounted  to  timidity.  He  iroald 
nothing;  the  adage,  **  Nothing  vent \ire  nothing  have,"  waa  distasteful  to  him.  I  have  atreial  letten.of  Ir 
•abjeots  the  most  trite  and  common-plaoe,  but  he  generally  marked  them  **  phTAte." 


tttl 


the  potter — hia  best  patrou,  Wedgwood — a  kiudrcd  spirit,  next  in  greutness  to 
biniself :  dischargiog  faitbfully  all  the  minor  &s  well  as  the  higher  duties ;  anil,  above 
ill,  rejoicing  in  that  pure  Christianity  which  teaches  love  to  neighbour  as  only  next 
fa)  order  to  love  of  the  Creator.  Ay,  his  was  the  true  Christian  charity  that  "  vauntoth 
not  itself,  is  not  easily  provoked,  tlunketh  no  evil,  rejoicetb  in  the  truth."  His 
4orab8tone  in  St.  Giles- in -the -Fields  records  his  death  on  the  7th  of  December,  18!20, 
truly  tells  us  that  "his  mortal  life  was  a  constant  preparation  for  a  blessed 
lortalily." 
recall  the  small,  delicate,  fragile -looking  old  man,  somewhat  bent  in  form,  hta 
slightly  depressed — that  head  which  it  would  bo  scarcely  profanation  to  crU 
divine,"  the  expression  was  so  gentle,  so  sweet,  so  lovcable ;  it  was  all  harmony, 
evidence  of  stroDgth  was  there — of  work  done.  He  did  not  live  long  after 
luiew  Lim  ;  but  it  is  a  privilege  to  have  seen,  cODVorsed  with,  and  touched  the  tuuid 
hy  which  such  great  things  had  been  wrought. 

Not  long  after  he  left  earth,  1  spent  a  day  with  his  sister-in-law,  Waa  Dennuui, 
tt  the  house  in  which  the  great  artist  had  dwelt.  All  matters  were  mnob  as  be  had 
ilift  them :  be  had  been  tiie  "  idol  of  a  household."  loved,  reverenced  I  The  faontie 
Kortcn  Street  was  foil  of  relics — eketebes,  drawings,  moil o Is ;  among  them  a 
iatnre  of  the  sculptor,  /mitiUd  liy  himself.  If  I  had  space,  I  could  picture  that 
-room,  and  describe  each  of  the  noble  "  Iboiights"  it  contained.  Thi>y  are  scattered 
now;  the  honoured  name  is  borne  by  no  succoasor ;  bnt  there  is  a  glorious  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  in  bis  collected  works  at  the  London  University ;  and  so  long  ab 
Art  endures,  the  name  of  Flaxman  will  bo  imperishable. 

I  may  echo  the  words  of  Lawrence  over  the  grave  of  that  man  of  lofty  sonl  and 
gentle  spirit, — "  It  ia  just  that  you  should  admire  and  revere  him  ;  it  is  just,  on  every 
principle  of  taste  and  virtue,  that  you  should  venerate  his  memory  I  "  ' 


If  I  find  it  difficult  to  speak  of  Flaxman,  what  can  I  say  of  TmiiEtt,  of  whom  so 
inch  has  been  written  and  said  ?     There  is  no  Art-lover  who  will  hesitate  to  oOor 
profound  homage  to  his  renowned  name ;  none  will  be  found  to  tender  respect  or 
nffection  to  the  man.     He  was  a  singular  compound  of  greatness  and  littleness.     It 
ii  Kueely  too  much  to  apply  to  him  the  line  of  the  poet, — 


"  The  smicot  ud  Uie  e 


lind." 


But  I  am  not  to  criticise  cither  him  or  his  immortal  works ;  I  merely  describe 

He  was  abort  and  thick,  siugulariy  ungraceful,  with  thin  lips — ever  the  indi- 

ilioB  of  a  thrift-loving  soul — with  thick  shaggy  eyebrows,  but  a  remarkably  brilliant 

1  expressive,  though  shrewd,  features.     Whenever  he  appeared  in  public — 


a  hk  lamb  la  Ibi  dranh  f>r  -  SI.  QO^te-UM-FMb,"  vbwt  !■  n*  bortod  :- 

mom  iBMtal  tut  «H  ■  nrsumtlnii  Ob  it  Mi— *1  ImmnrtalltT, 
nil  utslis  ■piiit  nluintd  lo  the  Iniiu  Ulrar 
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occasions  chiefly  limited  to  private  views  of  the  Royal  Academy — ^he  wore  a  blue  coat 
with  gilt  buttons,  the  creases  being  palpable,  that  showed  it  had  but  recently  been 
removed  from  the  drawer  in  which  it  had  reposed  for  perhaps  a  year ;  and  I  remember 
a  positive  sensation  being  created  at  Somerset  House  when  an  audible  whisper  of 
wonder  went  round, — "  Look  at  Turner :  why,  he  has  a  pair  of  new  gloves !  "  He 
amassed  an  immense  fortune  :  he  had  no  heart  to  spend  it — he  altogether  forgot  ^  to 
do  good  and  to  distribute."  It  is  said,  and  I  believe  with  truth,  that  his  father  was 
the  curator  of  his  large  gallery  in  Queen  Anne  Street;  but  that  he  made  the  old  man 
account  to  him  for  the  shillings  he  received  from  visitors,  and  deducted  them  from 
his  weekly  allowance  of  sixteen  shillings !  Prout  once  told  me  a  story  of  him  that 
may  be  worth  preserving  : — Turner,  Prout,  and  Yarley  were  on  a  sketching  tour  in 
Devonshire ;  they  had  to  cross  a  ferry,  the  passage  charge  for  which  was  sixpence. 
Varley  did  not  happen  to  have  any  change,  and  borrowed  the  money  from  Turner — 
who  advanced  it  reluctantly.  Next  morning,  Yarley  and  Prout  took  the  Exeter  coach 
for  London,  leaving  Turner  behind.  But,  to  their  surprised  gratification,  although 
the  hour  was  daybreak,  and  the  morning  bleak  and  dark,  they  saw  Turner  at  the 
coach-office,  waiting  to  see  them  off.  Yarley  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and 
thanked  him.  ''  No,"  said  Turner,  "it  isn't  that;  but  you  forgot  to  give  me  back 
the  sixpence  I  lent  you  yesterday." 

I  leave  this  Memory  very  <'  bald  :  "  it  would  be  easy  to  say  much  concerning  him 
by  *'  borrowing "  from  books  ;  but  very  little  could  be  said  by  anyone  from  personal 
knowledge,  and  that  little  would  not  be  to  the  credit  of  the  great  artist — foremost 
among  the  greatest  of  any  age  or  country. 

His  memory  must  have  been  absolutely  wonderful :  he  seemed  also  to  take  in  a 
mass  of  objects  at  a  glance.  Prout  told  me  he  had  been  with  him  often  when  a  few 
pencil  <'  scratches  "  on  the  back  of  a  letter  sufficed  as  notes  for  the  production  of  a 
picture,  which  picture  was  also  a  portrait.  He  had  been  astonished  when,  afterwards 
— seeing  the  work  produced,  remembering  the  occasion  on  which  the  first  "sketch  *' 
was  made,  and  the  very  brief  period  of  time  expended  in  gathering  the  materials — he 
recognised  the  accuracy  of  the  details,  even  to  the  clouds  that  were  at  the  moment 
above  the  object. 

Yes,  that  was  indeed  a  mighty  genius  in  Art,  which,  on  the  28rd  of  April,  1775, 
was  given  to  earth  in  the  poor  and  narrow  street  called  '^  Maiden  Lane,"  and  was 
taken  from  earth  on  the  19th  of  December,  1851. 

Benjamin  Robebt  Haydon. — In  the  course  of  my  Memory  of  Miss  Mitford  I  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  one  of  the  most  cherished  of  her  friends,  the  painter  Haydon.  It 
is  impossible  to  write  of  that  remarkable  man  without  pain — not  alone  with  reference 
to  his  self-inflicted  death,  but  to  his  whole  career  in  Art.  It  is  a  mournful  story  from 
beginning  to  end. 

I  knew  him  intimately,  and  had  frequent  correspondence  with  him.  Personally, 
he  was  much  indebted  to  Nature  ;  tall,  of  fine  figure ;  limbs  finely  set  and  well 
modelled,  with  a  handsome  yet  manly  face,  admirably  outlined  ;  fresh-coloured ;  eyes 
clear,  yet  searching ;  a  high,  intellectual  forehead,  evidencing  large  capacity ;  and 
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imposing  and  attractive,  rather  than  easy  and  beconuDg  :  exacting,  certainly, 
with  palpable  evidence  of  solf'esteem  rather  tban  of  self-resport.  Ad  overweening 
eonfidence  in  Lis  own  powers,  and  a  surprise— generally  natural,  "bnt  Bonietimei 
forced — that  all  mankind  did  not  tbink  of  him  us  he  tbongbt  of  himself,  woa  th« 
groat  Btambling- block  in  his  way  from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  his  ain^lar 
career.  I  remember  saying  to  him,  "  Uaydon,  if  yon  had  had  u  liltle  less  vanity  and 
a  little  more  pride,  yoa  would  have  heen  the  great  man  of  your  Oge."  *  Pride  )i« 
hftd  none  ;  that  ia  to  say,  the  pride  that  makes  a  moan  action  impnasible.  80  <Ai\y 
u  1812  he  speaks  withont  a  blush  of  his  having  confludcd  his  pictnre  of  Uacbeth 
"wholly  by  dint  of  borrowing  from  my  friends ; "  and  in  1814  ho  records  that 
Benjamin  West  sent  him  a  draft,  whiuh  "  he  hoped  would  he  adequate  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  his  door."  Twenty  years  Inter  be  writes  this  sad  pasaago  ;  "  KxoeBsively 
distressed;  no  employment  but  my  laudlord's  charily."  Later  Etill  be  talks  of  his 
"  ibocking  necessities  and  want  of  money  perpetually  blighting  his  onergii-s  ; "  and 
is  188'2,  Sir  Robert  Peel — ^evcr  patient  with  men  in  adversity — he  had  at  length  quite 
vom  out.  It  must  have  been  heavy  pressure  which,  in  that  year,  forced  from  the 
great  statesman  this  letter: — "I  think  it  hard  that  beoanse  I  have  manifiTsted  % 
desire  to  assist  ytfc  in  your  former  diffieultiea.  I  shonld  be  exposed  to  the  incessant 
applications  I  have  since  received  from  you."  Of  vanily  he  hnd  much.  He  snya  of 
himself  that  be  "was  always  panting  for  distinction,  even  at  n  funeral,"  and  felt 
angry  when  at  that  of  Opie — he  was  not  in  the  fini  coach.  Alas,  how  often  was  he 
compelled  with  shame  to  take  the  lower  room  I  His  vanity  was  even  tickled  when, 
on  landing  at  Ostend.  the  fimmimonnairf  thundered  out  his  name  1  he  "  lauded  as 
if  under  a  salute  from  the  batteries," 

But  his  vanity  ever  kept  him  from  attributing  m^glect  to  want  of  desert.  Uia 
continual  cry  was.  "  I  suSer  this  for  the  cauee  of  High  Art  in  Enjilaud."  When  one 
of  his  pictures  was  purchased  to  go  to  America,  he  exclaims,  '•  What  a  disgrace  to 
tbu  aristocracy  I  " 

Yet  few  artists  of  any  age  had  loss  right  to  complain  of  want  of  sympathy  or  lack 
of  patronage.  Sir  Robert  Peel  bad  repeatedly  opened  to  him  his  purse;  Thomas 
Hope  sent  him  two  hundred  pounds  when  he  was  ill.  and  insiHtud  tliat  "  it  should  nut 
ba  ooueidorod  a  debt."  Even  gentle  Talfourd,  when  struggUug  onward  to  the  Bench, 
lent  him  money.  Indeed,  there  wer«  few  with  whom  bo  came  in  eontaot  who 
bad  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  given  him  aid— ^own  to  his  "  butterman,"  Webb, 
who  in  early  life  had  studied  Art ;  to  whom  Haydou  said,  "  Webb,  when  yon  were  a 
poor  youth  I  gave  my  lime  to  you  for  notliing."  "  Ifou  did."  "  I  want  tun  pouuda." 
"Yob  ahall  have  it.  Mr.  Haydon." 

And  of  patrons — puroliasera  of  his  pictures,  that  is  to  say — tbore  woa  no  lack, 
At  a  period  when  high  Art  was  hardly  recognised  in  England,  and  high-auuled  HiltoM 
was  vainly  hoping  for  a  commission,  Haydon  could  sell  hia  picturoa ;  did  sell  r 
many,  and  at  large  prices,  all  things  considered. 
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He  could  not  be  described  as  an  <'  unsnccessfol  *'  man  at  any  period  of  his  life. 
And  if  fame,  the  great  prompter  to,  and  recompense  of,  high  efforts,  he  an  ohject 
worthy  of  labour,  surely  Haydon  had  a  larger  share  of  it  than  had  any  painter  of  his 
age.  Latterly,  indeed,  it  had  degenerated  into  notoriety,  and  he  was  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish the  difference ;  but  no  artist  had  been  more  talked  about,  more  often  quoted, 
more  frequently  accepted  and  appealed  to  as  authority;  more  continually  landed 
in  the  public  organs  in  which  the  public  have  faith.  As  a  lecturer  he  was  not  impres- 
sive,  although  he  had  frequent  engagements  in  various  parts  of  England.  I  rarely 
heard  him  without  leaving  dissatisfied ;  his  aim  was  to  intrude  his  own  views  rather 
than  to  communicate  knowledge ;  he  was  eager,  loud,  fierce ;  now  and  then  stretching 
himself  over  tl]ie  reading-desk  as  if  he  meant  to  strike  some  one.* 

During  his  warfare — for  such  was  his  life — he  found  by  his  side,  in  the  arena, 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  Godwin,  and  Keats.  Wordsworth 
addressed  to  him  a  sonnet, — 

"  High  is  our  cilliag,  pstbvd  ; " 

and  among  other  honours  accorded  to  him  was  the  freedom  of  his  native  town. 

In  his  domestic  relations  he  was  happy.  Of  his  wife,  Talfourd  says,  "  She  was  a 
woman  of  great  beauty,  and  equal  discretion,  who,  by  gentle  temper  and  serener 
wisdom  than  his  own,  had  assisted  and  soothed  him  in  all  his  anxieties  and  griefs, 
and  whose  image  was  so  identified  in  his  mind  with  the  beautiful  as  to  impress  its 
character  on  all  the  forms  of  female  loveliness  he  has  created."  Moreover,  he  had 
always  cherished  a  belief  in  the  religion  of  our  Church,  and  avowed  it  among  scoffing 
unbelievers ;  and  that  belief  be  asserted  even  in  the  wild  fragments  he  penned  in  his 
last  troubled  hour.  No  one  of  his  many  friends  anticipated  so  terrible  a  catastrophe, 
so  appalling  a  close  to  such  a  life — **  the  bitter  disappointment  which  brought  him 
through  distraction  to  the  grave."     Alas !  it  was  by  his  own  hand  he  died. 

<'  Yes,  at  the  outset  of  life,  all  was  auspicious  for  Benjamin  Bobert  Haydon  ; 
during  his  mid-career  he  had  much  to  encourage  and  not  much  to  depress ;  and  in 
his  advanced  age  he  had  by  no  means  entirely  denuded  himself  of  considerate, 
sympathising,  and  helping  friends."  f 

In  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age  he  died,  **  after  twenty-four  years  of  studies, 
strivings,  conflicts,  successes,  imprisonments,  appeals  to  ministers,  to  Parliament,  to 
patrons,  to  the  public,  self-illusions,  and  disappointments." 

'*  The  blandishments  of  life"  were  not  all  gone  ;  perhaps  he  had  as  many  then  as 
at  any  time  of  his  chequered  career ;  but  the  consciousness  of  power  had,  in  a  great 
measure,  passed  away.  He  felt  what  others  knew — that,  though  hardly  yet  a 
•*  veteran,"  he  was  "superfluous  on  the  stage." 


•  "  He  was  a  most  brilliant  talker  — moy.  bold,  original,  and  vigoroos.  ...  A  vanity  that  amoonted  to  «lf- 
idoLitry,  and  a  terrible  c:irele88ne88,  luijustmablo  in  many  matters,  degraded  hia  mind,  and  eren  impaired  bit 
talent  in  Art," — Miss  Mitkokd. 

i  Even  Sir  Robert  Peel  w.is  not  utterly  •worn  out,  for  he  Bent  the  nnhappy  pointer  fifty  ponnda  only  three  dayi 
before  his  death,  and  it  was  not  all  oonhumed  when  he  died.  It  is  a  ray  of  light  upon  to  it  dism-U  scene  to  know 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  done  so  much  to  avert  a  calamity  irom  a  man  of  genius  and  his  homestead  ;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  the  only  one  that  might  be  placed  to  the  account  of  that  great  and  good  Btatecanan  bj  Um  reoording 
angel. 
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If  he  had  but  takeo  Wilkie'a  advice — givea  in  1812 — "  to  be  a  reforroor  mth  his 

p«iicil,  but  Dot  with  his  pen  ; "  if  cvon  at  an  earlier  period,  iii  1807,  he  had  shrunk 

a])pBlIed  ffotn,  instead  of  gloried  ic,  the  future  he  drowe  of  himself — "Enernetic, 

rooly  ambitioUB,  full  of  grand  and  romantic  bopes,  believing  thu  world  too  liille  for 

>  hopes,  truBting  all,  fearing  none,  and  pouring  forth  his  thoughts  in  vij^orous 

I  language" — how  diHLTeiit  would  have  been  the  fate  of  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon, 

l»w  rich  would  liavt-  boon  the  Ifgaey  he  might  have  bequeathed  to  mankind  1 

Ho  was  born  at  Plymonlh  in  1786,  and  in  May,  1804,  embarked  on  the  voyage 

f  life  in  Loudon.     Very  eouu  afterwitrda  he  described  himself  ai  "  self- sacrificed  fur 

b  great  primiple,"  but  he  was  "  iruii-tainded,  and  lent  not."     That  ww  the  demon 

llut  hanntcd  him  all  his  life.     His  "bopelese  ambition  created  his  endless  agimies." 

"  Tliia  ia  the  life  of  high  Art  in  Eti^lund  1  "      "  This  is  hietorieal  [laiuting  in 

f  England  !  "     Such  were  his  frequent  exclamations,  in  words  and  in  letturs,  when 

Kuf  vexation  or  disappointment  chanced  to  him. 

I  bad  frequent  discuHbions  with  Haydon,  and  many  letters  from  him — sometimeB 

kitwy  were  painful — concerning  the  Royal  Academy.      Ho  aimed  to  induce  mc — I 

Ight  almost  say  to  compel  me — into  a  coutne  of  irrational  and  unjuslifiuLlo  hostility 

I  regards  that  body,  which,  whatever  be  ita  sbortconiings  (and  they  are  many), 

mdoubtudty  upholds  the  ]>ositiou  of  Art  in  England,  and  gives  to  artiuts  the  rank  of 

lb profosBioii.     His  hostility  amounted  almost  lo  iusnnity.     It  was  idle  my  seeking  to 

inl  out  to  him  thut  1  was  neither  the  advucatu  nor  the  apoloj-i^l  of  the  Academy 

-that  I  had  commented  so  Tritely  on  its  errors  of  omission  sud  of  commis»ou  as  to 

e  its  members,  individually  aijd  colleutively,  hostile  to  the  jonrnal  I  conducted. 

I  Wonld  hear  no  argument  for  the  defence,  refused  to  accord  to  it  any  good 

lag,  and  became  furiona  at  the  bare  attempt  to  excuse,  or  aceonnt  for,  its  alleged 

isgressions.* 

In  his  own  view  a  mission  was  coufidt^d  to  him — to  create  historical  Ait  in 

uiland.     Alter  he  had  bei^n  thrice  refused  wbun  he  soui-ht  admiasiou  lo  the  Royal 

idemy,  despair  took  the  form  of  vengeance,  and  thenceforward  be  was  implacable 

lad  insane  in  all  that  regarded  all  academies — that  of  England  above  them  nil.     He 

mo  utterly  absorbed  in  self — was  inecsenntly  proclaiming  himself  a  martyr;  ho 

■  not  merely  the  "  Sir  Oracle,"  hia  motto  was  Kijo  rl  an  tntu,  from  tha  beginning 

f  hla  career  to  the  close  of  it.  f 

Thcni  can  he  no  doubt  that  his  disappointment  at  reoelving  no  prixe  when  lb* 


incrvutlut  it  na  hi>  minion  lu  ftmod  "■  ■tIkiciL''  mi  bt  wi>  iDnUrnallr  bcutlnc  of 

rl»r  nriJwni  wnrkHl  oiitMtnt  Ihf  prtln4liU»nf  hll 
■       -    -    •  ■     ■       id«II>T>l«i<iU  Ibil  at  K> 


U>  tlr}m  an  dnO 


U>  •trja  unt  dno  Is  UogO, 
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Kruat  Exhibition  of  Cartoons  took  place  at  Westminster  Hall,  ia  the  autumn  of  1842, 
was  the  drop  that  ovor-iilled  his  cup :  *  it  overflowed  when,  soon  afiterwards,  he 
oxhibitcd  at  tho  Egyptian  Hall  his  pictures  of  "  Aristides  "  and  the  *'  Burning  of 
Uomo  " — appealing  from  tho  Commissioners  to  the  public,  and  finding  that,  though 
no  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  persons  visited  them  in  a  week,  during 
tho  8amo  six  days  <*  Tom  Thumb/'  who  was  showing  himself  in  the  same  building, 
rocoived  tho  shillings  of  twelve  thousand  persons ! 

Yes,  it  is  depressing  and  humiliating  to  those  who  are  of  his  order — toilers  in  the 
labour-mart  of  life — to  contemplate  the  career  of  a  man  of  genius  perpetually  degraded 
by  absence  of  8elf>respect. 

Uis  was  indeed  a  melancholy  close  to  a  sad  life — sad,  although  there  was  no 
reason  why  it  should  have  been  so :  it  might  have  been,  and  ought  to  have  been, 
prosperous,  happy,  and  useful. 

It  is  the  more  lamentable  to  review  this  life,  because  Haydon  professed  to  be 
guided  by  trust  in  IVovidence — that  ever  fits  the  back  to  the  burden — and  probably 
|HM>iuaded  himself  thai  he  was  so.  In  his  Life  by  Tom  Taylor — a  just  and  yet  a 
gi'nerous  book,  in  which  a  wise  as  well  as  a  warning  view  is  taken  of  the  artist's 
career-  ri»|H\ited  quotations  are  made  from  his  "prayers."  They  were,  as  his 
biographer  writes,  constant  '*  demands  for  success  and  personal  distinction  " — ^*'  for 
glories  and  triumphs  " — in  a  word,  for  himself:  **  begging  letters,  in  fact,  despatched 
lo  the  Almighty  I  " 

It  was  pntyer  without  trust — an  appeal  for  help  on  the  ground  of  deserving^ — a 
continual  asking  (uvl  for  assisunco  as  a  right. 

The  life  of  Haydon  need  not,  therefore,  alarm  any  aspirant  for  fame  in  Art — 
any  strugirler  amid  the  crowd  that  presses  upward  to  the  temple  of  fame — any  artist 
who  is  doon^ed  to  bear  the  *'  contumely  "  of  either  brother  or  patron — who  is  willing 
lo  "labour  and  to  wait/' 

I  max  have  tn^aied  the  charact<^r  of  Haydon  with  less  mercy  than  justice.  My 
readers  >xiU  **  bear  me  s|vak  his  goi^^i  now.''  He  assiduously,  continuously,  and 
^ith  all  bis  lu  art.  laboun-d  to  pr^>moto  the  cause  of  *•  High  Art  *'  in  England — 
lo  ele\T*kto  bis  profcsNioiv  and  lo  jjive  il  j>ower  as  a  source  of  enlightenment, 
inst motion,  and  er.joymnit.  From  the  first  he  saw  the  inestimable  value  of ''the 
KlvTJn  msirllos.*"  and  s:i\mic1>  advivau-d  th^ir  acquisition  by  the  Nation ;  and  he 
cvftvnesrx  snwo  to  ir.tr^xiUiV  Art  into  tic  rn^vinc<'s — ^then  altogether  without  it — 
as  a  s*^r*roo  of  oduoj^non,  so  as  to  A;;;:mf  r.t  by  iis  aid  the  mercantile  value  of  Art- 
n"jar.;;i\*  tr.ro. 

In  y.rAsto  'ifo  ho  was  <\tr  thoroucV.N"  ricbt — as  regards  all  the  domestic  dutit-s 
and  x,vt;:<>.  M*.i\vx*i,  Uuv<  x^-jis  i.o  faisihiAxi  in  bim ;  what  he  meant  he  said: 
whfit   l.«    iv.t<^-j»\o,i  lo  *i»^  h(   ci'u\.     His  r.  ft  tiin,  in  d  Old,  was  transparent :  and  he  v^s 


wT^'vv  m:s      i1,tv  IX  (),,   \),    ,'.  .'.f.n.r'i   ♦■    )»i.-k»    i(n      t;>n  >■>  :bi  Ar«df-u.T  cd  lS](i.  thai  b«- ibt  GtJksrr.  1S12L  ii3k£ 

*  h«y  0»«>    IHH    IJh    *\»»r.1  OtalilK'f  <1,"*1    IIM'." 


SAMUEL   PROUT. 


Sahuki.  Pkodt. — Soon  after  Eaydon'e  death  I  had  this  letter  from  his  friend  and 
mine — excellent  Samnel  Prout— truly  a  great  artint,  and  aa  truly  a  good  man  : — 

*'  I  WHS  with  him  a  few  diys  previous  to  hia  deKlh  ;  anil  I  believe  the  lut  time  he  tfwk  ud  the 
port-crHyon  wa«  to  make  a  profile  drawing  of  biioself.  which  he  sent  Vt  his  olde«t  friend.  S.  Pront, 
■a  a  teinenibrance  of  a  frieniUhip  of  flfty-threo  yenre :  under  the  portruit  were  two  Greek  word*, 
nieBning,  I  underatand,  mfdilaling  great  Ihinfi.  It  ia  B  tnarvellous  bead— poor  dent  Ilaydim  '.  In 
OUT  liut  RonveTEHtion^ — little  did  I  thick  it  would  he  the  laat — he  hoaated  of^bia  poweni  af  mintarioa 
^hi«  duligbt  and  huppiaen  to  face  acd  fight  a  Cue ;  but  the  coiiBJct  came,  the  tempest  drew  n':ar, 
and  oh,  fearful  reault!" 

Dear,  good,  kind,  generons,  estimable  Samuel  Front  I  I  love  to  recall  a  Memory 
so  pleasant  and  bo  hopeful.  I  never  knew  a  worthier  or  a  better  man.  He  woa  a 
little  man,  of  sweet,  almost  wo  manly -gen  tie  countenance;  who  loved  to  gosGJp  of 
familiar  places  and  familiar  faces,  and  bad  ever  a  kindly  greeting  for  the  old  or  tba 
young.  It  was  impossible  to  know  him  without  loving  him :  Lis  nature  was  essen- 
tially generous  ;  benevolence  was  paramount  in  bis  beart  and  mind  ;  be  had.  tender- 
ness for  every  living  thing.  Long- continued  pain,  amounting  at  times  to  agony,  never 
^^^^rore  out  hie  patience,  never  lessened  his  trust  in  God  ;  and  be  might  have  said  what 
^^^■Daleridge  said  as  the  concluding  passage  of  his  last  Will  and  Testament : — 

^B  No 
^KhM,  b 

^^Dke  wae 

^^noaring 
■Knnble 
^^  be  was 


la  Hi»  Bnd  take  comfort  me." 


^^Chi 


No  member  of  the  profession  ever  lived  to  be  more  thoroughly  respected — I  may 
.  beloved — by  his  brother- artists ;  no  man  ever  gave  more  unquestionable 
lencfl  of  a  gentle  and  generous  spirit,  or  more  truly  deserved  the  eateem  in  which 
e  wae  universally  held.  His  always  delicate  health,  instead  of,  as  it  often  does, 
wring  the  temper,  made  bim  more  considerate  and  thoughtful  of  the  trials  and 
roubles  of  others.  Ever  ready  to  assist  the  young  by  the  counsels  of  experience, 
be  was  a  fine  example  of  upright  principles  and  unwearied  industry,  combined  with 
BQavity  of  manners,  and  those  endearing  attributes  of  obarocLer  which  blend  with 
admiration  of  the  artist  aficction  for  the  man. 

In  a  letter  I  received  from  him  in  the  spring  of  1851,  a  year  before  hia  death, 
he  wrote — 

"  I  cannot  he  siifficiently  thankful  that  wnrm  weathpr  promiaes  a  new  creation.  I  am  at  an 
Bj(e,  with  many  iDflrmilieii,  when  nunahine  and  refreshing  shuwera  u«  required  lo  keep  alive  the 
it  of  life  and  onJoynK'ul:  activity  and  viiconr  aro  worn  out,  and,  klthough  atill  creeping  on, 
m  dark  cloud  ia  apparently  not  very  diatint." 

Frequently  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  I  made  my  way,  always  welcome, 
into  hia  modest  studio,  where  I  found  him  at  his  easel  throwing  his  rich  and  beautiful 
colouring  over  some  old  palace  of  Venice,  or  time-worn  cathedral  of  Flanders ;  and 
though  sufiering  much  from  pain  and  weakness,  ever  cheerful,  ever  thankful  that  he 
had  still  strength  sufficient  to  carry  on  his  work.  It  was  rarely  he  could  begin  hiu 
labours  before  the  middle  of  the  day,  when,  if  tolerably  free  from  pain,  he  would 
continue  to  paint  until  the  night  was  advanced.  A  liner  example  of 
gentleness,  and  patience  I  never  knew,  nor  any  one  to  whom  the  epithet 
Christian  "  might  with  greater  truth  be  applied  :— 


thMMu  Btmtij  or  aevtr  did  a  pUran  mfle  ca  Inv.  I  befiere  I  un  eorreet  m  M^i^ " 
be  «U  not  cheered  br  "  a  coamMnan  "  all  bii  lib ;  aad  it  was  perhaps  a  dtmal 
nettifnty  tliat  made  welcome  to  htm  the  poor  poatlkw,  vith  it«  mnerabte  {nttaaee  of 
paymfeiit,  an  Keeper  of  the  Bojral  Academj:,  in  which  he  followed  Piueli  in  1827,  and 
which  be  held  notil  1636,  when  death  had  warned  him  that  birther  labour,  rewarded 
or  unrewarded,  waa  not  for  him-  He  died  in  ISS9.  How  different  would  hare  been 
the  detttiuy  of  William  HiltoQ  had  he  flouiisfaed  in  the  middle  instead  of  at  the 
Leginaing  of  Iho  19th  century  !  | 

Datid  Robebts. — An  admirable  artist  and  most  estimable  man  left  earth  wbeo 
David  Boberta  died.  There  baa  been  no  one  to  soppt}:  the  place  he  vacated.  In  his 
parUcalar  style  of  Art,  indeed,  be  stood  alone,  and  hu  bad  no  socceesor.  I  knew 
him  soon  after  be  commenced  his  life  in  London — aa  a  scene-painter  ;  bnt  even  then 
it  was  easy  tu  unticipale  the  proud  eminence  be  was  destined  to  rea:h.  He  was  not 
more  mode*t  at  the  commencement,  than  he  was  at  the  ctoe«,  of  bia  career.  Simple, 
uup  re  ten  ding,  and  apparently  indifferent  to  celebrity,  be  coortod  society  very  little ; 
was  most  at  home  when  before  bis  easel ;  and  accepted  the  homage  of  connoissenrs 
— with  satisfaction  no  doubt,  bat  without  an  approach  to  arrogance  or  self- applause. 
Ue  was  of  a  nature  genial  and  kindly  ;  prudent  and  cantiona,  as  moat  of  hts  coontry- 

*  Pnnt  wu  bdTB  kt  PIjDiDnU)  tn  1TM,  (nd  died  at  Dnunnl  Hill  in  Filnur.  I8BI. 

•  OuorUwlHt,  If  not  tbebat.o(liliplctiu«,Biiwia  Uh  Vmun  Gillor.  -  Bditli  tadimr  tbt  Bodf  at ' 
HiTold."  ni  nm  (Or  it  tnmio  In  tb>  Onat  Baom  of  the  floni  Aaiemy  ;  do  oar  mt  ukHl  It*  prWa  t  it  «u 
-  ---rn*4  to Kni.    Solum  ■  niebm  mi  im  '-—-—' ■-  ^'—     —  i.  — -  — .  ^ —  — -  • _.„.•  __ 

Hi  '"r^  ■  adUi.    I  bnrd  at  tba  sinoi 


le  itovnl  Aa 


It  waald  Dan  brin«  l* 


DAVID  ROBERTS. 
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Wn  ore,  but  ever  ready  to  aid  less  forlunnta  brethren,  and  one  of  the  most  active 
V'^VOtnotere  and  sustaiuers  uf  tlie  Artists'  Gcuerul  Bcnevuleat  Inglitution." 

a  young  mau  bo  bad  a  certain  i/itticAc  exterior.     His  face  was  round,  and  not 

rpceoliarly  expressive :  his  manner  became  mucli  moru  rclinod  ua  he  grew  older  and 

"led  in  society:    yet  it  was  always  comparatively  rough.     It  bespoke  sincerity, 

1  however,  and  tboroQgh  bouesty.     One  would  have  instinctively  trusted  him  either  in 

Art  or  buEiness  without  risk  of  vexation  or  disappointment,  t 

He  was  bom  at  Stockbridge,  near  Edinburgh,  in  1700,  and  was  apprenticed  to  k 

bo  use -painter,  to  whom  be  served  a  weary  seven  years.     Wien  released  from  his 

trammels,  he  became  a  scene-painter  in  Glasgow  and  Ediubargh,  uud  iu  1621  found 

I  himself  in  London,  under  an  agreement  with  ElHston  of  Drury  Lane.     Here,  in 

I  eompanionebip  with  bis  friend  Staniield,  wore  painted  many  grand  and  benutiful 

works,  which  unhappily  were  evanescent  as  tho  clouds — they  served  tbeJr  pnqmse 

BOd  were  obliterated.     They  did  their  work,  however ;    giving  to  the  public  that 

t«ste  for  eicoUence  which  bas  over  since  kept  possession  of  the  stage.     Tbo  Society 

of  British  Artists  was  formed  in  182't,  and  Roberts  was  one  of  its  first  memberH. 

_1n  168S  he  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Boyol  Academy,  and  a  Member  iu  1841. 

From  that  day  to  the  last  of  his  Ufu  he  annually  produced  and  esbiliitod  many 

lelures  that  muuifosted  high  genius,  and  h«  holds  rank  among  tbo  very  furemoitt 

of  his  country.     They  adorn  every  loading  collection  iu  tbe  kingdom,  and 

e  ea<;crty  souj,-lit  for  whenever  circumstances  bring  tbem  into  what  is  callod  '-  the 

krket." 

B  grand  work,  "Tbe  Holy  Laud."  is  however,  his  great  achievement.     Tbe 

"track"  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  htis  beeu  made  familiar  to  us  of  Inte  years  by 

lotograpby  ;  but  it  was  not  so  in  IS3S),  wben  tbe  fruits  of  tbe  artist's  tour  were 

nilat«d  by  tbo  enterprise  and  euergj-  ol  Aldcmmn  Moon  (the  hbcrol  publisher  of 

ntvings,  whose  loss  was  a  heavy  Iosb  to  Art).|  in  a  series  of  magnificent  volumes 

ut  have  never  been  surpassed  in  any  ago  or  country.     He  illustrated  other  books, 

ndwM  a  ponistcDt  and  euterprising  traveller  iu  many  lands,  more  especially.  Spain, 

■Ttuiec,  Home  ;  less  fertile  of  fancy,  perhaps,  tlian  some  of  bis  comjurvrs.  but  giving 

Byoetry  to  ttxX,  making  pictures  teschers,  and  combining  delight  wilJi  information. 

"        IS  proud  of  his  country,  and  bis  country  was  proud  of  him.     In  18JS8  the 

[freedom  of  his  native  city  was  preaented  to  him;    and  he  had  other  "  honours" 

ton  bie  death.     That  did  not  take  place  until  the  public  bad  fully  estimated  hi* 

fflioB,  and  collectors  had  ascertained  the  value  of  his  works.     He  roceived  largo 

iiune  for  his  later  productions :  more  fortunate  than  most  of  his  compoera,  who  had 


•  Tint  idnlnM*  Ii» 

*  Ut«i*l  B«fifftvilf<u1 


nvvulmi  Inif  itkiUdL 


iBrid,uidii.n»nfti..>. 
I*  Uboui  laod  ha  oWil  i 
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no  advantage  from  the   prodigions  ''biddings'*  at  Christie's^  when   works  were 
*'  knocked  down  *'  to  covetous  acquirers  at  any  price. 

Roberts  died  suddenly  in  1865,  and  was  bnried  in  the  cemetery  at  Norwood. 

John  Martin  was  never  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy ;  why,  it  is  hard  to 
say,  for  he  was  certainly  a  man  of  genias,  albeit  his  productions  may  have  been 
objectionable,  tried  by  the  sternest  rules  of  Art.  Few  artists  of  his  age  were  more 
popular.  His  works  were  always  wildly  imaginative,  wayward,  erratic ;  but  they 
were  abundantly  rich  in  fancy,  gorgeous  in  creative  display,  "  bodying  forth  the 
forms  of  things  unknown/'  But,  as  it  will  ever  be  with  that  which  is  not  based  on 
nature,  they  were  for  an  age  only,  and  not  for  all  time.  We  rarely  now  see  any  of 
the  many  engravings  firom  his  pictures.  He  used  the  burin,  or  rather  the  mezzotinto- 
scraper,  himself;  and,  I  believe,  of  all  his  illustrations  to  Milton  he  was  his  own 
engraver — sometimes  working  without  any  guiding  picture  or  sketch.  I  have  seen 
him  80  at  work  often.  He  was  a  handsome  man  ;  short  of  stature,  but  graceful  and 
attractive  in  person ;  with  indications,  both  in  his  manner  and  countenance,  of  that 
mental  irritability  which  is  nearly  allied  to  insanity.  His  brother,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, set  fire  to  York  Minster,  and  died  in  an  insane  asylum.  The  painter,  Martin, 
was  one  of  the  few  who  successfully  strove  to  promote  intercourse  between  artists 
and  men  of  letters  at  his  house  at  Alsop  Terrace,  Marylebone  Road.  He  had 
**  Evenings  "  weekly,  when  he  brought  together  many  of  the  more  distinguished  men 
and  women  of  his  time  in  Literature,  Art,  and  Science.  They  were  not  mere  con- 
rrnazioni ;  each  of  his  guests  sought  to  give  intellectual  character  to  the  occasion. 
There  I  first  saw  Professor  \Vheatstone*s  earliest  inspiration,  which  subsequently 
became  the  Electric  Telegraph — more  wonderful  than  ArieFs  wand,  for  it  *'  puts  a 
girdle  round  about  the  earth  in  forty  **  seconds  ;  there  I  first  stared  in  wonder  at 
Elliotson*s  mesmeric  revelations ;  there,  indeed,  many  marvellous  matters  that  have 
since  startled  the  world  were  in  embryo,  waiting  the  call  of  Time.  Yes,  those 
evenings  were  memorable,  and  are  worth v  to  be  remembered.  John  Martin  has  had 
no  emulator  in  his  laudable  efforts  to  make  the  author  aid  the  artist,  the  artist  aid  the 
author,  and  to  bring  Science  as  an  assistant  to  both. 

Martin,  like  so  many  other  artists,  had  a  terrible  wrestle  with  adversity  on  his 
way  to  fame.  I  remember  his  telling  me  that  once  he  *'  owned  "  a  shilling ;  it  was 
needful  to  hoard  it ;  but  being  very  hungry,  he  entered  a  baker's  shop  to  buy  a  penny 
loaf.  To  his  shame  and  dismay  he  found  the  shilling  was  a  bad  one.  *'  So  long 
aAerwards/*  added  the  painter,  then  at  the  zenith  of  his  hopes  and  aims,  "  when  I 
had  a  shilling.  I  took  care  to  get  it  changed  into  penny-pieces  !  " 

He  was  K^m  in  1TS9  at  Hexham,  near  Xewcastle-on-Tyne,  and  died  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,  in  1854. 

Clarkson  Stanfiuj>. — Not  many  years  have  passed  since  this  most  admirable 
artist  and  most  excellent  man  was  taken  from  us.  His  memory  is  very  dear  to  all 
with  whom  he  was  associated,  either  nearly  or  remotely — those  who  could  fully 
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r«eUnwte  the  high  qnalitiea  of  his  heart  nnd  mind,  and  those  who,  at  a  dlstanco. 
ipreciated  his  genina  and  his  works. 
He  was  born  at  SiuidorlBitd  in  1798,  and  died  at  Hampstead  on  the  18th  or  Uajr, 
1867. 

Hit  birth  ID  a  seaport  town  materially  influenced  his  career  in  life  and  in  Art. 
He  waa  a  aailor-boy  for  a  time,  and  the  impressiona  he  received  in  early  yonth  were 
palpable  on  his  canvas  ever  afterwards.  In  IS'il  his  first  picture  was  exhibited  at 
the  Society  of  British  Artists.  Although,  for  a  time,  circumstances  induced  him  to 
irork  as  a  scene-painter — for  then  patrons  were  few,  and  patronage  of  British  Art  * 
Init  the  shadow  of  a  future — no  long  period  elapaed  before  bis  paintings  became 
bvonrites  ;  and  though  sold  for  shillings  to  those  who  have  since  obtained  for  them 
Bome  of  the  dealers  anticipated  his  worth,  and  two  of  his  pictures,  in  1882, 
made  their  way  into  the  BoyaJ  Collection — "  Portamooth  Harbour  "  and  the 
Opening  of  New  London  Bridge,"  commissioned  by  the  sailor-king,  William  IV. 
Ho  had  by  that  lime,  however,  found  ready  purobasers,  and  thenceforward  never 
lacked  them. 

When  I  knew  him  first,  he  was  a  tall  and  handsome  young  mnn,  of  agreeable,  yet 
not  of  polished,  manners,  liking  and  seeking  society  of  an  intellectual  character. 
There  waa  not  oOe  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  age  who  did  not  consider  it  a  privilege 
to  know  the  painter.  Few  men  were  more  respected  as  well  as  esteemed  by  a  very 
circle;  and.  from  the  commencement  of  bis  career  to  the  close  of  it,  he  waa 
popular  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  When  I  saw  him  last — it  was  at  the  private 
view  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1860— he  waa  dropping  gradually  bto  the  grave ;  and 
u  ha  loaned  on  my  arm  down  the  staircase  in  Trolklgar  Square,  tbere  waa  certainty 
that  his  toil  on  earth  was  nearly  done  :  that  very  soon  he  would  live  onlj'  in  the 
mamory  of  those  who  knew  him,  and  by  the  works  that  will  place  bis  name  among 
(ho  very  highest  in  the  records  of  the  Art-liistory  of  his  time  and  oeuntry.  Yet  h« 
was  "  a  fine-looking  "  old  man  up  to  the  last ;  the  expression  of  bia  couutenane*, 
kindly,  gracious,  and  intelligent,  was  in  no  degree  lost,  altbougb  the  firo  had  gone  out 
his  eyes,  and  hia  hand  shook  as  he  pressed  mine.  On  tbat  ocoaaion  he  epnke— 
subject  I  of  course  did  not  introduce— of  &  time  long  past,  and  of  the  men  we  had 
iwn  whose  pictures  no  lunger  hung  on  those  walls.  At  parting,  when  I  bad  aeon 
im  into  his  carriage,  L  hod  said,  "  Well,  we  shall  at  all  evente  meet  again  next  year, 
if  we  do  not  meet  before."  I  cannot  easily  forget  hia  look  or  bis  word«,  as  ha 
•nawered,  "  You  will  not  see  me  hero  again  !  "  He  lived  over  the  ueiit  private  view, 
hot  h«  waa  not  present ;  he  was  setting  his  house  in  order ;  and  although  hia  home 
had  avar  been  a  happy  one,  before  the  month  of  May  had  ended  he  had  gone  to  a 
happier  and  a  better, 

I  have  known  few  artiste  I  regarded  with  »o  much  affection  as  I  did  Wiu.iam 
UTraxea.  llio  world  bad  not  quite  adnutted  his  claim  to  the  highest  rank  in 
Art  when  he  died  ;  the  pictures  he  was  always  ready  to  dispose  of  for  small  sama. 
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valniDg  them  at  his  own  modest  estimate,  have  since  bronght  sams  enormous  by 
comparison :  a  thousand  pounds  may  be  easily  obtained  for  a  picture  he  had  disposed 
of  for  eighty—the  amount  he  generally  required  for  one  of  larger  size,  and  I  believe 
he  never  received  more  than  a  hundred  for  any  one  of  his  works.* 

The  few  &cts  of  his  life's  history  are  soon  told.  He  was  bom  in  Bristol  in  1812. 
His  father,  a  man  of  sound  learning  and  great  intelligence,  and  universally  respected^ 
German  by  birth  and  descent,  was  curator  of  the  Museum  in  that  city.  The  mind 
of  the  son  was  therefore  cultivated  early,  and  he  was  not  an  artist  only ;  he  had 
large  acquirements  in  science  and  in  letters,  and  was  a  scholar  as  well  as  a  painter. 

When  I  first  became  acquainted  with  him — at  Park  Place,  Bristol — ^he  was  a 
handsome  lad,  aged  about  sixteen,  singularly  modest  and  unassuming,  yet  not  self- 
distrustful.  I  felt  then  towards  him  the  esteem  and  regard  that  augmented  as  he 
became  a  man,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  cherished  of  my  friends. 

His  longing  desire  for  knowledge  induced  him  to  travel ;  and  he  travelled  much 
^ — in  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Egypt ;  enriching  his  sketch-books 
with  subject-matter  for  work ;  grounding  himself  on  the  best  models  of  the  old 
masters,  but  more  especially  on  those  which  Nature  everywhere  supplies.  His 
latest  tour  was  with  the  Government  expedition  to  Lycia :  he  went  out  entirely  at 
his  own  expense — and  that  expense  was  enormous,  in  fitting  out  and  costs  by  the 

way.t 

He  returned  to  England,  however,  to  enjoy  its  fruits.  Alas !  they  were  bitter  to 
the  taste,  and  poisonous  to  the  constitution :  he  died  under  their  effects. 

In  1845  he  sent  six  pictures  to  the  Royal  Academy  (he  was,  of  course,  a  candi- 
date for  its  honours).  The  six  were  so  placed  as  to  induce  a  belief  that  there  existed 
a  conspiracy  to  ruin  him ;  they  were  hung  either  close  to  the  ceiling  or  the  floor. 
Accident  might  have  thus  condemned  one  or  two,  but  it  was  not  attributed  to  chance 
that  they  were  all  marked  with  the  brand.  His  heart  sunk  when  he  saw  them  on 
the  first  Monday  of  May  ;  he  had  disease  of  the  heart  soon  afterwards ;  and  although 
he  wrestled  with  death  until  the  8th  of  September  of  the  year  following,  on  that  day 
he  died. 

I  am  very  sure  that  if  the  hangers  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1845  had  foreseen 
the  consequences  of  their  act,  he  would  have  been  treated  very  differently.  As  it 
was,  however,  they  were  as  much  accessory  to  his  death  as  if  they  had  plunged  a 
knife  into  his  side. 

I  quote  on  this  sad  subject  a  letter  he  wrote  to  me,  dated  the  8th  of  May, 
1845  :— 

**  Despite  all  that  has  been  done  to  cast  an  oblivion  on  my  efforts  at  the  Academy  this  year, 
snccess  has  attended  me :  not  alone  in  the  sales  of  the  pictures,  but  by  the  actual  injustice  of  the 


an  an 

when  _  _  

in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Bolckow*  M.P.  for  Middlesborongh.  who  paid  that  smn  for  it.    It  ia  the  **  Chess  Players.' 
MuUer  received  for  it  probably  £80,  certainly  not  more  than  £100. 

+  During  his  travels  he  occasionally  sent  me  articles  for  nublication  in  the  Art- Journal  (then  the  Art-  lTnion\, 
His  description  of  a  visit  to  the  wonder  Ail  Mummy  Caves  of  ''Mahabdres  "  he  illustxatod  by  a  number  of  sketehss, 
which  I  engraved. 
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:  moro  lh«n  opo  of  our  prinHpal  rollecton  hive  f^ivon  me  oonimiMinn*.  Among  thn 
!(  Mr.  Yotnoft  (over  the  jadicinna  palron  nnd  generous  friend  of  titlent) ;  and.  u  uns 
ilea  nip.  the  etilf  thing  that  Biirpnim  him  ti  '  thmt  they  wete  not  hung  iiptiile  down.' 
ich  hRi  hivn  the  reward  I  have  received  for  the  expenditure  of  lirge  mma.  of  orent  laboui.  tha 
iwk  of  health,  brenking  np  for  a  tune  a  connection,  the  htigne  nnd  eihauetion  of  a  Irnig  journey. 
— mioh  are  the  rewnrils  a  prolttltd  boiit/  afforda  to  the  fnuns  Engliah  aitiat.  But  now  we  iniut 
take  thin  OR  a  leason.  and  hare  palienn  |1  hHte  Uie  word,  hut  1  vill  have  it)  ;  and  t  will  pledge  mf 
Ufa  thai,  iiulead  o(  it*  tending  lo  do  mo  harm,  it  ahull  do  toe  good.  I  will  etudj:  to  prove  to  the 
woilrl  ibat,  if  innlltd,  I  cnn  forgive,  but  Ihut  I  rannot  forget  my  love  of  my  profmion.  I  hope 
nj  friirnda  will  view  thia  affair  na  I  do,  and  so  quietly  lot  it  pan.  In  doing  eo  thny  will  do  ma 
(traat  aerrice;  for  iillhoiii;h  1  have  u  table  carernt  with  tiotoi  of  condolenee,  I  ahould  b*  lorrj 
opiiiiona  therein  eipraatcd  to  meet  the  eyes  of  tho  all-powDrful  dispcDsota  of  young  mea'a 


As  I  bsT«  inliniated,  thongh  be  bore  up  agtunst  tliia  terrible  afflictinn,  and  wu 

noi  disheartened,  the  woand  festered  and  never  closed  ;  gradnally,  but  surely,  his 

constitution  grew  weaker  and  weaker;  be  never  quite  rallied;  friends  were,  iaitoed, 

always  about  him,  loving  and  hopefal ;  and  patroaa  were  seeking  him  ont.     Soma 

them  found  him  ;  but  another  life  nns  uear  at  hand.     In  Augast  I  received  from 

K  letter :  I  rejoice  to  quote  tbii<  passage  : — 


A  previous  letter  baa  this  passage : — 

■To  one  in  the  full  enjovment  of  a  prvfevion  and  a  r^putalion,  lohara  to  leave  thia  world  in 
pcintoof  lifeiaa  iniUncholy  lubji-ct,     Bui  ttie  great  qit«stioii  la,  'Uow  iaha  prapand  laguf* 
This,  at  tinua.  weighs  heavily  on  my  mind." 

I  have  known  few  men  more  perfect.  He  was,  in  alt  respects,  worthy ;  fn  him 
gmiiilB  was  WEodntod  with  modesty,  bdependeoce  with  courtesy,  generosity  with 
prndenoe;  his  highly -educated  mind  and  refined  sentiments  never  unfitted  him  fur 
mingUng  with  tho  rough  and  ruggt-d,  where  'was  to  be  found  the  reeommcndatinn  of 
talent,  or  the  elements  by  which  to  study  ch&racter.  In  all  ways  he  ranked  foremost 
■Biong  those  whose  destiny  it  is  to  exhibit  the  advantage — to  the  person  and  to  the 
fworid — of  blending  high  intellect  with  moral  luid  social  worth.  A  purer  spirit  never 
id  from  earth  to  heaven:  bis  nature  was  unauUied  by  a  single  blot;  it  was 
fcDtirflly  felicitous  for  good ;  be  left  us  nothing  concerning  him  to  regret  but  bis  loss. 


JoMX  CoKBTASLK — whoM  Life  LcsliB  wrote — li\-ed  where  artists  than  "  most  did 
Mngrogate  " — in  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square  ;  where  I  visited  him  ofUn — in 

I1S29-80  I  wa*  living  in  the  same  street.  He  was  a  painter  from  his  boyhood  ;  yet 
ke  was  forty-three  years  old  when  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy.  The 
^nblie  SMmod  u  ruluctant  sa  the  Academy  to  appreciate  his  works,  for  be  rarely 
■old  ■  piotnrv.  Any  dealer  would  now  give  pounds  for  the  works  which  were  paid 
Ibr  by  shiiliugs.  Yet  there  were  some  by  whom  be  was  nudorstiHMl.  FustU  is 
rtportod  to  have  said  that  his  "  raiu-elouda  made  him  call  for  an  umbrella ; "  and  » 
Pnncb  critic  wrote  that  he  saw  in  Constable's  pictures  the  absolute  dew  ou  the  grass. 
H«  loved  Nature,  and  painted  ber  as  be  loved  ber:  it  was  the  homo  scenery  of  his 


i 
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L  Batiro  Suffolk,  thoroaghly  English  in  its  simple  and  gntcioos  beauty.*  "  I  love,"  le 
nud,  "  my  stile,  ray  stamp,  and  my  lane  in  the  village  ;  and  while  I  live  I  sball  never 
P-MHe  to  paint  tliem." 

He  was  neitber  rewarded  nor  appreciated.     The  pietnres  now  eagerly  coveted  nt 

SDT  price  few  or  none  oared  to  buy  while  he  lived.     He  astonished  the  circles  of  Art 

by  daring  to  paint  what  he  saw;  despising  the  hackneyed  harmonies  of  the  paliitte; 

,    nlying  only  on  the  concords  of  Natare  with  the  immeasarable  faith  that  yielded 

LjHmltB  more  nearly  approximating  to  fact  than  the  works  of  any  other  paluter  that 

I  MMT  lived. 

I         He  found  it  difficult  to  live  by  his  art.  perfect  as  it  was.    In  I82fi,  when  working 

\lA  fail  *'  Corn-field,"  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  he  wrote  to  a  friend : — "  I  am 

l.^^ik  worn,  having  worked  bard  ;  and  have  now  ibe  consolation  of  knowing  I  must 

f  ^jf^  %  great  deal  harder,  or  go  to  the  workhouse.     I  have  some  commissions,  how- 

■Mr,  and  I  do  hope  to  sell  this  picture."     Again  be  wrote  : — "  The  painter  is  totally 

ai^opnlar,  and  ever  will  be,  on  lhi»  side  of  thf  grai-e .'"    •'  His  art,"  he  said,  "  flaltefed 

^iliiiilj-  by  imitation,  courted  nobody  by  smoothness,  tickled  nobody  by  its  polileness, 

I  ^ti  was  withoot  either  fal-de-lal  or  fiddle-de-dee  I     How,  then,  conld  he  hope  to  b« 

I  Tfcis  lack  of  popularity  haunted  him  through  life  ;  bnt  it  was  an  eraggeraled 
K^^BOit.  He  was  appreciated  by  the  few,  nlthongh  he  failed  to  obtain  appreciation 
■^^  tiw  many.  Could  he  but  have  foreseen  a  day  when  the  leading  connoisseats  of 
fe^MliBd  competed  at  a  public  sale  until  they  "  ran  up  "  a  picture  of  his  to  £1,700  for 
I  — fcjjfh  hw  had  been  paid  £100  ! 

Ssaentially  Scottish  in  features.  In  habits,  and  in  tongue  was  the  great  painter, 
;^B  Daw  WiLKiE.  He  never  was  a  man  of  polished  mannere,  although  associated 
_^[,  ^  the  finer  spirits  of  his  age.  He  was,  to  the  last,  Eomewhat  awkward  in  gait, 
^^  uenungly  embarriissed  by  efforts  to  convey  thought.  He  was,  however,  honest, 
faithful,  and  true  ;  worthy  the  respect  be  received  univeisally,  and  tbfl 
nage  accorded  to  bim  by  nil  who  know  bis  worth,  fttat  a  full  life  it 
1  that  day,  in  1805,  when  the  "  Village  Recruit "  was  exposed  in  a  shop- 
r  at  Charing  Cross,  at  the  price  of  bix  pounds^when  a  peer  of  the  realm 
ir^  liKgjfltDg  with  bim  as  to  whether  the  price  of  the  commissioned  picture  of  the 
-  Villaic>  politicians  "  was  to  be  fifteen  guineas  or  thirty  pounds — to  that  day  (June 
-n  IMll.  *''*''■  bomewurd  bound  from  Constantinople,  on  shipboard,  he  rendered 

I  i.>  ihu  God  who  gave  it,  and  was  buried  iu  the  deep ! 

1  n  1 785,  at  Cults,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  a  parish  of  which  his  father 

I  :l  1^06  be  found  himself  in  London ;  and  up  to  a  period  very  near 

'    vt  iLS  working  to  produce  the  many  marvellous  pictures  that  bear 

"',  and  are  classed  with  the  best  productions  of  the  country  and 


It  Mudiod  Natnt*  cjiulf,  it  <nu  not  iOTsrubl;  *c 
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I  know  him  vtW ;  ftod,  in  common  witli  aII  who  hnd  oithar  his  ncqniuntADCO  or 
•  friendship,  hoDoared  him  nfl  tin  artiat.  nnd  estocmod  him  ah  a  man.     I  DHUUot 

e  space  to  rcodeiT  jastio«  to  hix  memory ;  hat  Lhoso  who  ili^siro  informaliou  as  to 
■  cuvor  in  Art  may  easily  obtain  it. 

I  know  also  his  oonDtrymnn,  Stu  Willum  Ai-las,  whrni  ln>  wns  ndviinreil  in  life, 
len  Art  wns  a  [irotitloss  calling  iu  Scotland  be  went  to  Rusnia.  and  piiiiitud  purlnuts 
S  traviilling  much  in  countries  that  were  known  in  England  only  by  name.  Wbcu 
k  rutnrutid  to  his  oountry  in  1R14  it  was  to  find  there  were  no  purchaBiTn  of  i>irturei 
>  employment  for  the  artist.  When  threatened  with  penury,  Scott,  Wilatm, 
1  Loekhart  made  a  snbscnption  to  purchase,  for  the  mnnilicent  er.m  of  one  hundred 
lis  Qohle  and  beautiful  pjeturu  of  "  Circastiiau  Cuptives  "  (siueu  engruTed), 
^liich  had  been  exhibited  at  the  Koyal  Academy,  where  no  one  had  asked  ita  price. 
Mlvr  fortune,  as  well  as  higher  fame,  at  length  came  to  him  ;  he  was  President  of 
I  Hoyal  Srottisb  Academy,  and  died  in  his  stndio  (in  1650),  pencil  iu  hand,  before 
t  uutiniahed  picture  that  commemorated  one  of  the  great  ({loriuii  nf  Scotland — the 
e  of  Itannockbnm.  Mrs.  t^rdon  describes  him  as  "  a  man  whose  iutelligwice, 
wer  of  olisert-utiuo,  ([naiut  hunionr,  and  gentle  and  agreeable  manners  made  him 
Icume  to  all." 

He  was  a  small  man.  and,  so  to  speak,  "  aulid ; "  plain  in  person  ;  ncaring  old  age 

Vrban  I  knew  bim.  but  kindly  and  courteous,  with  a  shrewd  yet  generous  expression 

r  eonntenance — ditfering  much  externally  from  his  succesHor,  Sir  John  Watson 

rdoa,  who  was  tall,  solemn,  yet  obviously  uf  sound  nnderstauding  and  "  a  manly 


[  knew  WtLiAtit  Errr  veil — wbon  he  had  chamlMrs  "  high  np  "  in  Dnckingham 

reut,  Adnlphi  (the  corner  house,  next  the  river),  and  when  ho  was  working  hard 

r  the  f^mo  that  >-ame  and  brought  "commissions" — more  than  enough.    Ho  was  a 

M>t  DDgainly  man  in  form ;  a  bead  loo  big  for  a  short  and  slubbcd  l>ody,  with  a 

thead  verj'  high,  and  an  expression  «f  much  benevolence,     Iu  p«'rton  ho  was  tbe 

r  opposite  of  the  Onices  he  so  often  painted.     Although  his  pictures  were  usnally 

B  in  treatment  ea  to  convoy  an  idea  that  they  originated  in  aonsuality,  nothiuK 

have  been  further  from  the  fact.     He  was  a  man  tborouftbly  pnro,  of  lofty 

1,  and  with  a  tendnr,  almost  womanly  heart,  to  whom  a  coarae  Olpresaion  or  a 

inooa  sentiment  would  have  been  im]>ossit>le. 

tfter  year,  in  earlier  life,  he  sought  admission  for  his  pielurrt  to  the  Royal 

;  year  after  y<!ar  they  wcro  rejected.     He  hoped  on  and  worked  on,  and  at 

li  succeeded.     Of  that  Academy  be  waa  oftsmards  one  of  the  most  honoured 


■  vamiFknl 
ail>v<ill.l>i 
Df  inlcnllii 


In  till  ■■  tfU  WUnkiT  f^OU."  Uh  WKnulr  of  ntw  it  Ite 


(HCIuiM.  "  Th*  VUlaiii  Ri 


Hi  •liK  (hnnBht.    "I* 
■nil  mU  nriltml  aMttn.  Um 


•nwif  ItepoHHaMMIBiflitaMlaBtka  iMOtUa 


!•<»  .l//-.l/<)AV/i\s\ 


iiiiMiili«Mf4.  **  IVh)«:ui-  utmost  ovorw holiuod  mo/*  ho  vrote:  '*I  was  ready  to  nrn 
u\\:»>  I  WU  licit  I  %'ouM  not  ^ot  on.  Hut  a  voico  within  said,  Penerrrf.  I  did  so, 
iiiiil  III  1:1^1  hunui^hovi  :   I^Ut  /  H.i,<c  ut\irfif  /<«*ii/«*ii/* 

III'  \\:)«i  both  :ii  N%Mk  \\\  tTST,  Alu!  thon^  ho  dioil  on  the  Idth  of  November.  1849. 
His  iillow  iMti  I't^x  h;i\%'  hononnsl  him  with  a  tomb  in  tho  cravevaxd  that  snironnds 
\\w  oM   VM'vA ,  ;«nil  ihov  aro  pnnul  to  namo  him  as  one  of  the  worthies  ever  to  be 

\  low  \,v»i^  ^'^co  1  xiMU^il  his  cravo.  and  tho  honw  in  which  he  died.  He  had 
^v^^u^^  ui  ^  }jiv,it  *U\<ivo  from  lalvur,  and  iivovi  t\\r  s^^aie  years  in  comparative  ease 
uis^n  >\,*',  ,^^^v»M  ivsv.lis  of  ir.*r,jstrv  combin*xi  ^ish  Ofri:!*, 

\.\  1S4S  ho  cji^o  n^o  tor  pnKirAli.^r.  in  ihc  ."S-^-  V  ^"^  «-*  a:2  a^tolcc^sraivhv.  It  was 
A  ^MNSi;:,  i^ov,  r.;oo,«  si.  r.;^ftss;;nv.v,c.  i^iil  v.::r*;;Si^,  *r>i  vf  viry  i«r  ii::^rr>i.    Hi?  ricrare* 

Ki  \X'»^  a!wsx*  .^i  wo;\:  ",.-4*v;;r  ■«■*<  h:s  hivv.^;s>*     I  Iav^  :-:t-  ::ui  i2.ki  :z.  ri-r 

vx. .  Av«  v***    \*  V  ■  '*    ^"  "    ••■!■•■  v».-i  '     *  ^    1  .  ^''■  *  *•-    •-«  -«-*    t       ■•"."■    4.  '■^iJ  "".^i     •»    "'^    I.".—  "■■»,— *►•      Vi     "-,  ^ 

?.N\;o,  Oist  )^'^,;  Iwr,  "  s*:      :,'c  i^it-  >ii;«^.:  :>. 

\N-.vvo   "i\»  x'v'wvrH  ■       :-.,    >  s*»  ..  :."   ^^■■i    ;»,'.  r    :»,.t  .:    1'""***.   :  r~  .:  ii«<:  i^'r  >:-ei 

,»t-^«,.-       :.,  v-^v  ,.,-;*.'  ;»  n^.'i^i  :i\iti  Si  v.  • :-.  .>^    ,.  i  --:£.">  ..i      N  -:  ..ii^  :»5r.:rs   iji* 

nv  l-^^.        ', ,'  :  \   v,>.\-.:  >.♦:.•,:      i'i    ic  .us".       ,  »i  Uii   >* 'i^   .1    ji;>cic«   >::a^:   '      N.v, 
■,1...    o.'»  ■     ^^*   ■«'\     *-t    *   v»,  T  *»*:<■'.  :iM  'ii^'  ".N  •  .      ::  '»*;w-  :  "v.  ii  ..'ir^;..  ii"::^  3*-.  ~:z*r 
».v  '       ,1   -V  V  ^.    ..^  ^- »    .    }  -^  fc ■ .  -  T  .i-s:^     r?:   ?uv7u:   .'-t:  r~3.r"    :.   L  l*.: — -.  • .--,  r- 

v.i».v        •     .    •     -■  •■■■    1     .■   '^■ .        ."^  ."      •..":         :.;:.;.  .    ::•..   i/.:^  :.:.^  :i,'*-     .    ■   ■  i.  •  «■  •"*-« 

^        ■     ■  »        .    ..        ^  ..  ^        -.fc        ..?■.....,.■:  »,       ...   .       •  --  '* 

"^    *'   ■■  '•      •'     "   ■      ■«."  "   ."    ".    >s.     :.'■.      ■  ,^    ".         7.  ..*       T.^        ^i;  .-  ,    "."^i- »     r."T^Lr««   ,1^. 

'  "^  .''..:-;'»-..       ^II".    "^      "*--."         II      "   ^■ 
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■  Art,  ttiat  !b  to  aay  ;  for  lie  was  tuiiely  aud  not  happy  at  home — domestic  enjoy- 

mt  was  not  ODO  of  the  blestibgs  beittuwed  upon  Liin. 
H«  was  a  student  aliuoxt  to  tbe  last  momeut  of  his  prolonged  existeneo,  knowing 
Mya  tbat  bo  had  yet  Botnething  to  learn.     Even  in  him — upwiirds  a\  eiyLly  years 

X  illustrated  the  force  of  the  adage — 

"  Life  ii  (bort :  Att  ii  long  I " 

FBAxas  I>ANBy  was  another  Irislunnn  whose  name  la  renowned  in  Art.  and, 
',  that  renown  is  continaed  in  anotbi-r  generation.  He  was  born  in  1793,  oud 
1B61.  Dasby  came  young  to  England.  He  mnst  have  been  hundeaiue  in 
son  then,  and  of  agreeable  fflnnncrs  ;  for  both  were  good  in  advanced  life.  He 
<f  strove  to  earn  some  dry  crusts  b  Briftol,  and  made  his  way  to  liondou,  in 
ny  with  his  countryman,  O'Connor,  a  landscape-painter  of  great  genius.  Tho 
entualty  achieved  fume,  the  other  never  foand  it.  Danhy  became  a  great  and 
r  artist ;  O'Connor  lived  wretchedly,  and  died  poor.  They  worked,  with  but 
Ule  hope  and  no  reward,  in  the  ntetropolie.  The  fifteen  guineas  which  Daoby  had 
rnceivfld  for  his  first  picture  from  Archdeacon  Hill,  of  Dublin,  and  which  he  shared 
lis  friend,  were  soon  exhausted.  I  have  heard  him — and  hutionred  him  as  I 
him — describe  his  early  stmgglca  in  Londou,  enduring  penury  approaching 
I  »int.  Can  we  not  draw  upon  our  fancy  for  the  picture  of  a  youth  with  high  hopes 
I  l&d  craving  ambition,  perhaps  bom  a  gentleman  (as  Dauby  wne),  with  innate  self- 
[  ntpect  and  consciousness  of  power,  treading  the  streets  of  London — "  forsaken, 
r  friendless,  lone  "—ay,  alone  in  a  peopled  dasurt — the  appalling  solitude  of  a  great 
'  tity ;  hungry,  and  none  tu  give  him  food  1  sick,  and  none  to  visit  him ;  socking  the 
I  foor  attic  tbat  was  bis  shelter,  t«rritied  by  the  thought  of  nnpiud  rent ;  disheartened, 
I  ^puDdlug,  despairing ;  yet  cheered  by  a  siugle  glimpse  of  sunshine  into  hope,  self- 
h  nliance — instinctive  aesnrauco  of  ultimate  triumph  ?  I  have  known  many  eattes  such 
l,  U  that ;  the  case  of  Francis  Dauby  is  hat  one  of  them.  Alas  I  I  have  known  also 
r  Many  wbo  gave  way — succumbed- — and  fell ;  who  had  uot  the  ]>atieDee  to  wait ;  who 
I  kad  no  faith  to  keep  off  despair — no  reliance  on  ProWdence  ;  who  forgot  the  empbalic 
d  encouraging  force  of  the  poet's  tines : — 


Jama  DnrFiELD  Hahwno. — There  have  been  few  artists  whoso  loss  I  had  more 

uon  to  deplore  than  that  of  J.  D.  Harding.     He  was  a  valuable  writer  for  tho 

^4'1^'Jmtmal :  his  pen  was  ever  ready  to  communicate  tlie  knowledge  he  had  acquired 

f  tgrloag  practice  in  the  cxcculivo  of  Art,  as  well  as  by  extensive  reading  and  the 

IVmltA  of  ninturod   study.     My  connection  with  him  extended  over  many  years. 

LlF*  WM8  aaaocialed  in  the  production  of  the  "  Baronial  Halls."  a  work  for  which  bo 

Ad  the  principal  drawings  by  tho  then  new,  but  now  forgotten,  art  of  "  Lilliotiut ; " 

and  I  Bver  found  him  a  most  agreeable  companion,  aa  well  lu  a  powerful  ally,  in 

llw  HTUal  tours  we  made  tog«tber.    He  was  born  at  Deptford  ia  1196,  and  hia 

1  I  2 


^  M£M(^L 


tMO^  sail  iauTof  xl  «:'i(tT  c€  Sicir». 

H^  v«i  <«i<^  i}u!Uk^Si^  isA^T  a  er.t'zrtrr  Lf4f» :  a  ^^^io^v  ease  orer  lik  paper,  acd 
yt  hi^ri  M  nmA  tomtiUT  -sf^t^ :  ~  I  e*y£.i  i^  trras  :  ir?;  t.:«  nak^  a  cena  bene-  and 
db^^  7^:1  krA ;  Best  .jiiMi  nak^  %  icras  iLsr^,  a^d  iben  ro^  kj*>k.     I  eowld  do  iluu : 

Tb^  voriM  zs/A  harr^t:  tLfj  rfpe  An-ft^-tar  at  the  Boyal  Afiaderzij.  He  quitted 
th^  fvx^^j  />€  Paocft^Tf  ia  Wat«r  CoU^n  zo  qtta^fr  ior  mdndsaDo.  pot  dcrvn  his  name 
iu  *'  ttfe  UxJc "  T<fcar  aft^"  j*ar,  lot  I  bebe^e,  Derer  Lad  a  voce. 

H^  di^  at  Baroes  in  IS^.  A  great  An-§^bc»Iar  a£id  Azl-ieMiheT  vas  then  lost 
t/>  tL«  pr«>(&«di!>n  and  the  vc^i. 


Aixi^Tx/A  haa  sr/migrvhat  fenxsteTiij  claimed  tke  hoooar  of  giving  birth  to  the 
Mt^/mfAuthed  artict  Csjueolej  Boexjtr  Ljesue.  He  was  bom  «in  17^  i  at  Cierken- 
well,  fc«t  wa*  taken  t/>  the  States  vfaen  Toon^ ;  "  not  so  young.  howeTer." — so  wrote 
to  me  hiif  friend  Thomaa  Uwins, — **  as  to  prevent  his  having  a  foil  reeoUeetion  of  the 
vrA'a^^e  oot,  of  whieh  I  hare  heard  him  relate  many  particulars.**  A  few  years  after- 
wardj» — in  1811 — he  returned  to  England^  was  entered  a  student  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  adopted  Art  ais  a  profes^sion. 

He  attained  the  higher  eminence  as  an  artist,  and  achieved  some  fame  as  a 
writer.  His  Y^^daies  2Lre  very  osefol  lessons :  his  Life  of  Constable  is  a  fine 
example  of  biography ;  while  his  *•  Hand-book  for  Young  Painters  *  is  a  valuable 
aitMrrxiblage  of  wise  rules  for  guidance. 

()f  hiii  pictures  it  is  needless  to  write ;  they  are,  perhaps,  as  well  known  and 
largely  esteemed  as  those  of  any  painter  of  the  age.  The  subjects  he  selected  were 
always  attractive,  manifesting  reading  as  well  as  thought,  and  often  commemorating 
incidfrfjtii  or  events  that,  if  not  •*  history,'*  had  much  of  its  interest  and  worth. 
He  ha/1  a  well-htored  and  richly-cultivated  mind,  sound  knowledge,  and  active 
imagination.  He  died  in  18-39 ;  and  happily  the  nation  possesses  several  of  his 
l>eht  works. 

In  person  he  was  of  the  middle  size,  slight  and  gentlemanly,  without  being 
gra/ieful.  His  features  were  not  animated ;  they  seemed  rather  overburdened  with 
rei>oHe  ;  there  was  neither  in  the  expression  of  his  coimtenance,  nor  in  his  manner 
generally,  any  indication  of  the  genius  he  undoubtedly  possessed.    He  was  exemplary 


THOMAS   UWINS. 


I  fttl  the  relatione  of  life,  prndent,  upright,  and  coDscientioas,  reapoct^d  by  liis 
(kequuntauces,  and  beloved  by  his  friends.* 


I  knew  Thomas  Uwins  well,  before  he  bad  atteineil  celebrity  uid  aftorwarda — 
dien,  indeed,  be  was  eui  illnstrator  of  books  ;  for  In  that  capacity  he  commonctid  his 
1  artist,  and  probably  thus  acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  beat  aiithors : 
I  exbibituil  more  thorough  appreciation  of  the  "  class iee  "  of  our  laiiguage,  or 
e  ofloD  roaorted  to  tbem  for  suggestive  help.     After  his  visit  to  Rome,  however, 
1  hilt  snbJHcta  nlmottt  excluHively  on  the  sceiies  and  oharactors  ha  saw  tbero 
I  in  Niipbs.     Ituly  was  not,  iu  m27,  as  open  as  it  has  recently  been  to  the 
inters  of  all  nations. 
Ha  was  a  snitUI  man,  of  no  remarkable  or  impressive  exterior,  and  with  little  . 
lily  energy  :  of  calm  and  quiet  mauners  and  homely  habits.    He  loved  his  art.  aud 
■0  him  Bociely  enough.     He  had,  however,  largely  cultivated  his  miud  by  read- 
ad  thought. 

a  1B90  he  was  elected  a  Itoyal  Academician — the  great  object  of  his  ambitioD 
B.  An  a  partisan  of  the  Academy  he  was  irrational — even  fierce ;  he  would 
I  to  no  arguments  that  suggested  its  Improvement  with  a  view  to  corres{Miid 
ore  aeeumtely  with  an  altered  "  slate  of  things,"  although  while  a  Member  of  tha 
doty  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  he  was  an  advocate  for  its  reform.  But  bis  is  by 
8  a  solitary  ca^e.  I  have  known  many  artists  who,  before  admission  into 
lemy,  were  eagor  advocates  of  certain  changes ;  when  ducted  Assoeintcs  they 
k  tbmr  hiiads  in  deprecation  of  interference  ;  and  when  promoted  to  full  houours 
id  in  anger  at  any  suggestion  for  interrupting  it  in  its  course,  and  gave 
"  oold  shoulder  "  to  all  who  ar^fued  as  they  themselves  had  urguud  before  tliry 
mo  members  of  the  body. 

IS  does  not  hold  the  highest  place  in  Art-annals  ;  but  ho  was  a  good  painter, 
I  judgujent  aud  iutelleetaal  strength.  His  pictures  arc  ohamct«rised  by 
aeeful  composition  and  delicate  execution.  Whatever  ho  did  was  done  carefully 
d  eunscientiously,  and  his  works  will  always  bo  valued  as  examples  of  simple,  pare, 
d  unaffected  Art.  In  1842  he  was  appointed  by  her  Majesty  Surveyor  of  thv  Royal 
Sctares.  and,  in  1847,  Keeper  of  the  National  Oollery. 

Ua  marrird,  late  in  life,  s  Udy  who  survived  him:  he  died  at  Staines,  on  tha 
I  of  August,  1HG7  (his  birthday),  at  tUu  ago  of  seventy-five;  and  ia  the  pic- 
iqne  graveyard  of  that  town  ho  was  buried.  Duatb  approaeiiod  him  with  slow 
iw  him  not  long  before  he  was  "  called,"  and  was  deeply  touched  al 
K  the  feeble  steps  aud  hearmg  tlie  weak  voice  of  the  venerable  man  as  he  said, 
r«  always  feared  there  would  come  a  time  when  1  should  look  out  on  th» 
s  (if  Nature  and  seo  no  beauty  in  them.  It  is  eomo.  1  look  oat  tliii  mora- 
d  aeo  uo  beauty  iu  that  beautiful  garden  I  "     Ho  was.  however,  cheered  and 


jj*i  jrujOUfFS^ 


Tlui  jitfc  jiiiiMsr  I  rst!i£r73eit  ^nm,  ICr.  U-tv^s  b  ^sfaed  JLfcl  39tiky  13i6w    Ht 


**  ItiK  Tn-rfZiiuKi-r  in  I  iitd  33  j'lur  -onaifcrMBBeBCiL  me  I 

&i  as  Pftjac*  I  5iil  L:wTi  'Strvi  •smfft.  tn  ^s-^lm  im  I  jil  slj  jmc  :  <mi 
I  vino,  a  •^''"^  j^iiL  3Bi:«c  sxueniy  air  iL  jmir  Bohteam  tti  ini» 

Si  iZ  ST  ^■^■■wif*  -voi]  lo.-r'i  iiwiL  nisMt  in  ~:  3it*  b^  «  cmi  Pwafancg> 
ami  r^fa^'j  ''(jrnT*  irtll  le  ii^mi . '  TV  piucir^  I  aars  ■■£  aa  tibs 
^m^EU  if  j^  AOiiiuiiiiB:  gwniign  isa 


TiLe  $i!TzIirCi:r.  J^js^r  Gsstr-u.  -&sii  zi  B*3iiie.  'v*ij£r»  hjt  hiki  seen,  msarly  lE  \js  Long 

H-*  wTkf  5«v-nrT-5*rT^E.  Tears  ciii.  hii-rzi^r  besa  b«:ci  is  Cohttat.  in.  XortK  W:iLes.  in 
17**J :  hi  .iii*ii  •:&  ihe  ±7iiL  cc  Jiz-tlatt.  ISj**.     He  iiiii  noc  kn;!  farsin*  his  friend 

bu>zricc.7  of  :L*  ^nlptir.  Ifrs.  Jimes*.!!,  a  ■"'::> -z  :f  iiim.  ni  l'?±i5.  ia.  tiisr  ••  Dckry  of 
aji  FmnTTt*,"  'fe^rribei  fern  le.  iiiJiiL  TrhL  -  pi^  ^iLe  ifr  of  :k  z<eiiiiEK~  of  "  piain 
feasor&s.  fens  a  ei:g=.Vr;irrii  iZ  D^akTnj  viiiL  ins.  irirfs.  aixii  ZIM£Ei;z*iCs^^.'* 

All  wb:  fca^e  Tisiicti  R.:nifc: — vhii^se  nLcre  e?i:c«:ij»lT  -arho  ehht^r  Lct^  or  stkidied 
Art — 'iep:'5€  :i:  iLe  kfn-i  aiui  izeijcrr.a*  svnitaiiij  of  GiiiRiii-  H*  w^fcs  ever  ncndy  to 
ecmiTn'i^r^;  ziiimiuiii-a.  &zi*i  to  teU'lcr  priirtii:^!  ^i»L  Wm  'tU'turr  vjs  op«£n  to  &n 
tTjincr?,  *zi'i  Lii  TT'icild  artij^^cHulj  viss  rL«  *v7i'ii«:i»  •:£  nsiz^r  wrists  wiio  soogiis  his 
ci:"iii5^L  an  i  en*:oiiri^iiicL.s.  He  iiii  not  e«:ie<r  «}  c«  :ii«iriL  vhca  feje  liirtL  Among 
hi:!  Ge»7"icSls  ^Lcrd  TTcre  Tianv  to  -jM  and  vaI-Le*i  frJcC'i* :  iiiti  his  rmmifiiKnt  Iieiriev 
tj  the  EiiTji  Ara.ic3iT  is.  we  tnit.  dcstcieii  t»i  p^:•I:I«^*.  i:r  the  b^oeJit  of  Art  in 
Enjiiiz.'!.  ihc  fnii  it  Lk*  :i«:t  jet  bi.nit:. 

fji  Lite  Tear?  Le  taSi  zu^t  Ti-it.?  t4j   Enr^tz-i.  xz«i  her^  his  54:-o>»tv  wss  much 

«  »  «  .  «• 

c*:^irteiL  He  ^^s^iallj  ciTe  al.  eTeninj  t.:-  :is.  m-i  tb-as  ccter.  Acini-cifiiniei  by  his 
frler.1  Penrv  WilliozLi.  irith  tt'-ozi  Tfe  h:iJ  the  rlcif:ir^  M  c<:  a*:'::2iiz.ted  so  £ur  bii^rk 
SL?  the  Tear  l'?27. 

The  T^ar^er?  ci  Gics:-n  "were  entirelT  ^-r^ri^-ir: — '-  r  sra*!:':ns.  aiL'i  kin-ilv :  i;  his 
ex*crit:r  "x-rk?  :i-:t  ?trV>  -r.  i:  tt-js  verr  prr:Co:«."?es>:--j :  -iz-i  n*:  .i-.Jibu  he  was  hiuids^'inc 
whp;z.  7:^1^4.  I'-T  i^  are  there  wis  ziiTh  -.t  sLit  Vci:h  likes  the  tLmw  of  p-er>c'tiAl 
;r::*.-.  I:  Xi.-  --^^7  :..  :i:l  i-:r?tdz  i  thj.:  z:j.z7  i-.T-'i  jji:  ill  restectc«i  "-''^,  and  g^*' 
he  "^1.^  e-tizi:i'".i.-r  eiiL^r  ^i  a  erzipajLi-.-zi-  i.i-#"iier.  or  frit-J. 

Jlites  Wahz-  iied  in  l"^-?.^.  1:  the  a^e  ;•:'  :ii::er7-:ze.  He  h^i  ceea  a  stndent  of 
the  ri.:yil  Aj'j,.:e::-7  -^Lth   RcT^i-.h ;»  ^xs  iti   Pre-?:ic-:.  ani  was  a  ilemb^jr  so  lon^ 


*  This  r^frr*  "n  '-l*  ■^r^n-r?'^**':^  -:  --  o'-i  *  "h»^  -'::r"T."'»"^  ~i~:«'i?5.  la-l  ■wiar^^  «nfJi  rnpT*r«?nies^  u  nsf^t 
for  "  The  E»-.yTi  •jail«7  :i  xr:.  '  ;aiLaJ*ifi  :a.  'j*  j.-r-v'/"*.— »at. 
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igo  as  1811.  Ward  w&a  on(<  of  a  family  of  arlista ;  he  wns  tbo  tirotber-JD-law  of 
,  the  fathor-in-kw  of  Jackson  ;  and  liis  boh,  George  llapboel  Ward,  ilie- 
t  tiDgaished  himself  as  a  miniature-painter,  and  suhspqneDtly  as  n  mcxzntinto-ongravea'. 
I  The  dkugbtcr  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Word  is  the  accompliiihet)  liiil.v  nhuse  works  take  rank 
>  vith  thoRe  of  any  patnter  of  either  ses  which  the  age  has  prodacod.  Shu  is  the  it'ifa 
^of  the  renowned  nrtiAt,  E.  M.  Ward  (her  nnnKiaako,  but  no  blood  rolution),  and  in 
irerat  of  their  ehildrcn  the  Art-faeulty  is  ooatiuned  iu  another  gcueratiou. 

I  rectJI  the  portrait  of  "  old  Ward  "  as  that  of  a  venerable  man,  with  \va^  grey 
r  and  flowing  beard  ;  his  eye  olcnr  oiid  penulmtiag  ;  and  the  gonnral  esprcflsion 
r  his  countenance  dignified  and  intelligent.  His  nilud  was  sunnd,  rntioniU,  and 
iquiring:  n  religious  tone  of  thought  pervaded  it  and  influeneed  all  his  oi-tioua. 

As  a  painter  of  aiiimalg  he  Btnods  at  tho  very  head  of  his  order.     Without  the 

iritliant  fancy  of  some  of  his  suoooesors,  ho  excells  them  all  in  portrnybg  fiiirts.     Tt 

■  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  his  famous  "  Bull,'  now  in  tbo  National  ColWtiou, 

»y  be  placed  fiido  hy  side  with  tho  renowned  work  of  Paul  Potter  at  the  Hague,  oa 

iBtainingtho  claim  of  James  Ward  to  be  considered  second  only  to  him  whom  »U 

e  world  honours. 

In  1840  Mr.  Word  gave  me  for  publication  in  the  Art-,Ju\inu\l  a  deeply  interest* 

loir  of  himself.     He  was  born  in  Thomas  Street,  Ijondon,  and  was  uhristcned 

a  AIl-HalllowH'  Church  on  tho  28rd  of  October,  17l>U.     At  Rmt  he  wu  an  engraver, 

leing  articled  to  R.  Smith;    "but,"  ho  says,  "so  fur  from  receiving  any  caro  or 

utniction  from  Smith ;    he  would  not  olluw  me  paper  to  draw  upon  :    like  the 

bnuilites  of  old,  I  waa  required  to  make  bricks  wilhont  straw."     When  the  shacklea 

wre  removed,  he  soon  become  a  painter  :  he  found  patrons  rapidly — for  lho<)o  days ; 

I  "  full  of  years,"  and  also  of  "  honotirs,"  estermed  and  respected  by  all  who 

m,  ami  reverenced  by  the  most  cslimnlihi  niouibcrs  of  his  pn>fee»ion. 

I  must  group  some  of  the  other  Arti»ts  1  have  known  ;  for  the  space  to  which  I 

un  limited  is  nearly  exbauHtod.     Though  I   give  "  Memories  "  of  but  few,  I  knew 

llum  all — at  Icaat,  nil  who  achieved  distinction  in  my  time :  many  of  tbem  were  of 

vaij  tcquaintauce  when  their  career  in  Art  was  commenced,  and  I  bavo  watched  their 

■  frogross,  onwards  and  upwards,  often  to  its  close,  rejoicing  when  tho  harbour  wu 

inad  and  the  reward  assured. 


t  AvousTUS  Wau.  C\u.oott  woa  a  remarkably  handsome  man,  a  EchoUr,  and 

\  oonrteaus  gentleman.     Although  soraowhat  Htately  in  mauDem,  ho  woa  a  great 

:  all  who  are  familiar  with  Itrilish  Art  know  that.     Few  men  of  any  prufcwinn 

[kivo  been  more  respected  aud  oHtv^umed.     What  I  wrote  of  him  noon  after  hia  death 

X  nuty  quote  now  that  time  bua  tested  tho  value  of  hiti  works,  although  it  hiw  removed 

B  many  who  could  recall  his  tino  person  and  intvllectuul  head,  and  lieor  testimony  to 

■  ntoial  and  socio]  worth. 

wai  rWllcolt'a  i^hanelf^  •■  a  member  of  «<ici«lr.     Iluninirnl  by  the  gronl  in  tank,  h* 

I  liH.k  ooi:*!!.!!!  to  iixcilK  in  hit  talilo-Ulk  lh«  K^enl  ravHTMiiv  fur  Ait.  ia  ihe  viawi  of 

HI  "!•  Biinil  ^'iV  a  wldi>  H-oiH).    'I'o  mxDV  of  liii  uaociMtM,  talaiiltlc  iadnnl  havu  bvon  Uio 

KJ|1m  and  mo<Ini  ut  imaUco  which  bo  intiucalod ;  «hik  tho  youngtr  tnombua  of  iho  broUiar- 
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hood  erer  found  in  him  a  friendly  enconreger.  When,  in  addition  to  then  ffood  qnalitiei»  we 
adreit  to  his  spirit  of  charitjr,  and  to  the  warm  sympathies  displayed  in  his  domestie  relations, 
we  hare  offered  an  earnest  tribute  to  a  nuin  whose  memory  will  he  cherished  hj  those  who  knew 
htm,  and  respected  by  all  to  whom  proofr  of  his  genius  may  happen  to  desoend*  ' 

He  was  born  at  Eensington  in  1779,  and  there  he  died  in  1845.  Among  the 
earliest  and  happiest  of  my  '*  Memories  "  are  the  visits  I  paid  to  him  at  his  residenee 
at  Eensington  Gravel  Pits. 

GiLBEBT  Stuabt  Newtox— the  early  friend  of  Leslie — ^was  a  tall  man,  handsome, 
and  impressive  in  person  ;  bat,  as  I  thought  when  I  knew  him,  and  as  I  think  still, 
of  a  disposition  approaching  the  morose.  Perhaps  the  shadow  of  a  heavy  ealamity 
was  over  him  long  before  the  bolt  fell ;  for  while  comparatively  yonng  he  became  an 
inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  where  he  died.  He  was  one  of  the  few  artists  who 
received  large  prices  for  his  works  fifty  years  ago — finding  patrons  in  nobles,  before 
merchants  and  traders  had  learned  to  value  Art.  Among  those  who  bought  his 
pictures  were  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings.     Newton  was  bom  in  Canada  in  1794,  and  died  in  London  in  1835. 

A  handsome,  round-faced,  round-bodied  man  was  the  renowned  sculptor.  Sir 
Francis  Chantrey,  who  '*lcd"  the  profession  for  many  years  in  England.  He 
painted  portraits  when  a  youth,  and  when  famous  and  wealthy  was  not  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  a  piece  of  carving  at  the  house  of  the  poet  Rogers,  which  he  had 
wrought  when  receiving,  as  an  artishn,  wages  of  five  shillings  a  day.  There  was 
neither  in  the  appearance  nor  manners  of  Sir  Francis  any  indications  of  early  contest 
with  restricted  means.  Probably  there  had  been  none.  He  was  easy,  even  graceful, 
in  manners,  and  could  not,  I  think,  have  been  awkward,  or  embarrassed,  or  out  of 
place,  when  the  guest  of  the  highest  noble  in  the  land.  He  was  bom  in  1782,  and 
died  in  1841. 

I  recall  the  picture  of  a  venerable  man  sitting  in  a  confused  and  over-crowded 
room  in  Newman  Street  (where  I  saw  him  often),  surrounded  by  his  sketches — 
Thomas  Btothard.  He  had  a  huge  bead  ;  his  form  was  largo  and  heavy ;  but, 
although  in  appearance  he  gave  little  indication  of  the  grace  and  fancy  so  prominent 
in  his  pictures,  be  was  a  very  pleasant  old  man,  the  expression  of  whose  features 
was  peculiarly  gentle  and  gracious.  His  illustrations  of  books  have  never  been 
surpassed  from  that  far-oflf  day  to  this.     He  died,  aged  seventy-nine,  in  1834. 

When  I  knew  Robert  Smirke — visiting  him  at  his  house  in  Fitzroy  Square — he 
was  a  very  aged  man  ;  be  was  ninety-four  years  old  when  he  died,  in  1845.  He  had 
known  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds — was  not  young,  indeed,  when  the  great  painter  died  ; 
for  Smirke  became  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1792,  the  year  in  which 
Sir  Joshua  bade  farewell  to  Art  on  earth.  About  the  year  1830  I  used  occasionally 
to  sit  and  chat  with,  or  rather  listen  to,  the  venerable  man,  whose  mind  and  thoughts 
were  with  the  past.     1  can  recall  his  white  head  and  still  clear  grey  eye,  and  I  seem 
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I  hear  his  cslni  and  qaiet  voice, 
aoJ  persons  long  gono  by. 


I  now;  for  he  would  speak  oecaaionally  of 


None  who  knew  William  Brockedok  can  have  forgotteu  him.  He  was  not  a 
peat  artist,  though  aii  inderatigalilo  worker  :  he  was  that  in  many  wayx.  Ho  had 
e  half-dozen  puteuta  for  scientjtie  discoveries  that  made  him  rich,  hut  ho  died 
wfore  time  was  given  him  to  eiijoy  wealth.  A  stalwart,  hearty  oiun  ho  was.  full  uf 
nioyaat  uud  vigorous  life  :  bin  laugh  seemed  the  echo  of  his  heart's  joy.  His  head 
nraa  mmarkably  fine — riah  in  iiitelli:utual  and  uipruSBivft  churactor.  His  manner  was 
txceedingly  frank  and  cordial.     Children  instinctively  loved  hiui,  thoufjh  his  voice 

a  load  and  his  form  mafinive.  "  Uucb  had  ho  eoan,  much  more  had  hoard,  and  in 
^a  intarvnl  studied  mankind."     Uia  euuversatioo,  therefore,  wa«  ever  iuterestinit, 

d  always  iustructivo.  In  a  word,  he  was  sound — sound  in  understanding  and  in 
heart.  Ue  was  one  of  the  men  to  whom  Devonshire,  so  fertile  of  artiste,  gave  birth  ; 
wu  born  at  Totnes  in  1787  ;  and  died  in  I8£4. 

I  recall  with  pleasure  Wiu-iau  Collins,  ait  Irishman  by  descront,  and  one  who 
loved  Ireland.  He  was  a  oheerful  man— h;  on  ton  ted  with  his  lot,  and  the  modest 
lependence  his  profeHsioual  labour  ohlainod  for  htm.  Ho  was  truly  a  pleasant 
ipauion  ;  pleasant  to  look  at,  to  sit  with,  to  convene  with  ;  a  very  loveablu  mnn. 
to  those  who  knew  little  of  him,  and  greatly  bo  to  tbe  domoNtir  circle — wife, 
bildren,  am)  friende.  He  was  a  scholar  as  well  as  a  guutlcmau,  graccfu]  and 
in  manners,  considerate  and  kind  to  all  who  approached  him.  His  dd<.'st 
b  one  of  ibe  famous  authors  of  oar  day.  Collins  died  in  1847.  but  lived  to  sea 
shadow  cast  before  "  of  the  son  who  has  made  runuwnud  n  uume  wltich  tUo 
it  bad  previously  given  to  fame. 

I  WiLUAM  Rosft— who  is  said  to  have  {laiotcd  two  thousand  two  hundred 
niatnrea^-bcgau  his  Art-life  as  an  historioal  pointer,  covering  huge  canvases,  and 
Pipving  promise  of  excellence,  having  obtained  no  fewer  than  five  medals  from  the 
|,  Bocioty  of  Arts,  when  tfaat  always  useful  tioi^iety  did  something  for  Art.  His  minia- 
Q  which  he  eurpasEod  all  bis  contemporaries  in  grace,  elegance,  accuracy  of 
f 'fikancas,  anil  minut«oo»e  of  finish — aomprised  a  large  portion  of  tlio  aristocracy,  and 
I  Baarly  every  member  of  every  royal  family  in  Kurope.  Good  Sir  William  Hoaa  I  I 
I  tu  ace  now  lua  gracious  and  kindly  countenance,  aud  to  hoar  his  sweet  and 
"■loving  voice.  Ho  was  oHsonlially  amiable,  of  a  gentle  and  tender  nature,  doing  well 
I  d  the  wiirk  that  (lod  hud  chIIimI  upon  him  lu  do.  I'p  to  the  laat,  mncb  of  bia 
^  Sabbath-day  of  rest  was  parsed  at  a  Suuday -school,  teacbiug  tlie  very  young  to  road 
id  anderstand  the  Scriptures.  He  was  plain  and  simple  thorn,  and  plain  and 
uiplo  in  tile  palaces  where  he  was  welcomed.  I  may  apply  to  biu  Wurdaworlh'a 
l<ipitapb  on  Lamb  : — 


liBftwaa  bom  in  17fl4.  bc< 
['  aid),  ad  died  iu  18G(l. 


a  R.A.  I 


IH43  (ui 


until  be  was  ferlv- 
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I  remember  Sir  Richard  Westmacott  as  the  ideal  of  a  finished  gentleman,  as  far 
from  assamptioD  as  from  foppery ;  yet  very  dignified  wiihal,  and  fnlly  conscioas  of 
the  powers  of  thought,  labour,  and  fancy  that  had  placed  him  at  the  summit  of  his 
profession — ^in  poetical  sculpture. 

Some  of  those  who  yet  live  may  have  known  the  landscape-painter,  HoFiiANDy 
although  he  was  born  in  1777,  and  died  in  1848.  He  was  a  tall  man,  of  some 
formality  of  manners,  and  was  not  genial,  although  he  loved  Nature,  and  was 
a  devout  brother  of  the  angle.  Ho  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  of 
British  Artists,  and  originated  the  Artists'  General  Benevolent  Society.  His  name 
should  not  be  forgotten,  even  if  there  were  no  other  cause  for  preserving  it  than 
that  he  gave  it  to  one  of  the  most  useful  writers  of  our  time— dear,  good,  upright, 
Barbara  Hofiand. 

Many  will  remember  little  William  Henry  Hunt — the  artist  who  painted  won- 
derful transcripts  of  wild  Nature — making  primroses,  blackberries,  and  blades  of 
grass,  on  paper,  of  greater  money  value  than  the  acres  on  which  they  were  grown. 
That  is  no  exaggeration.  I  have  seen  a  drawing  by  him — twelve  inches  by  ten — 
sold  for  three  hundred  guineas  at  a  public  sale.  A  very  little  man  he  was,  almost  a 
dwarf,  with  a  big  head,  but  with  a  kindly  and  pleasant  countenance,  as  pure  and 
simple  as  the  cowslip  he  loved  to  paint.    He  died  in  1864,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four. 

George  Lance — whom  all  esteemed  and  many  loved  for  his  very  kindly  nature, 
suave  and  gentle  manners,  and  generous  sympathies — ^painted  fruit  and  "still  life'* 
as  few  ever  painted  them  before  or  since  :  he  sought,  in  vain,  admission  into  the 
Academy,  although  year  after  year,  for  very  many  years,  his  pictures  were  leading 
attractions  of  the  Exhibitions.  Ho  was  of  the  middle  height,  with  dark,  abundant 
hair  and  striking  exterior.     He  died  in  1864,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age. 

Frederick  Lee  Bridell  died  young.  All  his  Art-life  he  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  dealers.  They  had  his  brain,  bis  sinews,  the  very  marrow  of  his  bones;  they 
kept  him  back  from  fame,  when  fame  was  striving  to  help  him  onwards ;  they  gave 
him  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  the  table  for  which  he  furnisheif  the  feast.  He  died  of 
that  rare  sickness  among  men  of  genius — hope  deferred.  I  saw,  not  long  ago,  in  a 
dealer's  hands,  a  picture  of  his  painting,  and  by  no  means  his  best,  for  which  a 
thousand  pounds  were  demanded,  and  probably  obtained.  He  was  taken  from  earth 
when  he  saw  only — but  he  did  see  it — the  shadow  of  the  homage  his  works  were  to 
receive.  Let  us  rank  liim  among  the  leading  landscape-painters  of  the  age  and 
country,  although  that  ho  was  so  was  a  secret  profoundly  kept  while  he  lived,  and 
although  just  the  year  before  he  died  his  two  offered  contributions  to  the  Royal 
Academy  were — rejected  I 

I  may  class  David  Cox,  John  Wilson,  and  James  Stark  together,  for  they  were 
landscape-painters  who  loved  Nature,  and  did  justice  to  her  charms  when  they 
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jotured  ber.     The  higher  station  mnst,  however,  be  accorded  to  David  Cox,  a  man 
f  true  genius  as  well  as  iudefntignblc  indoBtry,  who  livi;d  to  tinil  himself  famous, 
'   thi  to  wonder  what  people  conid  see  in  his  works  that  uiade  tbttiu  to  he  coiisiilurdil 
better  than  those  of  others. 


A  tall  and  slender  and  somewhat  melancholy 'looking  man  was  Coplbv  FiEUiixa  ; 

it  very  geuUe,  coarteous,  and  kindly  ;  loring  Art,  and  oiyoying  it  us  a  Inxary  of 

He  preferred  green  pasture -lie  Ids  and  thorough  English  lanes,  and  thu  sheep-- 

ivon  downs  of  Sussex,  to  the  attractions  of  London,  and  seldom  visited    the 

itropolis  except  in  the  merry  month  of  Uay,  when  the  attractions  of  the  Exhibitiuiis 

ised,  for  the  moment,  thoae  of  Nature. 


Jomt  V*iu.EY  was  a  brnsijae  ond  "  hasty  "'  man  ;  stout  of  person,  yot  Biiigularly 
ulive ;  he  was  all  movement;  ho  dreamed  droams,  and  saw  nsions ;  wns  a 
^JQiritnalist  bofore  spiritualism  was  a  theme  of  talk  and  thou|^ht  as  it  now  is ;  and 
Was  the  [ricnd  of  that  Bwcot  man  and  angel-lovor  whom  I  deeply  regret  1  did  not 
know — WiLLUJU  Blakk.     Vorley  died  in  18-12. 


Poor  wayward  Rippinoillk  !  always  struggling  against  a  conviction  that  Fate 

withheld  from  him  the  greatness  that  was  his  right  I     liis  life  was  a  perpetual  war 

with  others,  but  also  with   himself,      A  coostitntional  irritabiUty,  a  proneoess  to 

dohnto,  and  that  which   is  very  dangerous    to  artists — a  liking  to  oso  the  pen — 

-Ctoud  terribly  in  his  way  ;  and  bo  never  fulfilled,  up  to  a  period  o{  uge,  the  promiM 

■  be  had  given  in  youth.    I  knew  him  well,  and  liked  him  ;  for  his  was  the  uarnastnosB 

I'tf  purpose  that  might  have  achieved  greatness,  but  tliat  a  constitutional  bias  to 

lebate  led  him  perpetually  into  error. 


One  of  the  pleasanteat  of  all  our  artists  was  lost  to  us  when,  in  November.  1859, 
[  Stonk  died.  Ue  was  a  charming  delineator  of  female  grace  and  loveliness  ; 
1  {Mrhapa  the  most  popular  of  his  pictnrtis  are  those  in  which  he  most  displayed 
I  peculiar  gift,  although  he  essayed,  and  oflen  suocessfully,  to  deal  with  loftier 
9  than  "  fancy  portraiture  ;  "  and  among  bia  Inter  works,  tboBo  especially  for 
ioh  be  gathered  subjects  in-tbe  South  of  Fmnce.  are  some  of  a  hi^h  order  of  merit 
ktfOiiMptian  and  in  execution.  I  knew  hiin  in  IS.SO,  whan  he  made  bis  iMmi  in 
mdo&i  having  previonsly  established  a  provincial  ropntation.  He  was  then  a 
ultami)  and  gentlemanly  man,  well  edncnted,  and  with  maimers  very  prepos- 
He  Mnn  much  indebted  to  the  engravers,  who  made  his  works  popular,  and 
I  fame  over  the  world.  His  son,  Marcus  8tose,  has  surpacseJ  the  fnlJier 
)  loftier  elements  of  Art;  and,  indeed,  in  its  "execution" — ranking  among 
•  VSty  foremost  artists  of  the  age.  His  themes  are  almost  invariably  uriginot  in 
,  though  gimerally  ilerived  from  history  ;  he  reads  and  thinks,  as  well  as 
inta:  and  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  his  destiny  is  tv  occupy  the  highest  place  in 
■  }vofMsion. 
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Jo09  WjuKiy — wLoM  sctt  mlso  riralf  the  £ilfaer,  br  vhoa  he  vBt  edvcaied  in 
Art — w»f  n  tLoroQ^  Seotthmmn  to  the  hwt,  with  ■**— *^»  ron^  bat  hindlT ;  m 
cottxiieDixuce  r>f  mnefa  mtefhgenee ;  sod  a  nUare  yiieniM  and  ■Tflhftic.  He  had 
been  a  tailor  in  bus  vontb,  and  looked  like  an ''  ancient  mariDcr  **  vhcn  he  waa  aged* 
Few  men  painted  better  the  ships  and  boats  and  wooden  waDs  of  England,  and  the 
tiUfrmn  and  calms  at  sea  to  wbieh  be  had  been  aecsstomed.  He  died  in  1S55,  upwaida 
of  eighty  ycrars  old ;  vet  bis  penefl  had  not  been  laid  by,  and  araie  of  hia  latcat 
works  would  be  classed  among  his  best.  He  waa  a  prominent  member,  and  one  of 
the  foonders,  of  the  Society  of  British  Artiste. 

Ar;of;sTT;g  LE«n>OLi>  'Eaa  is  buried  on  the  sommit  of  a  high  hill  orerhmking 
Algiers.  He  bad  made  a  tour  to  the  East  in  search  of  health,  and  died  on  the  way 
home.  He  was  a  mild  and  gentlemanly  man,  of  pleasant  exterior,  and  fall  of  infor- 
mation, and  he  has  left  bis  mark  on  the  Art-records  of  his  time.  He  died  in  1863* 
at  a  comparatively  early  age  ;  bat  not  antil  he  had  achieTed  high  rank  in  Art,  and 
been  very  largely  estimated. 

One  of  the  best  of  oar  artists  was  William  Dtce,  a  very  gentlemanly  man,  of 
attractive  exterior,  with  a  fine  iniellectaal  head,  and  expressive,  if  not  particularly 
bands'^me  featares ;  wanting,  perhaps,  in  warmth  of  character  and  fervour  of  feeling 
— disadvantages  that  affected  his  manners  and  influenced  bis  works.  He  was  not 
an  original  genias,  but  he  was  a  learned  painter — a  thorough  *'  theoretician/'  so  to 
speak.  None  knew  better  the  rules  of  Art,  nor  could  more  effectually  deal  with  its 
materials ;  few  had  a  loftier  notion  of  what  Art  could  and  ought  to  do.  He  was 
Mouiid  both  in  theory  and  practice — a  scholar  as  well  as  a  gentleman  ;  and  it  was  a 
heavy  loss,  that  which  fell  on  the  profession  when  he  was  called  away  in  the  \'igour 
of  intellect,  almost  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1806,  and 
died  in  18C4. 

Thomas  Crehwick  was  tall  and  stoat,  with  a  countenance  of  much  intelligence  ; 
of  manners  somewhat  rough,  although  genial  and  kindly.  As  a  graceful  and 
singularly  harmonious  painter  of  lundKcapes  he  was  largely  estimated,  and  he  will 
continue  to  bo  valued  as  long  as  the  charms  of  Nature  are  sources  of  enjoyment  and 
happiucHH.  He  was  born  at  Sheffield  in  1811,  but  was  educated  at  Birmingham,  and 
in  1828  came  to  London,  where  he  had  not  long  to  wait  for  fame.  In  that  year,  or 
in  1820,  ho  exhibited  two  pictures  at  the  Society  of  British  Artists.  I  directed  to 
th(!ni  the  aitcjntion  of  the  then  publisher,  Mr.  Hodgson,  who  purchased  them.  Ho 
died  at  Linden  Grove,  Bayswater,  in  December,  18G9. 

(iKOROK  Cattkrmole  acliicved  great  success  as  a  water-colour  painter;  in  a 
peculiar  style,  indeed,  ho  has  not  been  approached  by  any  painter  of  his  time.  I 
knew  him  when,  as  a  young  man,  he  was  the  right  hand  of  good  John  Britton.  As 
a  mere  youth  ho  made  marvellous  drawings  for  the  eminent  antiquary — the  pioneer 
of  the  archaeologists.     Cattermole  made  the  dealers,  but  not  himself,  rich.     He  left, 
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indeed,  very  little  wealth  to  his  family — not  enough  to  place  a  worthy  monnment 
over  the  grave  of  one  of  the  greatest  among  the  many  great  artists  of  whom  England 
has  reason  to  he  prond. 

The  elder  Richardson — Thomas  Miles  Richardson — was  a  '*  country  prac- 
titioner," living  and  teaching  during  more  than  sixty  years  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
where  he  was  much  respected  as  a  worthy  gentleman,  as  well  as  an  admirahle  artist. 
He  was  hat  little  known  in  the  metropolis,  and  did  not  live  to  find  his  works  appre- 
ciated. Recently,  however,  they  have  heen  eagerly  sooght  for  hy  collectors,  and 
they  will  increase  in  value ;  for  they  are  hased  on  Nature,  and  manifest  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  capabilities  of  Art.  His  son  has  lived  in  a  time  more 
auspicious,  and  has  achieved  fortune  as  well  as  fame,  I  knew  the  elder  Richardson 
at  Newcastle,  his  birthplace,  and  the  scene  of  his  long  and  honourable  labours. 

D.  0.  Hill  has  heen  removed  from  us  very  recently.  He  was  bom  at  Perth  in 
1802,  and  died  in  1870.  As  a  landscape-artist  he  held  high  rank  in  Scotland,  and 
had  many  admirers  in  England  :  his  works,  indeed,  may  be  classed  among  the  best 
of  either  country.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  make  famous  the  Scottish  School 
of  Art :  he  '*  helped  **  it  in  its  infancy,  and  lived  to  see  it  not  only  respected,  but 
honoured  ;  and  it  owes  him  much,  not  only  for  his  continual  and  anxious  labours 
for  its  advancement,  as  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  but  for  the 
example  he  gave  its  members  as  a  Christian  gentleman,  upright  and  honourable  in 
all  things.  Few  men  have  been  more  deservedly  lamented.  He  was  married  to 
a  sister  of  my  valued  friend,  Sir  Joseph  Noel  Paton,  a  lady  who  is  distinguished  in 
the  highest  branch  of  art — Sculpture. 


Reviewing  these  Memories  of  Artists,  I  cannot  help  regretting  their  paucity.  My 
space  is  exhausted ;  and  I  am  able  to  render  but  insufficient  justice  to  the  many  I 
have  known  who  so  largely  contributed  to  the  delight  and  instruction  of  the  epoch. 
They  have  all  passed  away ;  and  if,  in  remembering  their  works,  I  aip  too  much 
impressed  by  the  glories  that  are  gone,  I  can  rejoice  that  so  many  remain  who  will 
supply  great  and  grand  Memories  for  the  Hereafter. 


POSTSCRIPT, 


HITS  I  bring  fiese  "  Memories"  to  a  close,  In  the  Retroepect,  althongh 
it  be  somewhat  allied  to  BadocHB,  I  had  macU  to  {^Indden  aod  coaeole. 
For  the  most  part,  tloBo  I  picture  suggested  ouly  thoughts  of  offectionat* 
homage — not  alone  from  personal  feeling,  but  for  the  Works  that  have 

often  and  so  long,  my  sources  of  happiness.     1  rejoice  that  it  has  been  my 


destiny  Ui  place  memorials  of  gratitude  on  the  graves  of  those 


Our  npiiiti  tcota  tbc'u  ui 


I  have  endoavoared  to  bring  before  my  readers  tho  Men  and  Women  who  have 
made  the  age  renowned  ;  bnt  I  have  written  only  gf  such  as  aie  Departed.  Happily, 
many  yet  remain  to  dignify  and  to  glorify  earth  ;  to  write  of  these  will  be  the  duty 
of  some  one  who  is  to  come  after  me. 

But  historians  of  the  later  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  not  have  auch 
materials  as  the  first  half  of  it  supplied.  "There  wore  giants  on  earth"  when  I 
was  young ;  there  are  few  such  to  escitc  wonder,  as  well  as  reverence,  in  the 
existing  age,  although,  for  one  who  was  then  an  "  author  by  profession,"  there  are 
now  a  hundred  ;  while  readers  have  multiplied  a  thousand- fold. 

Chiefly  I  have  directed  the  thoughts  of  my  readers  to  the  loftier  spirits  of  iny 
time ;  others  there  are — lesser  lights — famous  in  their  degree,  by  whom  the  world 
has  been  eiihghtened  and  refined.  These  are  they  who,  to  borrow  a  figure  of  speech 
from  one  of  them,  *'  have  left  few  traces  on  the  page  of  history,  but  stalk  lika 
gigantic  shadows  in  the  dim  twilight  of  tradition." 

Yes;  it  is  a  glorious  Past  to  which  I  look  back  through  "the  long  vista  of 
years,"  recalling  "  Memories  "  of  high  spirits  who  have  bci^ueathed  to  mankind  the 
gifts  they  received  from  God.  And  although  a  time  is  drawing  near — has  come, 
indeed — 

"  WlMD  sathering  clnndi  around  I  cicv. 
Ajid  dor*  ve  Ouk,  aod  friuulit  or*  ft*«/' 

I  cherish  the  Well-grounded  hope  that  I  shall  meet  thorn  again,  in  humble  admiration 
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and  fervent  gratitude,  in  hallowed  communion.    It  is  a  belief  that  Reason  justifies 
and  the  revealed  Word  upholds. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  means  of  acquiring  such  information  as  I  have  endeavoured 
to  supply  are  '*  growing  every  day  less  and  less/'  and  ''  in  a  short  time  will  be  lost 
for  ever/*  Those  who  had  '*  personal  knowledge  **  of  the  great  men  and  women  of 
whom  I  have  written  are  fast  ''  dying  out  ;'*  few,  indeed,  now  live  to  communicate 
what  they  have  seen  as  well  as  heard.  Between  the  birthday  of  Hannah  More  and 
to-day  there  have  elapsed  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty  years ;  more  than  eighty 
years  have  passed  since  Rogers  published  his  first  poem;  Maria  Edgeworth  was 
bom  in  1767 ;  and  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Southey  were  given  to  earth  thirty 
years  before  the  nineteenth  century  commenced. 

I  may,  therefore,  hope  I  have  been  enabled  to  do  that  which  few  can  attempt  to 
do,  when  discoursing  *'  a  little  "  concerning  the  great  men  and  women  I  have 
known ;  '*  their  manner  of  appearance  in  our  World*s  business,  how  they  have 
shaped  themselves  in  the  World's  history,  what  ideas  men  formed  of  them,  what 
work  they  did." 

Whatever  Critics  may  think  and  say  of  this  Book,  I  trust  they  will  believe  I  have 
produced  it  in  earnestness  of  spirit  and  faithfulness  of  heart.  No  doubt  they  will 
find  in  it  much  to  condemn-~on  the  ground  of  erring  judgment,  incapacity  to  com- 
prehend some  of  those  pictured,  or  insufficiency  of  evidence  and  of  knowledge  in 
the  estimates  formed  and  given  ;  but  I  irost  I  have  committed  no  wrong  against  any ; 
that  in  what  I  have  ''  set  down  "  I  have  been  guided  by  love  and  charity  to  all — as 
I  shall  answer  to  God  and  those  of  whom  I  write :  those  who  have  sown  in  Hope 
that  they  might  reap  in  Joy. 

I  have  felt — perhaps  too  much — the  solemnity  and  responsibility  of  my  self- 
imposed  task.  I  cannot  expect  my  readers  to  share  that  with  me  to  the  full ;  but  I 
do  humbly  hope  I  have  contributed  something  to  the  future  of  their  happiness 
by  enabling  them  better  to  comprehend  and  more  thoroughly  to  e^joy  the  great 
Authors  whose  Works  will  be  the  glories  of  our  Country  to  the  end  of  Time. 
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